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TH  E fyftem  of  Guido,  and  the  method  invented  by  him  for 
facilitating  the  practice  of  vocal  melody,  was  received  with 
univerfal  applaufe,  and  in  general  adopted  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  clergy,  no  doubt,  favoured  it  as  coming  from  one  of 
their  own  order ; and  indeed  they  continued  to  be  the  only  culti- 
vators of  mufic  in  general  for  many  centuries  after  his  time.  The 
people  of  England  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  love  of  cathe- 
dral mufic  j not  only  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  but  here  alfo, 
the  offices  were  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  improvements  made 
in  mufic  j and  a great  emulation  arofe,  among  different  fraternities, 
which  fliould  excel  in  the  compofition  of  mufic  to  particular  anti- 
phons, hymns,  and  other  parts  of  divine  fervice.  It  farther  appears, 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  order  of  worfhip 
was  not  fo  lettled  but  that  a latitude  was  left  for  every  cathedral 
church  to  eflablifh  each  a formulary  for  itfelf,  which  in  time  was 
called  its  Ufe  : of  this  practice  there  arc  the  plaineft  intimations  in 
the  preface  to  the  Common  Prayer  of  queen  Elizabeth  *.  And  we 

* ‘ And  where  heretofore  there  hath  beetle  great  diverCtic  in  faying  and  linging  in 
‘ churches  within  this  realme;  Come  following  Sarilburie'ufc,  fome  Hereford  ufe,  fome 
' the  ufe  of  Bangor,  fome  of  Y orlce,  and  fomc  of  Lyncolnc.  Now  from  henceforth  all  the 
• whole  rcalme  (hall  have  but  one  ufe.’  Upon  which  paflage  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the 
northern  parts,  the  ufe  of  the  archiepifcop.il  church  of  York  prevailed}  in  South  Wales, 
Vol.  II.  tt  that 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  Book  I. 
elfewhere  learn,  that  of  the  feveral  ufes  which  had  obtained  in  this 
kingdom,  that  of  Sarum,  eftablifhed  anno  1077,  was  the  mod  fol- 
lowed j and  that  hence  arofe  the  adage  * Secundum  ufum  Sarum*.’ 

Of  the  origin  of  the  ufe  of  Sarum  there  are  feveral  relations,  none 
of  vvhich  do  great  honour  to  its  inventor  Ofmund,  bilhop  of  that  fee. 
Bale,  of  whom  indeed  it  may  be  faid,  that  almoft  all  his  writings 
are  libels,  has  given  this  account  of  him,  and  the  occafion  of  framing  it : 

4 €>fnmittmjff  taws  a man  of  great  abbrnturc  anb  pclitpc  in  br#  tpme, 

* not  onlp  conrernpngc  rebberpe#,  but  alfo  tfjc  flaugbter  of  men  in  tfje 
‘ team#  of  bpitg  IDpllpnm  Conqucrour : toijerrupon  ljc  toa#  fir l!  rfic 
‘ grnnbe  rnprapnc  of  ^ape,  in  #ormnnbp,  anb  nftrrtoarb#  carle  of 

* eDorfrr,  anb  alfo  bpglj  rfiaimrrHottr  of  Cnglanbc.  # german,  tb? 

* bpfljop  of  &ali#butp,  tl’.ifl  brab,  be  gauc  obtr  all,  anb  fuceeebrb  bpnt 
‘ in  rbat  bpffioprpcb,  to  Ipuc,  n#  it  bocre,  in  a fmtrptc  or  care  in  bps* 

‘ inure  age ; for  than  tunp  tbc  rfjurelj  berome  ^rCabri’#  pleafaunt  anb 

* enfp  cotob-  fits  rautcl0  torre  not  fo  fpne  in  tfjr  otljtr  bpnbe  for  ber 
' firuetpon  of  bobprjtf ; but  tljtp  toerc  alfo  a#  goob  in  tb!’#,  for  beflrut= 

* fpon  of  foiulr-j.  Co  obfturc  tbc  glorp  of  tljc  gofpel  preatbpngr,  anb 
1 augment  tbc  filtbpnefTe  of  pbolatrp,  Ije  prattpfeb  on  orbpnarp  of 

‘ poppfb  rrrcmonpc#,  tbc  tubpebe  be  tntptlcb  a Coufuctubpnarp,  or  • 

* ufual  boitc  of  tbc  ebnrcbc.  $p#  fprfi  oreafpon  luap  tbps  : a great 

* ba rtnplc  tbaunteb  at  Olaficnburpc,  mljl'M  be  toa#  bpfbop,  bettorene 
‘ CurfiinuS,  tbc  abbot,  anb  Ijpo  monfeejS,  toijemn  fomc  of  tbcm  iutre 

* flapnr,  anb  fomc  fore  toounbeb,  as  is  fapb  afore.  Cfjc  caufc  of  that 

* battaplc  boas  tljps : CurdinuS  contempnpngc  tbeir  quere  fcrbptc,  tljan 
4 ealleb  tbc  ufe  of  Aiint  tjjrrgorp,  tompelleb  bp#  monftes  to  tbc  ufc 
4 of  one  IDpUpam,  a inonbe  of  fifran,  in$orm,mbp.  Upon  tbps, 

4 <Ofmunbits  bebpfeb  that  orbpttarp  callcb  tljc  Ufc  of  JbAtum,  tobpebe 
4 teas  afrertoarb#  rrccibcb  in  a manner  of  all  <£nglanbc,  ^Tcclanbe, 

‘ anb  IDnlrs.  <£tocrp  j$>pz  Amber  £Ipngc#bp  Ijab  a bohe  at  bps 
4 btlte  thereof,  ealleb  bp#  JportalTt,  eontapnpnge  manp  fuperlfptpoufc 
4 fable#  anb  IpeS,  tbc  tcflamcnt  of  € brpll  fet  at  nought,  for  tbp# 

* acte  boas  tljat  brotbcl  bpfljop  mabc  a poppfb  gob  at  £oii#burp  fi* 

ttiat  of  Hereford  ; in  North  W ales,  that  of  Bangor  ; and  in  other  places,  the  ufe  of  other 
of  the  principal  ices,  particularly  that  of  Lincoln.  Ayliflc’s  Parcrgon,  pag.  356.  Burn's 
Ecd.  Law,  vol.  II.  pag.  278. 

* Vid.  Fuller’s  Worthies  in  Wilts,  pag.  146. 

t The  fccotid  Part,  or  Comynuacyon  of  tire  Englyfli  Votaryes,  fol.  39.  b. 

Fox, 
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Fox,  a writer  not  quite  fo  bitter  as  the  former,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  matter  : 

‘ % great  contention  ehanrcb  at  Olapffcnlmre,  hcttoee  nc  Cfturflanuj#, 

* tfje  abbat,  anb  IjijS  tonbcnt,  in  the  baits  of  iDilliam  Conqueror, 

‘ tofjtcf}  CljurflanuS  tfjc  faib  JOilliam  (tab  brought  out  of  pormanbp, 

* from  tf)c  abbrp  of  Cabonum,  anb  plarcb  him  abbat  of  CJlafienburpc. 

‘ €f|c  caufe  of  r^isf  contentious  batrcll  teas,  for  tfjat  €fjurflanus,  cons 
‘ temning  their  quiet  fcrbice,  then  callcb  tfjc  Hfc  of  Jt.  Orcgorp,  toms 

* pcllcb  ijis  monfecs  to  the  ufe  of  one  lDiiiiam,  a monfee  of  fifcan,  in 
‘ $ormanbp  : tofecrcupon  came  llrifc  anb  contentions  nmongli  them  ; 

* ffrff  in  toorbs,  then  from  toorbs  to  blotocs,  after  blotocs,  tfjcn  to 
‘ armour.  €fjc  abbat,  toitfe  fjiS  garb  of  (jarncfl  men,  fell  upon  tfjc 

* inonfes,  anb  brabe  them  to  tfec  Ceps  of  tfjc  high  altar,  tofjcre  ttoo 
» toere  (lain,  eight  toere  toounbcb  toith  ftjafts,  ftoorbS,  anb  pifees. 

‘ €f jc  monfeS,  tfjcn  bribrn  to  fuch  a llrait  anb  nacroto  ftjift,  inert  corn; 

‘ pcllcb  to  bcfcnb  tfjcmfelbcs  toith  formes  anb  canblcfiicfes,  tohcrctoitfj 
‘ tfjeji  bib  tnounb  certainc  of  tfjc  foulbictS-  One  monfe  there  mas,  an 

* agcb  man,  tofjo,  infteabof  his  ffjirlb,  tooft  an  image  of  tfjc  cntcifir  in 

* hiS  armeS  for  fjiS  bcfcnce ; tobirh  image  teas  toounbcb  in  the  breaff 
‘ bp  one  of  the  botomen,  tofjercbp  the  monfe  Iras  (abeb,  Q3p  florp 
‘ abbetfe  more,  that  tfjc  drifter,  incontinent  upon  the  fame,  fell  mab  ; 
‘ tofeieh  faboreth  of  fomc  monfeiffj  abbition,  befttres  the  tert.  CfjiS 
‘ matter  being  brought  before  the  fling,  the  abbat  toas  fent  again  to 
‘ Cabonum,  anb  the  monfers,  bp  tfjc  commanbement  of  the  feing,  toere 
‘ ftattrreb  in  far  countries.  t\ jus,  bp  tf»c  occafion  hereof,  Ofmunbus, 

* bifhop  of  i&alisburp,  bebifeb  tijat  orbinarp  toljich  is  calicb  the  life 
‘ of  £>anim,  anb  toas  aftcttoarbS  rcceibcb,  in  a manner,  through  all 
‘ (Snglanb,  girelaub,  anb  IDalcs  *.  'Hub  thus  much  for  tljis  matter, 

* bone  in  the  time  of  tljis  feing  IQilliam.'  -f- 

• It  appears  from  I.ynilwooJ,  not  only  that  the  ufe  of  Sarum  prevailed  almoft  through- 
out  the  province  of  Canterbury,  but  that  in  refpeft  thereof  the  biffiop  of  that  dioccfe 
claimed,  by  ancient  ufage  and  cuftom,  to  execute  the  office  of  precentor,  and  to  govern  the 
choir,  whenever  the  archbilbop  of  Canterbury  performed  divine  fervicc  in  the  prefence  of 
the  college  of  biffiops.  ‘ Quaff  tota  provincia  [Cantuarienfis]  hunc  ufum  fequitur  and 
adds,  as  one  rcafon  of  it,  4 Epifcopus  nnmque  Sarum  in  collegio  epifeoponnn  ell  prse- 

* centor,  et  tumporibus  quibus  archiepifcopus  Cantuaricnffs  folenniter  celcbrat  divina, 

* prsrfente  col  leg  io  cpifcoporum,  chorum  in  divinis  officiis  regfre  debet,  de  obfervantia  et 

* confuetudinc  antiqua  ” Provinciale,  tit,  Dc  Fcriis,  cap.  ult.  [AnglicanxEcclefise]  Ver. 
Ufum  Sarum.  Gibf.  Cod.  paj*.  294.  And  an  i nib  nee  of  the  a&ual  exercifc  of  the  office 
of  preceutor  or  chanter  at  a puoiic  folemnity,  by  a biftiop  of  Saliibury,  occurs  in  an  ac- 

* li  2 coimt 
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As  to  the  formulary  itfelf,  we  meet  with  one  called  the Ufe  of  Sarum, 
tranflated  into  Englilh  by  Miles  Coverdale,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  in  the 
Ads  and  Monuments  of  Fox,  vol.  III.  pag.  3,  which  in  truth  is  but  a 
partial  reprefentation  of  the  fubjed;  for  the  Ufe  of  Sarum  not  only  re- 
gulated the  form  and  order  of  celebrating  the  mafs,  but  prefcribed  the 
rule  and  office  for  all  the  facerdotal  fundions;  and  thefe  are  contained 
in  feparatc  and  diftind  volumes,  as  the  Miflal  itfelf,  printed  by  Richard 
Hamillon,  anno  1554  j the  Manual,  by  Francis  Regnault,  at  Paris, 
anno  1530  j Hymns,  with  the  notes,  by  John  Kyngfton  and  Henry 
Sutton,  Lond.  15555  the  Primer,  and  other  compilations ; all  which 
are  exprefly  faid  to  be  ‘ ad  ufum  ecclefix  Sarilburienfts.’  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  feems  to  have  followed  Fox  rather  implicitly  in  the  explana- 
tion which  he  gives  of  the  Ufe  of  Sarum  in  his  Gloflary,  pag.  501. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter,  at  this  diflance  of  time,  to  affign  the  reafons 
for  that  authority  and  independence  of  the  church  of  Saliffiury  which 
the  framing  a liturgy,  to  call  it  no  more,  for  its  own  proper  ufe,  and 
efpecially  the  admiffion  of  that  liturgy  into  other  cathedrals,  fuppofes  : 
but  this  is  certain,  that  the  church  of  Sarum  was  diftinguifhed  by 
divers  cuftoms  and  ufages  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  that  it  adopted  others 
which  the  pradice  of  other  churches  had  given  a fandion  to  : among 
the  latter  was  one  fo  very  remarkable  as  to  have  been  the  fubjcd  of 
much  learned  enquiry  *. 


count  of  the  chrifiening  of  prince  Arthur  in  the  Colledftinea  of  Leland,  vol.  Ill  pag.  208. 
and  is  thus  related  : 4 The  bilhop  of  Ely  was  deken,  and  rede  the  gofpcl.  The  bifhop  of 

* Rochcfter  bar  the  croflc,  and  redde  th’  epiftcll.  The  bifhop  of  Sardbury  was  channter,  t 

4 and  beganne  the  office  of  the  maAe.’ 

+ Atts  and  Monuments,  Lond.  1640,  vol  I.  pag.  238. 

• See  a tract  intitlcd  Epifcopus  Puerorum  in  Die  Innoccntium,  or  a Difcovery  of  an 
ancient  Cuftom  in  the  Church  of  Sarum,  of  making  an  anniverfary  Bifhop  among  the 
Chorilters  ; it  was  written  at  the  inflancc  of  bilhop  Montague  by  John  Gregory  of 
Chrifl  Church,  Oxon,  and  is  among  his  Pofthuma,  or  lecond  part  of  his  works,  publifhed 
in  1684. 

ki  this  tradY,  which  abounds  with  a great  variety  of  curious  learning,  the  author  takes 
occafion  to  remark,  that  the  obfcrvance  of  Innocent’s  Day  is  very  ancient  in  the  Chriflian 
church ; and  that  in  the  runic  wooden  calendar,  a kind  of  almanac,  from  w hich  the  log  or 
clog,  mentioned  in  l)r.  Plot’s  Hiflory  of  StafTordfhire,  is  derived,  this  and  other  holydays 
arc  diftinguifhed  by  certain  hieroglyphics  : for  an  infiance  to  the  purpofe,  the  holyday  here  ' 
fpoken  of  was  fignified  bj  a drawn  fword,  to  denote  the  flaughter  of  that  day.  That  of 
St.  Simon  and  Jude  by  a fhip,  becaufe  they  were  fifticrs.  The  feflival  of  St.  George,  by 
a horfc,  alluding  to  his  foldicr’s  profeffion.  The  day  of  St.  Gregory  which  is  the  twelfth  of 
March,  this  author  fays  was  thus  fymbolized  : 4 They  fet  you  down  in  a pidture  a fchool- 
4 mafter  holding  a rod  and  ferula  in  his  hands.  It  is,  adds  he,  becaufc  at  that  time,  as  being 

* about  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  they  ufe  to  fend  their  children  firft  tofehoo).  And 
4 tome,  he  fays,  are  fo  fupcrftitioufly  given,  as  upon  this  night  to  have  their  children  alked  the 

4 queftion 
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The  ufage  here  particularly  alluded  to,  is  that  of  eletting  a Bifhop 
from  among  the  chorifttrs  of  the  cathedral  of  Sarum,  on  the  anniver- 
fary  of  St.  Nicholas,  being  the  fixth  day  of  December  j who  was  in- 
verted with  great  authority*  and  had  the  rtate  of  a diocefan  bifhop 
from  the  time  of  his  eltdlion  until  Innocent’s  Day,  as  it  is  called,  the 
twenty-eighth  of  the  fame  month.  It  feems,  that  the  original  defign 
of  this  Angular  inftitution  was  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  St. 
Nicholas,  bifhop  of  Myra,  in  Lycia ; who,  even  in  his  infancy, 
was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  and,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy,  is  faid  to  have  known  the  feriptures  of  a child.  Ri- 
badeneyra  has  given  his  life  at  large  j but  the  following  extract  from 
the  Englifh  Fcrtival  *,  contains  as  much  about  him  as  any  reafonable 
man  can  be  expected  to  believe.  ‘ g?t  iff  Caprft,  tljat  bpg  fa  Bee  fjnght 

* <£ pipfiattiuj?,  anil  fjitf  mobet,  Joanna,  ft.  3Snb  tofjan  fje  ton?  born, 
4 $c.  rljep  mabc  !»pm  Cfirpffcn,  anb  callcb  l)pm  jpptola a,  that  a 

* manned  name ; but  fte  hrpert)  the  name  of  a cfjplb ; foe  fjc  tljofc  to  he pe 
4 bemted.mthned,  anb  fpmplcnrd,  nub  toitljout  malpre.  fSCIfo  toe  rebc, 
‘ topple  he  lap  in fjpdctaDd,  he  fartcb  JBebnefbap  anbfrpbap:  tfjefe  bapjs 
4 he  tooulb  foufte  but  Qncd  of  the  bap,  anb  rberctomh  firlb  I)pm  plefeb. 
4 Chud  he  Ipbcb  all  tfi#  Ipf  in  berturd,  toitf)  thpd  rftplbce  name ; nnb 
4 therefore  thplbren  bon  hpm  toorftnp  before  all  other  Cspntd  f- 

That  St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  of  young  fcholars  is  elfewhere 
noted  ; and  by  the  rtatutes  of  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  founded  by  dean 
Colct,  it  is  required  that  the  children  there  educated  4 fhall,  every 
4 Childermas  Day,  come  to  Paulis  churche,  and  hear  the  chylde- 
4 byfhop  fermon,  and  after  be  at  the  hygh-maffe,  and  each  of  them 
4 offer  a i.  d.  to  the  childc-byfhop,  and  with  them  the  mairters  and 
4 furveiours  of  the  fcole^;.’ 

4 queftion  in  their  flcep,  whether  they  hare  a mind  to  boot;  or  no ; and  if  they  fay  yes  they 

* count  it  for  a very  good  prefage,  but  if  the  children  anfvvcr  ucthing,  or  nothing  to  that 
4 purpofe,  they  put  them  over  to  the  plough.’ 

* In  St.  Nicholas,  fol.  55. 

t A circumftance  is  relatcd  of  this  bifhop  Nicholas,  which  does  not  very  well  agree 
with  the  above  account  of  his  meek  and  placid  temper ; for  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  this 
fame  hilltop,  upon  fome  difpute  that  arofc  between  them,  is  faid  to  have  given  the  heretic 
Aiius  a box  on  the  car.  Bayle,  vol.  II.  pag.  530,  in  not. 

| By  this  fbtute,  which  with  the  reft  it  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  l)r.  Knight's  life 
of  dean  Colet,  it  fitould  fecni,  that  at  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul  alfo  they  had  an  lipif- 
copus  Puerorum  ; for  befidcs  the  mention  of  the  fermon,  the  ftatute  directs,  that  pn  offering 
be  made  to  the  childe  byfliop.  Indeed  Strype  fays,  ‘ that  aimed  every  parifli  had  its  faint 
Nicholas.’  Memorials  Lcckiiaftica!  under  Queen  Mary,  pag.  206.  In  the  bock  of  the 
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The  ceremonies  attending  the  iaveftiture  of  the  Epifcopus  Puero- 
rum  are  prcfcribed  by  the  ftatutes  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  which 
contain  a title,  De  Epifcopo  Choriftarum ; and  alfo  by  the  Procef- 
fional.  From  thefe  it  appears,  that  he  was  to  bear  the  name  and 
maintain  the  Bate  of  a bifliop,  habited,  with  a crofier  or  paftoral-ftaff 
in  his  hand,  and  a mitre  on  his  head.  His  fellows,  the  reft  of  the 
children  of  the  choir,  were  to  take  upon  them  the  ftyle  and  office  of 
prebendaries,  and  yield  to  the  bifliop  canonical  obedience  ; and,  far- 
ther, the  fame  fervice  as  the  very  bifliop  himfelf,  with  his  dean  and 
prebendaries,  had  they  been  to  officiate,  were  to  have  performed, 
the  very  fame,  ntafs  excepted,  was  done  by  the  chorifter  and  his 
canons,  upon  the  eve  and  the  holiday.  The  ufe  of  Sarum  required 
alfo,  that  upon  the  eve  of  Innocent’s  day,  the  choriftcr-bifhop, 
with  his  fellows,  fhould  go  in  folemn  proceffion  to  the  altar  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  copes,  and  with  burning  tapers  in  their 
hands ; and  that,  during  the  proceffion,  three  of  the  boys  fhould 
fing  certain  hymns,  mentioned  in  the  rubric.  The  proceffion 
was  made  through  the  great  door  at  the  weft  end  of  the  church,  in 
fuch  order,  that  the  dean  and  canons  went  foremoft,  the  chaplain 
next,  and  the  bifliop,  with  his  little  prebendaries,  laft ; agreeable 
to  that  rule  in  the  ordering  of  all  proceftions,  which  affigns  the  rear- 
ward ftation  to  the  moft  honourable,  in  the  choir  was  a feat  or 
throne  for  the  bifliop;  and  as  to  the  reft  of  the  children,  they 
were  difpofed  on  each  fide  of  the  choir,  upon  the  uppermoft  aicent. 
And  fo  careful  was  the  church  to  prevent  any  difordcr  which  the 

houfhold  cflabliflimcnt  of  Henry  Algernon  Percy  carl  of  Northumberland,  compiled  anno 
15x2,  and  lately  printed  are  the  following  entries : ‘ Item,  My  lord  ufitli  and  accuftomyth 
1 ycrely,  when  his  lordlhip  is  at  home,  to  yef  unto  the  barnc  bifbopof  Ueverlay,  when  he 
‘ comith  to  my  lord  in  Chrillmas  bally  dayes,  when  my  lord  kepith  his  hous  at  Lckynfield, 
‘ ixs.  Item,  my  lord  ufeth  and  accuftomyth  to  gif  yearly,  when  his  loidfhip  is  at  home, 
* to  the  bnrne-bilhop  of  Yorke,  when  he  comes  over  to  my  lord  in  Chriltymnaire  bally— 
‘ dayes,  as  be  is  accuflomed  yearly,  xxs.’  Hence  ic  appears  that  there  were  formerly 
two  other  barnc,  i.  e.  beam,  or  infant-hilltops  in  this  kingdom,  the  one  of  Uevcriy,  the 
ether  of  York.  And  Dr.  Percy,  the  learned  editor  of  the  above  book,  in  a note  on  the  two 
articles  here  cited,  from  an  ancient  MS.  communicated  to  him,  has  given  an  inventory  of 
the  fpletulid  robes  and  ornaments  of  one  of  tfiefe  little  dignitaries.  Farther,  there  is  reafon 
to  fuppefe  that  the  culloin  above-  fpoken  of  prevailed,  as  well  in  foreign  cathedrals,  as  in 
thofe  of  England,  for  the  writer  above-cited,  [Mr.  Gregory]  on  the  authority  of  Molanus, 
fpeaks  of  a ehotilfer-biibop  in  the  church  of  Cambray,  who  difpofed  of  a prebend  which 
fell  void  in  the  month  or  year  of  his  epifeopate,  in  favour  of  his  mailer.  Some  of  thcfccuftoms 
that  relate  to  the  church  are  more  general  than  is  imagined,  that  of  obliging  travellers, 
who  enter  a cathedral  with  fpurs  on,  to  pay  a fmall  fine,  called  fpur-money,  to  the  cho- 
riflers,  upon  pain  of  being  locked  into  the  church,  prevails  almoft  throughout  Europe. 

rude 
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rude  curiofity  of  the  multitude  might  occafion  in  the  celebration  of  this 
Angular  ceremony,  that  their  ftatutes  forbid  all  perfons  whatfoever, 
under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  to  interrupt  or  prefs  upon 
the  children,  either  in  the  proceffion  or  during  any  part  of  the  fer- 
vice  directed  by  the  rubric  j or  any  way  to  hinder  or  interrupt  them 
in  the  execution  or  performance  of  what  it  concerned  them  to  do. 
Farther  it  appear?,  that  this  infant-biffiop  did,  to  a certain  limit, 
receive  to  his  own  ufe,  rents,  capons,  and  other  emoluments  of  the 
church. 

In  cafe  the  little  biffiop  died  within  the  month,  his  exequies  were 
lolemnized  with  great  pomp  s and  he  was  interred,  like  other  biffiops, 
with  all  his  ornaments.  The  memory  of  this  cuftom  is  preferved, 
not  only  in  the  ritual  books  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Saliffiury,  but 
by  a monument  in  the  fame  church,  with  the  fepulchral  effigies  of 
a chorifter-bilhop,  fuppofed  to  have  died  in  the  exercife  of  his  pon- 
tifical office,  and  to  have  been  interred  with  the  folemnities  above 
noted.  The  figure  of  the  deceafed  in  his  proper  habiliments  is  thu» 
reprefented. 
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Such  as  is  related  in  the  foregoing  pages  was  the  Ufe  of  Sarum, 
which  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  a certain  mode  of  divine 
fervice,  the  ritual  whereof,  as  alfo  the  feveral  offices  required  in  it, 
lie  difperfcd  in  the  feveral  books  before  enumerated.  Whether  the 
forms  of  devotion,  or  any  thing  elfe  contained  in  thefe  volumes,  were 
fo  fuperlatively  excellent,  or  of  fuch  importance  to  religion,  as  to  juftify 
the  (bedding  of  blood  in  order  to  extend  the  ufe  of  them,  is  left  to 
the  determination  of  thofe  whom  it  may  concern  to  enquire.  It 
feems,  however,  that  contentions  of  a like  nature  with  this  were  very 
frequent  in  the  earlier  ages  of  ChrifUanity  j which  were  not  lefs  dif- 
tinguiffied  by  the  general  ignorance  that  then  prevailed,  than  by  a 
want  of  urbanity  in  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men.  That  general  de- 
corum, the  effedf  of  long  civilization,  which  is  now  obfervable  in  all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  renders  us  unwilling  to  credit  a fadt, 
which  ncverthelefs  every  perfon  convcrfant  in  ecclcfiaflical  hiftory  is 
acquainted  with,  and  believes  ; namely,  that  the  true  time  for  cele- 
brating Eafter  was  the  ground  of  a controverfy  that  fubfifVed  for  fome 
centuries,  and  occafioncd  great  (laughter  on  both  Tides.  The  relation 
above  given  of  the  fray  at  Glaftonbury,  is  not  lefs  reproachful  to 
human  nature,  in  any  of  the  different  views  that  may  be  taken  of  it ; 
for  if  we  confider  the  perfons,  they  were  men  devoted  to  a religious 
life  ; if  the  place,  it  was  the  choir  of  a cathedral  ; and  if  the  time,  it 
was  that  of  divine  fcrvice.  And  yet  we  find  that  contentions  of  this 
kind  were  frequent;  for  at  York,  in  1 190,  there  arofc  anothe  r : and 
Fox,  who  feems  to  exult  in  the  remembrance  of  it,  for  no  other 
reafon  than  that  both  parties  were,  what  at  that  time  they  could 
fcarce  choofe  but  be,  papiAs,  has  given  the  following  ludicrous 
account  of  it. 

' €(]e  nert  nftrt  tljcti  enfurb,  teljich  toast  1190,  in  tljc  begiit- 
‘ uing  of  tofneb  pear,  upon  Ctoclfc  ebrn,  fell  a foulc  nortberne 

* bratolr,  teljich  turneb  torll  ncfrc  to  a frap,  bcttocritc  tljc  arefj- 

* bifhop  nrto  elrercb,  of  the  church  of  florltc,  anti  hist  rompanp  on 
‘ the  one  fibc,  anh  Dcnrp,  Trait  of  tlje  fait)  church,  toith  fhP  t&- 
4 tfjoliftc  parrafterd  on  the  other  ftbc,  upon  orrafion  ap  follotorrlj : 

* <0aufeiiJup  or  -Ocoffcp,  fonne  to  (ting  Dntrp  tfjc  fcconO,  nub  bro- 
ther to  feing  fiirharb,  luhom  the  hinff  (wb  clcctcb  a little  before 

4 to  the  nrchbifhoprickc  of  }?ochc,  upon  ifyc  rben  of  Cpipljanp, 

4 tohich  tee  call  Cteclfe  ©ap,  toast  bifpofrb  to  hear  cben-.rong  toith 
« 4 all 
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* all  folcmnitp  in  tljc  catijrbtal  church,  tailing  tomlj  him  Damon 
‘ the  eljauter,  tout!)  bil’cr#  canon#  of  tljc  cljiirclj,  inho  tarrping  feme- 
4 thing  long,  belike  in  aborning  nub  attiring  fjiinCdfc,  in  the  uicnuc 
‘ inljilc  Denrn  tfje  fccanc,  nub  SSucarbu#  tljc  trrafurrr,  bi#baining 
‘ to  tatrp  hi#  tommiug,  luitlj  a bolb  rourage  Inliilp  began  tljtir 
4 fwlp  cbeufong  toiitlj  fmging  tljcit  pfalmc#,  raffling  of  beftanr,  anb 

* mtttp  piping  of  organ# ; tlju#  tip#  ratfjolihe  ebenfong  tomb  a# 

‘ much  bebotion  begun,  a#  to  o5ob  # high  fcrbicc  protccbing,  ina# 

4 noin  nlmofi  Ijaifc  tomplete,  inlicn  a#  at  length,  tljep  being  in  the 
4 mibbefi  of  their  mirth,  commeth  in  tfje  nth)  elect  tomb  traiue 
4 anb  garbeuian#,  all  full  of  toirath  anb  inbignaticn,  for  that  tljep 
4 burfl  be  Co  bolb,  not  toiairing  for  him.  to  begin  43ob#  fcrbicc, 

4 anb  Co  eftfoonr#  tommanbeb  tljc  guier  to  flap  anb  Ijolb  tljcic 

4 ptaec : tlje  chanter  Ithchiifc  bp  bcrtitc  of  lji#  office  eemmanbeth 
4 the  fame ; but  the  bcanc  anb  treafutrr  on  the  other  fibc  inilicb 

4 them  to  proceeb,  anb  Co  tljep  fung  on  anb  inoulb  not  flint.  Thu# 

4 the  one  tralfc  trping  againtt  the  other,  tfje  taifsolc  qtticr  ina#  in  a 
4 rorc : their  ringing  ina#  ritrncb  to  fcolbing,  tfjcir  canting  to  chib: 
4 ing,  anb  if  inflcab  of  the  organ#  thep  Ijab  ha&  a brum,  boubt 
4 tfjep  inoulb  fjabc  folrfacb  bp  the  car#  together. 

4 3Ct  lafl,  through  tljc  authoritp  of  tfje  nrthbifhop,  anb  of  tljc 
4 chanter,  tfje  quire  began  to  Dircrafe  anb  gibe  filenre.  Cf;rn  tljc 
4 ncin  elect,  not  eontentcb  inith  inhat  hab  brenc  fung  before,  ibith 
4 errtainr  of  the  quire  began  tlje  ebcufong  nein  againe.  Che  trra= 
4 hirer  upon  the  fame  eatiCrb,  bp  birtuc  of  hi#  office,  tfje  eanblr#  to 
4 be  put  ont,  iuhcrcbp  the  enenfong  hailing  no  potner  further  to  pro= 
4 reeb,  inn#  Gopprb  forthtoiith : for  like  a#  inithout  tljc  light  anb 
4 bcamr#  of  the  funne  there  i#  nothing  but  barftiicJTc  in  all  tfje 
4 inorlb,  cben  fo  pou  mutt  tinberttanb  the  pope’#  church  can  fre  to 
4 boc  nothing  iutrtjout  canblciligljr,  albeit  the  funne  boc  ff)iuc  neber  fo 
4 clecrc  anb  bright  Chi#  being  fo,  tlje  arcljbifhop,  tlpt#  bifappoint: 
4 cQ  on  cberp  fibc  of  hi#  purpofc,  mabe  a griatond  plaint,  bcciariiig 
4 to  the  elergie  anb  to  the  people  inljat  rhe  bcanc  anb  trcafurcc  bnb 
4 bone,  anb  fo  upon  tljc  fame,  fufpcnbcb  both  tfjcni  anb  tlje  djurtl) 
4 from  aO  bibuie  fcrbicc,  till  then  fhoiub  make  to  h>>n  Erne  £ui#£tic: 
4 tioit  for  rhrir  trefpairc. 

4 Che  tttxt  bap,  luljich  hia#  tljc  bap  of  fipiphanp,  iuljen  all  the 
4 people  of  the  titk  tocrc  airemWcb  in  tfje  eathebraf  cijnrdj,  a#  tljeic 

Vot.  II.  C 4 maniac 
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‘ manner  toast,  nmtwlp,  in  fuel)  fcnftp  bcboutlp  to  l)rac  bibine  fcrbice, 
‘ a$  tfjcp  tali  it,  of  tlje  cFjnrcfj,  rljcre  toast  aifo  prrfrnt  tftc  arrPifflop 
‘ anb  tfje  tljantcr,  toirfi  tfjc  refibue  of  tfje  tlrrgif,  looking  toftcn  tfje  benne 
1 nnb  trrafurcrtoonlb  come  nnb  fubrnit  tfitinfcltoest,  malting  farifrfiution 
' for  tfjeir  trimc.  2?ut  tljrp  flill  continuing  in  tljrir  ftoutnrlTc,  rtfufeb  fo 
‘ to  bo,  crelaiming  nnb  uttering  contemptuoust  toorbs  againfi  tlje  arelj- 

* biffiop  attb  Iji  ft  partahrrjJ ; tofucl)  tofjrn  the  people  heart),  rfjcp  in  a great 
‘ rage  tooulb  fjabe  fallen  upon  tljem  : but  tfje  nrtlj&iffjop  tooulb  not 
‘ differ  that.  ^Ijc  beane  tljen,  anb  Iiist  fcilotocjJ,  perrcibittg  tfje  dir  of 

* tlje  people,  for  fearc,  like  pretie  men,  tocrc  faint  to  flee ; fome  to  the 

* tombe  of  jf>.  UMIIinm  of  J?orlte,  fome  ramie  into  rfjc  beane  jt  fjotife,  anb 
‘ tfjcrc  ftjroubcb  tficmfelbcct,  toljoin  tfic  arefibiffiop  then  arcurfeb.  3tnb 
‘ fo  for  that  bap  tfje  propie  returneb  home  toitfiout  anp  ferbire 

In  the  year  1050  flouriflied  Hermannus  Contractus,  fo  fur- 
named  becaufe  of  a contraction  in  his  limbs,  whom  Voflius  ftyles 
Comes  Herengenfis,  a monk  alfo  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Gal.  He 
excelled  in  mathematics,  and  wrote  two  books  of  mufic,  and  one  of 
the  monochord. 

Michael  Psellus,  a Greek,  and  a mod  learned  philofopher 
and  phylician,  flouriflied  about  the  year  1060,  and  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Conftantinus  Ducas,  to  whofe  foil  Michael  he  was 
preceptor.  His  works  are  but  little  known  ; for  indeed  few  of  his 
manuferipts  have  been  printed.  What  intitlcs  him  to  a place  here,  is 
a book  of  his,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1 557,  with  this  title,  Michael  Pfel- 
1 us  de  Arithmctica,  Mufica,  Gcometrica,  et  proclus  de  Sphxra,  Elia 
Vineto  Santonc  interprctc.  The  name  of  this  authorhas  a place  in  al- 
moft  every  lift  of  ancient  mufical  writers  to  be  met  with  ; an  honour 
which  he  feems  to  have  but  little  claim  to  j for  he  has  given  no  more 
on  the  fubjeCI  of  mufic  than  is  contained  in  twenty  pages  of  a loofely 
printed  fmall  odtavo  volume. 

The  feveral  improvements  of  Guido  herein  before  enumerated, 
refpefled  only  the  harmony  of  founds,  the  reformation  of  the  fcale, 
• Afls  and  Monuments,  vol.  I.  pag.  305. 

Gervafe  of  Canterbury  relates,  that  upon  the  fecond  coronation  of  Richard  I.  after  his 
releafe  from  captivity  and  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  there  was  a like  contention  between 
the  monks  and  clerks  who  a (Tided  at  that  ceremony.  ‘ Kafta  eft  autem  aitercatio  inter  mo- 

* nachos  ef  clcricos  dum  unique  Chridus  vincil  cantarent.’  X. Script.  1 588.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  < Chridus  vincit’wasthe  beginning  of  a hymn  competed  in  Palcdinc,  after  one 
of  Richard’s  great  victories.  This  contention  was  1111194,  four  ycaia  after  that  above  ■ 
mentioned. 

and 
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and  the  means  of  rendering  the  practice  of  inufic  more  cafily  attain- 
able j in  a word,  they  all  related  to  that  branch  of  the  mufical  fcience 
which  among  the  ancients  was  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Melo- 
poeia  ■,  with  the  other,  namely,  the  Rythmopoeia,  it  docs  not  appear 
that  he  meddled  at  all.  We  no  where  in  his  writings  meet  with 
any  thing  that  indicates  a neceflary  diverfity  in  the  length  or  dura- 
tion of  the  founds,  in  order  to  conftitutc  a regular  cantus,  nor  confc- 
quently  with  any  fyftem  or  method  of  notation,  calculated  to  exprefs 
that  difference  of  times  or  meafures  which  is  founded  in  nature,  and 
is  obvious  to  fenfe.  If  we  judge  from  the  Micrologus  and  other 
writings  of  that  early  period,  it  will  feem,  that  in  vocal  mufic  thefe 
were  regulated  folely  by  the  cadence  of  the  fyllables ; and  that  the 
inflrumental  mufic  of  thofe  times  was,  in  this  refpedt,  under  no  regu- 
lation at  all. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  rythmopoeia  it  is  very  difficult  to  form 
any  other  than  a general  idea.  Ifaac  Voflius,  who  had  beflowcd 
great  pains  in  his  endeavours  to  rcflore  it,  at  length  gives  it  up  as  ir- 
retrievable. From  him,  however,  we  learn  the  nature  and  properties, 
or  charadteriftics,  of  the  feveral  feet  which  occur  in  the  compofition 
of  the  different  kinds  of  verfe ; and  as  to  the  rythmus,  he  deferibes  it 
to  the  following  effedt : 

• Rythmus  is  the  principal  part  of  verfe } but  the  term  is  dif- 

* ferently  underflood  by  writers  on  the  fubjcdl  : with  fome,  foot, 

* metre,  and  rythmus,  are  confidered  as  one  and  the  fame  thing  ; and 

* many  attribute  to  metre  that  which  belongs  to  rythmus.  All  the 

* ancient  Greeks  affert,  that  rythmus  is  the  bafis  or  pace  of  verfe  ; 
‘ and  others  define  it  by  faying,  that  it  is  a fyftem  or  colledlion  of 

* feet,  whofe  times  bear  to  each  other  a certain  ratio  or  proportion. 

* The  word  Metre  has  a more  limited  fignification,  as  relating  folely 

* to  the  quantity  and  meafure  of  fyllables.  Varro  calls  metre,  or 

* feet,  the  fubflance  or  materials,  and  rythmus  the  rule  of  verfe j 

* and  Plato,  and  many  others,  fay,  that  none  can  be  either  a poet  or  a 

* mufician  to  whom  the  nature  of  the  rythmus  is  unknown.’ 

After  this  general  explanation  of  the  rythmus,  the  fame  author, 
Voflius,  enlarges  upon  its  efficacy  ; indeed,  he  refolvcs  the  whole  of 
its  influence  over  the  human  mind  into  that  which  at  bcfl  is  but  a 
part  of  mufic.  The  following  arc  hisfentiments  on  this  matter  *. 

* De  Poematum  Cantu  ct  Viribus  Rjthmi,  psg.  5,  ct  feq. 

C 2 ‘I  can- 
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* I cannot  fufficiently  admire  thofe  who  have  treated  on  mufic  in 

* this  and  the  part  age,  and  have  endeavoured  diligently  to  explain 
« every  other  part,  yet  have  written  nothing  concerning  rythmus,  or 

* if  they  have,  that  they  have  written  fo  that  they  feem  entirely 

* ignorant  of  the  fubjedt : the  whole  of  them  have  been  employed 

* in  fymphoniurgia,  or  counterpoint,  as  they  term  it  j negledting 

* that  which  is  the  principal  in  every  cantus,  and  regarding  nothing 
' but  to  plcafe  the  ear.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  cenfure  any  of  thofe 
‘ who  labour  to  improve  mufic  ; but  I cannot  approve  their  confult- 
' ing  only  the  hearing,  and  negledting  that  which  alone  can  afford 

* pleafure  to  the  faculties  of  the  foul ; for  as  unity  does  not  make 

* number,  fo  neither  can  found  alone,  confidcred  by  itfelf,  have  any 
« power,  or  if  it  has  any,  it  is  fo  fmall  and  trifling  that  it  entirely 

* cfcapes  thefenfe.  Can  the  collifion  of  floncs  or  pieces  of  wood,  or 
‘ even  the  percufiion  of  a Angle  chord,  without  number  or  rythmus, 

* have  any  efficacy  in  moving  the  affedtions,  when  we  feel  nothing 

* but  an  empty  found  ? and  though  we  compound  many  founds  that 
‘ are  harmonical  and  concordant,  yet  we  effedt  nothing  ; fuch  an  har- 

* mony  of  founds  may  indeed  plcafe  the  ear,  but  as  to  the  delight,  it 

* is  no  more  than  if  we  uttered  unknown  words,  or  fuch  as  have  no 

* fignification.  To  affedl  the  mind,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  found 

* fhould  indicate  fomewhat  which  the  mind  or  intellect  can  compre- 

* hend ; for  a found  void  of  all  meaning  can  excite  no  affedtions, 

* fince  pleafure  proceeds  from  perception,  and  we  can  neither  love 

* nor  hate  that  which  we  are  unacquainted  with 

Thefe  arc  the  fentiments  of  the  above  author  on  the  rythmic  fa- 
culty in  general.  With  rcfpcdtto  the  force  and  efficacy  of  numbers, 
and  the  ufe  and  application  of  particular  feet,  as  the  means  of  ex- 
citing different  paffions,  he  thus  exprefies  himfelf. 

* If  you  would  have  the  found  to  be  of  any  effedt,  you  muff  en- 

* de.-vour  to  animate  the  cantus  with  fuch  motions  as  may  excite  the 

* images  of  the  things  you  intend  to  exprefs;  in  which  if  you  fuc- 
‘ ceed,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  leading  the  affedtions  whither 

* you  pleafe  : but  in  order  to  this,  the  mufical  feet  are  to  be  properly 

* applied.  The  pyrrichius  and  tribrachys  are  adapted  to  exprefs  light 

* and  voluble  motions,  fuch  as  the  dances  of  fatyrs  } the  fpondeus, 

* Be  Poematum  Cantu  ct  Viribus  Rythmi,  pag.  72, 

‘ and 
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‘ and  the  ftill  graver  moloffus,  reprcfent  the  grave  and  flow  motions ; 

* foft  and  tender  fentiments  arc  excited  by  the  trochanis,  and  fome- 
‘ times  by  the  amphibrachys,  as  that  alfo  has  a broken  and  effemi- 

* nate  pace  j the  iambus  is  vehement  and  angry ; the  anaptcftus  is 
‘ almoft  of  the  fame  nature,  as  it  intimates  warlike  motions.  If  you 

* would  exprefs  any  thing  chearful  and  pleafant,  the  daCtylus  is  to  be 

* called  in,  which  reprefents  a kind  of  dancing  motion  j to  exprefs 

* any  thing  hard  or  refradlory,  the  antifpaftus  will  help  you  ; if  you 
' would  have  numbers  to  excite  fury  and  madnefs,  not  only  the  ana- 

* pajftus  is  at  hand,  but  alfo  the  fourth  paeon,  which  is  flill  more 

* powerful.  In  a word,  whether  you  confider  the  Ample  or  the 

* compounded  feet,  you  will  in  all  of  them  find  a peculiar  force 

* and  efficacy ; nor  can  any  thing  be  imagined  which  may  not  be 

* reprefented  in  the  multiplicity  of  their  motions 

But  notwithftanding  the  peculiar  force  and  efficacy  which  this 
author  would  perfuade  us  are  inherent  in  the  fevcral  metrical  feet,  1 
he  fays,  that  it  is  now  more  than  a thoufand  years  fince  the  power 
of  exciting  the  affections  by  mufic  has  ceafed  ; and  that  the  know- 
ledge and  ufeof  the  rythmus  is  loft,  which  alone  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing thofe  effects  which  hiftorians  aferibe  to  mufic  in  general. 
This  misfortune  is  by  him  attributed  to  that  alteration  in  refpeCt 
of  its  pronunciation,  which  the  Greek,  in  common  with  other  lan- 
guages, has  undergone  j and  to  the  introduction  of  a new  profody, 
concerning  which  he  thus  expreffes  himlclf. 

‘ There  remains  to  be  confidered  profody,  the  ratio  of  accents, 

‘ which  was  not  only  the  chief  but  nearly  the  foie  caufe  of  the  de- 
' ftruCtion  of  the  mufical  and  poetical  art ; for  with  regard  to  the 

* change  made  in  the  letters  and  diphthongs,  the  cantus  of  verfe 

* might  have  ftill  fubfifted  entire,  had  not  a new  profody  entirely 

* changed  the  ancient  pronunciation  ; for  while  the  affairs  of  Greece 
' flourifhed,  the  ratio  of  profody,  and  the  accents,  was  quite  different 

* from  what  it  was  afterwards,  not  only  the  ancient  grammarians 

* teftified,  but  even  the  term  itfclf  (hews  that  profody  was  employed 

* about  the  cantus  of  words  5 and  hence  it  may  be  eafily  collected, 

* that  it  was  formerly  the  province  of  irrufteians,  and  not  of  gram- 

* marians,  to  affix  to  poems  the  profbdical  notes  or  characters.  But 

• Dc  Poematum  Cantu  ct  Virtfctre  Rythmi,  pg.-  74. 
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* as  all  fpeech  is,  as  it  were,  a certain  cantus,  this  term  was  transferred 
4 to  the  pronunciation  of  all  words  whatfoever,  and  the  grainma- 

* rians,  at  length,  feized  the  opportunity  of  accommodating  the  mufical 

* accents  to  their  own  ufe,  to  ffiew  the  times  and  quantities  of  fylla- 

* bles.  The  firft  grammarian  that  thus  ufurped  the  accents,  if  we 
4 may  depend  on  Apollonius  Arcadius,  and  other  Greek  writers,  was 

* Ariftophancs  the  grammarian,  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
4 pater,  and  Epiphanes.  His  fcholar  Ariflarchus,  following  the  foot- 
4 Reps  of  his  mailer,  increafcd  the  number  of  accents  j and  Diony- 
4 fius  .the  Thracian,  a hearer  of  Ariflarchus,  profecuted  the  fame 
4 ftudy,  as  did  alfo  thofe  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  fchool  of  Alex- 

* andria.  The  ancient  ratio  of  fpcaking  remained  till  the  times  of 
4 the  emperors  Antonius  and  Commodus.  How  recent  the  cuftotn 
4 of  affixing  the  accents  to  writing  is,  appears  from  this,  that  noncare 
4 to  be  found  on  any  marbles  or  coins,  or  in  books  of  any  kind,  that 
4 are  ancienter  than  a thoufand  years  j and  during  that  period  which 

* intervened  between  the  time  of  Ariftophancs  the  grammarian,  and 
4 the  commencement  of  that  above-mentioned,  namely,  for  the  fpacc 

* of  eight  or  nine  centuries,  the  marks  for  the  accents  were  applied 

* by  the  grammarians  to  no  other  ufe  than  the  inftruCting  youth  in  the 
4 metrical  art 


CHAP.  II. 

WHAT  marks  or  fignatures  were  ufed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
exprefs  the  different  quantities  of  mufical  founds,  independent 
of  the  verfe,  or  whether  they  had  any  at  all,  is  not  now  known.  Thofe 
characters  contained  in  the  introduction  of  Alypius  are  evidently  of 
another  kind,  as  reprefenting  fimply  the  feveral  founds  in  the  great 
fyftcm,  as  they  ftand  diftinguiffied  from  each  other  by  their  feveral 
degrees  of  acutenefs  and  gravity.  Neither  are  we  capable  of  under- 
ftanding  thofe  fcattered  paffages  relating  to  the  rythmus  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  and  others  of  the  Greek  har- 
monicians,  publiffied  by  Meibomius  j nor  do  Porphyry,  Manuel 
Bryennius,  or  any  other  of  their  commentators,  afford  the  means  of 

• De  I’ocmatum  Cantu  et  Viribus  Rythmi,  pag.  17. 

explain- 
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explaining  them  : Ptolemy  himfelf  is  filent  on  this  head,  and  Dr. 
Wallis  profdTcs  to  know  but  little  of  the  matter.  In  a word,  if 
wc  may  credit  Voffius  and  a few  others,  who  have  either  writ- 
ten profeflcdly  on,  or  occafionally  adverted  to,  this  fubjedt,  the  ryth- 
mopoeia  of  the  ancients  is  irrecoverably  loft,  and  the  numbers  of 
modern  poetry  retain  very  little  of  that  force  and  energy  which 
are  generally  attributed  to  the  compofitions  of  the  ancients  : but, 
after  all,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  toaffign  a period  during  which 
it  can  be  faid  either  that  the  common  people  were  infenfible  of 
the  efficacy  of  numbers,  or  that  the  learned  had  not  fome  fyflem 
by  which  they  were  to  be  regulated.  Something  like  a metrical 
code  fubfiffed  in  the  writings  of  St.  Auflin  and  Bede,  and,  not  to  en- 
quire minutely  into  the  flrudlure  of  the  Runic  poetry,  or  the  fongs 
of  the  bards,  about  which  fo  much  has  been  written,  it  is  agreed 
that  they  were  framed  to  regular  meafures.  From  all  which  it  is 
certain,  that  at  the  period  now  fpeaking  of,  and  long  before,  the 
public  ear  was  confcious  of  a fpccies  of  metrical  harmony  arifing 
from  a regular  arrangement  and  interchange  of  long  and  fhort 
quantities;  and  that  metre  was  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  poetry  in 
its  leafl  cultivated  Rate,  The  want  of  this  metrical  harmony  was 
not  difcernible  in  vocal  mufic,  becaufe  the  founds,  in  refpedt  of 
their  duration  or  continuance,  were  fubfervient  to  the  verfe,  or 
as  it  may  be  faid  in  other  words,  becaufe  the  meafure  or  cadence 
of  the  verfe  was  communicated  or  transferred  to  the  mufic.  But 
this  was  an  advantage  peculiar  to  vocal  mufic  ; as  to  inflrumentat, 
it  was  deflitute  of  all  extrinfic  aid  : in  fhort,  it  was  mere  fymphony, 
and  as  fuch  was  necefTarily  liable  to  the  objedlion  of  a too  great  uni- 
formity. From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  a fyflem  of  metrical 
notation,  which  fhould  give  to  mere  melody  the  energy  and  force 
of  metre,  was  wanting  to  the  perfedtion  of  modern  mufic. 

Happily  the  world  is  now  in  poffeffion  of  a fyflem  fully  adequate 
to  this  end,  and  capable  of  denoting  all  the  poffible  combinations 
of  long  and  fhort  quantities.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  improvement  was  Johannes  de  Muris,  a dodtor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  about  the  year  i3jo,_and  confiderably  learned  in  the 
faculty  of  mufic;  and  this 'opinion  has,  for  a feries  of  years,  been 
fo  implicitly  acquiefced  in,  that  not  only  no  one  has  ventured  to 
queflion  the  truth  of  it,  but  fcarce  a finglc  writer  on  the  fubjedl  of 

mufic 
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mufic  fincc  his  time,  has  forborne  to  affert,  in  terms  the  moll  explicit, 
that  Johannes  de  Muris  was  the  inventor  of  the  Cantus  Mcnfurabilis  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  kind  of  mufic,  whether  vocal  or  indrumental, 
which,  in  refpedof  the  length  or  duration  of  its  component  founds,  is 
lubjed  to  rule  and  meafure;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  invented  the 
feveral  charaders  for  didinguithing  between  the  quantities  of  long 
and  fhort,  as  they  relate  to  mufical  lounds.  Againft  an  opinion  Co 
■well  eftablitbed  as  this  feems  to  be,  nothing  can  with  propriety  be 
oppofed  but  fad  ; nor  can  it  be  expeded  that  the  authority  of  fuch 
men  as  Zarlino,  Lion  tempi,  Merlennus,  and  Kircher,  thould  yield  to 
an  affertion  that  tends  to  deprive  a learned  man  of  the  honour  of  an 
ingenious  difeovery,  unlcfs  it  can  be  clearly  proved  to  have  been  made 
and  recognized  before.  Whether  the  evidence  now  to  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  Cantus  Mcnfurabilis  exifted  above  two  centuries  before 
the  time  of  De  Muris,  be  lefs  than  fuflicicnt  for  that  purpofe  is  fub- 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  candid  and  impartial  enquirer. 

And  firft  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  writings  of  fome  of  the 
mod  ancient  authors  on  mufic,  the  name  of  Franco  occurs,  particularly 
in  the  Pradica  Mufica;  utriufquc  Cantus  of  Gaffurius,  lib.  II.  cap.  iv. 
where  he  is  mentioned  as  having  written  on  the  charaders  ufed  to 
fignify  the  different  lengths  of  notes,  but  without  any  circumdauces 
that  might  lead  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Paffjges  alfo  occur 
in  fundry  manufeript  treatifes  now  extant,  which  will  hereafter  be 
given  at  length,  that  fpcak  him  to  have  been  deeply  {killed  in  mufic, 
and  which,  with  refped  to  the  order  of  time,  podpone  the  improve- 
ments of  De  Muris  to  certain  very  important  ones,  made  by  Franco. 
Farther,  there  is  now  extant  a manufeript  mentioned  by  Morley,  in 
the  Annotations  on  his  Introdudion,  as  old  as  theyeat  1326,  which  is 
no  other  than  a commentary  by  one  Robert  de  Handlo,  on  the  fub- 
jed of  menfurablc  mufic  *. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precife  time  of  De  Muris’s  fup- 
pofed  invention,  fome  fixing  it  at  1330,  others  at  1333  ; but  to  take 
it  at  the  fooned,  De  Handlo’s  Commentary  was  extant  four  years  be- 
fore ; and  how  long  it  was  written  before  that,  no  one  can  tell  : it 

• Mori.  Annot.  on  his  Introd.  part  I.  where  it  is  ciprcdy  faid,  that  Franco  firft  divided 
the  breve  into  femibreves,  and  made  commentaries  on  the  rules  of  Robert  de  Haulo, 
i.  c.  Handlo. 

might 
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might  have  been  many  years.  And  ftill  backwarder  than  that,  muft 
have  been  the  time  when  thofc  rules  or  maxims  of  Franco  were 
framed,  on  which  the  treatil'c  of  Dc  Handlo  is  profefiedly  a com- 
mentary. 

But  all  the  difficulties  touching  the  point  of  priority  between  tbefc 
two  writers,  Franco  and  De  Muris,  have  been  removed  by  the  care 
and  induftry  of  thofe  learned  Beneditflines,  the  authors  and  compilers 
of  the  Hiftoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  who,  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
that  valuable  work,  have  fixed  the  time  when  Franco  flourished  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  They  term  him  a fchoiaftic 
of  Liege  ; for  as  the  firtl  feminaries  of  learning  in  France  w'ere  de- 
nominated fchools,  fo  the  firft  teachers  there,  were  called  fcholaftics, 
and  their  title  of  addrefs  was  Magifter;  and  after  diftinguilhing  with 
great  accuracy  between  him  and  three  others  of  the  fame  name,  his 
contemporaries,  they  relate,  that  he  lived  at  lealt  to  the  year  1083. 
They  fay,  that  he  wrote  on  mufic,  particularly  on  plain  chant ; and 
that  fome  of  his  treat ifes  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
France.  1 hey  farther  fay,  that  in  that  of  the  abbey  De  Lira,  in  Nor- 
mandy, is  a manufeript  in  folio,  intitled,  Ars  Magiftri  Franconis  de 
Mufica  Menfurabili.  They  mention  alio  another  manufeript  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  in  fix  chapters,  intitled,  Magiftri  Franconis  Mufica  ; 
and  another  by  the  fame  author,  contained  in  the  fame  volume, 
intitled.  Compendium  dc  Difcantu,  tribus  capitibus. 

Thefe  afleriions,  grounded  on  the  teftimony  of  fundry  writers, 
whofe  names  are  cited  for  the  purpofe  in  the  above  work,  preclude 
all  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the  queftion,  and  leave  an  obfeure, 
though  a learned  writer,  in  pofleffion  of  the  honour  of  an  invention, 
which,  for  want  of  the  neceflary  intelligence,  has  for  more  than  four 
hundred  years  been  aferibed  to  another. 

The  fame  authors  fpeak  of  Franco  as  a perfon  profoundly  Skilled 
in  the  learning  of  his  time;  particularly  in  geometry,  aftronomy,  and 
other  branches  of  mathematical  fcicnce,  and  in  high  cftectn  for  the 
fan&ity  of  his  life  and  manners. 

In  the  year  1074,  under  William  the  Conqueror,  flourished  in  Eng  ■ 
land  Osbern,  a monk  of  Canterbury,  and  precentor  in  the  choir 
of  that  cathedral  •:  he  was  greatly  favoured  by  Lanfranc  archbifhop 

• In  tracing  the  prog  refs  of  choral  mulic  in  this  country,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  lhat  as 
it  was  firft  cftabliftied  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  where  ihe  fi  ft  ol  the  Reman  fingers 
fettled  on  the  converfton  of  the  Englifti  to  chriflianity  ; that  choir  for  a fcrics  01  years 

Vot.  II.  D pro- 
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of  that  fee.  Trithemius,  Bale,  and  Pits  fpeak  of  him  as  a man  pro- 
foundly lltilled  in  the  fcicnce  of  muGc.  lie  left  behind  him  a trea- 
tife  Dc  Re  MuGca ; fome  add,  that  he  wrote  another  on  the  con- 
fonances,  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  this  and  the  former  are 
one  and  the  fame  work.  Bale,  who  places  him  above  a century 
backwarder  than  other  writers  do,  making  him  to  have  been  fami- 
liar with  Dunftan,  who  was  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  in  963,  in- 
Gnuates  that  Guido  did  but  follow  him  in  many  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  him  in  muGc  : His  words  are,  * OjtfbctnujJ,  atnotikc 
‘ of  Cantcrfmrp,  praerpfeb  nriuc  popntep  of  inufplt ; anb  ?)id  trample 
‘ in  5tta!p  Eolotueb  43uiCo  fJfirctinujS,  to  make,  as  this  candid  writer 
afferts,  * tljc  bentrapepon  of  pboilrp  more  pleafaunt  V Well  might 

produced  a fucccflion  of  men  didinguifhed  for  their  excellence  in  it.  Among  thefe  Theodore,, 
the  archbifhop,  and  Adrian,  the  abbot,  his.  friend  and  coadjutor,  are  particularly  noted  ; 
the  former  was  of  Tarfus,  St.  Paul's  country,  the  latter  an  African  by  birth,  and  died  in 
708.  Bede  Hid.  Ecd.  lib.  IV.  cap.  i.  He  was  entombed  in  the  above  cathedral  with . 
til  is  epitaph.  Wccvcr’s  Funeral  Monuments,  pag.  251. 

Qui  legis  has  apices,  Adriani  pignora,  dices 
Hoc  fita  farcophago  fua  nodro  gloria  pago. 

Hie  decus  abbatum,  patrie  lux,  vir  probitatum 
Subvenit  a carlo  fi  cordc  rogetur  anhelo. 

St.  Aldhelm,  abbot  of  Malmefbury,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Shirebum,  received  at 
Canterbury,  from  Theodore  and  Adrian,  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  was 
t>y  them  inftruded  in  vocal  and  indrumental  mu  lie.  Camden  [Brit,  in  Wilts,  104.] 
relates  that  he  was  the  firft  of  the  Saxons  that  ever  wrote  in  Latin  ; and  that  taught  the 
method  of  compofing  Latin  verfe.  An  acrodic  of  bis  competition,  in  that  language,  is 
preferred  in  Pita's  account  of  him.  Bifhop  Nicholfon  [Engl.  Hid.  lib.  xli.J  fpcaki  of 
St.  Aldhelm*!  hymns  and  other  mufical  compofurcs,  and  laments  that  diey  arc  lod.  Of 
this  perfon  many  fabulous  dories  arc  told  j and  Baylc,  who  takes  every  cccaficn  in  his 
way  to  ridicule  a virtue  which  feme  would  fufped  he  did  not  poflels,  [Art.  St.  Francis] 
makes  himfclf  merry  with. the  means  he  is  faid  to  have  ufed  to  preferve  the  dominion  of 
reafon  over  his  appetite.  But  Bede,  who  very  probably  was  acquainted  with  him  [Hid. 
Eccl.  lib.  V.  cap.  xix.]  gives  him  the  charader  of  a learned  and  elegant  writer  i and 
Camden  celebrates  him  for  the  fandity  of  his  life. 

Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  Wiltftnre,  147,  in  his  quaint  manner,  relates  of  him,  that 
coming  to  Rome  to  be  ccnfccratcd  bifhop  of  Shcrburn,  be  reproved  pope  Sergius  his 
fatherhood,  for  being  a father  indeed  to  a oafe  child,  then  newly  born.  And  that  return- 
ing home  he  lived  in  great  edeem  until  tire  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  anno  Domini,  , 
70a.*  See  more  of  him  in  Leland,  Pits,  and  Tanner. 

St.  Dundan  is  not  lefs  celebrated  for  his  fkill  in  mufic,  than  for  his  learning  in  the  other 
fciences.  Pits  ffyles  him  * Vir  Grace  Latincque  dodtis,  ct  omnibus  artibus  liberal i bus 
4 egregie  indrudus,  muficus  prafertim  infignis,  et  datuarius  non  contcmncndus and,  by 
an  egregious  midake  of  Dundable  for  Dundan,  Matthcfon  of  Hamburg  has  made  him 
the  inventor  of  mufic  in  parts,  which  fomc  writers,  particularly  Johannes  Nucius,  in  a 
trad  entitled  Prteceptioncs  Mu ficcs  Poetical  feu  dc  Compofitione  Cantus,  quarto,  1613, 
with  little  foundation,  have  aferibed  to  John  of  Dundable,  a muheian  who  llouriihed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  will  be  fpoken  of  in  his  place. 

• The  fccondc  Part,  or  Corny nuacy on  of  the  Englilh  Votarycs,  fol.  1 3,  b. 
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Puller  give  this  man  the  name  of  bilious  Bale,  who,  though  a pro- 
teftant  bifhop,  and  a great  pretender  to  fandlity,  had  not  the  leaft 
tindlure  of  charity  or  moderation. 

Under  the  emperor  Henry  III.  in  the  diocefe  of  Spires,  lived  Guli- 
elmus  Abbas  Hirsaugiensis  *.  He  was  cftcemed  the  mod  learned 
man  of  his  time  in  all  Germany  : he  excelled  in  mufic,  and  wrote  on 
the  tones  ; he  alfo  wrote  three  books  of  philofophical  and  aftronotni- 
cal  inftitutions,  and  one  De  Horologia.  There  are  extant  of  his  writ- 
ing Letters  to  Anfelm,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1091, 
with  the  reputation  of  having  wrought  many  miracles  -f-. 

Of  the  writings  of  the  feveral  authors  above  enumerated,  as  they 
exift  only  in  manufeript,  no  particular  account  can  be  given,  nor  are 
we  able  to  form  a judgment  of  their  manner  of  treating  mufic, 
otherwife  than  by  the  help  of  thofe  few  trafts  which  we  know  of, 
and  which  are  depofited  in  colle&ions  acceflible  to  every  learned  en- 
quirer, and  of  thefe  the  chief  are  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo  j the  Epif- 
tle  from  Berno  to  Pelegrinus,  archbifhop  of  Cologne  ; the  Argumen- 
tum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi  1 and  the  Micrologus  and  Epiflle  of 
Guido.  The  cenfure  which  Guido  paffes  upon  the  treatife  De  Mu- 
fica  of  Boetius,  namely,  that  it  is  a work  fitter  for  philofophers  than- 
fingers,  may  ferve  to  fhew  that  the  writers  of  thofe  times  haeddled 
very  little  with  the  philofophy  of  the  fcience : as  to  that  branch  of 
it,  Boetius,  who  had  thoroughly  ftudied  the  ancients,  was  their  ora- 
cle j and  the  monkifh  writers  who  fuccceded  him,  looking  upon 
mufic  as  fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  religion,  treated  it  altogether  in  & 
pradlical  way,  and  united  their  efforts  to  preferve  the  mufic  of  the 
church  in  that  ft  ate  of  purity  from  which  it  had  fo  often  and  fo 
widely  deviated. 

But  how  ineffectual  all  their  endeavours  were,  appears  from  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Bern  ard,  or,  as  he  is  otherwife  called,  St.  Bernard  the  ab- 
bot. This  man  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century : his 
employments  in  the  church  having  given  him  opportunities  of  re- 
marking the  great  diforder  and  confufion  of  their  mufic,  arifing,  among 
other  caufcs,  from  the  manufeript  multiplication  of  copies,  he  re- 
folved  to  correft  the  antiphonary  of  his  own  order  j and  to  prove  the 
ncceflity  of  fuch  a work,  wrote  a treatife  entitled  De  Cantu  feu  Cor- 

• Hirfaugb  vros  an  abbey  in  Germany. 

t Voff.  dc  Scient.  Matbem.  cap.  xxxv.  § xii.  cap,  lx.  § ix.  cap.  Ixxi.  1 vii. 
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redtione  Antiphonarii,  containing  a plan  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Ciftercian  antiphonary,  and  an  enumeration  of  all  the  errors  that  had 
crept  into  the  holy  offices,  with  directions  for  reftoring  them  to  their 
original  elegance  and  purity. 

Whatever  was  the  caufc  of  it,  the  reformation  intended  by  St. 
Bernard  did  not  take  effedt,  fo  as  to  prevent  future  corruptions  of  the 
Cantus  Gregorianus.  The  tradl  however  is  extant  in  the  fourth 
tome  of  his  works.  Authors  fpeak  of  it  as  an  admirable  compofi- 
tion,  and  feem  to  fay  that  we  owe  to  it  all  that  with  any  certainty 
can  now  be  faid  to  be  known  touching  the  fubjedt ; part  of  it  is  as 
follows. 

* The  fong  which  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Ciftercian  order 

* have  been  accuftomed  to  ling,  although  grave  and  full  of  variety, 

* is  over  clouded  with  the  error  and  abfurdity,  and  yet  the  authority 

* of  the  order  has  given  its  errors  a kind  of  fan  dl  ion.  But  becaufe  it 

* ill  becomes  men  who  profefs  to  live  together  agreeable  to  the  rule 

* of  their  order,  to  fing  the  praifes  of  God  in  an  irregular  manner, 
4 with  the  confent  of  the  brethren  I have  corrcdlcd  their  fong,  by 

* removing  from  it  all  that  filth  of  falfity  which  foolilh  people  had 

* brought  into  it,  and  have  regulated  it  fo  that  it  will  be  found  more 

* commodious  for  finging  and  notation  than  the  fong  of  other 

* churches ; wherefore  let  none  wonder  or  be  offended  if  he  fiiall 
‘ hear  the  fong  in  fomewhat  another  form  than  he  has  been  accuf- 
‘ tomed  to,  or  that  he  finds  it  altered  in  many  refpedls  j for  in  thole 

* places  where  any  alterations  occur,  either  the  progreffion  was  irre— 
4 gular,  or  the  compofition  itfclf  perverted.  That  you  may  wonder 
4 at,  and  detefl  the  folly  of  thofe  who  departing  from  the  rules  of  me- 

* lody,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  vary  the  method  of  finging,  look  into 

* the  antiphon.  Nos  qui  vivimus,  as  it  is  commonly  fung,  and  al- 

* though  its  termination  (hould  be  properly  in  D,  yet  thefe  unjuft 
4 prevaricators  conclude  it  in  G,  and  alfert  with  an  oath  or  wager 

* that  it  belongs  to  the  eighth  tone.  What  mulician,  I pray  you,  can 

* be  able  to  hear  with  patience  any  one  attribute  to  the  eighth  tone, 

4 that  which  has  for  its  natural  and  proper  final  the  note  D ? 

* Moreover,  there  arc  many  fongs  which  arc  twofolJ,  and  irregu- 
4 lar ; and  that  they  afeend  and  defeend  contrary  to  rule  is  allowed 

* by  the  very  teachers  of  this  error  j but  they  fay  it  is  done  by  a 

* kind  of  muficsd  licence  : what  fort  of  licence  is  this,  which  walk- 
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* ing  iii  the  region  of  difiimilitude,  introduces  confufion  and  uncer- 
‘ taint) , the  mother  of  preemption  and  the  refuge  of  error  ? I fay 
‘ what  is  this  liberty  which  joins  oppofites,  and  goes  beyond  natural 

* land-marks;  and  which  as  it  impofesan  inelegance  on  thecompofition, 
4 offers  an  infult  to  nature;  fince  it  is  as  clear  as  the  day  that  that  fong 

* is  badly  and  irregularly  conftituted  which  is  either  fo  depreffed  that 

* it  cannot  be  heard,  or  fo  elevated  that  it  cannot  be  rightly  fung  ? 

* So  that  if  we  have  performed  a work  that  is  fingular  or  different 
4 from  the  practice  of  the  fingers  of  antiphons,  we  have  yet  this 
' comfort,  that  reafon  has  induced  us  to  this  difference,  whereas 

* chance,  or  fomewhat  elfe  as  bad,  not  reafon,  has  made  them  to 

* differ  among  themfelves;  and  this  difference  of  theirs  is  fo  great, 

* that  no  two  provinces  fing  the  fame  antiphon  alike  : for  to  inftance, 
4 in  the  co-provincial  churches,  take  the  antiphonary  ufed  at  Rheims 

* and  compare  it  with  that  of  Eeavois,  or  Amiens,  or  Soiffons, 

* which  are  alrnoft  at  your  doors,  and  fee  if  they  are  the  fame,  or 

* even  like  each  other.’ 

From  the  very  great  charadter  given  of  St.  Bernard,  it  fiiould 
feem  that  his  learning  and  judgment  were  not  inferior  to  his  zeal : 
the  epiftie  above-cited,  and  his  endeavours  for  a reformation  of  the 
abufes  in  church-mufic,  fiievv  him  to  have  been  well  fkilled  in  the 
fcicnce  ; and  it  is  but  juflice  to  his  memory  to  fay  that  lie  was  one 
of  the  trueft  votaries  of,  and  ftrongcfl  advocates  for  mufic,  of  any 
whom  that  age  produced.  The  accounts  extant  of  him  fpcak  him 
to  have  been  born  of  noble  and  pious  parents,  at  the  village  of  Fon- 
taines in  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1091.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
he  took  the  habit  of  a religious  at  Citeaux,  from  whence  he  was 
fint  to  the  new-founded  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  of  which  he  was  the 
firfl  abbot.  The  fame  of  his  learning  and  fandtity  occafioned  fuch  a 
refort  to  this  houfe,  that  in  a very  (hort  time  no  fewer  than  feven 
hundred  novices  became  refident  in  it.  Ilis  authority  in  the  church 
was  fo  great,  that  he  was  a common  arbiter  of  the  differences  bc~ 
tween  the  pope,  the  bifhops,  and  the  princes  of  thofe  contentious 
times.  By  his  advice  Innocent  II.  was  acknowledged  fovereign  pon- 
tiff, and  by  bis  management  Vidlor  the  anti -pope,  was  induced  to 
make  a voluntary  abdication  of  the  pontificate,  whereby  an  end  was 
put  to  a kliiiin  in  the  church. 
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It  was  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard  that  Peter  Abaelard  flourifhed,  a 
man  not  more  famous  for  his  theological  writings,  than  remarkable 
for  his  unhappy  amour  with  Helo’fTa,  or  Eloifa,  of  whom  more  will 
be  faid  hereafter  : he  had  advanced  certain  portions  that  were  deemed 
heretical,  and  St.  Bernard  inrtituted  and  conducted  a procefs  again!! 
him,  which  ended  in  their  condemnation.  The  llory  of  Abaelard 
and  Ileloifla  is  well  known,  but  the  charadter  of  Abaelard  is  not  ge- 
nerally undcrftoodj  and  indeed  his  birtory  is  fo  connedled  with  that 
of  St.  Bernard,  that  it  would  favour  of  affedlation  to  decline  giving 
an  account  of  him  in  this  place. 

Peter  Abaelard  was  born  in  a town  called  Palais,  three  leagues 
from  Nantes  j having  a great  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy 
from  his  youth,  he  left  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  after  having  flu- 
died  at  feveral  fchools,  fettled  at  Paris,  and  took  for  his  mafter  William 
of  Champeaux,  archdeacon  of  Paris,  and  the  mod  celebrated  pro- 
fefior  of  that  time.  Here  a difference  arofe  between  Abaelard  and  the 
profeflbr,  upon  which  he  left  him  ; and,  firft  at  Melun,  and  after- 
wards at  Corbeil,  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and,  in  emulation  of  his  mafter, 
taught  publicly  in  the  fchools  ; but  his  infirmities  foon  obliged  him 
to  feck  the  reftoration  of  his  health  in  his  native  air.  Upon  his  reco- 
very he  returned  to  Paris,  and  finding  that  William  of  ChampeauX 
had  been  promoted  to  a canonry  of  the  church  of  St.  Vidor,  and 
that  he  continued  to  profefs  in  that  city,  he  entered  into  a deputa- 
tion with  him,  but  was  foiled,  and  quitted  Paris.  After  this  Abae- 
lard ftudied  divinity  at  Laon,  under  Anfeltn,  canon  and  dean  of  that 
■city  j and  meaning  to  emulate  his  mafter,  he  there  gave  ledures  in 
theology,  but  was  filenced  by  an  order  which  Anfelm  had  procured 
for  that  purpofe.  From  Laon  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  there  for  fome 
time  remained  in  peace,  explaining  the  holy  feriptures,  and  by  his  la- 
bours, befides  aconfiderable  fum  of  money,  acquired  great  reputation. 

It  happened  that  a canon  of  the  church  of  Paris,  named  Fulberf, 
had  a niece,  a very  beautiful  young  woman,  and  of  fine  parts,  whom 
he  had  brought  up  from  her  infancy,  her  name  was  Hcloiffa.  To 
affift  her  in  her  ftudies  this  wife  uncle  and  guardian  retained  Abae- 
lard, a handfome  young  man,  and  poficfTed  of  all  thofc  advantages 
which  the  ftudy  of  the  claffics,  and  a genius  for  poetry,  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  give  him  ; and,  to  mend  the  matter,  took  him  to  board  in 
his  houfe,  inverting  him  with  fo  much  power  over  the  perfon  of  his 
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fair  pupil,  that  though  the  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  corredt  her ; and  by  the  adtual  ufe  of  the  lath  compel  her 
to  attend  to  his  inftrudtions  } the  confequence  of  this  engagement 
was,  the  pregnancy  of  Heloifla,  and  the  flight  of  the  two  lovers  into 
Abaelard's  own  country,  where  Heloifla  was  delivered  of  a fon,  who 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Aflrolabius.  To  appeafe  Fulbert,  Abae- 
lard  brought  back  his  niece  to  Paris  and  married  her  ; but  as  Abaelard 
was  a prieft,  and  had  acquired  a canonry  in  the  church,  which  was 
not  tenable  by  a hufband,  and  complete  reparation  could  not  be  made 
to  Heloifla  for  the  injury  (he  had  luflaincd  without  avoiding  this  pre- 
ferment, the  marriage  was  at  her  own  requefl  kept  a fecret,  and  (he, 
to  remove  all  fufpicion,  put  on  the  habit  of  a nun,  and  retired  to  the 
monaflery  of  Argenteuil  But  all  this  would  not  pacify  her  uncle  and 
other  relations ; they  feized  and  punifhed  Abaelard  by  an  amputa- 
tion of  thofe  parts  with  which  he  had  offended.  Upon  this  he  took  a 
refolution  to  embrace  a monadic  life,  ar'd  Heloifla  was  eafily  per- 
fuaded  to  fequeftcr  hcrlcli  from  the  world  j they  both  became  pro- 
fefled  at  the  fame  time,  he  at  St.  Denys,  and  (he  at  Argenteuil. 

The  letters  from  Abaelard  to  Heloifla  after  their  retirement,  extant 
in  the  original  Latin,  have  been  celebrated  for  their  elegance  and 
tendernefs ; as  to  the  Epiflle  from  Eloifa  of  Mr.  Pope,  it  is  con- 
fefledly  a creature  of  his  own  imagination,  and  though  a very  fine 
compofition,  the  world  perhaps  might  have  done  very  well  without 
it.  With  the  licence  allowed  to  poets,  he  has  deviated  a little 
from  hiftorical  truth  in  fupprefling  the  circumflance  of  Abaelard's 
fubfequent  marriage  to  his  miflrefs,  with  a view  to  make  her  love 
to  him  the  more  refined,  as  not  refulting  from  legal  obliga- 
tion : it  may  be  that  the  fuppofition  on  which  this  argument  is 
founded  is  fallacious,  and  the  concluflon  arifing  from  it  unwarranted 
by  experience.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  by  the  reading  this  ani- 
mated poem,  fewer  people  have  been  made  to  think  honourably  and 
reverentially  of  the  paflion  of  love,  than  have  become  advocates  for 
that  fafeinating  fpecies  ofit,  which  frequently  terminates  in  concubi- 
nage, and  which  it  is  the  drift  of  this  epiflle,  if  not  to  recommend, . 
to  juftify. 

But  to  leave  this  difquifition,  and  return  to  Abaelard  : his  difgrace, 
though  it  funk  deep  into  his  mind,  had  lefs  effect  on  his  reputation 
than  was  to  have  been  expected.  He  was  a divine,  and  profefied 
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to  teach  the  theology,  fuch  as  it  was,  of  thofe  times;  perfons  of 
diilin&ion  reforted  to  St.  Denys,  and  entreated  of  him  lectures  in 
their  own  lioules.  The  abbot  and  religious  of  that  mor.afiery  had 
lain  themfelvcs  open  to  the  ccnfurcs  and  reproaches  of  Abaelard  by 
their  di-forderly  rourfe  of  living,  they  made  ufe  of  the  importunity  of 
the  people  to  become  his  auditors  as  a pretext  for  fending  him  from 
amongft  them.  lie  fet  up  a fchool  in  the  town,  and  drew  fo  many 
to  hear  him,  that  the  place  was  not  futheient  to  lodge,  nor  the  coun- 
try about  it  to  feed  them. 

Here  he  compofed  fundry  theological  treatifes,  one  in  particular 
on  the  Trinity,  for  which  he  was  convened  before  a council  held. at 
Soiffons ; the  book  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author 
fcntcnced  to  a perpetual  refider.ee  within  the  walls  of  a monaflcry  : 
after  a few  days  confinement  in  the  monaflcry  of  St.  Medard  at 
Soifions,  he  was  fent  back  to  his  own  of  St.  Denys;  there  he  ad- 
vanced that  St.  Denys  of  France  was  not  the  Arecpagite  ; and  by 
maintaining  that  propofition,  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  abbot  and 
religious  his  brethren.  Not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  among  them,  he 
made  his  efcape  from  that  place  in  the  night,  and  fled  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Theobald  count  of  Champagne,  and  at  Troyes,  with  the 
leave  of  the  bifiiop,  built  a chapel  in  a field  that  had  been  given  to 
him  by  the  proprietor  for  that  purpofe.  No  fuoner  was  he  fettled  in 
this  place,  than  he  was  followed  by  a great  number  of  fcholars,  who 
for  the  convenience  of  hearing  his  lectures  built  cells  around  his 
dwelling  ; they  alfo  built  a church  for  him  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  by  Abaelard  called  Paraclete.  His  enemies, 
exafperated  at  this  ellablifhment,  and  the  profpedt  it  afforded  him  of 
a quiet  retreat  from  the  tumult  of  the  times,  infligated  St.  Norbcrt 
and  St.  Bernard  to  arraign  him  on  the  two  articles  of  faith  and  man- 
ners before  the  ccclefiafiical  judges.  Tbe  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  pity 
to  Ahaelard,  had  offered  him  the  abbacy  of  St.  Gildas  of  Ruis,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Nantes,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  confequences  of  fo  for- 
midable an  accufation,  be  accepted  it ; and  the  abbot  of  St.  Denys 
having  expelled  the  nuns  from  Argenteuil,  he  bellowed  on  Heloitfa, 
their  priorefs,  the  church  of  Paraclete  with  its  dependencies ; which 
donation  was  confirmed  by  the  bilhop  of  Troyes,  and  pope  Inno- 
cent II.  in  1131.  But  thel'e  endeavours  of  Abaelard  did  not  avert  the 
malice  of  his  perfecutors : Bernard  had  carefully  red  over  two  of  his 
. books. 
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books,  and  feledled  from  thence  certain  propofitions,  which  feemed 
to  befpeak  their  author  at  once  an  Arian,  a Pelagian,  and  a Nefto- 
rian  j and  upon  thefe  he  grounded  his  charge  of  herefyj  Abaelard 
affecting  rather  to  meet  than  decline  it,  procured  Bernard  to  be  con- 
vened before  a council  at  Sens,  in  order,  if  he  was  able,  to  make  it 
good  ; but  his  refolution  failed  him,  and  rather  than  abide  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  council,  he  chofc  to  appeal  to  Rome.  The  bifhops  in 
the  council  neverthelefs  proceeded  to  examine,  and  were  unanimous- 
in  condemning  his  opinions  ; the  pope  was  eafily  wrought  upon  to 
concur  with  them ; he  enjoined  Abaelard  a perpetual  filence, 
and  declared  that  the  abettors  of  his  dodlrines  deferved  excommu- 
nication. Abaelard  wrote  a very  fubmiffive  apology,  difowning  the 
bad  fenfc  that  had  been  put  upon  his  propofitions,  and  fet  out  for 
Rome  in  order  to  back  it,  but  was  (lopped  at  Cluni  by  the  venerable 
Peter,  abbot  of  that  monaftery,  his  intimate  friend  ; there  he  remain- 
ed for  fome  time,  during  which  he  found  means  to  procure  a recon- 
ciliation with  St.  Bernard.  At  length  he  was  fent  to  the  monaftery 
of  St.  Marcellas,  at  Chalons  upon  the  Soane,  and,  overwhelmed  with 
afflidlion,  expired  there  in  the  year  1142,  and  in  the  fixty-third  of 
his  age. 

Of  this  calamitous  event  Peter  of  Cluni  gave  Heloifia  intelligence 
in  a very  pathetic  letter,  now  extant:  (he  had  formerly  requefted  of 
Abaelard,  that  whenever  he  died  his  body  (hould  be  fent  to  Paraclete 
for  interment ; this  charitable  office  Peter  performed  accordingly, 
and  with  the  body  fent  an  abfolution  of  Abaelard  ‘ ab  omnibus 
*■  peccatis  fuis 

Soon  after  Abaelard’s  death  Peter  made  a vifit  to  Paraclete,  probably 
Co  confole  Heloifla  : in  a letter  to  him  (he  acknowledges  this  adl  of 
friendfhip,  and  the  honour  he  had  done  her  of  celebrating  mafs  in 
the  chapel  of  that  monaftery.  She  alfo  commends  to  his  care  her 
fon  Aftrolabius,  then  at  the  abbey  of  Cluni,  and  conjures  him,  by 
the  love  of  God,  to  procure  for  him,  either  from  the  archbifhop  of 
Paris,  or  fome  other  bilhop,  a prebend  in  the  church. 

The  works  of  Abaelard  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1616.  Ilis  genius 
for  poetry,  and  a few  flight  particulars  that  afford  but  a colour  for  fuels 
a fuppofition,  induced  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Abae-„ 

• For  a fuller  account  of  him  fee  Du  Pin  Biblioth.  Ecclef.  Cent.  XII.  and  the  articles 
•Abaelard,  Heloise,  Foulques,  and  Fulbert,  in  Baylc. 

Voc.  II.  E lard 
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lard  and  Heloifla,  publifhed  in  Holland  1693,  to  afcribe  to  him  the  fa- 
mous romance  of  the  Rofe ; and  to  afiert,  that  in  the  charafter  of 
Beauty  he  has  exhibited  a picture  of  his  HeloitTa  ; but  Bayle  has  made 
it  diffidently  clear  that  that  romance,  excepting  the  conclufion,  was 
written  by  William  de  Loris,  and  that  John  de  Meun  put  the  finish- 
ing hand  to  it.  A colleftion  of  the  letters  of  Abaelard  and  Heloifia, 
in  odtavo,  was  published  from  a manufeript  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
in  the  year  1718,  by  Mr.  Rawlinfon.  As  to  the  letters  commonly 
imputed  to  them,  and  of  which  we  have  an  English  translation  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  they  were  firft  published  in  French  at  the  Hague  in 
1693  j and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hughes  himfelf  are  rather  a pa- 
raphrafe  on,  than  a translation  from,  the  original  Latin.  Even  the 
celebrated  EpiAlc  of  Mr.  Pope,  the  molt  laboured  and  pathetic  of 
all  his  juvenile  compositions,  falls  far  Short  of  inspiring  fentiments 
in  any  degree  fimilar  to  thofe  that  breathe  through  the  genuine 
cpiftlcs  of  th.s  mod  eloquent  and  accomplished  woman  j nor  does  it 
Seem  polfible  to  exprels  that  exquifitc  tendernefs,  that  refined  deli- 
cacy, that  exalted  piety,  or  that  pungent  contrition,  which  distin- 
guishes thefe  compofitions,  in  any  words  but  her  own*. 


• The  profession  of  Abaelard,  the  condition  of  the  monafliclife  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himfelf,  and,  above  all,  the  couife  of  his  Studies,  naturally  lead  to  an  opinion  that,  not- 
withflanding  his  difaftrous  amour  with  I Icloiila,  the  general  tenour  of  his  conduct  was  in 
other  re  (peels  at  lead  blamelcfs,  but  on  the  contrary  he  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  a 
loofe  and  profligate  life.  In  a letter  from  one  of  his  friends,  Foulques,  prior  of  Dcuil, 
to  him,  he  is  charged  with  fucli  a propenfity  to  the  converfation  of  lewd  women,  as  re- 
duced him  to  the  want  even  of  food  and  raiment.  Bayle,  art.  Foulques,  in  not. 

To  fay  the  truth,  the  theology  of  the  School*,  as  taught  in  Abaelard’s  time,  was  merely 
fcientiflc,  and  had  as  little  tendency  to  regulate  the  manners  of  tbofe  who  fludied  it  as 
geometry,  or  any  other  of  the  mathematical  fcienccs  ; and  this  is  evident  from  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  clergy  at  this  and  the  earlier  periods  of  chriflianity,  and  the  extreme 
rancour  and  bittemefs  which  they  difeovered  in  all  kinds  of  controverfy. 

Of  the  latter,  the  perfecution  of  Abaelard  by  St,  Bernard,  and  other  his  advcrfarics,  is 
a proof;  and  for  the  former  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  molt  ctcdible  and  impartial  of 
the  ecclefiallical  writers.  MoSheim  among  other  proofs  of  the  degeneracy  and  licentioufnefs 
of  the  clergy  in  the  tenth  century,  mentions  the  example  of  ThcophyIa£t,  a Grecian  pa- 
triarch, and  on  the  authority  of  Fleury’s  Hiltoire  Ecclcflaftiquc,  lib.  IV.  pag.  97,  relates 
the  following  curious  particulars  of  him.  ‘ This  cxemp'ary  prelate,  fays  he,  who  fold 
1 every  ecclefiallical  benefice  asfoon  as  it  became  vacant,  had  in  his  Stable  above  two  thou- 

• fand  hunting  horfes,  which  he  fed  with  pignuts,  piftachios,  dates,  dried  grapes,  figs 
‘ (leeped  in  the  mod  exquisite  wines,  to  all  which  he  added  the  lichcll  perfumes.  One 
‘ Holy  Thurfday  he  was  celebrating  high-mafs,  his  groom  brought  him  the  joyful  news 

• that  one  of  his  favourite  marcs  had  foaled,  upon  which  he  threw  down  the  liturgy,  left 

• the  church,  ami  ran  in  raptures  to  the  Stable,  where  having  exprefled  his  joy  at  that  grand 
‘ event,  he  returned  to  the  altar  to  finifh  the  divine  fervicc,  which  he  had  left  interrupted 

‘ during 
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But  to  return  to  St.  Bernard ; his  labours  For  preferving  the  muGc 
of  the  church  in  its  original  purity,  have  dcfervedly  intitled  him  to 
the  character  of  one  of  its  greateft  patrons : the  particulars  of  his 
life,  which  appears  to  have  been  a very  bufy  one,  are  too  numerous 
to  be  here  inferred  j but  the  eccleGaftical  hillorians  fpeak  of  him  as 
one  of  thfc  moll  fhining  lights  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  They 
fpeak  alfo  of  another  St.  Bernard,  at  one  time  official,  and  afterwards 
abbot  of  the  church  of  Pifa,  a difcrple  of  the  former,  and  at  laft:  pope 
by  the  name  of  Eugenius  III. 

The  wot-ks  of  St.  Bernard  the  abbot  are  extant ; the  belt  edition  of 
them  is  that  of  Mabillon,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Du  Pin  fays  that 
in  his  writings  he  did  not  affeft  the  method  of  the  fcholaftics  of  his 
time,  but  rather  followed  the  manner  of  the  preceding  authors  5 for 
which  reafon  he  is  deemed  the  laid  of  the  fathers.  He  died  1153, 
and  left  near  one  hundred  and  fixty  monalleries  of  his  order,  which 
owed  their  foundation  to  his  zeal  and  induftry. 


CHAP.  III. 

TH  E eftabliffiment  of  fchools  and  other  feminaries  of  learning  in 
France,  particularly  in  Normandy,  already  mentioned  in  the 
courfc  of  this  work,  began  now  to  be  produdtiveof  great  advantages  to 
letters  in  general,  for  notwithftanding  that  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  gave  birth  to  a kind  of  new  fcience,  termed  icholaftic  divi- 
nity, of  which  Peter  Lombard  Gilbert  de  la  Porce  and  Abaelard  are 
faid  to  be  the  inventors,  a new  and  more  rational  divifion  of  the 
fciences  ahan  is  included  in  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivitim,  was  pro- 
jected and  took  effeft  about  this  time  *.  In  that  divifion  theology 

‘ during  his  ablince.’  Tranflation  of  Mofhcim’s  EccIcTuflical  Hiftory,  by  Dr.  Maclane, 
oftavo,  1768,  vol.  II.  pag.  aoi,  in  not. 

• It  feems  notwithftamline,  that  the  diiliuftions  of  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  fubfifted  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  when  it  is  probable  they  ceafed  ; for  Skelton,  in  that  libel 
of  his  on  cardinal  Wolfey,  entitled  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? thus  iatirizes  him  for  his 
ignorance  of  the  feven  liberal  fciences. 

Jt)c  tofu*  pnrbf, 

#0  boctotic  of  bctiinitif, 

$oc  Coctone  of  rljc  i.ito, 
f>ot  of  none  office  fa  to, 
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had  no  place,  but  was  termed  the  queen  of  fcicnces ; it  was  now 
added  to  the  other  feven,  and  afiumed  a form  and  character  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  heretofore  borne.  It  confided  no  longer  in 
thofe  doctrines,  which,  without  the  lead  order  or  connexion  were 
deduced  from  pafiages  in  the  holy  feriptures,  and  were  founded  on 
the  opinions  of  the  fathers  and  primitive  doXorsj  but  was  that  philo- 
fophical  or  fcholadic  theology,  which  with  the  deeped  abdraXion 
pretended  to  trace  divine  truth  to  its  fird  principles,  and  to  purfue 
it  from  thence  through  all  its  various  connexions  and  branches. 
Into  this  fydem  of  divinity  were  introduced  all  the  fubtlctics  of  logic 
and  metaphyfics,  till  the  whole  became  a fcience  of  mere  fophidry, 
and  chicane,  an  unintelligible  jargon,  conducing  neither  to  the  real 
improvement  of  the  rational  faculties,  or  the  promotion  of  religion 
or  moral  virtue.  This  fydem  of  divinity,  fuch  as  it  was,  was  how- 
ever honoured  with  the  name  of  a fcience,  and  added  to  the  former 
feven  ; to  this  number  were  added  jurifprudence  and  phyfic,  taken 
in  that  limited  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is  yet  ufed ; not  as  compre- 
hending the  dudy  of  nature  and  her  operations ; and  hence  arofe  the 
three  profedions  of  divinity,  law,  and  phyfic.  That  the  fecond  of 
thefe  was  thus  honoured,  was  owing  in  a great  meafure  to  an  acci- 
dent, the  difeovery,  in  the  year  1137,  of  the  original  manufeript  of 
the  PandeXs  of  Judinian,  which  had  been  lod  for  five  hundred  years, 
and  was  then  recovered,  of  which  fortunate  event,  to  go  no  farther 
for  evidence  of  it,  Mr.  Selden  gives  the  following  account : ‘ The 
‘ emperors  from  Judinian,  who  died  565,  until  Lotharius  II.  in  the 
‘ year  1 125,  fo  much  negleXed  the  body  of  the  civil  law,  that  all 

* that  time  none  ever  profefled  it.  But  when  the  emperor  Lotha- 

* rius  II.  took  Atnalfi,  he  there  found  an  old  copy  of  the  PandeXs 

* or  Digeds,  which  as  a precious  mounument  he  gave  to  the  Pifans, 

* by  reafon  whereof  it  was  called  Litera  Pifana ; from  whence  it 

* hath  been  tranfiated  to  Florence,  &c,  and  is  never  brought  forth 

$?»t  a pore  matflrr  of  arte* 

>£5a&  toot  bab  little  part 
Of  the  qtn&ribialpf, 

/Joe  pet  of  tribial#, 

/ior  of  pfjilofopbrir, 

/Jet  of  pfjilologp. 

* but 
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• but  with  torch-light,  or  other  reverence.’  Annotations  on  For- 
tefeue  de  Laudibus,  pag.  18,  19. 

No  fooner  was  the  civil  law  placed  in  the  number  of  the  fciences,. 
and  confidered  as  an  important  branch  of  academical  learning,  than 
the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  zealous  adherents,  judged  it  not  only 
expedient,  but  alfo  highly  neceffary,  that  the  canon  law  fhould  have 
the  fame  privilege,.  There  were  not  wanting  before  this  time,  certain 
collcdlions  of  the  canons  or  laws  of  the  church  j but  thefe  cohesions 
were  fo  deflitute  of  order  and  method,  and  were  fodefedtive,  both  in 
refpedl  to  matter  and  form,  that  they  could  not  be  conveniently  ex- 
plained in  the  fchools,  or  be  made  ufe  of  as  fyftems  of  ecclcfiaftical 
polity.  Hence  it  was  that  Gratian,  a Benedidline  monk  belonging 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Felix  and  Nabor  at  Bolonia,  by  birth  a Tufcan, 
compofed,  about  the  year  1 1 30,  for  the  ufe  of  the  fchools,  an  abridg- 
ment or  epitome  of  canon  law,  drawn  from  the  letters  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, decrees  of  councils,  and  writings  of  the  ancient  dodtors.  Pope 
Eugenius  III.  was  extremely  fatisfied  with  this  work,  which  was- 
alfo  received  with  the  highefl  applaufe  by  the  dodlors  and  profeffors 
of  Bolonia,  and  was  unanimoufly  adopted  as  the  text  they  were  to 
follow  in  their  public  ledtures.  The  profeffors  at  Paris  were  the 
full  that  followed  the  example  of  thofe  of  Bolonia,  which  in  procefs 
of  time  was  imitated  by  the  greatell  part  of  the  European  colleges. 
But  notwithftanding  the  encomiums  bellowed  upon  this  performance 
which  was  commonly  called  the  Decretal  of  Gratian,  and  was  intitled 
by  the  author  himfclf,  the  reunion  or  coalition  of  the  jarring  canons, 
feveral  moll  learned  and  eminent  writers  of  the  Romifli  communion 
acknowledge  it  to  be  full  of  errors  and  defedts  of  various  kinds.  How- 
ever, as  the  main  defign  of  this  abridgment  of  the  canons  was  to 
fupport  the  defpotifm,  and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff?,  its  innumerable  defedts  were  over-looked,  its  merits  exag- 
gerated, and,  what  is  Hill  more  l'urprifing,  it  enjoys  at  this  day,  in 
an  age  of  light  and  liberty,  that  high  degree  of  veneration  and  au- 
thority which  was  inconfiderately,  though  more  excufably  lavifhed 
upon  it  in  an  age  of  tyranny,  fuperflition,  and  darknefs. 

Such  among  the  Latins  as  were  ambitious  of  making  a figure  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  applied  theml'elves  with  the  utmod  zeal  and 
diligence  to  the  Rudy  of  philofophy.  Philofophy,  taken  in  its  moil 

ex  ten- - 
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extenfive  and  general  meaning,  comprehended,  according  to  the  me- 
thod univerfally  received  towards  the  middle  of  this  century,  four 
clafTes,  it  was  divided  into  theoretical,  practical,  mechanical,  and 
logical.  The  firft  clafs  comprehended  theology,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philofophy  j in  the  fecond  clafs  were  ranked  ethics, 
oeconomics,  and  politics;  the  third  contained  the  arts  more  im- 
mediately fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  life,  fuch  as  navigation, 
agriculture,  hunting,  &c.  The  fourth  was  divided  into  grammar 
and  compofition,  the  latter  of  which  was  farther  fubdivided  into  rhe- 
toric, dialectic,  and  fophiftry  ; and  under  the  term  dialectic  was 
comprehended  that  part  of  metaphyfics,  which  treats  of  general  no- 
tions : this  divifion  was  almofi:  univerfally  adopted  : fame  indeed 
were  for  feparating  grammar  and  mechanics  from  philofophy,  a no- 
tion highly  condemned  by  others,  who  under  the  general  term 
philofophy  comprehended  the  whole  circle  of  the  fcienccs. 

This  new  arrangement  of  the  fciences  can  hardly  be  faid  to  com- 
prehend mufic,  as  it  would  be  too  much  to  fuppofe  it  included  in  the 
general  divifion  of  mathematics  ; for  notwithftanding  its  intimate 
connexion  with  both  arithmetic  and  geometry,  it  is  very  certain  that 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  fpcaking,  it  was  cultivated  with  a 
view  merely  to  pradtice,  and  the  rendering  the  choral  fervice  to  the 
utmoft  degree  pompous  and  folcmn  ; and  there  is  no  other  head  in 
the  above  divifion  under  which  it  could  with  propriety  be  arranged. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  time  of  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluni,  ledtures  were 
publicly  red  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  orr  thofe  parts  of  St.  Auguf- 
tine’s  writings  that  treat  of  tnulic  and  the  metre  of  verfes  ; this  fadl 
is  flightly  mentioned  in  the  Menagiana,  tom.  II.  But  the  authors 
of  the  Hiftoirc  Litteraire  de  la  France  arc  more  particular,  for  they 
fay  that  in  the  tenth  century  mufic  began  to  be  cultivated  in  France 
with  Angular  induftry  and  attention  ; and  that  thofe  great  mafters 
Remi  d’Auxerrc,  Hucbald  de  St.  Amand,  Gerbert,  and  Abbon, 
gave  ledtures  on  mufic  in  the  public  fchools.  But  it  feems  that  the 
fuhjedts  principally  treated  on  in  thefe  their  ledtures  had  very  little 
connection  with  the  theory  of  mufic.  In  fhort,  their  view  in  this 
method  of  inftitution  was  to  render  familiar  the  precepts  of  tonal  and 
rythmical  mufic  j to  lay  down  rules  for  the  management  of  the  voice, 
and  to  facilitate  and  improve  the  pradtice  of  plain  chant,  which 

Char- 
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Charlemagne  with  fo  much  difficulty  had  eftablifhed  in  that  part  of 
his  dominions  *. 

The  reformation  of  the  fcalc  by  Guido  Aretinus,  and  the  other 
improvements  made  by  him,  as  alfo  the  invention  of  the  Cantus 
Menfurabilis  by  Franco,  were  fo  many  new  accefiions  to  muiical 
fcience.  ' It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  which 
was  all  that  was  wanting  to  render  the  fyftem.  complete,  was  added 
by  Franco,  within  fixty  years  after  the  improvement  of  it  by 
Guido,  and  this,  as  it  affociated  metrical  with  harmonical  combina- 
tions, was  productive  of  infinite  variety,  and  afforded  ample  fcope,, 
not  only  for  difquifition,  but  for  the  exercife  of  the  powers  of  inven- 
tion in  mufical  compofition. 

But  notwithffanding  thefe  and  other  advantages- which  the  fcience 
derived  from  the  labours  of  Guido  and  Franco,  it  is  much  to  be 
queftioned  whether  the  improvements  by  them  fevcrally  made,  and 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  former,  were  in  general  embraced  with  that 
degree  of  ardour  which  the  authors  of  the  FJiffoire  Litteraire  de  la. 
France  feem  in  many  places  of  their  work  to  intimate  ; at  lead  it 
may  be  laid  that  in  this  country  it  was  fome  cpnfiderable  time,  per- 
haps near  a century,  before  the  method  of  notation,  by  points,, 
commas,  and  fuch  other  marks  as  have  hereinbefore  been  deferibed, 
gave  place  tp  th^t  invented  by,CJuid9 ; and  for  this  a/Tertion  there  is 
at  lead  probable  evidence  in  a manufeript  now*  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary, thus  deferibed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  manuferipts,. 
which  makes  part  of  the  Catalogi  Librorum  manuferiptorum,  printed 
at  Oxford  1697,  viz.  No.  2558,  63.  ‘ Codex  elegantiffimf  feriptusqui 
‘ Troparion  appellatur : continet  quippe  tropos,  five  hymnos  facros, . 
* viz.  Alleluja,  traCtus,  modulamina  profas  per  anni  circulum  in  fedos 
*-  et  dies  Dominicos : omnia  notis  muficis  antiquis  fuperferipta/ 

The  precife  antiquity  of  this  manufeript  is  now  very  difficult  to 
be  afeertained,  and  the  rather  as  it  appears  to  be  writted  by  different 
perfons  in  a variety  of  hands  and  characters.  Here  follow  three 
fpecimens  of  its  contepts,  which  for  the  particular  purpofe  of  in— 

* The  labours  of  Cha'rlcfrfagni  lb  this  end  were  nut  merely  the  iffeflsdf  his  zeal,  for 
he  entertained  a great  love  for  mufic,  and  was  himfelf  flailed  in  it.  In  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  founded  by  him,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  endowed  fchools  for  the- 
(tuily  and  practice  of  mutici  at  church  he  always  lung  his  part  in  the  choral  fervice,  and 
lie  exhorted  other  princes  to  do  the  fame.  He  was  very  defirous  all’o  that  his  daughters 
fliould  attain  a proficiency  in  Tinging,  and  to  that  end  had  mailers  to  inltrucl  them  three: 
hours  every  day, 
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ferting  them  in  this  place,  have  with  all  pofiible  cxadlnefs  been  traced 
off  from  the  bookjtfelf. 
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But  upon  a comparifon  of  thecharafter  in  which  the  words  of  the 
above  fpecimens  arc  written,  with  many  other  ancient  manufcripts, 
it  feems  clearly  to  be  that  of  the  twelfth  century ; and  if  fo,  it 
proves  that  the  ancient  method  of  notation  was  retained  near  a cen- 
tury after  the  time  when  Guido  flourifhed. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  improvements  of  Guido 
and  Franco  were  at  firft  received  only  by  the  Latin  church,  and 
that  it  was  many  centuries  before  they  were  acqtiiefced  in  by 
that  of  the  Greeks  : an  inference  to  this  purpofe  might  poffibly  be 
drawn  from  a paflage  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Wallis  above-cited,  in 
which,  after  giving  his  opinion  of  the  Greek  ritual  therein  men- 
tioned, he  conjectures  it  to  be  at  lead  three  hundred  years  old  5 but 
it  is  a matter  beyond  a doubt  that  the  ancient  method  of  notation 
above  fpoken  of,  was  retained  by  the  Greek  church  fo  low  down  as 
to  near  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  In  the  library  of 
Jefus  college,  Oxon,  is  a manufeript  with  this  title  in  a modern 
character,  perhaps  the  hand-writing  of  fome  librarian  who  had  the 
cuftody  of  it,  viz.  * Meletius  Monachus  de  Mufica  Ecclefiaftica, 
* cum  variorum  Poetarum  facrorum  Canticis,’  purporting  to  be  the 
precepts  of  choral  fervicc,  and  a colleftion  of  offices  ufed  in  the 
Greek  church,  in  Greek  characters,  with  fuch  mufical  notes  as 
are  above-mentioned.  As  to  Meletius,  he  appears  clearly  to  be  the 
writer  and  not  the  compofer,  either  of  the  poetry  or  the  mufic  of  thefe 
hymns  5 for  befides  that  the  colophon  of  the  manufeript  indicates 
moil  clearly  that  it  was  written  and  corrected  with  the  hand  of  Me- 
letius himfclf,  the  names  of  the  feveral  perfons  who  compofed  the 
tunes  or  melodies  as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  book,  are  regu- 
larly fubjoined  to  each. 

The  name  of  Meletius  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Medicasan 
library  ; and  tom.  III.  pag.  167  thereof  he  is  ftyled  1 Monachus  Mo- 
' nafterii  SS.  Trinitatis  apud  Tiberiopolim  in  Phrygia  Majore,  incer- 
ta:  jEtatisj’  notwithftanding  which  the  time  of  his  writing  this  ma- 
nufeript is  by  himfelf,  and  in  his  own  hand-writing,  moft  precifely 
afeertained,  as  hereafter  will  be  made  appear. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  it  may  fuffice  to  fay  in  general  that 
it  is  a tranfeript  of  a great  variety  of  hymns,  pfalms,  and  other  offices, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  words  in  black,  and  the  mufical  notes  in  red  cha- 
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rafters.  In  a leaf  preceding  the  title  is  a portrait  of  an  ecclefiaftic, 
probably  that  of  Meletius  himfelf,  in  this  form. 


Then  follows  the  tranfcriber's  title,  which  is  in  red  charafters.’and 
is  to  thiseffeft,  ‘ Inftruftions  for  Singing  in  the  Church,  collefted  from 
* the  ancient  and  modern  Muficians  thefe  inftruftions  fecra  to  pre- 
fuppofe  a knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  mufic  in  the  reader,  and 
for  the  moil  part  are  meant  to  declare  what  melodies  are  proper  to 
the  feveral  offices  as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  fervice,  and  to 
afcertain  the  number  of  fyllables  to  each  note.  The  following  is  a 
fpecimen  of  a hymn,  the  words  whereof  have  a clofe  refemblance  to 
thofe  in  the  Harleian  MS.  above  fpoken  of,  as  will  appear  by  a com- 
parifon  of  one  with  the  other. 
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To  the  offices  are  fubjoined  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  feve- 
rally  compofed  the  melodies  ; among  thefe  the  following  moft  fre- 
quently occur,  Joannes  Lampadarius,  Manuel  Chrifaphus,  Joafiph 
Kukuzelus,  Johannes  Kukuzeli,  Demetrius  Redeffes,  Johannes  Da- 
nialcenus  *,  Poletikcs,  Johannes  Lafcares,  Georgius  Stauropulus, 
Arfenius  Monachus,  probably  he  that  was  afterwards  patriarch  of 
Conftantinople  under  Theodore  Lafcares  the  younger,  in  1255, 


• Johannes  Damafcenus  is  celebrated  by  Du  Pin  as  a fubtle  divine,  a dear  and  metho- 
dical writer,  and  able  compiler.  The  account  given  of  him  by  this  author  in  his  Biblio- 
theque,  cent.  V1U.  contains  not  the  leaf!  intimation  that  he  was  better  acquainted  with 
niulic  than  others  of  his  profelGon  1 neverthelefs  a very  learned  and  excellent  tnufician  of 
this  century,  Matthcfon  of  Hamburg,  in  his  Volkonvmenon  Capcllnvciller,  Hamburg, 
*739,  pag,  26,  aliens  that  he  was  not  only  very  wd!  lkillcd  in  it,  but  that  he  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Melodos,  by  reafon  of  his  excellent  finging,.  and  alio 

for  his  having  compofed  thole  fine  melodies  to  which  the  Pfalms  are  ufuaily  lung  in  live 
eallern  churches  He  flourilhcd  in  the  eighth  century  ; and  ill  the  account  which  Du 
Pin  has  given  of  him,  fome  of  the  moil  remarkable  particulars  arc,  that  he  being  coiinfcl'or 
of  (late  to  the  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  who  rcfidcd  at  Damafciu,  and  having  difeover- 
cd  a veal  for  imagc-worlhip,  the  emperor  l.co  Ifauriecs,  a great  enemy  to  images, 
procured  a perfon  to  counterfeit  the  writing  of  Damafccniis  in  a letter  10  (he  caliph, 
purporting  no  lefs  than  a defign  to  betray  the  city  of  Damafcus  into  the  hands  'if 
Leo,  which  wrought  fuch  an  effect,  that  Damafecnus  was  fentenced  to  lofe  his  right 
hand,  which  was  cutoff  accordingly,  and  expofed  on  a gibbet  to  the  view  of  all  the  citi- 
zens. Du  Pin  adds,  that  if  we  believe  the  author  of  St.  John  Darnnfccne's  life,  his  hand 
was  reunited  to  his  arm  by  a miracle,  for  that  as  foon  as  it  was  cut  off  he  be  ged  it  of  the 
caliph,  and  immediately  retiring  to  his  dwelling,  applied  it  to  tbcwrifl  from  whence  it 
had  been  tut,  and  proftrating  himfclf  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  befought  her  to  unite 
it  to  his  arm,  which  petition  flic  granted.  As  foon  as  he  haJ  received  the  benefit  of  this 
miracle,  lit  retired  from  the  court  of  the  caliph  to  the  raonalleiy  of  Si.  Sabas  at  Jeruf.ilcm, 
and  applied  himfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  mufic,  and  very  probably  to  the  competition  of  thofe  v ei  y 
melodies  which  have  rendered  his  name  fo  famous.  He  died  about  the  year  750,  having 
tone  few  years  befiorc  been  ordained  pricil  by  the  patriarch  of  Jcrulalcm. 
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Elias  Chryfaphes,  Thcodulus,  GeraGmus,  Agalleanus,  Anthiinus,  Xa- 
chialus,  Clemens  Monachus,  Agioretes. 

The  fpccimcn  here  given  from  the  above-mentioned  curious 
manufeript  is  inferted  with  a view  to  determine  a very  important 
quellion,  namely,  what  were  the  muGcal  chara&crs  in  ufc  among 
the  modern  Greeks  : if  any  circumftance  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  evidence  that  they  were  thofe  above  reprefented,  it  can  only  be 
the  age  in  which  Mcletius  lived  j but  this  is  afeertained  by  the  colo- 
phon of  the  MS.  which  is  to  this  effedt  This  book  was  wrote  and 

* corrected  by  me  Melctius,  a monk  and  prdbyter,  in  the  year  of 
4 our  Lord  1635 

Johannes  Sarisburiknsis,  a very  learned  and  polite  fcholar 
ofthe  twelfth  century,  has  a place  in  Walther’s  Catalogue  of  mufical 
Writers  : he  was  a native  of  England,  being  born,  as  his  name  im- 
ports, at  Salilbury,  and  about  the  year  11 10.  At  the  age  of  feven- 

• It  is  highly  probable  that  this  method  of  notation  continued  to  be  praflifed  by  the  mo- 
dern Greeks  till  within  thefe  few  years  ; at  lead  it  feems  to  have  been  in  ufc  at  the  time  of 
publilhing  a trad  entitled  Balliofergus,  or  a Commentary  upon  the  foundation,  Founders, 
and  Affaires  of  Ualliol  College,  Oxon,  by  Henry  Savage,  Maftcr  of  the  laid  College,  quarto, 
Oxford  1 663,  in  w hich,  pag.  121,  is  the  following  article. 

‘ Nathaniel  Conopius  was  a Cretan  born,  anil  trained  tip  in  the  Grech  church  j he  be- 

* came  nfwroztrxta.AS',  or  Primore,  to  the  afottfaid  Cyrill  patriarch  of  Conffantinople  j 
‘ upon  the  draneling  of  whom  by  the  vizir,  the  Grand  Signeur  of  the  Turks  being  not 
‘ then  returned  from  the  liege  of  Babylon,  he  fled  over,  and  came  into  England,  addreff- 

* ing  liimfelf  with  credentials  from  thcEnglifh  agent  in  Confiaminople  to  the  lord  arch- 
■ bilhop  of  Canterbury,  Laud,  who  allowed  him  maintenance  in  this  college,  where  he 
‘ took  on  himfclf  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  about  anno  1642.  And  laftly,  being 

* returned  home,  he  became  hilltop  of  Smyrna.  He  fpake  and  wrote  the  genuine  Greek, 

‘ for  which  he  was  had  in  great  veneration  in  bis  country,  others  ufing  the  vulgar  only  s 

* w hich  mull  be  underftood  of  profe  too,  for  poetical  Greek  he  had  not,  but  what  he 
‘ learned  here.  As  for  his  writing,  I have  feen  a great  book  of  mufick,  as  lie  faid  of  his 
‘ own  compofing;  for  his  (kill  wherein  his  countrymen,  in  their  letters  to  him,  ftiled 
4 him  pHrwinm?  ; but  the  notes  arc  fuch  as  are  not  in  ufc  with,  or  underflood  by,  any 
4 of  the  wertern  churches.’ 

The  author  from  whom  the  above  account  is  taken  was  pcrfonally  inimatc  with  Cono- 
pius, and  adds  that  he  had  often  heard  him  ling  a melody,  which,  in  the  hook  above- 
cited  he  has  rendered  in  modem  mufical  chandlers.  Wood  has  taken  notice  of  this  perfon, 
Atlicn.  Oxon.  1 140,  and  relates  that  while  he  continued  in  Baiiol  college  he  made  the 
drink  for  his  own  ufe  called  coffee,  and  ufually  drank  it  every  morning,  being  the  firft,  as 
the  ancients  of  the  houfc  had  informed  him,  that  was  ever  drank  in  Oxon.  YVood,  in  the 
account  of  his  life  wtitten  by  himfelf,  pag.  65,  8c,  fays  that  in  1650,  a Jew,  named 
Cirques  Jobfon,  born  near  Mount  I.ibanus,  opened  a coflce-houfe  in  Oxford,  between 
Edmund  hall  and  Queen’s  college  corner,  and  that  after  remaining  there  fomc  time,  he 
removed  to  London,  and  fold  it  in  Southampton- buildings,  Holborn,  and  was  living  there 
in  tfiri.  More  of  Conopius  may  be  feen  in  the  EpifUcs  of  Gcratd  John  Y'offius, 
part  it.  pag.  145. 
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teen  he  went  into  France,  and  fome  years  afterwards  was  honoured 
with  a commiffion  fromthe  king  his  mafter,  to  refide  near  Pope  Eu- 
genius,  and  attend  to  the  interefts  of  his  country  5 being  returned  to 
England,  he  received  great  marks  of  friendfhip  and  efteem  from 
Becket,  then  lord  chancellor,  and  became  an  affiftant  to  him  in  the 
difeharge  of  that  office.  It  is  faid  that  Beckct  took  the  advice  of 
Johannes  Sarifburienfis  about  the  education  of  the  king's  eldcft  fon, 
and  many  young  noble  Engliffi  lords,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
inftrudt  in  learning  and  good  manners ; and  that  he  committed  to 
him  the  care  of  his  domeftic  concerns  whilft  he  was  abroad  in 
Guienne  with  king  Henry  II.  Upon  Becket’s  promotion  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury,  Sarifburienfis  went  to  refide  with  him  in  his  diocefc, 
and  retained  f'uch  a fenfe  of  his  obligation  to  him,  that  when  that 
prelate  was  murdered,  he  intercepted  a blow  which  one  of  the  afl'a- 
fins  aimed  at  the  head  of  his  mafter,  and  received  a wound  on  his 
arm,  fo  great,  that  after  a twelvemonth's  attendance  on  him,  his 
furgeons  defpaired  of  healing  it}  at  length  however  he  was  cured, 
and  in  the  year  1179,  at  the  earneft  entreaty  of  the  province,  was 
made  bifhop  of  Chartres,  upon  which  he  went  to  refide  there,  and 
lived  an  example  of  that  modefty  and  virtue  which  he  had  preached 
and  recommended  in  his  writings.  He  enjoyed  this  dignity  but 
three  years,  for  he  died  1182,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  da  Jofaphat.  Leland  profeffes  to  difeover  in  him 
4 Omnem  feientis  orbem  and  Bale,  Cent.  Ill  No.  1.  celebrates 
him  as  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  fcholar,  mufician,  mathemati- 
cian, philofopher,  and  divine.  Among  other  books  he  compofcd  a 
treatife  in  Latin,  entitled  Polycraticus,  five  dc  Nugis  Curialium  et 
Veftigiis  Philofophorum,  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  firft  book  whereof 
is  entitled  Dc  Mufica  et  Inflrumentis,  et  Modis  et  Frudtu  eorum, 
and  is  a brief  but  very  ingenious  difiertation  on  the  fubjedt;  and  as 
to  the  book  in  general,  notwithftanding  the  cenfure  of  Lipfius,  who 
calls  it  a patch  work,  containing  many  pieces  of  purple,  intermixed 
with  fragments  of  a better  age,  it  may  be  truly  faid  that  it  is  a learn- 
ed, curious,  and  very  entertaining  work  ; and  of  this  opinion  Du 
Pin  leems  to  be  in  the  following  charadter  which  he  has  given  of  it : 
4 This  is  an  excellent  bock  relating  to  the  employments,  the  duties, 
4 the  virtues,  and  vices  of  great  men,  and  efpecially  of  princes  and 
4 great  lords,  and  contains  a great  many  moral  thoughts,  fcntences, 
. 4 fine 
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‘ fine  paflages  of  authors,  examples,  apologues,  pieces  of  hiftory 
* and  common  topics  It  was  firft  printed  by  Conftantine  Frandi- 
nus,  at  Paris,  in  1513,  in  a fmall  odtavo  fize. 

CHAP.  IV. 

CONR  ADUS,  a monk  of  the  abbey  of  f lirfaugia  in  Germany,  and 
therefore  furnamed  Hirfaurgienfis,  flourished  about  1 140,  under 
the  emperor  Conrade  III,  whom  the  hiftorians  and  chronologers  place 
between  Conrade  II.  and  Frederic  Barbarofl'a.  He  was  a philofo- 
pher,  rhetorician,  mufician,  and  poet  ; and,  among  other  things, 
was  author  of  a book  on  mufic  and  the  tones  -j-. 

Adamus  Dorensis,  Adam  of  Dore,  Door,  or  Dowr,  from  the 
Britith  Dur,  the  feite  of  an  abbey  in  Herefordlhire,  is  much  cele- 
brated for  his  learning,  and  particularly  for  his  (kill  in  the  fcicnce 
of  mufic.  The  following  is  the  futn  of  the  account  which  Bale, 
Pits,  and  other  biographical  writers  give  of  him.  * Adam  of  Dore,  a 
‘ man  of  great  note,  was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Dore,  and  very  pro- 
* fitably  fpent  his  younger  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  fciences. 
* He  was  a lover  of  poetry,  philofophy,  and  mufic,  attaining  to  great 
* perfection  in  all  ; to  thefe  accomplishments  he  added  piety,  and 
* ftridt  regularity  of  life,  and  made  fuch  proficiency  in  all  kinds  of 
* virtue,  that  for  his  great  merit  he  was  elected  abbot  of  the  monaftery 
* of  Dore.  In  his  time  there  were  great  contentions  between  the  fecu- 
‘ lars  and  the  monks;  upon  which  occafion  Sylvefter  Girald,  a learned 
‘ man,  and  of  great  eminence  among  the  clergy  wrote  a book  enti- 
‘ tied  Speculum  Ecclefite,  in  which  he  charged  the  regulars  with  ava- 
‘ rice  and  lull,  not  fparing  even  the  Ciftercian  monks.  Adam,  to 
* vindicate  the  honour  of  the  religious,  and  efpecially  thofc  of  his  own 
* order,  wrote  a book  againft  the  Speculum  of  Girald  5 he  wrote  alfo 
• a Treatife  on  the  Elements  of  Mufic,  and  fomc  other  things,  particu- 
* larly  fatires,  bitter  ones  enough,  againft  Simon  A the,  a canon  of 
* Hereford,  Sylvefter  Girald’s  advocate  and  friend.  This  Adam  flou- 
* rithed  in  1200,  under  king  John 

• Dibl.  Ucs  Auteurs  Eccl.  cent.  XU.  t VofTius,  Do  Scicnt  Math.  cap.  Jx.  % jo. 
% Othmvifc  called  Giraldus  (Jjmbrcnfis.  Tann.  Bibl.  in  Art.  Me  was  the  author  oi  the 
tra&  entitled  Cambrhc  Defer  iptio,  cited  in  the  preceding  volume,  book  I V.  ebap.  5. 

$ Tann.  Biblioih.  Gibibn’s  View  of  the  Churches  of  Door  and  Mom  Lacy,  Lone!, 
quarto,  pag.  15. 
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Albertos  Magnus  was  born  about  the  year  of  Chrift  1200  : a 
man  illuftrions  by  his  birth,  but  more  for  his  deep  and  extenfive 
learning;  he  was  defeended  from  the  dukes  of  Schawben,  and  taught 
at  Paris  and  Cologne  ; Thomas  Aquinas  was  his  difciple.  In  1260 
he  was  elected  bilhop  of  Ratilbon,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  refign- 
ed  his  bifhoprick,  and  returned  to  his  cell  at  Cologne,  in  127411c 
a flirted  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  quality  of  ambaffador  from  the 
emperor.  He  left  many  monuments  of  his  genius  and  learning,  and 
has  treated  the  fubjedts  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  aftronomy,  per- 
fpedtive,  or  optics,  and  mulic,  in  a manner  worthy  of  admiration. 
It  is  faid  that  he  had  the  fecret  of  tranfmutation,  and  that  by  means 
of  that  art  he  difeharged  all  the  debts  of  his  bifhoprick  of  Ratifbon 
within  the  three  years  that  he  continued  to  hold  it.  Some  have  gone 
farther,  and  charged  him  with  being  a magician  j as  a proof  whereof 
they  relate  that  he  had  formed  a machine  in  the  (hape  of  a man, 
which  he  reforted  to  as  an  oracle  for  the  explanation  of  all  difficulties 
that  occured  to  him  : they  fay  that  he  wrought  thirty  years  without 
interruption  in  forging  this  wonderful  figure,  which  Naudcus  calls 
the  Androis  of  Albertus,  and  that  the  feveral  parts  of  it  were  formed 
under  particular  afpe&s  and  conftellations ; but  that  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, the  difciple  of  Albertus,  not  being  able  to  bear  its  everlafting 
tittle-tattle,  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  that  too  in  his  mafler’s  houle. 
The  general  ignorance  of  mankind  at  different  periods  has  expofed 
many  a learned  man  to  an  imputation  of  the  like  fort  j pope  Syl- 
veftiy  II.  Robert  Groflhead  *,  biffiop  of  Lincoln,  and  Roger  Bacon, 
if  we  may  believe  feme  writers,  had  each  a brazen  head  of  his  own 

• ‘ ct  tfie  great  clerk  s©roflcff 

‘ g rrbe,  botoc  buffi  that  fjc  bias* 

‘ Upon  tfje  clcrgic  an  Ijcab  of  brass 
• 4 Co  forge,  anb  malic  it  for  to  telle 
4 Of  futb  tljmgsf  as  bcfdlc : 

4 3Cnb  febett  perest  bcftncflTc 
4 £?e  Iaibc,  but  for  the  lacbclTc 
4 Of  fjfllf  a minute  of  an  botirr, 

4 fro  firff  fjc  began  tu  labtmcc, 

4 pc  icCc  all  tfjat  be  liab  bo.' 

Gower.  Confeflio  A mantis,  fol.  lnTii. 
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making,  which  they  confulted  upon  all  difficulties.  Naudeus  has 
expofed  the  folly  of  this  notion  in  an  elaborate  apology  for  thefe  and 
other  great  men  whofe  memories  have  been  thus  injured  ; and  though 
he  admits  that  Albertus  might  poffibly  have  in  his  polTeffion  a head 
or  ffatue  of  a man,  fo  ingenioufly  contrived,  as  that  the  air  which 
was  blown  into  it  might  receive  the  modifications  requifite  to  form 
a human  voice  ; he  denies  that  any  magical  power  whatever  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  conltruCtion  of  it.  Albertus  died  at  Cologne  in  the 
year  12805  his  body  was  interred  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  the 
Dominican  convent  there,  and  was  found  entire  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  Although  his  learning  and  abilities  had  ac- 
quired him  the  epithet  of  Great,  it  is  related  that  he  was  in  his  per- 
fon  fo  very  little  a man,  that  when  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  he 
killed  the  feet  of  the  pope,  his  holinefs,  after  he  had  rifen  up,  think- 
ing he  was  yet  on  his  knees,  commanded  him  to  Hand.  The  num- 
ber of  books  which  he  wrote  is  prodigious,  for  they  amount  to 
twenty- one  volumes  in  folio  *. 

Gregory  of  Bridlington,  a canon  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Au- 
guflinc,  precentor  of  the  church  of  his  monaftery  of  Bridlington, 
and  afterwards  prior  thereof,  flouriffied  about  the  year  1217.  He 
wrote  a Treatife  De  Arte  Mufices,  in  three  books,  and  is  mentioned 
by  biffiop  Tanner  as  a man  of  learning  and  abilities. 

GualteruS  Odingtonus,  otherwife  Walter  of  Evelham,  a 
writer  of  great  fkill  in  the  fcience  of  mulic,  was  a BenediCtinc 
monk,  he  flouriffied  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  III.  about  the  year 
1240.  Biffiop  Tanner,  on  the  authority  of  Pits,  Bale,  and  Leland, 
gives  him  the  character  of  a very  learned  man ; and  Fuller  has  cele- 
brated him  among  the  worthies  of  Worccfterffiire.  Tanner  -j-  refers 
to  a manufeript  treatife  of  his  in  the  library  of  Chrift  Church  college 
Cambridge,  intitled  De  Speculationc  Mufices,  in  fix  books,  begin- 
ning • Plura  quam  digna  de  muficae  fpecula and  in  a manufeript 
collection  of  traCts  in  the  Cotton  library,  Tiberius,  B.  IX.  traCt  3, 
is  a treatife  of  the  notes  or  mufical  characters,  and  their  different 
properties,  in  which  the  long,  the  large,  the  breve,  the  femibrevc, 
and  the  minim,  are  particularly  charaCterifed  5 at  the  end  of  this 

• Baylc,  in  art.  t Bibliotheca,  pag.  558. 
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trcatife  we  have  thefc  words,  • Hxc  Odyngtonus,’  plainly  intimating 
that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  looked  upon  Gualtcrus  Odingtonus 
as  the  auhor  of  it ; but  there  is  great  reafon  to  fulpcft  that  it  is  not 
genuine,  for  the  initial  fentence  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the  tradl 
De  Speculationc  Mufices,  as  given  by  Tanner;  and  it  is  exprefsly 
aflerted  by  Morley  that  the  minim  was  invented  by  Philippus  de 
Vitriaco,  a famous  compofcr  of  motets,  who  muft  have  lived  long 
after  Walter.  Mr.  Stephens,  the  tranflator  and  continuator  of  Dug- 
dale’s  Monafticon,  in  his  catalogue  of  Engliih  learned  men  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedidt,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  perfon. 

* Walter,  monk  of  Evcfham,  a man  of  a facetious  wit,  who  apply- 

* ing  himfelf  to  literature,  left  he  fhould  fink  under  the  labour  of  the 

* day,  the  watching  at  night,  and  continual  obfervance  of  regular 

* difeipline,  ufed  at  fpare  hours  to  divert  himfelf  with  the  decent 

* and  commendable  diverfion  of  mufick,  to  render  himfelf  the  more 

* chcarful  for  other  duties ; whether  at  length  this  drew  him  off 

* from  other  ftudies  I know  not,  but  there  appears  no  other  work  of 

* his  than  a piece  entitled  Of  the  Speculation  of  Mufick.  He  flou- 

* riftied  in  1240/ 

Vincentius,  archbiftiop  of  Beauvois  in  France,  about  the  year 
1250,  was  in  great  repute.  He  was  a native  of  Burgundy,  and 
treated  of  the  fcience  of  mufic  in  his  Dodtrinale. 

Roger  Bacon,  a monk  of  the  Francifcan  order,  born  at  Ilcheftcr 
in  Somerfetfhire,  in  1214,  the  great  luminary  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a celebrated  mathematician  and  philofopher,  as  appears  by  his 
voluminous  writings  in  almoft  all  branches  of  fcience,  and  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  learned  in  every  age,  wrote  a treatife  De  Valore  Mufi- 
ces. He  died  about  the  year  1292.  He  was  greatly  favoured  by 
Robert  Grofthead,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  underwent  the  common 
fate  of  learned  men  in  thofe  times,  of  being  accounted  by  the  vulgar 
a magician.  The  ftory  of  friar  Bacon’s  brazen  head  is  well  known, 
and  is  too  filly  to  merit  a refutation.  There  is  an  excellent  life  of 
him  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  written,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Dr. 
Campbell. 

Simon  Tailler,  a Dominican  and  a Scotfman,  mentioned  by 
Tanner,  flouriibed  bout  the  year  i24o.  He  wrote  De  Cantu  Eccle- 
fiaftico  reformando,  De  Tenore  Muficali,  and  two  other  tradts,  the 
one  intitled  Tctrachordum,  and  the  other  Pentachordum. 

Vol.  II.  G Johannes 
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Johannes  Pediasimus,  a native  of  Bulgaria,  a lawyer  by  pro- 
feflion,  and  keeper  of  the  patriarchal  feal  there,  is  reckoned  in  the 
number  of  mufical  writers.  He  flourilhed  about  the  year  1300,  and 
wrote  a Compendium  of  Geometry  and  a book  of  the  dtmenlions  of  the 
earth  j the  firft  is  in  the  library  of  themoft  chriftian  king,  the  latter, 
and  alfo  a Treatife  on  the  Science  of  Mufic,  in  that  of  the  city  of 
Auglburg  in  Germany  *. 

Pope  John  XXII.  has  a place  among  the  writers  on  mufic,  but 
for  what  reafon  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  fhew;  Du  Pin,  who 
fpeaks  of  him  among  the  ccclefiaflical  writers  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, fays  he  was  ingenious,  and  well  verfcd  in  the  fciences  -J- ; but 
by  the  catalogue  of  his  works  in  the  chronological  table  for  that  pe- 
riod, it  Teems  that  his  chief  excellence  was  his  fkill  in  the  canon  law 
nevcrthelefs  he  is  taken  notice  of  by  Broflard  and  Walther,  as  having 
written  on  mufic  ; and  in  the  Micrologus  of  Andreas  Ornithoparcus, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  1535,  a treatife  of  mufic  of  his  writing  is 
frequently  referred  to  ; and  in  the  fccond  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of 
the  Micrologus,  where  the  author  profefies  to  diftinguifh  between  a 
mufician  and  a finger,  he  cites  a pafiage  from  pope  John  XXII.  to 
this  effcift  : * To  whom  fliall  I compare  a cantor  better  than  a drunk- 

* ard  (which  indeed  goeth  home)  but  by  what  path  he  cannot  tell  ? 

* A mufician  to  a cantor  is  as  a prxtor  to  a crycr.’  And  in  the  fc- 
venth  chapter  of  the  fame  book  he  cites  him  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Tone  : * A tone,  fays  he,  is  the  diftance  of  one  voyce 

* from  another  by  a perfeift  found,  founding  ftrongly,  fo  called  a 

* tonando,  that  is  thundering  j for  tonare  [as  Johannes  Pontifcx  XX. 

* cap.  viii.  faith)  fignifieth  to  thunder  powerfully.’ 

The  fame  author,  lib.  I.  cap.  iii.  on  the  authority  of  Franchinus, 
though  the  pad-age  as  referred  to  by  him  if  not  be  found,  aflerts  that 
pope  John  and  Guido,  after  Boetius,  are  to  be  looked  on  as  the  mod 
excellent  muficians. 

It  is  find  that  John  was  the  fon  of  a flioemaker  of  Cahors,  and 
that  on  account  of  his  excellence  in  literature  Charles  II.  king  of  Na- 
ples appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  fon ; that  from  thence  he  rofc  to 

• Voflius,  De  Scient.  Malhem.  cap.  Hv.  $ 16. 

t Bibliolh,  dci  Auteuis  ecclciVatU^uc,  cent.  XIV. 
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the  purple,  and  at  length  to  the  papacy,  being  elected  thereto 
anno  1316. 

The  particulars  herein  before  enumerated  refpedling  the  progrefs 
of  mulic  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  the  church-fcrvice  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  as  alfo  the  accounts 
herein  before  given  of  the  moll  eminent  writers  on  mulic  during 
that  period,  are  Sufficient  to  fhew,  not  only  that  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  harmony  and  the  rudiments  of  tinging  were  deemed  a 
neccflary  part  of  the  clerical  inftitution,  but  alfo  that  the  clergy  were 
by  much  the  mod  able  proficients,  as  well  in  infirumental  as  vocal 
mufic,  for  this  very  obvious  reafon,  that  in  thofe  times  to  fing  was 
as  much  the  duty  of  a clerk,  or  as  we  fiiould  now  call  him,  a cler- 
gyman, as  at  this  day  it  is  for  fuch  a one  to  read  : neverthelefs  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  but  that  mufic,  to  a certain  degree,  was  known 
alfo  to  the  laity  ; and  that  the  mirth,  good  humour,  and  gaiety  of 
the  common  people,  efpecially  the  youthful  of  both  Sexes,  difeover- 
ed  itlelf  in  the  Tinging  of  fuch  fongs  and  ballads  as  fuited  with  their 
conceptions  and  chara&ers,  and  are  the  natural  effufions  of  mirth 
and  pleafantry  in  every  age  and  country.  But  of  thefc  it  is  not  cafy 
to  give  a full  and  fatisfadtory  account ; the  hiftorics  of  thofe  times 
being  little  more  than  brief  and  curfory  relations  of  public  events,  or 
partial  representations  of  the  adtions  and  characters  of  princes  and 
other  great  men,  who  had  recommended  themfclves  to  the  clergy  by 
their  munificence ; feldom  defeending  to  particulars,  and  affording 
very  little  of  that  kind  of  intelligence  from  whence  the  manners,  the 
humours,  and  particular  cuftoms  of  any  given  age  or  people  are  to 
be  collected  or  inferred.  Of  thefe  the  hiftories  contained  in  that  va- 
luable collection  entitled  the  Decern  Scriptores,  not  to  mention  the 
rhyming  Chronicles  of  Robert  of  Glouccftcr,  Peter  Langtoft,  and 
others,  arc  infiances. 

An  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  thofe  rhyming  chronicles,  of  which 
the  two  hillories  laft  abovc-mentio  cd  are  a fpecimen,  will  lead  us  to 
that  Source  from  whence,  in  all  probability,  the  fongs  and  ballads  of 
Succeeding  times  were  deduced  : So  early  as  the  timeot  Charlemagne, 
who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  that  fpecies  of  rhyming  Latin 
poetry  called  Leonine  verfe,  was  the  admiration  and  delight  of  men 
of  letters;  but  fubfequent  to  his  time,  that  is  to  fay  about  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  there  Sprang  up  in  Provence  certain  profcfiions 
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of  men  called  Troubadours,  or  Trouverres,  Jongleours,  Cantadours, 
Violars,  and  Mufars,  in  whom  the  faculties  both  of  inufic  and  poetry 
feemed  to  concentre  : the  firft  of  thefe  were  fo  denominated  from  the 
art  which  they  profefied  of  inventing  or  finding  out,  as  well  fubjedfs 
and  fentiments  as  rhymes,  conflicting  what  at  that  time  was 
deemed  poetry.  The  Jongleours  are  fuppofed  to  have  taken  their 
name  fro  n fomc  mufical  inllrument  on  which  they  played,  probably 
of  a name  refembling  in  its  found  that  by  which  their  profeflion  was 
diflinguifhed.  The  Cantadours,  called  alfo  Chanterrcs,  were  clear- 
ly fingers  of  fongs  and  ballads,  as  were  alfo  the  Mufars  j and  the  Vio- 
lars were  as  certainly  players  on  the  viol,  an  inflrument  of  greater 
antiquity  than  is  generally  imagined. 

Of  the  ancient  writers  of  romance  ahiftory  is  extant  in  the  lives  of 
the  Provet^al  poets,  written  in  French  by  Johannes  Noflradamus  * 
but  a much  more  fatisfatflory  account  of  them  is  contained  in  the 
tranfiation  thereof  into  Italian,  with  great  additions  thereto,  by  Gio. 
Mario  de  Crefcimbeni,  and  by  him  publiflied  with  the  title  of  Com- 
mentari  intorno  all’  Iftoria  della  volgare  Poefia.  Of  the  origin  of 
thefe,  and  particularly  of  the  Jongleurs  or  Juglcurs,  with  the  reft  of 
the  clafs  above-mentioned,  he  gives  a very  curious  relation  in  the 
fifth  book,  cap.  v.  of  his  work  above-mentioned,  to  the  following 
effetft. 

* After  having  remarked  that  from  Provence  the  Italians  derived 

* not  only  the  origin  and  art  of  writing  romances,  but  alfo  the  very 

* fubjcdls  on  which  they  were  founded,  it  will  not  be  difagreeablc  to 

* the  reader,  before  we  proceed  to  fpeak  of  our  own,  to  fay  fomewhal 

* of  the  romance  writers,  as  well  of  France  in  general,  as  of  Pro- 
‘ vence,  particularly  as  to  their  exercifes  and  manner  of  living.  It 


• The  lives  of  the  Provencal  poets  were  written  by  an  cccleftaftic  of  the  noble  family  of 
Cibo  in  Genoa,  who  is  diltingmfhed  by  the  fantaftieal  name  of  the  Monk  of  the  Golilcrv 
Iflands,  anti  lived  about  the  year  1248;  another  perfon,  an  ecclclialtic  alfo,  named  Idgo 
di  Sanccfario,  and  a native  of  Provence.  who  flourilhed  about  the  ycur  1+35,  compiled 
the  lives  of  the  poets  of  his  country.  Frc  n the  cnllcftiouc  made  by  thefe  two  pcrlnnt, 
Johannes  Noflradamus,  the  you'ieer  rruibcf  of  Michael  Noth  udamos  the  aftrologer  and 
pretended  prophet,  compiled  and  publilhed  at  Lyon:,,  in  j 37 5,  the  lives  of  the  uncicnc 
poets  of  Provence.  This  book  Giovanni  Mario  de  C efcimbcni  tranfl.*ted  into  Italian, 
and  publifhcd  with  the  addition  of  many  new  lives,  and  a commentary  containing  hillori- 
cal  notes  and  critical  obfervations,  in  the  year  1710.  A very  good  judge  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, Mr  Baretti,  fays  of  this  work  of  Crcfcimkeut  Uut  a true  poet  wiU  tun*  it  a book, 
very  delightful  to  read.  Italian  Library,  pag.  492. 
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4 is  not  known  precifcly  who  were  the  romance  writers  of  Provence, 

4 for  authors  that  mention  them  fpeak  only  in  general ; nor  have  we 
4 feen  any  romances  with  the  author’s  name,  other  than  that  of  the 

* Rofc,  begun  by  William  de  Lorry,  and  fiuilhed  by  John  de  Meun, 

4 as  may  be  feen  in  a very  old  copy  on  parchment  in  the  library  of 

* Cardinal  Ottoboni. 

* Some  of  their  romances  however  may  be  met  with  in  many  of 

* the  famous  Italian  libraries ; and  befides  that  of  the  Round  Table, 

4 and  that  of  Turpin,  Du  Cange,  Huetius,  and  Fauchet,  before  them 
4 mention  feveral,  fuch  as  Garilla,  Locran,  Triftram,  Launcelot  of 

* the  Lake,  Bertram,  Sangreale,  Merlin,  Arthur,  Perceval,  Perce- 

* forelt,  Ticl  Ulefpieghe,  Rinaldo,  and  Roncifvalle,  that  very  likely 

* have  been  the  foundation  of  many  of  thofe  written  by  our  Italians. 

‘ Thefe  romances  no  doubt  were  fung,  and  perhaps  Rolfi,  after  Ma- 

* latefla  Porta,  was  not  miflaken  when  he  thought  that  the  romance  ' 
4 fingers  were  ufed  to  fell  their  works  on  a llage  as  they  were  finging  ; 

* for  in  thofe  times  there  was  in  vogue  a famous  art  in  France  called 
4 Arte  de  Giuglari : thefe  juglers,  who  were  men  of  a comical 

* turn,  full  of  jefts  and  arch  ftyings,  and  went  about  finging  their 
4 verfes  in  courts,  and  in  the  houfes  of  noblemen,  with  a viol  and  a 

* harp,  or  feme  other  instrument,  had  befides  a particular  drefs  like 
4 that  of  our  Pierrots  in  common  plays,  not  adapted  to  the  quality 
4 of  the  fubjeft  they  were  tinging  ^like  the  ancient  rhapfodifts,  who, 

* when  they  lung  the  Odyflcy,  were  drefled  in  blue,  becaufe  they 
f celebrated  Ulyffcs’s  heroes  that  were  his  companions  in  his  voyages 

4 and  when  they  repeated  the  Iliad  they  appeared  generally  in  red, 

4 to  give  an  idea  of  the  vail  quantity  of  blood  Ipilt  at  the  fiege  of 
4 Tioy)  but  for  the  fake  of  entertaining  and  pleating  in  a burlefque 
4 manner  their  protestors  and  mailers,  for  which  reafon  they  were 

* called  Juglers,  quafi  Joculatores,  as  the  learned  Menage  very 
4 rightly  conjectures. 

‘ Many  of  the  Proven£al  poets  were  ufed  to  praCtife  the  fame  art, 

* and  alfo  our  Italians,  who  compofed  verfes  in  that  language ; for 
4 we  read  in  the  Vatican  manuferipts,  that  F.lias  de  Bariols,  aGenoefc, 

4 together  with  one  Olivieri,  went  to  the  court  of  count  Amfos 
4 de  Provence  as  juglers,  and  thence  paded  into  Sicily.  Ugo  della 
4 Penno,  and  Guglielmo  della  Torre,  exercifed  the  lame  profclfion  in 
4 Lombardy  j and  cardinal  Peter  de  Vcilac,  whenever  be  went  to 

4 vifit 
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‘ vifit  a king  or  a baron,  which  happened  very  often,  was  always  ac- 

* companied  by  juglers,  who  fung  the  fongs  called  in  thole  places 

* Serventcfi.  Befides  thofe  enumerated  by  Noflradatmis,  Aleflandro 

* Velutello  reckons  up  many  others,  who  travelled  about  and  fub- 

* filled  by  the  profeflion  of  minftrelfy,  the  nature  whereof  is  de- 

* feribed  by  Andrew  Du  Chcfnc,  in  his  notes  on  the  works  of  Alain 
‘ Chartier  where  he  cites  from  a romance  written  in  the  year  1230, 

* the  following  lines : 

* Qtiand  les  tables  oftees  furent, 

* C'il  Juggleur  in  pics  eflurent, 

* S’ont  vielles  6c  harpes  prifes, 

* Chanfons,  fons,  vers,  6c  reprifes. 

* Et  dc  gellcs  chante  nos  ont. 

When  the  tables  were  taken  away. 

The  juglers  Hood  up. 

Took  their  lyres,  and  harps  j 
Songs,  tunes,  verfes,  and  catches. 

And  exploits  they  fung  to  us. 

* It  is  not  our  intention  to  enquire  what  fort  of  mufic  they  made 

* ufe  of,  but  however,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  reader’s  curiolity,  we 

* lhall  fay  that  it  mult  have  been  very  funplc  and  plain,  not  to  lay 

* rough,  as  may  be  feen  by  a manufeript  in  the  Vatican  library, 

* in  charadters  of  the  fourteenth  century,  where  there  are  writ- 

* ten  the  fongs  of  divers  Provencal  poets,  with  the  mufic.  Wc 

* have  copied  the  following  example,  which  is  a fong  of  Theobald, 

* king  of  Navarre,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1235,  no  Ids  celc- 

* brated  among  tnonarchs  than  poets,  by  the  honourable  praifes  bc- 

* flowed  on  him  by  Dante  in  his  Inferno,  cant.  xxii. 

• Alain  Chartier  was  born  in  1386,  and  died  about  1458.  Crcfcimb.  in  loc.  cit. 
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The  Provencal  poets  were  not  only  the  inventors  and  compofers  of 
metrical  romances,  fongs,  ballads  and  rhymes,  to  fo  great  a nura- 
be,  and  of  fuch  a kind,  as  to  raife  an  emulation  in  moft  countries  of 
Europe  to  imitate  them  ; but,  if  we  may  credit  the  Italian  writers, 
the  beft  poets  of  Italy,  namely  Petrarch  and  Dante,  owed  much  of 
their  excellence  to  their  imitation  of  the  Provencals  j and  it  is  farther 
faid  that  the  greater  part  of  the  novels  of  Boccace  are  taken  from 
Provencal  or  ancient  French  romances  *. 

* The  fame  may  be  fuppofed  of  the  Hcptnmeron  of  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  a 
work  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  Decameron,  and  containing  a great  number  of  entertain- 
ing (lories.  A general  account  of  it  is  given  by  Baytc,  in  tbearticle  Navarre. 
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The  Gloflary  of  Du  Cange  contains  a very  great  number  of  curious 
particulars  relating  to  the  Troubadours,  Jongleurs,  Cantadours,  Vio- 
lars,  and  Mufars  of  Provence;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  French  latir 
guage  all  thefe  arts  were  comprehended  under  the  general  denomina- 
tions of  Meneftraudie,  Meneftraudife,  Jonglerie*. 

The  learned  Dr.  Percy,  in  his  Ei lay  on  the  ancient  Engliih  Min- 
ftrels,  has  given  a very  curious  and  fatisfadtory  account  of  thefe  fa- 
thers of  modern  poetry  and  popular  mufic  ; and  although  he  agrees 
that  the  feveral  profeffions  above  enumerated  were  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Minftrel,  in  the  notes  on  that  Effay,  pag.  xlii.  he  has 
with  great  accuracy  afligned  to  each  its  diAindt  and  peculiar  office. 

In  the  work  of  Crefcimbeni  above-cited  the  name  of  our  own  king 
Richard  I.  furnamed  Coeur  de  Lion,  occurs  as  a Proven9al  poet, 
and  a compofer  of  verfcs,  profeflcdly  in  imitation  of  that  fpccies  of 
poetry  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  enquiry.  It  is  true  that  the 
very  learned  and  accurate  biffiop  Tanner,  from  whom  we  might 
have  expedted  fome  account  of  this  fadl,  has  in  his  Bibliotheca  omit- 
ted the  mention  of  Richard  as  a writer  ; and  it  is  probable  that  Ry- 
mer,  the  compiler  of  the  Faedcra,  a man  of  deep  refearch,  though 
of  all  critics  that  ever  wrote,  one  of  the  mod  wild  and  abfurd  -f-,  is 


* 4 On  peut  comprcmlrc  Tons  Ic  nom  de  Jonglerie  tout  ce  qui  appartient  aux  an- 

* dens  chaiifonnicrs  Prove ncaux,  Normands,  Picards,  &c.  Lc  corps  de  la  Jonglerie  ctoit 
4 forme  dcs  Trcuwrts%  ou  Troubadours , qui  compofoient  les  chaufons,  ct  parmi  Icfquels  il 

* y avoit  dcs  Improvifateurs,  commc  on  en  trouvc  cn  Ualu : dcs  Chant  tours  ou  ChaniertSp 

* qui  exccutoicnt  ou  chanteoient  ccs  compofitions : dcs  Conteurs  qui  faifoient,  en  vers  ou  en 

* profe  contes»  les  recits,  les  hilloires : des  Jongleurs  ou  Mentjirtli  qui  accompagnoicnt 
4 de  lcurs  inftrumens.  L’arte  de  ces  chantrcs,  ou  chanfonnicrs,  ctoit  nomme  la  Science 
4 Gaic.  Gay  yaber.'  Prcf.  Amhologic  Franc.  1765,  o£tavo,  pag.  17. 

Fauchet,  to  much  the  fame  purpofe,  has  the  following  paffage : 4 Bientot  apres  la  divi- 
4 (ion  de  cc  grand  empire  Franqois  en  taut  de  petits  royaumes  duchez,  & comtez,  au. 
4 lieu  del  poctcs  commcncerent  a fe  faire  cognoiftre  les  Trouverrts , ct  Cbanttrres , Con  it  ours , 

* et  Juglcours : qui  font  Trouveurs,  Chantrcs,  Conteurs,  Jongleurs,  ou  Jugleurs, 

4 c*  eft  a dire  Menestriers  chnntans  avec  laviolc.* 

t It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  confidering  how  many  editions  of  Shakefpeare,  and  obferva- 
lions  on  his  works  have  been  publilhcd  within  thefe  icw  years,  that  no  one  has  undertaken, 
to  review  the  cenfureson  his  writings  by  this  redoubted  champion  of  elegance  and  correct  - 
nefs.  He  gave  to  the  world  in  the  year  1693,  a book  entitled  A fhort  View  of  Tragedy, 
its  original  Excellency  and  Corruption,  with  fomc  Reflections  on  Shakefpeare  and  other 
Practitioners  for  the  Stage,  a book  which  has  hardly  its  fellow  in  any  language.  In  his 
remarks  on  Shakefpeare  he  not  only  difeovers  the  inoft  ftupid  infenflbility  to  all  his  beau* 
ties,  but  he  perverts  them  into  blcmiflies  *,  and  having  done  this,  he  runs  wild  in  the  exer- 
eife  of  all  his  powers  of  ridicule  ; and  the  frenzy  which  poflclTes  him  is  fuch  as  mult  iufpire 
his  readers  with  tint  very  kind  of  mirth  which  himfelf  affeCts  to  feel  while  he  points  out 
the  fuppofcd  abfurdiites  of  his  author.  Speaking  of  action,  he  fays,  4 Many  of  the  tra* 

4 gicil  feenes  in  Shakefpeare,  cried  up  for  the  action,  might  do  yetbet^r  without  words : 

4 words 
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the  firft  of  our  countrymen  that  have  in  earneft  aflerted 
claim  to  that  chara&er.  The  account  which  he  gives  of 


49 

Richard’s 
it  is,  that 


1 words  are  a fort  of  heavy  baggage  that  were  better  out  of  the  way  at  the  pufli  of  a£)ion, 

* cfpccially  in  his  bomball  circumflancc,  where  the  words  and  aftion  are  feldom  akin, 

* generally  are  inconfident,  at  crofs  purpofes,  embarrafs  or  deftroy  each  other  yet  to 

* thofe  who  take  not  ihe  words  didincllv,  there  may  be  fomething  in  the  buz  and  found, 

* that  like  a drone  to  a bagpipe  may  ferve  to  fet  off  the  aclion  ; for  an  indancc  of  the  former, 

* would  not  a rap  at  the  door  better  exprefs  Jago’s  meaning  than  ? 

Rod.  ■ ■ I'll  call  aloud. 

I ago.  Do,  with  like  timorous  accenr,  and  dire  yell, 

As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  fpied  in  populous  cities. 

4 For  what  (hip  ? Who  is  arrived  ? The  anfwer  is, 

Gent.  Tisone  Iago,  ancient  to  the  general. 

Cas.  IPas  had  moll  favourable  and  happy  fpced  i 
Tcmpcds  thcmfclvcs,  high  fcas,  and  howling  winds  ; 

'i  he  gutter'd  rocks  and  congregated  funds, 

(Traitors  cn  deep'd  to  clog  the  guiltlcfs  keel,) 

As  having  fenfc  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  fafe  go  by 
The  divine  Dcfdcmona. 

Upon  which  palTage  our  critic  puts  this  (hrewd  quell  ion,  4 Is  this  the  language  of  the 

* exchange  or  the  cnfuring-oflice  ?’  He  adds,  * once  in  a man’s  life  he  might  be  content 
4 at  Bedlam  to  hear  fuch  a rapture.  In  a play  one  (hould  fpcak  like  a man  of  bufinefs.* 
Short  View  of  Tragedy,  pag.  4. 

Speaking  again  of  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  he  (ays,  * Shakefpeare'has  altered  it  from  the 
4 original,  but  unfortunately  for  the  worfe. — He  bedows  a name  on  his  own  Moor,  and 

* ft  y lea  him  the  Moor  of  Venice,  a note  of  pre  eminence  which  neither  hiflory  nor  heral- 

* dry  can  allow  him.  Cinthio,  who  knew  him  bed,  and  whofe  creature  he  was,  call* 
4 him  fimply  a Moor.  We  fay  the  Piper  of  Stralburgh,  the  Jew  of  Florence,  and,  if  you 
4 plcafc,  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield  ; all  upon  record,  and  memorable  in  their  places.  But 
4 we  fee  no  fuch  caufc  for  the  Moor’s  preferment  to  that  dignity.  And  it  is  an  affront  to 

* all  chroniclers  and  antiquaries  to  top  upon  ’em  a Moor  with  tnat  mark  of  renown,  whp 
4 yet  had  never  fallen  within  the  fphere  of  their  cognizance.’  Ibid-  87. 

See  here  another  indancc  of  this  author's  talent  at  ridicule. 

• So  by  and  by  wc  find  the  Juke  of  Venice  with  his  fenr-tors  in  council  at  midnight,  upon 
4 advice  that  the  Turks,  or  Ottnmites,  or  both  together,  were  ready  to  tranfport  fliips, 

* put  to  fea  in  order  to  make  a defeent  upon  Cyprus.  This  is  the  podure  when  we  fee 

* Brabantio  and  Othello  join  them.  By  their  conduft  and  manner  of  talk  a body  mud 
4 drain  hard  to  fancy  the  feene  at  Venice,  and  not  rather  in  fome  of  our  Cinq-Ports,  where 

* the  baily  and  his  fifhermen  are  knocking  their  heads  together  on  account  of  fomc  whale, 

* or  fome  terrible  broil  upon  the  coad.  But,  to  (hew  them  true  Venetians,  the  maritime 
4 affairs  (lick  not  long  on  their  hands,  the  public  may  fink  or  fwim.  They  will  fit  up  all 
4 night  to  hear  a Doctors  Commons  matrimonial  caufe,  and  have  the  merits  of  the  caufe 
4 at  large  laid  open  to  ’em,  that  they  may  decide  it  before  they  dir.  What  can  be  plcad- 
4 cd  to  keep  awake  their  attention  fo  wonderfully  ?'  Ibid.  100. 

Of  his  tade  for  eloquence  we  may  form  a judgment  from  his  ccnfurc  on  the  apology  of 
Othello  to  the  fenate,  which  he  calls  a tedious  and  heavy  form  of  pleading,  and  concludes 
his  remarks  on  the  fpeeches  of  the  fenators  with  this  (hrewd  quedion  : 4 How  far  would 

* the  queen  of  Sheba  have  travelled  to  hear  the  wifdom  of  our  noble  Venetians  ?*  Ibid.  104. 

Vol.  II.  II  Again, 
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Richard  and  his  brother  Geffrey,  who  by  the  way  is  alfo  ranked 
among  the  poets  of  that  time,  had  formerly  lived  much  in  the  courts 
of  feveral  princes  in  and  about  Provence,  and  fo  came  to  take  delight 
in  their  language,  their  poetry,  then  called  the  Gay  Science,  and 
their  poets,  which  began  not  long  before  his  time  to  be  in  great 
vogue  in  the  world  *. 

But  before  he  proceeds  to  the  proof  of  the  fadt,  that  Richard  was 
a compofer  of  verfes,  Rymer  takes  upon  him  to  refute  a charge  of 
Roger  Hoveden,  importing  nothing  lefs  than  that  Richard  was  but 
a vain  pretender  to  poetry,  and  that  whatever  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired of  that  fort,  he  had  bought  with  his  money.  The  words  of 
the  hiflorian  are  * Hie  ad  augmentum  & famam  fui  nominis,  cmen- 

• dicata  carmina,  & rithmos  adulatorios  comparabat,  & de  regno 

• Francorum  cantorcs  & joculatores  allexerat  ut  de  illd  canerent  in 

• plateis  & dicebatur  ubique  quod  non  crat  talis  in  orbe.’  ‘ Richard,  * 

• to  raife  himfelf  a name,  went  about  begging  and  buying  verfes  and 

• flattering  rhymes  ■,  and  by  rewards  enticed  over  from  France,  fingers 

• and  jeflers  to  fing  of  him  in  the  flrects.  And  it  was  every  where 

• given  out  that  there  was  not  the  like  of  him  in  the  world  again/' 
Rymer  obferves  upon  this  paflage,  firfl,  that  the  afTcrtion  con- 
tained in  it  that  the  fongflers  and  jeflers  were  brought  from  France 
is  mod  falfe  ; for  that  France  had  no  pretenfions  thereabouts  in 
thofc  days,  thofe  countries  being  fiefs  of  the  empire  : more  particu- 
larly he  adds  that  Frederic  the  Firfl  had  enfeoffed  Raimond  Berin- 
ger  of  the  country  of  Provence,  Forcalquiers,  and  places  adjacent, 
as  not  long  after  Frederic  11.  inflalled  William  prince  of  Orange, 
king  of  Arles  and  Vicnnes,  which  family  had  formerly  poffeffed  Pro- 

Again,  fee  the  general  character  which  this  judicious  critic  gives  of  this  author.  After 
©bferving  that  Portia,  in  Julius  Cxfur,  is  of  the  fame  impertinent  filly  fletti  ami  blood  with 
Defdemona,  he  fays, 

* Shakefpcare's  genius  lay  for  comedy  and  humour  ; in  tragedy  he  appears  quite  out  of 

• his  element*  his  brains  are  turned,  he  raves  and  rambles  without  any  coherence,  any 

• fpark  of  reafon,  or  any  rule  to  cotitroul  him,  or  fet  bounds  to  his  phrenzy.  His  ima- 

• gination  was  ftill  running  after  his  matters  the  cohlersand  parifh  clerks,  and  Old  Tetta- 

• ment  ftroulers  So  he  might  make  bold  with  Portia  as  they  had  done  with  the  Virgin. 

4 Mary,  who  in  a church,  adding  their  play  called  the  Incarnation,  had  ufually  the  Are  Mary 
4 mumbled  over  to  a (Saddling  wench  (for  the  blotted  Virgin)  ftraw-hatted,  blue* aproned, 

• big*beSIied,  with  her  immaculate  conception  up  to  her  chin.’  Pag  156. 

How  much  better  was  tins  man  employed  when  in  the  Tower  colletfling  materials  for 
the  Feeder. 1,  than  in  writing  criticifms  on  the  works  of  a poet  whofc  excellencies  were  above 
his  comprchcnfion ! 

• Short  View  ofTragcdjr,  pag.  66. 
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vence*.  Again  he  obferves,  that  about  the  fame  time  th3t  the  Pro- 
ven$al  poetry  began  to  flourifli,  the  herefy  of  tlie  Albingenfes  fprang 
upj  and  that  Raimond  count  of  Tholoufe  was  the  prote&or  of  the 
Albingenfes,  and  alfo  a great  favourer  of  thefe  poets ; and  that  all  the 
princes  that  were  in  league  together  to  fupport  the  Albingenfes  againft 
France  and  the  pope,  encouraged  and  patronized  thefe  poets,  and 
amongft  the  reft  a king  of  Arragon,  who  loft  his  life  in  the  quarrel, 
at  a battle  where  Simon  Mountfort  commanded  as  chief  of  the 
crufade  -f-. 

The  argument  which  Rymcr  makes  ufe  of  to  invalidate  the 
teftimony  of  the  monk,  is  a weapon  of  fuch  a form,  that  we  know 
not  which  end  to  take  it  by  : he  means  to  fay,  that  if  Richard  was 
a favourer  of  the  hercly  of  the  Albingenfes,  it  could  not  but  draw 
upon  him  the  refentment  of  the  clergy,  and  that  therefore  Roger 
Hoveden,  in  revenge  for  the  encouragement  which  he  had  fliewn  to 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  re- 
putation of  a poet.  But  as  this  is  only  negative  evidence  of  Richard's 
title  to  a place  among  the  Provenfal  poets,  Rymer  goes  farther,  and 
introduces  from  a manufeript  in  the  polfcfiion  of  Signor  Redi,  the 
teftimony  of  Guilhem  Briton,  an  ancient  bard,  in  thefe  verfes. 

Cobias  a tiera  faire  adroitement, 

Pou  vos  oillez  enten  dompna  gentile. 

Stanzas  he  trimly  could  invent 
Upon  the  eyes  of  lady  gent 

But,  to  remove  all  doubts  about  the  fad,  Rymer  cites  the  follow- 
ing ftanza,  part  of  a fong  written  by  Richard  himfelf  while  a pri-  b 
foner  in  Auftria. 

Or  fachan  ben  mos  horns,  & mos  barons 
Anglez,  Normans,  Peytavins,  6c  Gafcons, 

Qu'  yeu  non  ay  ja  ft  paure  compagnon, 

Que  per  aver  lou  lailfefs  cn  prefon. 

Know  ye,  my  men,  my  barons  all. 

In  England  and  in  Normandy, 

In  Poidiers  and  in  Gafcony, 

I no  companion  held  fo  fmall. 

To  let  him  thus  in  durance  lie  ^j. 

* Short  View  of  Tiag.  pag  68.  + Ibid.  pag.  69.  J Ibid.  pag.  74.  f Ibid. 
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Having  thus  far  proved  his  point,  our  author  is  difpofed  to  in- 
dulge that  inclination  to  mirth  and  pleafantry,  which  fecms  to 
have  didlated  thofe  two  curious  works  of  his,  the  Short  View  of 
Tragedy,  and  the  Tragedies  of  the  laft  Age  confidered ; and  upon 
the  flanza  above  written,  as  facetioufly  as  pertinently  remarks,  that 
our  king  Richard  had  not  the  expedient  of  the  French  king,  St. 
Lewis,  who,  taken  prifoner  by  the  Saracens,  pawned  the  cucharift, 
body  for  body,  to  the  infidels  for  his  ranfom  *. 

He  concludes  his  account  of  this  matter  with  faying,  that  which 
hereafter  will  appear  to  be  true,  viz.  that  a manufeript  with  king 
Richard’s  poetry,  and  many  other  of  the  Proven9al  poets,  were  in  the 
cuftody  of  Signor  Redi,  librarian  to  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany. 

To  thefc  evidences  may  be  added  the  teftimonyof  Crefcimbeni,  who 
in  his  Commentari  della  Volgar  Poefia,  vol.  II.  part  I.  pag.  103,  fays, 
that  Richard,  being  (truck  with  the  fweetnefs  of  that  tongue,  fet  him- 
felf  to  compofe  a fonnet  in  it,  which  he  fent  to  the  princefs  Stepha- 
netta,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Baux,  and  daughter  of  Gilbert,  the  fecond 
count  of  Provence.  He  fays  afterwards,  in  a chapter  exprefsly  writ- 
ten on  this  king,  that  refiding  in  the  court  of  Raimond  Berlinghieri, 
count  of  Provence,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  princefs  Leonora,  one  of 
the  prince’s  four  daughters,  whom  Richard  afterwards  married  : that 
he  employed  himfclf  in  rhyming  in  that  language,  and  when  he  was 
prifoner  compofed  certain  fonnets,  which  he  lent  to  Beatrix,  countefs 
of  Provence,  fifter  of  Leonora,  and  in  which  he  complains  of  his 
barons  for  letting  him  lie  in  captivity. 

Crefcimbeni  goes  on  to  relate  that  there  are  poems  of  king  Ri- 
chard in  the  library  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  * in  uno  de  codict 
• Provenzali,'  and  others,  * nel  No.  3204,  della  Vaticana.’  The  perufal 
of  this  palfage  excited  the  curiofity  of  a gentleman,  to  whom  the  li- 
terary world  is  under  great  obligations;  Mr.  Walpole  procured  both 
thefe  repofitories  to  be  learched.  In  the  Vatican  was  found  a poem 
by  Richauts  de  Vcrbeil,  and  another  by  Richauts  de  Terafcon,  but 
nothing  that  could  with  any  degree  of  propriety  be  aferibed  to  Ri- 
chard I.  king  of  England.  In  the  Laurcntine  library  were  found  the 
verfes  above  fpoken  of,  which,  as  a very  Angular  and  valuable  curio- 
lity,  Mr.  Walpole  has  given  to  the  world  in  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Catalogue  of  royal  and  noble  Authors ; they  are  as  follow ; 


f Short  View  of  Tragedy,  pag.  75. 
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Reis  Rizard. 

Ja  nus  horn  pris  non  dira  fa  raifon 
Adreitament  fc  com  hom  dolent  non 
Mas  per  conort  pot  il  faire  chanfon 
Pro  adamis,  mas  povre  fon  li  don 
Onta  j avron,  fe  por  ma  reezon 
Soi  fai  dos  yver  pris. 

Or  Sachon  ben  mi  hom  c mi  baron 
Engles,  Norman,  Pettavin  et  Gafcon, 

Qe  ge  navoic  fi  povre  coinpagnon 
Qeu  Iaiflafie  por  aver  en  prcifon 
Ge  nol  di  pas,  por  nulla  retraifon 
Mas  anquar  foigc  pris. 

Jan  fai  eu  dc  ver  cerfanament 
Com  mort  ne  pris  na  amie  ne  parent 
Quant  il  me  laiflcnt  por  or  ni  por  argent 
Mai  mes  de  mi,  mas  perz  mes  por  ma  gent 
Qapres  ma  mort  n auron  reperzhament 
Tan  longament  foi  pris. 

Nom  merveille  feu  ai  le  cor  dolent 
Qe  meffen  her  met  ma  terra  en  torment 
No  li  menbra  del  noftre  fegrament 
Qe  nos  feimes  an  dos  commundment 
Bern  fai  de  ver  qe  gairc  longament 
Non  ferai  eu  fa  pris. 

Mi  compagnon  cui  j amoi  e cui  j am 
Cil  de  chaill  c cil  dc  perfarain 
De  lor  chanzon  qil  non  font  pas  certain 
Unca  vers  els  non  oi  cor  fals  ni  vain 
Sil  me  guertoicnt  il  feron  qe  vilain 
Tan  com  ge  foie  pris. 

Or  fachent  ben  Enjevin  e Torain 
E il  bacbaliers  qi  fon  legier  e fain 
Qen  gombrc  foie  pris  en  autrui  main 
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II  ma  juvaflen  mas  il  no  vc  un  grain 
De  belles  armes  font  era  voit  li  plain 
Per  zo  qe  ge  foi  pris, 

Contefla  foit  votre  prpz  fobrain 
Sal  deus  e garde  cel  per  cui  me  clam 
Et  per  cui  ge  foi  pris : 

Ge  nol  di  pas  por  cela  de  certrain 
La  mere  loya. 


CHAP.  V. 


BESIDES  that  Richard  was  endued  with  the  poetical  faculty,  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that  he  was  {killed  in  mulic.  In  the  Theatre  of 
Honour  and  Knighthood,  tranflated  from  the  French  of  Monf.  Fa- 
vine,  and  printed  at  London  in  1623,  tom.  II.  pag.  48,  is  a curious 
relation  of  Richard’s  deliverance  from  captivity  by  the  afiiftancc  of 
Dlondel  de  Nefle,  a rhymer  or  minftrel,  whom  he  had  trained  up  in 
his  court,  and  who  by  finging  a fong  known  to  them  both,  difeover- 
ed  his  mailer  imprifoned  in  a caftlc  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Auftria. 
This  ftory  is  taken  from  the  Recueil  de  l’Origine  de  la  Langue  & 
Poefie  Franfoife,  Ryme,  & Romans,  &c.  of  prefident  Fauchet,  Paris 
1581 : but  Favinc  *,  from  Matthew  Paris,  and  other  hiftoriographers, 
and  from  an  ancient  manufeript  of  old  poefies,  has  given  as  well  a re- 
lation of  the  caufes  and  manner  of  his  captivity,  as  of  his  deliver- 
ance from  it.  The  whole  is  curious  and  entertaining,  and  is  here 
given  in  the  words  of  the  old  Englilh  tranllafor. 

* Richard  faued  himfelf  by  a more  profperous  wind,  with  one 
* named  Guillaume  de  1’Eftang,  and  a boy  that  underftood  the  Ger- 
* maine  tongue,  trauayling  three  dayes  and  nights  without  receiuing 
• any  fuftenance,  or  tarying  in  any  place.  But  hunger  prclling  them 
‘ extreamely,  they  came  to  lodge  in  a towne  being  neere  to  the  river 

• This  book  of  Favinc  abounds  with  a great  variety  of  curious  particulars  relative  to 
chivalry  and  manners  in  general.  Alhmole  appears  to  have  derived  great  afliftance  from 
it  in  the  compiling  his  Hiftory  of  the  OrdcT  of  the  Garter. 
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* of  Danubie,  named  Gynatia  in  Auflria,  as  faith  Mathew  Paris, 

* but  according  to  the  hiftories  of  Germanic,  which  I have  red,  it  is 
‘ called  Erdbourg,  where  then  remained  Leopold,  duke  of  Auftria  *, 

* to  welcome  Richard  thither,  like  him  falne  out  of  a feauer  into  a 

* farre  worfe  difeafe.  Being  come  to  his  inne,  he  fent  his  boy  to  make 

* prouifion  for  him  in  the  market,  where  the  boy  (hewing  his  purfe 

* to  be  full  of  bezans-f-,  and  buying  very  exquifite  victuals  ; he  was 

* Bayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towne  to  underftand  further  of  his 
‘ condition.  Hauing  certcfied  them  that  he  belonged  to  a wealthie 

* merchant,  who  would  arriue  there  within  three  dayes;  they  per- 

* mitted  him  to  depart.  Richard  being  hcerof  aduertifed,  and  much 

* di  flailed  in  his  health  by  fo  many  hard  fufferances  on  the  feas,  and 

* pcrillous  paffuges  on  the  wayes,  concluded  to  repofe  there  fome  few 

* dayes  in  the  towne,  during  which  time  the  boy  alwayes  made  their 

* prouifion  of  food.  But  by  ill  accident*  on  the  day  of  St.  Thomas 

* the  Apotlle,  the  boy  being  in  the  market,  chaunced  (through  ne- 

* glcdt)  to  haue  king  Richard’s  gloues  tuckt  under  his  girdle:  the 

* magiflrate  of  the  towne  obferuing  it.  tooke  the  boy  and  gaue  him 

* torment  to  make  him  confeflc  whole  gloues  they  were.  The 

/ 

• The  caufes  of  Leopold’s  enmity  to  Richard  are  varioufly  related,  but  the  author  now 
citing  ailigns  the  following  as  the  firft  occafion  of  their  quarrel. 

* Richard,  at  his  return  endured  ten  thoufand  affliftions,  whereof  briefly  behold  the  fub- 

* reft.  In  the  veare  one  thoufand  one  hundred  fourcfcore  and  twclue,  Leopold  duke  of  Au- 

* ftria  came  into  the  Holy  Land,  to  bcarc  armes  there  as  other  Chriftian  princes  did.  At 
« his  arriuall  themarfhall  of  his  campc,  hauing  marked  out alodging  for  the  duke  his  maiftcr, 

* planted  downc  hi*  tent  and  his  enligne  on  it.  A Norman,  being  a follower  to  king  Ri- 

* chard,  maintained  that  the  lodging  place  belong  to  him  From  words  they  fell  to 

* blowcs,  and  Richard,  without  undcrftandmg  the  reafons  of  the  parties,  eaufed  the  duke 
« of  Auftria’s  tent  ami  enfigne  to  be  pul’d  ilowne  and  hurl’d  upon  a heape  into  a ditch  of 

* mire.  The  duke  made  complaint  to  Richard,  to  haue  reparation  of  this  ofl'cncc.hut  he 

* payed  him  with  dcriflon ; whereupon,  the  duke  feeing  he  was  defpifed,  deflred  God  to 

* doe  reafon  for  him,  and  then  he  would  ren  it  the  iniurie.’ 

f Bezant,  bezants,  or  befans,  are  pieces  of  gold  coin.  Guillim  thus  explains  the 
term,  ‘ A beifaunte,  or  as  fome  call  them,  a talent,  is  taken  for  a maflive  plate  or  bullion 

* of  gold,  containing,  according  to  Icigh,  of  troy  weight  104  lb  ami  two  ounces,  and  is 

* in  value  3750  lb.  (Idling,  an  had  for  the  moll  part  no  flmilitude  or  representation  upon. 
‘ it.  as  fome  hold,  but  only  fafliioned  round  and  fmooth,  as  if  it  were  luted  and  prepared 

* to  receive  fome  kind  cf  ilampc.  Hot  others  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  (lamped,  and 

* that  they  were  called  bezants,  or  rather  hizants,  of  liUanlium,  the  place  where  they. 

* were  anciently  coined.’  Difplay  of  Heraldry,  Loud.  163Z,  pag.  33  From  the  ex- 
ceeding magnitude  of  this  coin  it  is  certain  that  Faviue  means  only  to  fay  in  general  that 
lbs  boy’s  purfe  was  well  ltorcd  with,  money. 
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* power  of  puniflimcnt,  and  threates  to  haue  his  tongue  cut  out  of 
‘ his  head,  compelled  him  to  tell  the  trueth.  So  in  fliort  while  after, 

* the  duke  of  Auflria  hearing  the  tydings,  engirt  the  inne  where 

* Richard  was  with  a band  of  armed  men,  and  Richard,  with  his 

* fword  in  his  hand  yielded  himfelfe  to  the  duke,  which  kept  him 
« ftrongly  enuironed  with  well-armed  fouldioure,  who  watched  him 

* night  and  day,  with  their  fwords  rcadie  drawne.  This  is  the  nffirma- 

* tion  of  Mathew  Paris,  concerning  the  furprizall  of  king  Richard. 

* But  I haue  read  an  ancient  manufeript  of  old  poefies,  written 

* about  thofe  very  times,  which  reporteth  this  hiftoric  other  wife ; 

* faying  that  Richard  being  in  his  inne,  difguifed  himfelfe  like  a fer- 

* uant  cooke,  larding  his  meate,  broching  it,  and  then  turning  it  at 

* the  fire  himfelfe:  in  which  time,  one  of  the  duke  of  Auftricas  ftjl- 

* lowers,  being  then  in  the  inne,  came  accidentally  into  the  kitchin, 

* who  tooke  knowledge  of  this  royall  cooke ; not  by  his  face,  which  he 

* purpofely  disfigured  with  the  foyling  of  the  kitchin;  but  by  a ring 

* of  gold,  which  very  unaduifedly  he  wore  on  his  finger.  This  man 

* ran  immediatly  and  aduertifed  the  duke  his  maifter  that  the  king  of 
‘ England  was  within  the  compafle  of  his  power,  and  upon  this  ad- 

* uertifement  Richard  was  arrefted. 

* In  the  yeare  following,  namely,  one  thoufand  one  hundred 

* fourefcore  and  thirteen,  the  duke  fold  king  Richard  to  the  emperor 

* Henry,  for  the  fum  of  thrccfcorc  thoufand  pounds  of  filuer,  the 

* pounds  anfwering  the  weight  and  order  obferued  at  Cologne  ; with 

* which  fum  Leopold  towred  the  wals  of  the  citic  of  Vienna  in  Au- 

* ftria,  and  bought  the  duchie  of  Styria,  Neopurg,  and  the  counties 

* of  Lins  and  Weis,  of  the  bithops  of  Paflau  and  of  Wirtspourg. 

* So  fpeaketh  the  Latin  chronicle  of  Otho  of  Auftria,  bilhop  of  Fri- 
' finghen,  for  thefe  perticularities  were  forgotten  by  Mathew  Paris, 
‘ who  further  faith.  That  in  the  fame  yeere  of  fourfeore  and  thir— 
‘ teene,  the  third  holy  day  after  Palme-S  unday,  Leopold  led  Richard 

* prifoner  to  the  emperor,  who  fent  him  under  fure  guard  to  the 
‘ Tribales.  " Retrudi  eum  praxepit  in  Triballis,  aquocarcere  nul- 
“ lus  ante  dies  iftos  exiuit,  qui  ibidem  intrauit:  de  quo  Arirtoteles 
“ libro  quinto.  Bonum  eft  madtare  patrem  in  Triballis  ; Et  alibi.” 

“ Sunt  loca,  funt  gentes,  quibus  eft  madtare  parentes.' 
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* The  Englifhmcn  were  more  than  a whole  yearc,  without  hear- 

* ing  any  tydings  of  their  king,  or  in  what  place  he  was  kept  pri- 

* foner.  He  had  trained  up  in  his  court  a rimer  or  minilrill  called 
' Blonde’ll  de  Ncfle,  who  (fo  faith  the  manuferiptof  old  poefies,  and 
‘ an  auncient  manufeript  French  chronicle)  being  fo  long  without 
‘ the  fight  of  his  lord,  his  life  feemed  wearifome  to  him,  and  he  bc- 

* came  much  confounded  with  mclancholly.  Knowne  it  was,  that 
‘ he  came  backe  from  the  Holy  Land,  but  none  could  tell  in  what 

* countrey  he  arriued.  Whereupon  this  Blondel  refoluing  to  make 

* fearch  for  him  in  many  countries,  but  he  would  heare  fomc  newes 

* of  him  ; after  expence  of  diuers  dayes  in  trauaile,  he  came  to  a 

* towne  (by  good  hap)  neere  to  the  cartell  where  his  maifter  king 

* Richard  was  kept.  Of  his  hoft  he  demanded  to  whom  the  callell 

* appertained,  and  the  lioll  told  him  that  it  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
‘ Aullria.  Then  he  enquired  whether  any  prifoners  were  therein 

* detained  or  no;  foralwayes  he  made  luch  lecret  queflionings  where- 

* foeucr  he  came,  and  the  hofte  gaue  anlwer  that  there  was  one  onely 

* prifoner,  but  he  knew  not  what  he  was,  and  yet  he  had  bin  dc- 

* tained  there  more  than  the  fpace  of  a yeare.  When  Blondel 

* heard  this,  he  wrought  fuch  mcanes,  that  he  became  acquainted 

* with  them  of  the  cartel!,  as  minftrells  doe  eafily  win  acquaintance 
' any  where;  but  lee  the  king  be  could  not,  neither  underftand  that 

* it  was  he.  One  day  he  fat  dircftly  before  a window  of  the  cartell 
%here  king  Richard  was  kept  prifoner,  arid  began  to  fing  a fong 

* in  French,  which  king  Richard  and  Blondel  had  fometime  compofed 

* together.  [When  king  Richard  heard  the  fong,  he  knew  it  was 

* Blondel  that  fung  it  ; and  when  Blondel  paufed  at  halfe  of  the 

* fong,  the  king  entreated  him  to  fing  the  reft  *.]  Thus.  Blondel' 

* won  knowledge  of  the  king  his  maifter ; and  returning  home  into 

* England,  made  the  barons  of  the  countrie  acquainted  where  the 

* king  was. 

Fauchet,  in  his  relation  of  this  extraordinary  event,  fays  that  lie  had 
met  with  a narrative  of  it  in  a French  Chronicle  written  in  the  time 
of  Philip  the  Auguft,  about  the  year  1200. 

• Dr.  Percy  has  given  the  pafiage  from  I'.iucbet  in  his  own  wonts,  which  are  tl  cfes 
1 Et  quant  lllun  ’cllc  dt  <iiclc  la  moitic  tie  la  Chanion,  !e  toy  Ricliait  le  prill  ii  dire  l’jutre 

* moitic  et  1’achcva:’  .nd  renders  the  .'at  claulc  ol  the  (entence  thus,  * Began  the 
' othmi  half  and  COMPLETED  it.’  Efljy  on  Engiifli  Minfirels,  pag.  iu. 
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It  Is  generally  faid  that  the  ranfom  of  Richard  was  one  hundred 
thoufand  marks,  but  Matthew  Paris  afferts  that  it  was  a hundred 
and  forty  thoufand  marks  of  filver,  Cologne  weight,  a fum  fo  very 
great,  that  to  raife  it,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  fell  their  church 
plate,  even  to  the  very  chalices  *. 

The  foregoing  account  contains  inconteftible  evidence  that  Richard 
was  of  the  clafs  of  poets,  for  the  reafons  above  given  termed  Proven- 
cal, and  of  thefe  the  minftrels  appear  to  be  the  genuine  offspring. 
The  nature  of  their  profefiion  is  learnedly  treated  on  by  Dr.  Percy  in 
his  EfTay  on  the  ancient  Minflrels,  prefixed  to  the  Reliques  of  Englifh 
Poetry.  The  mofl  generally  received  opinion  of  them  is  that  they 
were  players  on  mufical  inflruments,  and  thofe  chiefly  of  the  ftringed 
kind,  fuch  as  the  harp,  the  cittern,  and  others  j but  the  word  Min- 
Arel,  in  the  larger  acceptation  of  it,  fignifies  a mufician  in  general. 
Dr.  Cowel  in  his  Law  Diftionary  thus  explains  it ; 1 a mufician,  a fid— 
ler,  a piper and  in  the  old  poem  of  Lydgate,  entitled  the  Daunce 
of  Machabree  or  of  Death,  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  William  Dugdale’s 
Hiftory  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  pag  265,  col.  i.  he  is  faid  to  be  a 
minflrcl,  who  can  both  note,  i.  e.  fing,  and  pipe. 

Dr.  Percy  has  afferted,  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  the 
employment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bards  was  to  fing  to  the  harp  the' 

• Robert  of  Glouccfter  thus  fpcals  of  the  means  ufed  to  raife  this  fum. 

€fj£  fjunSrcb  tfioufctiS  irmre  lucre  ipaib  bmcrc  fjontt 
• (f  tod  ttnrtoc  igabrnb  in  (Cngrlonfi, 

Doc  broefjed,  (f  cingcff  jiinmcs?  alfo, 
ft  the  call  a'  of  tfje  totub  me  foolbc  titer  to 
(J  grep  trtoncKeat  tfwt  ncto  come,  § poucrc  tl)o  tocrc 
Scut  af  Jet  todle  tfjcrc  to  of  one  3m. 

Chron.  489. 

The  diftrefs  which  this  occafioned  gave  rife  to  a fcholaftic  queftion,  namely,  what  fub- 
ftancc,  f ilvcr  and  gold  being  wanting,  was  proper  to  contain  the  wine  in  the  eucharift: 
and  we  find  in  Lyndwood,  Jib.  I.  de  Summa  Trinitatc  et  Fide  Catholita,  cap-  II.  pag.  9, 
§ doceant.  verb.  In  Calice,  that  it  was  thereupon  concluded  tomakcufe  of  chalices  of  lattcn. 
The  objections  again veffels  formed  of  other  fubftanccs  favour  of  the  divinity  of  thofe 
times  ; glafs  was  too  brittle,  wood  was  fpongy,  alchymy,  aurichalcum,  a factitious  metal, 
vulgarly  ochamy,  as  when  we  fay  an  ochamy  fpoon,  was  fubjedt  to  rutting,  and  copper, 
b ul  a tendency  to  provoke  vomitting.  Fuller,  who  in  this  indance  is  more  merry  than 
wife,  laughs  at  this  dccifion,  and  calls  it  deep  divinity,  'file  queftion  was  of  importance* 
and  refpcdVed  no  lefs  than  a facrcd  rite  and  the  health  of  the  people. 

This  ufage  continued  till  about  the  year  1443*  whcn,  to  take  the  words  of  Fuller,  for 
there  it  no  provincial  coniHtution  to  that  purpole  extant,  1 the  land  being  more  replentflicd 
* with  filver,  John  Stafford  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  enknotted  that  pried  in  the  greater 
4 excommunication  who  fhould  confecrate  poculum  fUnncum.*  Vule  Fuller’s  Hiftory 
$f  the  Holy  War,  book  III.  chap.  xiii. 
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praifcs  of  their  patrons,  and  other  diftinguifbed  perfons.  Nay,  it  is 
farther  clear  from  a paflage  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Bede,  relat- 
ing to  the  poet  Ctedmon,  cited  by  him  in  the  notes  on  the  Eflay  on 
the  ancient  Englilh  Minflrcls,  pag.  50,  that  to  fing  to  the  Harp  at 
fdlivals  even  by  theguefls  thcmfclves,  was  fo  cuftomary,  thatfucb  as 
were  incapable  of  doing  it  were  frequently  nccefiitatcd  to  retire  *. 

* The  paflage  cited  by  Dr.  Percy  from  Bede,  and  more  efpecially  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verfion  thereof  by  king  Alfred,  are  abundant  evidence  of  the  fafts  which  they  are  cited 
to  prove.  As  it  does  not  appear  from  either  of  the  quotations  who  the  poet  Caedmon 
was,  nor  what  are  the  particulars  of  the  (lory  in  which  he  is  mentioned,  the  fame  are  here 
given  at  large  in  the  language  of  a modern  Uanflator  of  Bede’s  Hiftory,  a perfon,  as  is  con- 
jeetured,  of  the  Kcmilh  communion.  * In  the  monaftcry  of  theabbefs  Hilda,  [fituated 

* in  a place  called  Strcancfhalh  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhcrc  in  the  noith  of  England^  there 
‘ refided  a brother,  particularly  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  God,  who  was  wont  to  make 
‘ pious  and  religious  verfes,  fo  that  whatfoever  was  interpreted  to  him  out  of  holy  writ,  he 
‘ loon  after  put  the  lame  into  poetical  expri (lions  of  much  fweetnefs  and  compunction,  in 

* his  own,  that  is,  the  Englifli  language.  By  bis  verfes  the  minds  of  many  w ere  often  cx- 
‘ cited  to  defpife  the  world,  and  to  afpirc  to  the  heavenly  life.  Others  after  him  attempt- 
‘ ed  in  the  Englilh  nation  to  compofe  religious  poems,  but  none  could  ever  compare  w ith 
‘ him  ; for  he  did  not  learn  the  art  of  poctil'tng  of  men,  but  through  the  divine  afliftance  ; 
‘ for  which  rcafon  he  never  could  compofe  any  trivial  or  vain  poem,  but  only  thefe  that 
‘ relate  to  religion,  and  fuited  his  religious  tongue  ; for  having  lived  in  a fecular  habit  till 
‘ well  advanced  in  years,  he  had  never  learnt  any  thing  of  verfifying ; for  which  rcafon  be- 

* ing  fometimes  at  entertainments,  when  it  was  agreed  for  the  more  mirth,  that  ail  prefent 

* fhould  fing  in  their  turns;  when  he  faw  the  inftrument  come  towards  him,  he  rofe 
‘ up  from  table  and  returned  home.  Having  done  fo  at  a certain  time,  and  going  out  of 
‘ thehoufe  where  the  entertainment  was,  to  the  (fable,  the  care  of  horfes  falling  to  him 

* that  night,  and  compofing  himfelf  there  to  reft  at  the  proper  time,  a perfon  appeared 
■ to  him  in  his  deep,  and  ialuted  him  by  his  name,  (aid,  “ Cedmon,  fing  fomc  long  to 
“ me  1"  he  anfwcred,  “ I cannot  fing ; for  that  was  the  rcafon  why  1 left  the  entertainment 
“ and  retired  to  this  place,  bccaufc  l could  not  fing.”  The  other  who  talked  to  him,  replied, 
“ However  you  (hall  fing.”  “ What  fliall  1 fing  ?’  rejoined  he,  “ Sing  the  beginning  of 
“ creatures,”  faid  the  other.  Hereupon  he  prefently  began  to  fing  verfi  s to  the  praife  of 

* God,  which  he  had  never  heard,  the  purport  whereof  was  thus : “ We  are  now  to  piaife 
“ the  Maker  of  the’heaveniy  kingdom,  the  (rower  of  the  Creator  and  Iris  council,  the  deeds 
“ of  the  Father  of  glory  : How  he,  being  the  eternal  God,  became  the  author  of  ail  mira- 
“ clcs,  who  fir (l,  as  almighty  preferver  of  human  race,  created  heaven  for  the  funs  of  men 
“ as  the  roof  the  houfe,  and  next  the  earth."  ‘ This  is  the  fenfe,  but  not  the  words  in 

* order  as  he  filin'  t’lcm  in  his  Deep  ; for  verfes,  though  never  fo  well  compofcd,  cannot 
‘ be  literally  tranflafed  out  of  one  language  into  another  without  lofing  much  of  their  beauty 

* anil  loftinefs.  Awaking  from  his  fleep,  he  remembered  all  that  he  had  fung  in  his  dream, 

* andfoon  added  much  more  to  the  lame  etiect  in  divine  verfes.  Coming  in  the  morning 
‘ to  the  lieward  that  he  was  uudet,  he  acquainted  him  with  the  gift  he  bad  received  ; and 

* being  conducted  to  the  abbefs,  he  was  ordered,  in  the  prefence  of  many  learned  men,  to 

* tell  Ins  dream  and  repeat  the  verfes,  that  they  might  give  all  their  judgment  what  it  was, 

* and  whence  it  proceeded  that  he  faid:  The)  all  concluded  that  an  heavenly  grace  had  been 

* conferred  on  him  by  our  Lord.  T hey  expounded  to  him  a paflage  in  boly  writ,  ei> 
‘ ther  hiflorical  or  doblrinnl,  ordering  him,  if  he  cou'd,  to  put  the  fame  into  verfe.  f lav. 

* ing  undertaken  ir,  he  went  away,  and  returning  the  next  morning,  gave  it  to  them  com- 

* poled  in  moll  excellent  verfe  ; whereupon  the  abbefs,  embracing  the'  grace  of  God  in  the 

1 2 ‘ man. 
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And  that  the  employment  of  the  ancient  Minftrels  alfo  was  to  fing 
panegyrical  fongs  and  verfes  on  their  bencftidlors,  is  farther  clear  from 
the  explanation- of  the  word  Minflrel  in  that  learned  work  the  Law 
Di&ionary  of  Dr.  Cowel,  who  concludes  the  article  with  faying,  it 
was  ufual  with  thefe  minftrels,  not  only  to  divert  princes  and  the  no- 
bility with  fports,  but  alfo  with  mulical  inftruments,  and  with  flat- 
tering fongs  in  the  praife  of  them  and  their  anceftors,  which  may  be. 
feen  in  thefe  verfes  : 

Piincipis  a facie,  cytharae  celeberrimus  arte 
Aflurgit  mimas,  ars  mufica  quern  decoravit. 

Hie  ergo  chorda  refonante  fubintulit  ifta  : 

Indite  rex  regum,  probitatis  ftemmatc  vernans. 

Quern  vigor  et  virtus  extollit  in  acthera  famje. 

Indole  virtutis  qui  vinccs  fadla  parentis. 

Major  ut  Atridcs,  patrem  Neptunius  Heros 

iEgca,  Pdidcs  excedit  Pelea,  Jafon 

El'ona,  nec  prolem  pudor  eft  evincere  patrem; 

Cordc  gigas,  agnus  facie  Laertius  aftu, 

Conftlio  Neftor,  &c. 

The  hiilory  of  this  country  affords  a remarkable  infhnce  of  favour 
fliewn  to  this  vagabond  profeflion  of  a minftrel.  The  privileges 
which  they  are  poftefled  of  are  of  fuch  a kind,  as  to  intitlc  them  ta 
the  countenance  of  the  legiflature,  and,  what  mull  appear  very  re- 
markable, to  the  protedion  of  the  law  ; for  although  Minftrels,  in 
common  with  fencers,  bear- wards,  and  common  players  of  inter- 
ludes, are  in  the  law  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds,  there  is  a fpecial 
provifton  in  all  the  ftatutes  that  declare  them  to  be  fo,  in  favour  of 
common  fidlers  and  Minftrels,  throughout  the  county  of  Chefter,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  hiftory. 

• man,  inflru&ed  him  to  quit  the  fcculnr  habit,  and  take  upon  him  the  monaftical  life ; 

• winch  being  accordingly  done,  flic  aflbeinted  him  to  the  rc(t  of  the  brethren  in  the  mo* 

• nailery*  and  ordered  ilijt  he  fhonld  be  taught  the  whole  fcrics  of  the  facrcd  hiilory.’ 
BcJe,  Hill.  Eccl.  lib  IV.  cap.  xxiv. 

A poetical  paraphrafe  of  the  book  of  Gencfis  and  certain  fcripttire  (lories  was  pnblilhcd  • 
by  Francis  Junius  at  Amllcrdam,  in  1655,  in  quarto,  from  a manufeript  of  arehbilhop 
Uiher.  Thii  Cxilmon  is  fuppofed  by  Tanner,  ami  many  other  writers,  to  be  the  CxdmoU 
mentioned  by  I):dci  but  Dr.  llickcs  feeros  to  entertain  lbmc  doubt  ol  it. 
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In  the  ftatute  of  17  Geo  II.  cap.  5,  is  the  following  provifo: 

* Provided  always  that  this  a<ft,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  or 

* any  authority  thereby  given,  Shall  not  in  any  wife  extend  to  diSio- 

* herit,  prejudice,  or  hinder  the  heirs  or  afiigns  of  John  Dutton,  of 

* Dutton,  late  of  the  county  of  Chefter,  efquire,  for,  touching,  or  con- 

* ceming  the  liberty,  privilege,  pre-eminence  or  authority,  jurifdic- 

* tion  or  inheritance,  which  they,  their  heirs  or  afiigns  now  lawfully 

* ufe,  or  have,  or  lawfully  may  or  ought  to  ufe  within  the  county  pa- 

* latine  of  Chefter,  and  county  of  Chefter,  or  either  of  them,  by  rea- 

* fon  of  any  ancient  charters  of  any  kings  of  this  land,  or  by  reafon 

* of  any  prescription  or  lawful  ufage  or  title  whatfoever.’ 

This  right  which  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  Shewn  itfclf 
fo  tender  of  infringing,  is  founded  on  an  event,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing relation  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Historical  Antiquities  of 
Cheshire,  collefted  by  Sir  Peter  Leycefter,  Bart,  part  II.  chap.  vi. 
and  is  mentioned  in  a book  intitled  Ancient  Tenures  of  Land  made 
public,  by  Thomas  Blount,  Efq.  ottavo,  1679,  pag.  156,  et  feq. 

• In  the  time  of  king  John,  Randle  the  third,  furnamed  Bluudcvil, 

* earl  of  Chefter,  having  many  conflicts  with  the  Welih,  was  at  laft 

* diftreSTed  by  them,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  the  caftle  of  Rothelent 

* in  Flintshire,  where  they  befieged  him,  who  prefently  Sent  to  his 
‘ conftable  of  Chefter,  Roger  Lacy,  Surnamed  Hell,  for  his  fierce. 

* fpirit,  that  he  would  come  with  all  fpced,  and  bring  what  forces  he 

* could  for  his  relief.  Roger  having  gathered  a tumultuous  rout  of 

* Fidlers,  Players,  Coblers,  and  debauched  perfons,  both  men  and 

* women,  out  of  the  city  of  Chefter  (for  it  was  then  the  fair  there) 

* marched  immediately  with  them  towards  the  earl  *.  The  Welfh 

* perceiving  a great  multitude  coming,  railed  the  fiege  and  fled. 

* The  earl  coming  back  with  his  conftabic  to  Chefter,  gave  him  ' 

* power  over  all  the  Fidlers  and  Shoemakers  of  Chefter,  in  reward 

* and  memory  of  this  fervice.  The  conftable  retained  to  himfelf 

* and  his  heirs  the  authority  and  donation  of  the  Shoemakers,  but 

/ - 

* It  feems  that  this  earl  had  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  prowefs,  and  that  his  ex- 
ploits were  celebrated  in  rhymes  and  longs  down  to  the  lime  of  Kichatd  II.  for  in  the  Vi- 
llons of  Pierce  Plowman,  Paflus  quintus,  Sloth  fays  of  himfelf, 

01  tannot  pcrfitlp  ntp  JDatrc  notice  ag  the  prifl  it  fingctlj, 

25ut  0 «u  runfjl  of  fiobenfjob  anD  fimibal  of  Cljcftfr. 

John 
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4 John  his  fon  conferred  the  authority  over  the  Lechers  and  Whores 
« on  his  fteward,  which  then  was  Dutton  of  Dutton,  by  this  his 
‘ deed. 

“ Sciant  prsefentes  et  futuri,  quod  ego  Johannes,  Conftabularius 
“ Ceftria;,  dedi  et  conceffi,  et  hac  pra:fenti  carta  mea  confiruiavi  Hu- 
44  goni  dc  Dutton,  et  hseredibus  fuis,  magiftratum  omnium  leccato- 
M rum  et  meretricum  totius  Cefterftiiris,  ficut  liberius  ilium  magiftra- 
“ turn  teneo  de  comitc;  falvo  jure  meo  mihi  et  hxredibus  meis. 
“ Hiis  teftibus,”  &c. 

Blount  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  though  this  original  grant  makes 
no  mention  of  giving  rule  over  Fidlers  and  Minftrels,  yet  that  an- 
cient cuftom  has  now  reduced  it  only  to  the  minftrclfy  ; for  proba- 
bly the  rout,  which  the  conftable  brought  to  the  refeue  of  the  earl, 
were  debauched  perfons,  drinking  with  their  fweethearts  in  the  fair, 
the  fidlers  that  attended  them,  and  fuch  loofe  perfons  as  he  could 
get. 

He  proceeds  to  relate,  that  Anno  14  Hen.  VII.  a Quo  Warranto 
was  brought  againft  Laurence  Dutton,  of  Dutton,  efq.  to  fhew  why 
he  claimed  all  the  minftrels  of  Chefhire  and  the  city  of  Chefter,  to 
appear  before  him  at  Chefter  yearly,  on  the  fcaft  of  St.  John  Baptift, 
and  to  give  him  at  the  faid  fcaft,  4 Quatuor  lagenas  vini  et  unam 

* lanceam,’  i.  e.  four  flaggons  of  wine  and  a lance ; and  alfo  every 
minftrel  then  to  pay  him  four  pence  half-penny ; and  why  he  claimed 
from  every  whore  in  Chefhire,  and  the  city  of  Chefter  (4  officium 
4 fuum  exercente’)  four  pence  yearly  at  the  faid  feaft,  &c.  whereunto 
he  pleaded  prefeription. 

And  farther,  that  4 the  heirs  of  this  Hugh  de  Dutton  enjoy  the  fame 
4 power  and  authority  over  the  minftrclfy  of  Chefhire,  even  to  this 

* day,  and  keep  a court  every  year  upon  the  feaft  of  St.  John  Baptift, 
‘ at  Chefter,  being  the  fair  day,  where  all  the  Minftrels  of  the  county 
4 and  city  do  attend  and  play  before  the  lord  of  Dutton  upon  their  fc- 
4 veral  inftruments  j he  or  his  deputy  then  riding  through  the  city 
4 thus  attended,  to  the  church  of  St.  John,  many  gentlemen  of  the 
4 county  accompanying  him,  and  one  walking  before  him  in  a 44  fur- 
44  coat  of  his  arms  dcpi&ed  upon  taffata and  after  divine  fervice 
4 ended,  holds  his  court  in  the  city  ; where  he  or  his  fttward  renews 
4 the  old  licences  granted  to  the  Minftrels,  and  gives  fuch  new  ones 

* as  he  thinks  fit,  under  the  hand  an;!  leal  of  himfclf  or  his  fteward, 

4 none 
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* none  prefuming  to  exercife  that  faculty  there  without  it.  But  now 

* this  dominion  or  privilege  is  by  a daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 

* Dutton,  devolved  to  the  lord  of  Gerrard,  of  Gerrard’s  Bromley  in 

* Staffordfhire.’ 

He  adds,  that  whereas  by  the  ftatute  of  39  Eliz.  Fidlers  are  de- 
clared to  be  Rogues  5 yet  by  a fpecial  provifo  therein,  thofe  in  Che- 
shire, licenfed  by  Dutton  of  Dutton,  are  exempted  from  that  infa- 
mous title,  in  refpedl  of  this  his  ancient  cuftom  and  privilege. 

Another  writer  * derives  this  privilege  from  a higher  fource,  for 
among  many  initances  of  favour  fhewn  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Werburg 
in  Chefter,  by  Leofric  earl  of  Chefter,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  he  mentions  the  grant  of  a fair  on  the  feftival  of  that 
faint,  to  be  holdcn  for  three  days ; to  whofe  honour  he  likewifc 
granted,  that  whatfoever  Thief  or  Malefadlor  came  to  the  folemnity, 
Should  not  be  attached  while  he  continued  in  the  fame  fair,  except 
he  committed  any  new  offence  there. 

Which  fpecial  privilege,  fays  the  fame  writer,  « as  in  trail  of  time 

* it  drew  an  extraordinary  confluence  of  loofe  people  thither  at  that 

* feafon,  fo  hapned  it  to  be  of  Angular  advantage  to  one  of  the  fuc- 

* ceeding  earles.  For  being  at  Rodelcnt  caftle  in  Wales,  and  there 

* befieged  by  a power  of  the  Welfh,  at  fuch  a time  he  was  relieved 

* rather  by  their  number  than  ftrength,  under  the  conduit  of  Robert 

* de  Lacy,  conftable  of  Chefler,  who  with  pipers  and  other  forts  of 
' Minftrels  drew  them  forth,  and  marching  towards  the  caftle,  put 

* the  Welfh  to  fuch  terror  that  they  prcfently  fled.  In  memory  of 

* which  notable  exploit,  that  famous  meeting  of  fuch  Minftrels  hath 
‘ been  duly  continued  to  every  Midfummer  fair,  at  which  time  the 

* heir  of  Hugh  dc  Dutton,  accompanied  with  diverfe  gentlemen, 

* having  a penon  of  his  arms  born  before  him  by  one  of  the  princi- 

* pal  Minftrels,  who  alfo  wcareth  his  furcoat,  firft  rideth  up  to  the 
' eaft  gate  of  the  city,  and  there  caufing  proclamation  to  be  made 

* that  all  the  Muflcians  and  Minftrels  within  the  county  palatine  of 

* Chefter  do  approach  and  play  before  him.  Prcfently  fo  attended 

* he  rideth  to  St.  John's  church,  and  having  heard  folemn  fervice, 

* proceedeth  to  the  place  for  keeping  of  his  court,  where  the  fteward 
‘ having  called  every  Minftrcl,  impanelleth  a jury,  and  giveth  his 

* charge.  Firft,  to  enquire  of  any  treafon  againft  the  king  or  prince 
' (as  earl  of  Chefter) ; fecondly,  whether  any  man  of  that  profeflion 

* Daniel  King  in  hi*  Vale  Royal  of  England  illuilraied,  part  II.  pag.  29.  - 

* hath 
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* hath  “ exercifed  his  inftrument”  without  licence  from  the  lord  of 

* that  court,  or  what  mifdemeanour  he  is  guilty  of.  And  thirdly, 

* whether  they  have  heard  any  language  amongft  their  fellows, 
« tending  to  the  diflionour  of  their  lord  and  patron  (the  heir  of  Dut- 
' ton)  which  privilege  was  anciently  fo  granted  by  John  de  Lacy, 

* conftable  of  Chrfter,  fon  and  heir  to  the  before  fpecified  Roger, 

* unto  Hugh  de  Dutton  and  his  heirs,  by  a fpecial  charter  in  thefe 

* words,  viz.  “ Magifterium  omnia  leccatorum  et  merctricum  totius 
“ Ceftrilhirc,"  and  hath  been  thus  exercifed  time  out  of  mind.1 

Anotherinftance  of  favour  to  Minftrels,  and  of  privileges  enjoyed  by 
them,  occurs  in  Dr.  Plot’s  Iliftory  of  Staffordlhire,  chap.  X.  §69, 
where  the  author  taking  occaiion  to  mention  Tutbury-callle,  a 
feat  of  the  ancient  earls  and  dukes  of  Lancafter,  is  led  to  (peak  of 
Minftrels  appertaining  to  the  honour  of  Tutbury,  and  of  their  king, 
with  his  fevcral  officers  5 of  whom,  and  of  the  lavage  iport  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Tutbury  Bull- running,  he  gives 
the  following  accurate  account. 

‘ During  the  time  of  which  ancient  earls  and  dukes  of  Lancafter, 

* who  were  ever  of  the  blood  royal,  great  men  in  their  times,  had 
‘ their  abode,  and  kept  a liberal  hofpitality  here,  at  their  honour  of 
‘ Tutbury,  there  could  not  but  be  a general  concourfe  of  people  from 

* all  parts  hither,  for  whofe  divcrfion  all  forts  of  mulicians  were  per- 

* mitted  likewife  to  come  to  pay  their  fcrviccs ; amongft  whom 

* (being  numerous)  fome  quarrels  and  diforders  now  and  tlictrarifing, 

* it  was  found  necclfary  after  a w'hilc  they  ftrould  be  brought  under 

* rules  j diverfe  laws  being  made  for  the  better  regulating  of  them, 
« and  a governor  appointed  them  by  the  name  of  a king,  who  had 

* feveral  officers  under  him,  to  fee  to  the  execution  of  thofe  laws  j 

* full  power  being  granted  to  them  to  apprehend  and  arreft  any  fuch 

* Minllrels  appertaining  to  the  faid  honor,  as  Ihould  refufe  to  do 

* their  fcrviccs  in  due  manner,  and  to  conftrain  them  to  do  them  ; 

* as  appears  by  the  charter  granted  to  the  faid  king  of  the  Minftrels 

* by  John  of  Gaunt,  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  and  duke  of  Lancafter, 
' bearing  date  the  22d  of  Auguft  in  the  4 year  of  the  raigne  ol  king 

* Richard  the  fecond,  entituled  Carta  le  Roy  de  Miniftralx,  which 

* being  written  in  old  French,  I have  here  tranflated,  and  annexed 
‘ it  to  this  dilcourfe,  for  the  more  univerfal  notoriety  of  the  thing, 
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* and  for  fatisfaftion  how  the  power  of  the  king  of  the  Minftrels  and 

* his  officers  is  founded  ; which  take  as  follows : 

“ John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  duke  of 
“ Lancafter,  to  all  them  who  fhall  fee  or  hear  thefe  our  letters, 
**  greeting.  Know  ye,  we  have  ordained,  conftituted,  and  afligned 
“ to  our  well-beloved  the  King  of  the  Minftrels  in  our  honor  of  Tut- 
**  bury,  who  is,  or  for  the  time  thall  be,  to  apprehend  and  arreft  all 
**  the  Minftrels  in  our  faid  honor  and  franchife,  that  refufe  to  doe 
**  the  fervice  and  Minftrelly  as  appertain  to  them  to  do  from  ancient 
“ times  at  Tutbury  aforefaid,  yearly  on  the  day  of  the  Aft’umption 
«*  of  our  Lady;  giving  and  granting  to  the  faid  King  of  the  Minftrels 
«*  for  the  time  being,  full  power  and  commandement  to  make  them 
**  reafonably  to  juftify,  and  toconftrain  them  to  doe  their  ferviccs  and 
*•  MinftreHics  in  manner  as  belongeth  to  them,  and  as  it  hath  been 
“ there,  and  of  ancient  times  accuftomed.  In  witnefs  of  which  thing 
**  we  have  caufed  thefe  our  letters  to  be  made  patents.  Given  under 
*•  our  privy  feal,  at  our  caftle  of  Tutbury,  the  22.  day  of  Aug.  in  the 
“ fourth  year  of  the  raigne  of  the  moftfweet  king  Richard  the  fecond.” 
* Upon  this,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  defaulters  being  many,  and 

* the  amercements  by  the  officers  perhaps  not  fometimes  over  reafon- 

* able,  concerning  which,  and  other  matters,  controverfies  frequently 

* arifing,  it  was  at  laft  found  necefiary  that  a court  ftiould  be  crcdted 

* to  hear  plaints,  and  determine  controverfies  between  party  and 
« party,  before  the  fteward  of  the  honor  ; which  is  held  there  to  this 

* day  on  the  morrow  after  the  Aflumption,  being  the  16th  of  Augurt, 

• * on  which  day  they  now  alfo  doe  all  the  fervices  mentioned  in  t'hfc 

* abovefaid  grant ; and  have  the  bull  due  to  them  anciently  from  the 

* prior  of  Tutbury,  now  from  the  carle  of  Devon,  whereas  they  had 

* it  formerly  on  the  Aftumption  of  our  Lady,  as  appears  by  an  In- 
« fpeximus  of  king  Henry  the  fixt,  relating  to  the  cuftoms  of  Tut- 

* bury,  where,  amongft  others,  this  of  the  bull  is  mentioned  in  thele 

* words : “ Item  eft  ibidem  quxdam  confuetudo  quod  hiftrione9  vc- 
" nientes  ad  matutinas  in  fefto  Aflumptionis  beats  Marix,  habebun't 
“ unum  taurum  de  priore  de  Tuttebury,  fiipfum  capcre  poflunt  citra 
*•  aquam  Dove  propinquiorem  Tuttebury  ; vcl  prior  dabit  eis  xld. 
“ pro  qua  quidem  confuetudine  dabuntur  domino  ad  didtum  feftum 
**  annuatim  xxd."  i.  e.  that  there  is  a certain  cuftorn  belonging  to 

* the  honor  of  Tutbury,  that  the  minftrells  who  come  to  mattins 
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‘ there  on  the  feaft  of  the  Aflumption  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  fhall 

* have  a bull  given  them  by  the  prior  of  Tutbury,  if  they  can  take 
‘ him  on  this  fide  the  river  Dove,  which  is  next  Tutbury;  or  elfe 
‘ the  prior  fhall  give  them  xld.  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  cuftom 
‘ they  fhall  give  to  the  lord  at  the  faid  feaft  yearly,  xxd. 

* Thus  I fay  the  fervices  of  the  Minflrells  were  performed  and  bull 

* enjoyed  anciently  on  the  feaft  of  the  Aflumption  j but  now  they 

* are  done  and  had  in  the  manner  following  : on  the  court  day,  or 

* morrow  of  the  Aflumption,  being  the  16  of  Auguft,  what  time  all 

* the  Minftrells  within  the  honor  come  firft  to  the  bailiff’s  houfe  of 

* the  manor  of  Tutbury,  who  is  now  the  carl  of  Devonfhire,  where 
' the  fteward  for  the  court  to  be  holden  for  the  king,  asduke  of  Lan* 

* cafter  (who  is  now  the  duke  of  Ormond)  or  his  deputy,  meeting 

* them,  they  all  go  from  thence  to  the  parifli  church  of  Tutbury, 
‘ two  and  two  together,  mufic  playing  before  them,  the  King  of 

* the  Minftrels  for  the  year  part,  walking  between  the  fteward  and 

* bailiff,  or  their  deputies;  the  four  ftewards  or  under  officers  of  the 

* faid  King  of  the  Minftrells,  each  with  a white  wand  in  their  hands, 
‘ immediately  following  them,  and  then  the  reft  of  the  company  in 

* order.  Being  come  to  the  church,  the  vicar  reads  them  divine  fer- 

* vice,  chufing  pfaltns  and  lefions  fuitable  to  the  occafion : the  pfalms 

* when  I was  there,  an.  1680,  being  the  98.  149.  150  : the  firft  lef- 

* fon  2 Chron.  5 ; and  the  fecond  the  5 chap,  of  the  Epiftle  to  the 

* Ephefians,  to  the  22  verfe.  For  which  ferrvice  every  Minftrel  of- 

* fered  one  penny,  as  a due  always  paid  to  the  vicar  of  the  church 

* of  Tutbury  upon  this  folemnity. 

* Service  being  ended,  they  proceed  in  like  manner  as  before,  from 

* the  church  to  the  caftle-hall  or  court,  where  the  fteward  or  his 

* deputy  taketh  his  place,  aflifted  by  the  bailiff  or  his  deputy,  the 

* King  of  the  Minftrells  fitting  between  them,  who  is  to  overfee  that 

* every  Minftrel  dwelling  within  the  honor  and  making  default,  fhall 

* be  prefented  and  amerced  ; which  that  he  may  the  better  do,  an 

* O Yes  is  then  made  by  one  of  the  officers,  being  a Minftrell,  3 

* times,  giving  notice,  by  diredion  from  the  fteward,  to  all  manner 

* of  Minftrells  dwelling  within  the  honor  of  Tutbury,  viz.  within  the 

* counties  of  Stafford,  Darby,  Nottingham,  Leicefter,  and  Warwick, 

* owing  fuit  and  fcrvice  to  his  majefty’s  Court  of  Mufick,  here  holden 

* as  this  day,  that  every  man  draw  near  and  give  his  attendance,  upon 
' pain  and  peril  that  may  otherwife  enfue ; and  that  if  any  inan  will 
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* be  affigned*  of  fuit  or  plea,  he  or  they  fhould  come  in,  and  they 
4 Ihould  be  heard.  Then  all  the  muficians  being  called  over  by  a 
4 court-roll,  two  juries  are  impanelled,  out  of  24  of  the  fufficienteft 

* of  them,  12  for  StafFordfhire,  and  twelve  for  the  other  counties; 
4 whofe  names  being  delivered  in  court  to  the  fteward,  and  called 

* over,  and  appearing  to  be  full  juries,  the  foreman  of  each  is  firft 

* fworn,  and  then  the  refidue,  as  is  ufual  in  other  courts,  upon  the 
4 holy  evangelifts. 

4 Then,  to  move  them  the  better  to  mind  their  duties  to  the  king, 
4 and  their  own  good,  the  fteward  proceeds  to  give  them  their 

* charge  ; firft  commending  to  their  confideration  the  Original  of  all 
‘ Mufick,  both  Wind  and  String  Mufick  5 the  antiquity  and  ex- 

* cellency  of  both  ; fetting  forth  the  force  of  it  upon  the  affeftions 
4 by  diverfe  examples  ; how  the  ufe  of  it  has  always  been  allowed, 

4 as  is  plain  from  holy  writ,  in  prayfing  and  glorifying  God  ; and 
4 the  fkill  in  it  always  efteemed  fo  confiderable,  that  it  is  ftill  ac- 
4 counted  in  the  fchools  one  of  the  liberals  arts,  and  allowed  in  all 
4 godly  chriftian  commonwealths;  where  by  the  way  he  commonly 
4 takes  notice  of  the  ftatute,  which  reckons  fome  muficians  amongft 
4 vagabonds  and  rogues;  giving  them  to  underftand  that  fuch  focieties 
4 as  theirs,  thus  legally  founded  and  governed  by  laws,  are  by  no 
4 means  intended  by  that  ftatute,  for  which  reafon  the  Minftrells  be- 
4 longing  to  the  manor  of  Dutton,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Chefter, 

4 are  exprefly  excepted  in  that  aft.  Exhorting  them  upon  this  ac- 
4 count  to  preferve  their  reputation ; to  be  very  careful  to  make  choice 
4 of  fuch  men  to  be  officers  amongft  them  as  fear  God,  are  of  good 
4 life  and  converfation,  and  have  knowledge  and  fkill  in  the  praftice 
4 of  their  art.  Which  charge  being  ended,  the  jurors  proceed  to  the 
4 eleftion  of  the  faid  officers,  the  king  being  to  be  chofen  out  of  the 
4 4 Rewards  of  the  preceding  year,  and  one  year  out  of  StafFordfhire, 

4 and  the  other  out  of  Darbyfhire,  interchangeably  ; and  the  4 ftew- 
4 ards,  two  of  them  out  of  StafFordfhire,  and  two  out  of  Darbyfhire, 

4 3 being  chofen  by  the  jurors,  and  the  fourth  by  him  that  keeps  the 
4 court,  and  the  deputy  fteward  or  clerk. 

4 The  jurors  departing  the  court  for  this  purpofe,  leave  the  fteward 
4 with  his  affiftants  ftill  in  their  places,  who  in  the  mean  time  make 
4 themfclvcs  merry  with  a banquet,  and  a Noife  of  muficians  playing 

* This  word  fhould  be  effoined,  for  fo  it  is  in  Blount,  and  is  nonfenfe  othetwife.  In 
this  place  it  means  refpited. 
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* to  them,  the  old  king  ftill  fitting  between  the  fteward  and  bailiff 

* as  before  j but  returning  again  after  a competent  time,  they  preferrt 

* firft  their  chiefeft  officer  by  the  name  of  their  King  j then  the  old 
« king  arifing  from  his  place,  delivereth  him  a little  white  wand  in 

* token  of  his  fovereignty,  and  then  taking  a cup  fill’d  with  wine, 

* drinketh  to  him,  wilhing  him  all  joy  and  profperity  in  his  office. 
« In  the  like  manner  doe  the  old  ftewards  to  the  new,  and  then  the 
« old  king  rifeth,  and  the  new  taketh  his  place,  and  fo  do  the  new 

* ftewards  of  the  old,  who  have  full  power  and  authority,  by  virtue 

* of  the  king's  fteward’s  warrant,  directed  from  the  faid  court,  to  levy 

* and  difirain  in  any  city,  town  corporate,  or  in  any  place  within  the 

* king's  dominions,  all  fuch  fines  and  amercements  as  are  infilled  by 

* the  faid  juries  that  day  upon  any  Minflrells,  for  his  or  their  offences, 

* committed  in  the  breach  of  any  of  their  ancient  orders,  made  for 

* the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  faid  focicty,  For  which  faid 

* fines  and  amercements  fodifirained,  or  otherwife  peaceably  collect- 

* ed,  the  faid  ftewards  are  accountable  at  every  audit  j one  moiety  of 

* them  going  to  the  king’s  majefty,  and  the  other  the  faid  ftewards 

* have  for  their  own  ufe. 

* The  election,  &c.  being  thus  concluded,  the  court  rilcth,  and 

* all  perfons  then  repair  to  another  fair  room  within  the  caftle,  where 

* a plentiful  dinner  is  prepared  for  them,  which  being  ended,  the 

* Minftrelis  went  anciently  to  the  abbey-gate,  now  to  a little  barn  by 

* the  town  fide,  in  expectance  of  the  bull  to  be  turned  forth  to  them, 

* which  was  formerly  done,  according  to  the  cuftom  above-mcn- 

* tioned,  by  the  prior  of  Tutbury,  now  by  the  earl  of  Devonlhire; 

* which  bull,  as  loon  as  his  horns  are  cut  off,  his  Ears  cropt,  his  Taile 

* cut  by  the  ftumplc,  all  his  Body  fmeared  over  with  Soap,  and  his 

* Nofe  blown  full  of  beaten  pepper ; in  Ihort,  being  made  as  mad 
‘ as  ’tis  poffible  for  him  to  be,  after  folcmn  Proclamation  made  by 

* the  Steward,  that  all  manner  of  perfons  give  way  to  the  Bull,  none 

* being  to  come  near  him  by  40  foot,  any  way  to  hinder  the  Min. 
‘ ftrells,  but  to  attend  his  or  their  own  fafeties,  every  one  at  his  own 

* peril  : he  is  then  forthwith  turned  out  to  them  (anciently  by  the 

* prior)  now  by  the  lord  Devonlbire,  or  his  deputy,  to  be  taken  by 

* them  and  none  other,  within  the  county  of  Stafford,  between  the 

* time  of  his  being  turned  out  to  them,  and  the  fetting  of  the  fun  of 

* the  fame  day  j which  if  they  cannot  doe,  but  the  Bull  efcapes  from 
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* them  untaken,  and  gets  over  the  river  into  Darbyftiire,  he  remains 

* ftill  my  lord  Devonlhire’s  bull : but  if  the  faid  Minftrells  can  take 

* him,  and  hold  him  fo  long  as  to  cut  off  but  feme  final!  matter  of 

* his  Hair,  and  bring  the  fame  to  the  Mercat  Crofs,  in  token  they 

* have  taken  him,  the  faid  Bull  is  then  brought  to  the  Bailiff’s 

* Houfe  in  Tutbury,  and  there  collered  and  roap’d,  and  fo  brought 

* to  the  Bull-Ring  in  the  High  ftreet,  and  there  baited  with  doggs  : 

* the  firft  courfe  being  allotted  for  the  Kings  the  fccond  for  the 

* Honor  of  the  Towne  j and  the  third  for  the  King  of  the  Minftrells, 

* which  after  it  is  done  the  faid  Minftrells  are  to  have  him  for  their 

* owne,  and  may  fell,  or  kill,  and  divide  him  amongft  them,  accord- 
< ing  as  they  ftiall  think  good. 

* And  thus  this  Ruftic  Sport,  which  they  call  the  Bull-running, 

* ftiould  be  annually  performed  by  the  Minftrells  only,  but  now-a- 
‘ days  they  are  affifted  by  the  promifeuous  multitude,  that  flock  hi- 

* thcr  in  great  numbers,  and  are  muchpleafed  with  its  though  fome- 

* times  through  the  emulation  in  point  of  Manhood,  that  has  been 

* long  chcrifhed  between  the  Staffordlhire  and  Darbyftiire  men,  per- 
‘ haps  as  much  mifehief  may  have  been  done  in  the  triall  between 

* them,  as  in  the  jeu  de  Taureau,  or  Bull-fighting,  praftifed  at  Valen- 

* tia,  Madrid,  and  many  other  places  in  Spain  , whence  perhaps 

* this  our  cuftom  of  Bull-running  might  be  derived,  and  let  up  here 

* by  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  and  lord  of 

* the  Honor  of  Tutbury  j for  why  might  not  we  receive  this  fport 

* from  the  Spanyards,  as  well  as  they  from  the  Romans,  and  the 

* Romans  from  the  Greeks  ? wherein  I am  the  more  confirm’d,  for 

* that  the  Taufoxo)®  4'*“1'  amongft  the  Theffalians,  who  firft  in- 

* ftituted  this  Game,  and  of  whom  Julius  Catfar  learned  it,  and 

* brought  it  to  Rome,  were  celebrated  much  about  the  fame  time 

* of  the  year  our  Bull-running  is,  viz.  Pridie  Idus  Augufti,  on  the 

* 1 2 of  Auguft  j which  perhaps  John  of  Gaunt,  in  honor  of  the  Af- 

* fumption  of  our  Lady,  being  but  three  days  after,  might  remove 

* to  the  15,  as  after  ages  did  (that  all  the  folemnity  and  court  might 

* be  kept  on  the  fame  day,  to  avoid  further  trouble)  to  the  16  of 

* Auguft.’ 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  modern  ufage  in  the  excrcife  of  this 
barbarous  fport,  is  founded  on  the  obfervation  of  the  relator,  Dr.  Plot, 
whofe  curiofity  it  feems  led  him  to  be  prefentat  it  in  the  year  1680  : 

how 
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how  it  was  anciently  performed  appears  by  an  extradt  from  the  Cou- 
cher-book  of  the  honor  of  Tutbury,  which  is  given  at  large  in 
Blount’s  Collection  of  ancient  Tenures  before  cited  *. 


CHAP.  VI. 


SUCH  were  the  excrcifes  and  privileges  of  the  minftrels  in  this 
country  ; and  it  will  be  found  that  the  Provenfal  troubadours, 
jongleurs,  ntufars,  and  violars,  from  whom  they  clearly  appear  to  have 
fprung,  poffefied  at  lead;  an  equal  (hare  of  favour  and  protection  un- 
der the  princes  and  other  great  perfonages  who  profefled  to  patronize 
them.  The  Provenfals  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  fathers  of  mo- 
dern poefy  and  mufic,  and  to  deduce  in  a regular  order  the  hiftory  of 
each,  efpecially  the  latter,  it  is  neceffary  to  advert  to  thofc  very 
circumflantial  accounts  that  are  extant  of  them,  and  the  nature  of  their 
profeffion  in  the  fevcral  authors  who  fpeak  of  them.  Itfhould  feetn 
that  among  them  there  were  many  men  of  great  eminence  ; the  firll 
that  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  them  given  by  Crefcimbcni  is  Giuffredo 
Rudello,  concerning  whom  it  is  related  that  he  was  very  intimate 
with  Geoffrey,  the  brother  of  Richard  the  Firft  j and  that  while  he 
was  with  him,  hearing  from  certain  pilgrims,  who  were  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land,  of  a countefs  of  Tripoli,  a lady  much  cele- 
brated, but  the  (lory  fays  not  for  what,  he  determined  to  make  her 
a vifit ; in  order  to  which  he  put  on  the  habit  of  a pilgrim,  and  began 


* In  the  collection  of  ancient  ballads,  known  by  the  name  of  Robinhood’s  Garland,  is 
a very  apt  alluGon  to  the  Tutbury  fealt  or  bull-running,  in  the  following  paflage: 

‘ This  battle  was  fought  near  Tutbury  town 

* When  the  bag-pipers  baited  the  bull, 

‘ I am  king  of  the  (idlers,  and  fwear  'tis  a truth, 

‘ A nd  call  him  that  doubts  it  a gull ; 

* For  I faw  them  fighting,  and  fiddl'd  the  while, 

‘ And  Clorinda  fung  Hey  derry  down  : 

* The  bumpkins  are  beaten,  put  up  thy  fword  Bob, 

And  now  let’s  dance  into  the  town. 

‘ Before  we  came  to  it  we  heard  a great  fhouting, 

‘ And  all  that  were  in  it  look’d  madly  i 

* For  fome  were  a bull-back,  fome  dancing  a morrice, 

* And  fome  Gaging  Arthur  a Bradley. 

Song  I. 
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his  voyage.  In  his  way  to  Tripoli  he  became  fick,  and  before  he 
could  land  was  almoft  dead.  The  countefs  being  informed  of  his 
arrival,  went  on  board  thefhip  that  brought  him,  juft  time  enough  to 
fee  him  alive  : (he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  ftrove  to  comfort 
him.  The  poet  was  but  juft  fenfible  ; he  opened  his  eyes,  faid  that 
having  feen  her  he  was  fatisfied,  and  died.  The  countefs,  as  a tefti- 
mony  of  her  gratitude  for  this  vifit,  which  probably  coft  poor  Geof- 
frey his  life,  ere&ed  for  him  a fplendid  tomb  of  porphyry,  and  in- 
fcribed  on  it  his  epitaph  in  Arabic  verfe : bcfidcs  this  (he  caufed  his 
poems  to  be  collected,  and  curioufiy  copied  and  illuminated  with  let- 
ters of  gold*.  She  wasfoon  afterwards  feized  with  a deep  melancholy, 
and  became  a nun, 

A canzone,  which  he  wrote  while  he  was  upon  this  romantic  voy- 
age,  is  yet  extant j it  is  as  follows : 

Irat,  & dolent  me'  en  partray 

S’  yeu  non  vey  eft*  amour  deluench, 

E non  fay  qu’  ouras  la  veyray 
Car  fon  trop  noftras  terras  luench. 

Dieu  que  fes  tout  quant  ven  e vay, 

E forma  queft’  amour  lucnch,  '•  » 

My  don  poder  al  cor,  car  hay  • * 

Efper,  vezer  1’  amour  de  luench. 

Segnour,  tones  my  per  veray 

L’  amour  qu’  ay  vers  ella  de  luench. 

Car  per  un  ben  que  m’en  e(bay 
Hai  mille  mals,  tant  foy  de  luench. 

Ja  d’  autr’  amours  non  jauziray, 

S’  yeu  non  iau  deft’  amour  de  luench, 

Qu’  na  plus  bella  non  en  fay, 

En  luce  que  fia,  ny  pres,  ni  luench  •f. 

• Comment,  della  VolgarPocGa,  rol.  D.  part  I.  pag.  ir.  t Ibid.  t*. 
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Which  Rymer  has  thus  tranflated. 

Sad  and  heavy  (hould  I part. 

But  for  this  love  fo  far  away ; 

Not  knowing  what  my  ways  may  thwart. 

My  native  land  fo  far  away. 

Thou  that  of  all  things  maker  art. 

And  form’ll  this  love  fo  far  away  j 
Give  body’s  (Irength,  then  (han’t  I dart. 

From  feeing  her  fo  far  away. 

How  true  a love  to  pure  defert. 

My  love  to  her  fo  far  away  ! 

Eas’d  once,  a thoufand  times  I (mart, 

Whilft,  ah  ! (he  is  fo  far  away. 

None  other  love,  none  other  dart 
I feel,  but  hers  fo  far  away. 

But  fairer  never  touch'd  an  heart, 

Than  her’s  that  is  fo  far  away.  * 

The  emperor  Frederic  I.  or,  as  he  is  otherwife  called,  Frederic 
BarbarolTa,  is  alfo  celebrated  for  his  poetical  talents,  of  which  the 
following  madrigal  in  the  Provenfal  dialed  is  given  as  a fpecimen. 

Plas  my  cavallier  Frances 
E la  dama  Catallana 
E 1'  onrar  del  Gynoes 
E la  cour  dc  Kadellana  : 

Lou  kantar  Provenfalles, 

E la  danza  Triuyzana. 

E lou  corps  Aragonnes, 

E la  perla  Julliana, 

Las  mans  e kara  d’  Angles, 

. E lou  donzel  de  Thufcana.  -J- 

Which  Rymer  fays  are  current  every  where,  and  are  thus  tranflated 
by  himfelf. 

* Short  View  of  Trag.  pag.  72.  ■)•  Comm,  dclh  Volgar  Pocfia,  vol.  II.  part  I.  pag.  15. 
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I like  in  France  the  chivalry. 

The  Catalonian  lafs  for  me ; 

The  Genoefe  for  working  well ; 

But  for  a court  commend  Caflile  : 

For  fong  no  countrey  to  Provance, 

And  Treves  inufl  carry’t  for  a dance. 

The  fineft  fhapes  in  Arragon, 

In  Juliers  they  fpeak  in  tune. 

The  Englifli  for  an  hand  and  face. 

For  boys,  troth,  Tufcany’s  the  place  *. 

Concerning  this  prince  it  is  related,  that  he  was  of  an  invincible 
courage,  of  which  he  gave  many  fignal  inftances  in  the  wars  againll 
the  Turks,  commenced  by  the  Chriftians  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  He  was  ele&ed  emperor  in  the  year  1 153,  and  having 
reigned  about  thirty-eight  years,  was  drowned  as  he  was  bathing  in 
the  Cydnus,  a river  in  Afia  Minor,  iffuing  out  of  Mount  Taurus, 
efteemed  one  of  the  coldeft  in  the  world  -f*. 

Arnaldo  Danielllo,  another  of  the  Provencals,  flourished 
about  the  year  1 189,  and  is  greatly  celebrated  by  Noflradamus  and  his 
commentator  Crefcimbeni : he  compofcd  many  comedies  and  trage- 
dies. It  is  faid  that  Petrarch  has  imitated  him  in  many  places  ; and 
A that  Daniello  not  only  was  a writer  of  fonnets,  madrigals,  and  other 
verfts,  but  that  he  compofcd  the  malic  to  many  of  them.  As  a 
proof  whereof  the  following  pafl'ages  are  cited ; 

Ma  canzon  prec  qe  non  vus  fia  en  nois. 

Gar  fi  volez  grazir  lo  fon,  e ’1  moz  [die  la  mufica,  ei  verfi]  J 
Pauc  prez  Arnaut  cui  qe  plaz,  0 qe  tire. 

Which  Crefcimbeni  thus  tranllates : 

Mia  canzon,  prego,  non  vi  fia  in  noia 
Che  fe  gradir  Volete  il  fuono,  e ’1  motto; 

Cui  piaccia,  o no,  apprezza  poco  Arnaldo. 

* Short  View  of  Tragedy,  pag.  75. 

t It  rs  remarkable  that  Alexander  the  Great  by  bathing  in  this  river  comrackd  that  ill- 
uefs  of  which  his  phyfician  Philip  cured  him. 

■ $ Crefcimb. 
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And  this  other, 

Ges  per  maltrag  qem  fofri 
De  ben  amar  non  deftoli 
Si  tot  me  fon  endefert  „ 

Per  lei  faz  lo  fon  el  rima. 

Thus  tranflated  by  Crefcimbeni : 

Gia  per  mal  tratto  ch’  io  fofferfi 
Di  ben  amar  non  mi  diftolfi 
Si  toflo,  ch’  io  mi  fono  in  folitudine. 

Per  lei  faccio  lo  fuono,  e la  rima  *. 

One  proof  of  Arnaldo  Daniello’s  reputation  as  a poet  is,  that  Pe- 
trach  taking  occafion  to  mention  Arnaldo  di  Maraviglia,  another  of 
the  Provenfals,  ftyles  him  ‘ It  men  famofo  Arnaldo,’  meaning  there- 
by to  give  the  former  a higher  rank  in  the  clafs  of  poets. 

Many  others,  as  namely,  Guglielmo  Adimaro,  Folchetto  da  Mar- 
figlia,  Raimondo  di  Miravallc,  Anfclmo  Faidit,  Arnaldo  di  Maraviglia, 
Ugo  Brunetto,  Pietro  Raimondo  il  Prode,  Ponzio  di  Bruello,  Rambal- 
do  d'  Oranges,  Salvarico  di  Malleone,  an  Englilh  gentleman,  Bonifazio 
Calvi,  Percivallc  Doria,  Giraldo  di  Bornello,  Alberto  di  Sifterone,  Ber- 
nardo RalcalTo,  Pietro  de  Bonifazi,  and  others,  to  the  amount  of  fomc 
hundreds  in  number,  occur  in  the  catalogue  of  Provcnfal  poets,  an  epi- 
thet which  was  given  to  them,  not  becaufc  they  were  of  that  country, 
for  they  were  of  many  countries,  but  becaufe  they  cultivated  that  fpe- 
cies  of  poetry  which  had  its  rife  in  Provence : nor  were  they  lefs  diftin- 
guifhedby  their  different  ranks  and  conditions  in  life,  than  by  theref- 
pedtive  places  of  their  nativity.  Some  were  men  of  quality,  fuch  as 
counts  and  barons,  others  knights,  fome  lawyers,  fome  fbldiers, 
others  merchants,  nay  fome  were  mechanics,  and  even  pilgrims. 

•All  thefe  were  favoured  with  the  protection,  and  many  of  them 
were  maintained  in  the  court  of  RamondaBerliHghieri  or  Beringhieri, 
for  the  orthography  of  his  name  is  a matter  of  queflion  This 
prince,  who  was  the  foa  of  Idelfonfo  king  of  Arragon,  was  himfclf 

• Comment,  della  volgar  PoelTa,  rot.  II.  part  I pag.  aj. 

t Forurnini  mentions  particularly  no  fewer  than  five  of  the  name  j the  psrfon  here  fpoltcik 
af  is  the  lalt  of  them.  Della  Eloquenza  Indiana,  pag,  60. 
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an  excellent  poet,  of  great  liberality,  and  a patron  of  learning  and 
ingenious  men.  The  following  is  the  account  given  of  him  by  Nof- 
tradamus. 

* Raimondo  Berlinghieri  count  of  Provence  and  of  Folcachiero,  fon 

* of  Idelfonfo,  king  of  Arragon,  was  a defeendant  of  the  family  of 

* Berlinghieri  of  Arragon.  Me  was  a good  Provencal  poet,  a lover  of 

* learned  men,  and  of  thofe  in  particular  that  could  write  in  the  Pro- 

* venfal  manner;  a prince  of  great  gentlenefs  and  benignity,  and  with- 

* al  fo  fortunate,  that  while  he  held  the  crown,  which  he  fucceeded  to 

* on  the  death  of  his  father  ; he  conquered  many  countries,  and  that 

* more  by  his  prudence  than  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  He  married 

* Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  count  of  Savoy,  a very  wife,  beau- 

* tiful,  and  virtuous  princefs,-in  praife  of  whom  many  of  the  Provcn- 
‘ $al  poets  compofed  fongs  and  fonnets,  in  recompencc  for  which  flic 

* prefented  them  with  arms,  rich  habiliments,  and  money.  By  this 

* lady  the  count  had  four  daughters,  beautiful,  wife,  and  virtuous, 

* all  of  whom  were  married  to  kings  and  fovereign  princes,  by 

* means  of  a difereet  man  named  Romeo,  who  governed  the  palace  of 

* Raimondo  a long  time:  the  firft  of  thefe  ladies,  named  Margarita, 

* was  married  to  Lewis  king  of  France  j the  fccond,  named  Eleonora, 

* to  Henry  the  Third,  or,  as  others  write,  to  Edward  king  of  England ; 
‘ the  third,  named  Sanchia,  was  married  to  thatRichard  king  of  Eng- 

* land,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  the  Romans ; and  the  lafl,  named 

* Beatrice,  who  by  her  father’s  will  was  declared  heirefs  of  Provence, 

* was  married  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  afterwards  king  of  Naples  and  Si- 

* cily  It  is  faid  of  Raimondo,  that  befides  many  other  inftances  of 
favour  to  the  poets  of  his  time  and  country,  he  exempted  them  from 

• Both  Noftradatnus  and  liis  commentator  Crefcimbeni  have  betrayed  a melt  grofs  ig- 
norance of  hiftoty  in  this  paflage:  it  is  very  true  that  Raimond  had  lour  daughters,  and 
that  they  were  married  to  four  kings : the  poet  Dante  fays, 

Qiiattro  figlie  hebbe  et  ciafcuna  reina 
Rumotido  Beringhicri 

Four  lovely  daughters,  each  of  them  a queen, 

Had  Ramund  Beringher. 

But  neither  of  them  fell  to  the  lot  of  Richard  ; his  queen  was  Berengaria  or  Berenguclls, 
daughter  of  Sancho  of  Navarre,  and,  as  Mr.  Walpole  obferves,  no  princeft  of  Provence. 
As  to  the  four  ladies,  they  were  thus  difpofodof : Margaret  was  married  to  Lewis  king  of 
France,  Eleanor  to  our  Henry  III.  Sanchia  to  Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  and  nephew 
to  Richard  king  of  England  ; and  Beatrice  to  Charles  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

L 2 the 
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the  payment  of  all  taxes,  and  other  impofitions  of  a like  nature  *. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  forty- feven,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1245. 

The  above  is  the  fubftance  of  the  account  given  by  Noftradamus, 
and  other  writers,  of  this  extraordinary  perfonage ; and  hitherto  we 
may  conlidcr  him  as  a fhining  example  of  thole  virtues  which  contri- 
bute to  adorn  an  elevated  llation  ; but  his  character  is  not  free  from 
blemilb,  and  he  is  not  lefs  remarkable  in  hiflory  for  his  munificence 
than  his  ingratitude,  of  which  the  following  curious  dory,  related 
by  Velutcllo  and  by  Crcfcimbcni,  inferted  in  his  annotations  on  the 
life  of  Raimondo  Berlinghieri  by  Noftradamus,  may  ferve  as  an 
inftancc  -f-. 

* The  liberality  of  Raimondo,  for  which  he  is  fo  celebrated,  had 
‘ reduced  him  to  the  neceflity  of  mortgaging  his  revenues  ; and  at 
' time  when  his  finances  were  in  great  diforder,  a pilgrim,  the  above- 

* named  Romeo,  who  had  travelled  from  the  extremity  of  the  Weft, 

* and  had  vifited  the  church  of  St.  James  of  Compofttlla,  arrived  at  his 

* court;  and  having  by  his  difcrcct  behaviour  acquired  the  efteem  and 

* confidence  of  Raimondo,  the  latter  confultcd  him  on  the  ftatc  of  his 

* affairs,  and  particularly  touching  the  means  of  dilincumbering  his. 

* revenues.  The  refultof  many  conferences  on  this  important  fubjeil 
‘ was,  a promife  on  the  part  of  the  pilgrim  to  reform  his  houftiold, 

* reduce  the  expences  of  his  government,  and  deliver  the  count  from 

* the  hands  of  ufurers,  and  other  perfons  who  had  incumbrances  on 

* hiseftates  and  revenues.  The  count  liftened  very  attentively  to  this 

* propofal,  and  finally  committed  to  Romeo  the  care  of  his  rnoft  im- 
‘ portant  concerns,  and  even  the  fupcrintcndcnce  of  his  houfe  and  fa- 

* mily;  and  in  the  difeharge  of  his  engagements  Romeo  effected  more 

* than  he  had  promifed.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Raimon- 

* do  had  no  other  iffue  than  the  four  daughters  above-named,  and  it 

* was  by  the  exquifitc  prudence  and  good  management  of  this  ftranger 

* that  they  were  married  to  fo  many  fovereign  princes.  The  particu- 

* lars  of  a converfation  between  the  count  and  Romeo,  touching  the 
‘ marriage  of  thefe  ladies,  is  recorded,  and  drew  him  to  have  been  of 

* Angular  diferetion,  an  able  ncgociator,  and,  in  fliort,  a man  tho- 

• It  feems  that  tbefe  men  were  as  well  knights  as  poets,  for  which  reafon  their  patron 
and  they  have  been  refembled  to  king  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Fenian, 
della  Fdotju.  Ital.  pag.  63. 

t Comment,  della  Tolgar  Poeta,  vol.  II.  part.  I.  pag.  78. 
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* roughly  (killed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  : for,  with  refpedl  to  the 

* elded  daughter  Margarita,  he  propofed  to  the  count  the  marriage 

* of  her  to  Lewis  the  Good,  king  of  France,  and  effected  it  by  railing 
' for  her  a much  larger  portion  than  Raimond  ever  intended  to  give 

* her,  or  his  circumdances  would  bear:  the  reafon  which  Romeo  gave 

* for  this  is  worth  recording  j “ If,”  faid  he  to  the  count,  **  your  elded 
“ daughter  be  married  to  Lewis,  fuch  an  alliance  cannot  fail  to  Fact— 
" litate  the  marriage  of  the  red and  the  event  (hewed  how  good  a 
‘judge  he  was  in  fuch  matters. 

* The  barons  and  other  great  perfons  about  the  count  could  neither 
‘ behold  the  fcrvices  nor  the  fucccfs  of  Romeo  without  envy;  they  in- 

* (inuated  to  the  count  that  he  had  embezzled  the  public  treafurc. 

* Raimond  attended  to  their  fuggedions,  and  called  him  to  a dridl  ac- 

* count  of  his  adminidration,  which  when  he  had  rendered,  Romeo 

* addrefled  the  count  in  thefc  pathetic  terms : 1 Count,  I have  ferved 
“ you  a long  time,  and  have  increafed  your  little  revenue  to  a great 
“ one  ; you  have  lidened  to  the  bad  counfel  of  your  barons,  and  have 
“ been  deficient  in  gratitude  towards  me  ; I came  into  your  court  a 
“ poor  man,  and  have  lived  honedly  with  you  ; return  me  the  little 
“ Mule,  the  Staff,  and  the  Pouch,  which  I brought  with  me  hither, 
“ and  never  more  expedt  any  fervice  from  me. 

* Confcious  of  the  judnefs  of  this  reproach,  Raimondo  defired 

* that  what  had  pad  might  be  forgotten,  and  intreated  Romeo  to  lay 

* afidc  his  refolution  of  quitting  his  court ; but  the  fpirit  of  this  honed 
‘ man  was  too  great  to  brook  fuch  treatment ; he  departed  as  he  came, 

* and  was  never  more  heard  of.’ 

Few  of  the  many  authors  who  have  taken  occafion  to  mention  this 
remarkable  dory,  have  forborne  to  blame  Raimondo  for  his  ingrati- 
tude to  a man  who  had  merited  not  only  his  protedtion,  but  the 
highed  marks  of  his  favour.  The  poet  Dante  has  cenfured  him  for 

* • Conte,  io  ti  lio  fetvito  gran  tempo,  e melToti  il  piccolo  ftato  in  grande  ; c di  cio, 
1 per  falfo  configlio  tic’  tuoi  baron i,  fei  centre  a me  poco  grato.  Io  ventii  in  tua  cortc 

* povero  Romeo,  c onellamente  fono  del  tuovivuto:  fammi  dare  il  mi  mulctio,  e il  mio 
4 hoidonc,  c fear  fella,  com’  io  ci  venni,  c quetoti  ogni  fervigio  * Crelcimb-  79,  from 
Vclutcllo.  Landino  relates  the  fame  llory,  adding,  that  at  his  departure  Romeo  uttered 
thefe  words,  ‘ Povrro  venni,  c poverome  ne  parto  ; Poor  I came,  and  pocr  I go/  Ibid.  78. 

Fontcnelie  was  fo  aiTeftcd  with  the  ftory  of  this  injured  man,  that  be  intended  to  have 
written  it  at  length,  but  was  prevented.  Near  thirty  pages  of  it  may  however  be  feen  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  his  works,  pubiilbed  in  1758,  tome  V 111.  It  is  entitled  liiiloirc  du 
Roinieu  de  Provcuce. 
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it,  and  borne  his  teftimony  to  the  deferts  of  the  perfon  thus  injured 
by  him,  by  placing  him  in  paradife  ; and  confidering  how  eafy  it 
was  to  have  done  it,  it  is  altnoft  a wonder  that  he  did  not  place  his 
mailer  in  a lefs  delightful  fituation. 

The  paflfage  in  Dante  is  as  follows : 

E dentro  a la  prefcnte  Margarita 
Luce  la  luce  di  Romeo  ; di  cui 
Fu  1'  opra  grande,  e bella  mal  gradita. 

Mai  Provenzali,  che  fer  contra  lui. 

Non  hanno  rifo  : e pero  mal  camina, 

Qual  fi  fa  danno  del  ben  fare  altrui. 

Quattro  figlie  hebbe,  e ciafcuna  reina, 

Ramondo  Beringhieri ; ecibgli  feci 
Romeo  perfona  humile  e peregrina  : 

E poi  ’1  mofler  lc  parole  biece 

A’  dimandar  ragione  a quefto  giufto  i 
Che  gli  aflegno  fette,  e cinque  per  dieci : 

Indi  partifii  povero,  e vetufto  : 

E fc  '1  mondo  fapelfe  ’1  cor,  ch’  egli  hebbe 
Mendicando  fua  vita  a fruftro  a fruftro  ; 

Afl’ai  lo  loda,  e piu  lo  loderebbe  *. 

Many  are  the  ftories  related  of  the  Provencal  poets  j and  there  is 
great  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  the  hiftory  of  them  abounds  with  fables. 
The  colledlion  of  their  lives  by  Noftradamus  is  far  from  being  a book 
of  the  higheft  authority,  and,  but  for  the  Commentary  of  Crefeitn- 
beni,  would  be  of  little  value  : the  labours  of  thefe  men  have  never- 
thelefs  contributed  to  throw  feme  light  on  a very  dark  part  of  literary 
hiftory,  and  have  furnilhed  fomc  particulars  which  better  writers 
than  thcmfejvcs  feem  not  to  have  been  aware  of. 

From  fnch  a fourcc  of  poetical  fidlion  as  the  country  of  Provence 
appears  to  have  been,  nothing  lefs  could  beexpedled  than  a vaftpro- 
fulion  of  romances,  tales,  poems  of  various  kinds,  fongs,  and  other 
works  of  invention  : it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  fome  of  the 
firft  and  bell  of  the  Italian  poets  did  but  improve  on  the  hints  which 

* Farad  ifo,  canto  VI. 

they 
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they  had  received  from  the  Provenfals.  Mr.  Dryden  is  of  opinion 
that  the  celebrated  ftory  of  Gualterus,  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  and  Gri- 
felda,  is  of  the  invention  of  Petrarch  ; but  whether  it  be  not  origi- 
nally a Provenfal  tale,  may  admit  of  doubt : for  firft,  Mr.  Dryden’s 
afiertion  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables,  namely,  that  the  tale  of  Griz- 
zild  was  the  invention  of  Petrarch,  is  founded  on  a mi  (lake  ; for  it 
is  the  laft  ftory  in  the  Decameron,  and  was  tranflated  by  Petrarch 
into  Latin,  but  not  till  he  had  received  it  from  his  friend  Boccace. 
This  appears  clearly  from  a letter  of  Petrarch  to  Boccace,  extant  in 
the  Latin  works  of  the  former,  and  which  has  been  lately  reprinted 
as  an  appendix  to  a modern  Englilh  verfion  of  this  beautiful  ftory  by 
Mr.  Ogle : this  ingenious  gentleman  has  taken  great  pains  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  Clerk  of  Oxford’s  talc,  for  in  that  form  the  ftory 
of  Grifelda  comes  to  the  mere  Englifh  reader } and  every  one  that 
views  his  preface  mull  concur  in  opinion  with  him,  that  it  is  of 
higher  antiquity  than  even  the  time  of  Boccace  ; and  is  one  of  thofe 
Provencal  tales  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  amplified  and  adorned 
with  his  ufual  powers  of  wit  and  elegance.  This  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Dryden’s  aflertion,  which  is  ‘ that  the  tale  of  Grizzild  came  to  Chau- 
cer from  Boccace’  is  not  lefs  true  than  the  former  j for  it  was  from 
Petrarch,  and  that  immediately,  that  Chaucer  received  the  ftory 
which  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  inquiry.  In  the  Clerk  of  Oxen- 
ford's  Prologue  is  this  paflage. 

31  toon  pou  ttll  a talc,  tofjirtjc  tfjat  31 
Errnrb  at  paboto,  of  a toortljp  derhe, 

35$  prrttrb  ijst  bp  !}ip  tootOcjtf  nnb  fjiiS  tocrltc. 

Dr  its  noto  beta,  nub  naiirt)  in  fjijsf  chcftc, 

3 prape  to  t3ob  fenbe  fjijj  foulc  000b  rcfle. 
f raunerjj  Jbctrarhc,  tfjc  laurcat  poerr, 

DiGbt  t!)tp  dcrftc,  tofjofc  tfjrtonltc  ftocrc 
Cnluipincb  all  3'mnc  of  poctric, 
it  man  bib  of  pfjiiofopljic, 

<Dc  lator,  or  otljcc  arte  pcrtitulcrc  ; 

25tu  bet!?,  tf’nttooll  not  fitffre  uo  btorllrn  Fjcrr, 

5Snt  np  it  toccr  tl;c  ttoinhling  of  an  epe, 

Don  Dot!?  fjatfj  (lainr,  anb  al  tor  fljai  bgc. 

This 
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This  is  decifivccviclcr.ee  that  Chaucer  took  the  tale  from  Petrarch, 
and  not  from  Bcccace  : it  is  certain  that  Petrarch  was  fo  delighted 
with  it,  that  he  got  it  by  heart,  and  was  ufed  to  repeat  it  to  his 
friends.  In  the  Latin  letter  above  referred  to,  he  mentions  his  having 
fhewn  it  to  a friend  abroad  ; Chaucer  is  faid  to  have  attended  the 
duke  of  Clarence  upon  the  ceremony  of  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Milan;  and  Paulus  Jovius  exprefsly  fays  that  Pe- 
trarch was  prefent  upon  that  occafion  *:  might  not  therefore  Chau- 
cer at  this  time  receive;  and  that  from  Petrarch  himfelf,  that  narra- 
tive which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford's  tale  ? 

To  be  fliort,  the  Provencals  were  the  fathers  of  modern  poefy, 
and  if  we  conlider  that  a great  number  of  their  competitions  were  cal- 
culated to  be  fung,  as  the  appellation  of  Canzoni,  by  which  they  are 
diftingifhed,  imports;  and,  if  we  confidcr  farther  the  fcveral  occupa- 
tions of  their  Mufars  and  Violar$,-*i  cannot  he  funpofed  but  that 
they  were  alfo  proticients  in  tnufic  ; nay,  we  find  that  many  of  their 
poets  were  alfo  muficians ; and  of  Arnaldo  Danicllo  it  is  exprefsly 
laid,  and  proved  by  a paflage  above-cited  from  his  works,  that  he 
was  a compofcr  of  mufiCj  and  adapted  mufical  notes  to  many  fongs 
of  his  own  writing. 

Thcfe  particulars  afford  fuflkient  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Pro- 
vencals were  as  well  muficians  as  poets  ; but  to  fpeak  of  them  as  mu- 
ficians, there  are  farther  evidences  extant  that  they  were  not  only  fing- 
ers and  players  on  the  viol,  the  harp,  the  lute,  and  other  inftruments, 
but  compofcrs  of  mufical  tunes,  in  fuch  characters  as  were  ufed  in 
thofe  times.  Crefcimbeni  fpeaks  of  a manufeript  in  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, in  the  characters  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  were 
written  a great  number  of  Canzoni  of  the  Provenfal  poets,  together 
with  the  mufical  notes ; one  of  thefe,coinpofed  by  Theobald  king  of 
Navarre,  of  whom  it  is  faid  that  he  was  equally  celebrated  both  as 
a prince  and  a poet,  is  given  in  a preceding  page  of  this  volume ; 
and  may  be  deemed  a great  curiofity,  as  being  perhaps  the  molt 
ancient  fong  with  the  mufical  notes  of  any  extant,  fince  the  inven- 
tion of  that  method  of  notation  fo  juftly  aferibed  to  Guido  and 
Franco  of  Liege. 

* See  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  Cletk  of  Oxford’s  Tale  modernized  by  George  Ogle, 
Efij..  quarto,  1739,  pag.  vii. 
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ONE  of  the  mod  obvious  divifions  of  the  mufic  of  later  times,  is 
that  which  diflinguifhes  between  religious  and  civil  or  fecular 
mufic  j or,  in  other  words,  the  mufic  of  the  church  and  that  of  the 
common  people:  the  former  was  cultivated  by  the ecclefiaftics, and  the 
latter  chiefly  by  the  laity,  who  at  no  time  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
fo  infenfibleof  its  charms,  as  not  to  make  it  an  auxiliary  to  feftivity, 
and  an  innocent  incentive  to  mirth  and  pleafantry.  Not  only  in  the 
palaces  of  the  nobility;  at  weddings,  banquets,  and  other  folemnities, 
may  we  conceive  mufic  to  have  made  a part  of  the  entertainment  j 
but  the  natural  intercommunity  of  perfons  in  a lower  Ration, 
efpecially  the  youthful  of  both  fexes,  does  neceflarily  prefuppofe  it 
to  have  been  infrequent  ufe  among  them  alfo.  Farther,  we  learn  that 
mufic  in  thofe  times  made  a confidcrable  part  of  the  entertainment  of 
fuch  as  frequented  taverns  and  houfes  of  lewd  refort.  Behold  a pic- 
ture of  his  own  times  in  the  following  verfes  of  Chaucer. 

Jn  flattnbcry  toljilom  there  tray  a company 
yonge  folftr,  tljat  hauntrb  foly, 

2ly  Ijafarb,  tiot,  fictocy,  nub  tautmey, 

JOfcrc  ay  tenth  harpey,  lurry,  anb  grternry, 

<€f)ri  Daunccn  anb  platen  at  bicc  night  anb  bay, 

'Sub  ctcn  alfo,  ober  that  her  might  may 
Chtough  tofjith  they  bon  the  bcuil  faeriffre 
IDithiu  the  bcutly  temple,  in  etttfeb  teiifc 
25y  fuperffuite  abfjominablc, 

Dee  othey  ben  fo  great  anb  fo  bampnable, 

€h«t  it  iy  grifly  for  to  here  hf'n  fl»cre, 

<Dut  blifieb  Iorbry  beby  they  al  to  tcrc 
Dent  thought  ^fetoy  rent  him  not  inough, 

Stub  tchc  of  hem  at  otljcry  finite  lough. 

Kitb  right  anon  eorneu  in  tomblcflercy, 
f ctiy  anb  finale  anb  yongc  foitcrey, 
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.Singer^  tuifl)  fjarprjf,  fcatOctf,  nnb  toafcrcrjf, 

IlDfjiffjf  tfjat  ucn  tocrclp  tfic  bcuiliS  officer^. 

Pardoner’s  Tale. 

Thefe  were  the  divertifements  of  the  idle  and  the  profligate  ; but 
the  pafljge  above  cited  may  ferve  to  fhew  that  the  rnulic  of  Lutes, 
of  Harps,  and  Citterns,  even  in  thofe  days  was  ufual  in  taverns. 

As  to  the  mulic  of  the  court,  it  was  clearly  fuch  as  the  Provenfals 
ufed  j and  as  to  the  perfons  employed  in  the  performance  of  it,  they 
had  no  other  denomination  than  that  ofminftrels.  We  are  told  by 
Stow  that  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield  was  founded 
about  the  year  1 103,  by  Rahere*,  a pleafant,  witty  gentleman,  and 
therefore  in  his  time  called  the  king’s  minflrel.  Weever,  in  his  Fu- 
neral Monuments,  pag.  433.  Dugdale,  in  his  Monafticon,  vol.  II. 

• The  curious  in  matters  of  antiquity  may  poflibly  be  pleafed  to  know  that  a monument 
of  this  extraordinary  perfon,  not  in  the  leail  defaced,  is  yet  remaining  in  the  pariflr  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield-  This  monument  was  probably  created  by  Bolton,  the 
laft  prior  of  that  houfc,  a man  remarkable  for  the  great  firms  of  money  w hich  he  expended  • 
in  bnikting,  (for  he  built  Cwtncnbury,  vulgarly  Canbury,  houfc  near  Klington,  and  re- 
paired and  enlarged  the  priory  at  his  own  charge)  and  indent  for  general  munificence.  He 
was  parfon  of  Harrow  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  which  parilh  is  fituated  on  the  higbeft 
hill  in  the  county,  and  has  a church,  which  king  Chtfrles  the  Second,  alluding  tonne  of 
the  topics  in  the  Uomifii  controvcrfy,  with  a pun,  was  ufed  to  call  the  Vifiblc  church. 

Halt  relates  that  Bolton,  front  certain  tigns  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets  w hich  he  had 
obferved,  prognofticatcd  a de'rrge,  which  would  probably  drown  the  whole  county,  and 
that  therefore  he  builded  him  an  houfc  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and  furnilhcd  it  with  pro- 
vifion  of  all  things  necefi'ary  for  the  fpace  of  two  months  : but  this  (lory  is  refuted  by  btow 
in  his  Survey,  with  an  aficrtion  that  he  builded  no  houfc  at  Harrow  fave  a Dove-houfe. 

One  particular  more  of  prior  Bolton  : wc  meet  with  a diredt  allufion  to  liim  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  in  the  New  Inn,  a comedy  of  Ben  Jonfon. 

* Or  prior  Bolton  with  his  Bolt  and  Ton.’ 

The  hofl  is  debating  with  himfclf  on  a rebus  for  the  fign  of  his  inn,  and  having  determined 
on  one,  the  Tight  Heart,  intimates  that  it  is  as  good  a device  as  that  of  the  Bolt  and  Ton, 
which  had  been  ufed  to  befpeak  the  name  of  prior  Bolton.  This  rebus  was  till  oflate  a 
very  common  fign  to  inns  and  alc-houfcs  in  and  about  London  j from  whenee  by  the  way 
the  celebrity  of  this  man  may  he  inferred  ; the  device  was  a tun  pierced  hy  an  arrow, 
the  feathers  thereof  appearing  above  the  bung-hole,  and  the  barb  beneath.  The  wit  of 
this  rebus  is  not  intelligible  unlcts  it  he  known  that  the  word  Belt  is  pteciic  y fjnonjmous 
with  Arrow.  Chaucer  in  the  Miller’s  Talc  ufes  this  fimilc, 

IDniCinig  fl'c  Ums'  ,id  jcf.i  iolif  coir, 

Song  as?  a matt  ant)  uprigfjt.itf  n bolt. 

Shakespeare  (bmewherc  ipcalcs  of  the  arrows  of  Cupid,  and  by  a metonymy  calls  them 
Bird- holts.  The  proverbial  expreflion,  • A fooi’s  bolt  is  foon  Qiot,’  is  in  the  mouth  of 
every  one ; and  tn  common  fpcech  we  fay  Bolt-upright. 

fid. 
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fol.  166,  167,  gives  this  further  account  of  him,  * That  he  was 

* born  of  mean  parentage,  and  that  when  he  attained  to  the  flower 
4 of  his  youth  he  frequented  the  houfes  of  the  nobles  and  princes  ; 

* but  not  content  herewith,  would  often  repair  to  court,  and  fpend 
‘ the  whole  day  in  fights,  banquets,  and  other  trifles,  where  by 
4 fport  and  flattery  he  would  wheedle  the  hearts  of  the  great  lords  to 
4 him,  and  fometimes  would  thruA  himfelf  into  the  prefence  of  the 
4 king,  where  he  would  be  very  officious  to  obtain  his  royal  favour  ; 
4 and  that  by  thefe  artifices  he  gained  the  manor  of  Aiot  in  Hertford* 
4 fhire,  with  which  he  endowed  his  hofpital*.’  In  the  Pleafaunt 
Hiftory  of  Thomas  of  Reading,  quarto,  1662,  to  w hich  perhaps  no 
more  credit  is  due  than  to  mere  oral  tradition,  he  is  alio  mentioned, 
with  this  additional  circumftance,  that  he  was  a great  mufician,  and 
kept  a company  of  minftrels,  i.  e.  fidlcrs,  who  played  with  Silver 
bows. 

Thefe  particulars  it  is  true,  as  they  refpedt  the  oeconomy  of  courts, 
and  the  recreations  and  amufements  of  the  higher  ranks  of  men  in  cities 
and  places  of  great  refort,  contain  but  a partial  reprefen tation  of  the 
manners  of  the  people  in  general;  and  leave  us  at  a lofs  to  guefs  how 
far  mufic  made  a part  in  the  ordinary  amufements  of  the  people  in 
country  towns  and  villages.  But  here  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  namely,  that  between  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth,  and  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
this  country,  not  to  mention  others,  abounded  with  monafferies,  and 
other  religious  houfes;  and  although  thefe  feminaries  were  originally 
founded  and  endowed  for  thepurpofe  of  promoting  religion  and  learn- 
ing, it  was  not  with  an  equal  degree  of  ardour  that  the  inhabitants 
of  them  Arove  to  anfwcr  the  ends  of  fo  laudable  an  inAitution  •]-. 


• Vide  Chaunccy’s  Hiftory  of  Hartfordftiirc,  pag  322. 

f At  the  time  when  the  clergy  were  reftrained  from  marriage,  we  find  that  the  fcculars, 
who  had  the  cure  of  fouls,  were  not  more  plentifully  endowed  with  the  gift  of  continence 
than  the  regulars.  In  a parliament  roll  of  27  Hen.  VI.  the  clergy  pray  the  commons  * to 

• pardon  and  aconite  all  and  every  preft,  as  well  religicufe  as  feculere,  all  manner  of  fclo- 

* nicsofrape.’  which  is  granted  upon  payment  of  vi.  s.  viti.d.  to  the  king  by  each  prieft 
that  had  offended.  Vide  Hiftory  of  Convocations  by  Dr.  Humph.  Hedy,  part.  Ill  png. 
278.  And  Nicholas  dc  Clemanges,  an  author  cited  by  Dayle,  aflerts  that  there  have  been 
parilhcs  which  obliged  their  prieits  to  keep  a concubine,  as  not  thinking  the  honour  of 
their  wives  fecure  without  fuch  a precaution  ; which  vet,  the  fame  author  adds  did  not  al- 
together free  them  from  danger.  Baylc,  l)i£l.  vol.  III.  pag  345,  in  not.  The  irregu- 
larities of  the  female  votaries  to  religion  were  !efs  notorious  than  thofc  of  the  other  fex : 
but  it  Teems  that  in  1250,  G toft  head,  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  fufpeclcd  ftrongly  the  chaftity 
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Had  the  temptations  to  the  monadic  life  been  of  fuch  a kind  as  toaf- 
fedt  only  the  devout,  or  thofe  who  preferred  the  pradlice  of  religion  and 
the  fludy  of  improvement  to  every  other  purfuit,  all  had  been  well  j but 
the  inifchicf  was  that  they  drew  in  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  amo- 
rous: and  fuch  as  thought  of  nothing  fo  little  as  counting  their  ro- 
fary,  or  conning  their  pfalter;  can  it  be  fuppofcd  that  in  fuch  a monaf- 
ilery  as  that  of  St.  Alban,  Giaflonbury,  Croyland  Bermondfey,  Chert- 
fey,  and  many  others,  in  which  perhaps  half  the  brethren  were  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  that  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  or  the  School- 
men, were  the  books  chiefly  ftudied  ? or  that  the  charms  of  a village 
beauty  might  not  frequently  diredt  their  attention  to  thofe  authors 
who  teach  the  fhortcfl  way  to  a female  heatt,  and  have  reduced  the 
paflion  of  love  to  a fyflcm  f 

The  manners  of  the  people  at  this  time  were  in  general  very  coarfe, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  civil  conftitution  of  this  country,  many  of 
the  females  were  in  a date  of  abfolute  bondage  : a connedtion  with  a 
damfcl  of  this  damp  hardly  deferred  the  name  of  an  Amour;  it  was 
an  intimacy  contradled  without  thought  or  refledtion,  and  generally 
terminated  in  the  birth  of  a child.  But  between  the  daughter  of  a 
Villain,  and  the  heirefs  of  an  Efquire  or  l'ranklein,  the  difference 
was  very  great;  thefe  latter  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  entertained  fen- 
timents  fuitable  to  their  rank;  and  to  engage  the  aGcdlions  of  fuch 
as  thefe,  the  arts  of  add  refs,  and  all  the  blandifhments  of  love  were 
in  a great  meafure  ncccflary.  The  wife  of  the  carpenter  of  Ofney, 
of  whom  Chaucer  has  given  the  following  lively  defeription  : 

fairc  tuasf  thijr  pong  Luifc,  .mb  there  Uiirljal 
3Ej«  onp  totfclc  [;cr  Dobic  gentle  anbfinall, 

3t  feinre  file  tocarrb,  barreb  all  tottlj  Glfte, 

3t  barmr  cloth,  n.a  tofjirr  asf  morotoc  milfte ; 

Upon  fter  Icnbcjf,  full  of  manp  a gore, 

IDljir  tuns  !jcr  fmoclt,  anb  rnibroubeb  all  bifore, 

of  the  nuns  of  his  tlioccfc,  when,  as  Matthew  Paris,  Hill.  Angl.  fol.  816,  relates,  being- 
on  his  situation,  ' ail  domos  rcligioiatum  veniens,  fecit esprimi  mammillas  caiundcm.  ut 
‘ fw  phyfice  fi  efllt  inter  cas  corrupted  cipcriretur.’  An  ad  that  reflects  more  infamy  on- 
the  biftiop,  than  ililgrace  on  the  perfons  w liofe  virtue  he  brought  to  to  fhameful  and  cruel  a 
teft.  V ide  Bayle,  vol.  III.  png  345,  in  not.  UifhopIIall,  in  his  Apology  for  the  mar- 
ried Clcigy,  pag.  667,  alludes  to  this  fa£t  in  the  following  words  : ‘ Do  not  our  hillories 
• tellusth.it  in  the  reign  of  Heti.  III.  Robert  Giolthcad,  the  famous  bifhop  of  Lincoln, 
‘ in  his  v ill  tat  ion  was  fain  to  esplorc  the  virginity  of  the  nuns  by  nipping  off  their  dugs, 
*•  iudignum  feribi,”  as  Matthew  Paris  writes/ 

„ Stub 
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3tnb  the  bebinbe  on  her  rolcrc  about, 

Of  cole  blnelte  filhe,  toitbin  anb  cftc  toirljout ; 

€fjc  tapes  of  fjet  tufjitc  boltpcre 
JDcrc  of  tljc  faint  fate  of  iicr  rolcrc, 
gcr  filet  brobc  of  ftifec,  anb  fet  full  bpc 
31  nb  lickrtlp,  ftje  fjab  a libcrous  ipc ; 
full  fmall  tpullcb  lucre  bee  brolucS  tluo, 

3tnb  tljo  toerc  bent,  aitb  blachc  ns  anp  flo. 
j&bc  toaS  moct»c  more  blipfull  for  to  fee 
€fjen  is  tfjc  nclnc  pcricnct  tree, 

31  nb  Ooftcr  than  the  moll  ijf  of  a iBcatfjer, 

3lnb  bp  her  girbcl  bong  a purCe  of  Iratber, 
ttaffeb  tenth  filfec,  anb  pcrlcb  tejitb  latoun  *, 

<jn  all  tints  luorlbc,  to  feften  up  anb  boun, 
efjcrc  nisi  no  man  fo  toife,  tfj.it  coutlj  tfjcncc 
£0  gaic  a popelotc,  or  fo  gate  a tocncljc ; 
full  brighter  toast  tlje  fljinpng  of  bee  hctoc, 

«ban  in  the  tourc  the  poblc  forgeb  ncluc. 

55ut  of  b«  fo*1®.  lC  boas  fo  loub  anb  perns, 

3S  anp  ftoalolue  fittpngc  on  a btmc : 

Cbcrcto  file  eoutlje  Sluppe,  nub  mabe  a game 
3d  S anp  hibbe  or  talfc  fololnpng  biff  bamc; 
ijer  mouth  map  ftoctc,  a.tf  brahrt  or  the  metfj, 

Or  borbe  of  appkff,  Iping  in  gate  or  b«b; 

IDinfpng  rhe  luaff,  as  is  a iolic  colt, 

Slong  as  a malic,  anb  upright  as  a bolt. 

3U  brootbe  fte  bare  on  gee  lotoe  cole  re, 

3f,S  brobc  as  the  bofle  of  a butblcre ; 
ger  fbors  lucre  laerb  on  bee  Irggcs  b« 

J»bc  toaS  a primrofc  anb  piggefnie, 
for  anp  lorbc  to  liggen  in  bis  bebbr, 

Or  net  for  anp  goob  poman  to  tuebbe. 

Miller’s  Tale. 

Ts  courted  with  fongs  to  the  inufic  of  a gay  fautne,  on  which  her 
lover  Nicholas  the  fcholar  of  Oxford, 

ninbr  on  nigbteS  mrlobic 

« !.  e.  TaflHled  with  Clk,  and  having  an  edging  of  brafcor  tinfel  lace.  Perl  is  the  edge 
or  extremity  of  lace. 
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£0  ftncrdji  tftat  all  tfjc  djam&cr  rong, 

5tll6  Angelus  ad  Virginein  tje  foitflr, 

3Cnt>  after  tftat  f)c  fong  tbe  hpngcd  note,  * 
full  oft  blcficb  toast  Ijig  merp  tfjrotc. 

Ibid. 

Her  other  lover,  Abfolon  the  parilh-clerk,  fung  to  the  mufic  of 
his  geterne  and  his  ribible,  or  fiddle.  His  picture  is  admirably 
drawn,  and  his  manner  of  courtfhip  thus  reprefented  by  Chaucer. 

5t  mcrie  eljilbc  fjc  toad,  fo  Oot>  me  fitue, 

3Ddl  coubfjc  frt  blotto,  dippenub  fame, 

Stub  ma&e  a charter  of  fonb,  anb  aquittauncc ; 

5Jn  ttornric  matter  roub  lie  trippe  aito  bauitce, 

Sifter  tljc  fcbolc  of  Orcnforbc  tljo, 

3f,nt>  toitf}  hid  legged  taften  toanbfro 
9nb  plaie  fotiged  on  a finale  ribible  * ; 

Cljrtrro  he  fong  fomctpmc  a loubc  quiniblc  -f-. 

Stub  ad  toeli  toub  fie  plaie  on  a geterne, 

2fn  all  the  tonne  nad  bretoljaufe  nc  tauerne 
Chat  Ije  nc  bifircb  toith  hid  folad. 

Chert  anp  gaie  taptlere  toad. 
***'•***«»* 

*«*<****«»* 

• Risible  is  by  Mr.  Urry,  in  his  Oloffnry  to  Chaucer,  from  Speght,  a former  editor, 
rendered  a fiddle  or  gittern.  It  feems  that  Rebel)  is  a Mooriflt  word,  fignifying  an  indru- 
ment  with  two  firings,  played  on  with  a bow.  The  Moors  brought  it  into  Spain,  whence 
it  patted  into  Italy,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of  Ribeca  ; from  whence  the  Knglith  Re- 
bec, which  Phillips,  and  others  after  him,  render  a fiddle  with  three  ilrings.  The  Rebeb  or 
Rebab  is  mentioned  in  Shaw’s  Travels  as  a TurkiRi  or  Moorifh  inflrunrcnt  now  in  ufe  ; 
and  is  probably  an  improvement  on  the  Arabian  Pandura,  deferibed  by  Merfcnnus,  and 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work,  pag.  235. 

f Mr.  Urry,  on  the  fame  authority,  makes  this  word  lynonymous  with  treble.  This 
figniiication  is  to  be  doubted  ; the  word  may  rather  mean  a high  part,  fuch  as  in  madrigals 
and  motets  is  ulually  dillinguiflred  by  the  word  quintus,  which  in  general  lies  above  the 
tenor,  and  is  fometimes  between  that  and  the  contrarcnor  ■,  and  at  others  between  the  con- 
tratenor  and  the  fuperius  or  treble  ; and  from  the  word  quintus  quiniblc  may  poflibly  be  de- 
rived ; and  this  is  the  more  probable,  lor  that  in  an  ancient  manuferipr  treatife  on  defeant, 
of  which  an  account  will  hereafter  be  given,  the  accords  for  the  quatribil  fight  are  enume- 
rated ; and  quatribil  will  hardly  be  thought  a wider  deviation  from  its  radical  term  than 
quiniblc  is  from  quintus.  Stow  records  an  endowment  by  the  will  of  a citizen  of  London, 
dated  in  I4q2.  for  a canablc  to  fing  a twelvemonth  after  his  deccafe  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sepulchre  t and  conjcflurcs  that  by  Canablc  wc  are  to  undcrfland  a tinging  pried.  Surv. 
of  London,  with  Additions  bv  Strype,  book  III.  pag.  241.  And  quere  if  Canablc  in 
this  place  may  not  mean  (^uinible,  i.  e.  a pried  with  a voice  of  a high  pitch  ? 

j C fjijer 
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Chi#  ftbfolon  that  toao  ioilp  anb  gaic.f 
«J3offf)  toitlj  a ernfcr  on  a ^onbaie, 

Ccnfpng  the  toitte#  of  the  pnrtfhc  fade, 

Sub  manp  a loitclp  Iooh  on  hem  he  caffe, 

Snb  namelp  on  tfjijsf  carpenter#  tuife 
Co  look  on  her  hpm  thought  a merit  life, 

<&f)c  toa#  fo  propre,  anb  ftoctc  a a luoroua ; 

S?  bare  toell  Caine  if  If )c  hab  been  a mono, 

Sub  he  a eatte,  he  tooulb  fjabe  her  hmt  anon. 

Chi#  panffie  tletfte,  thi#  ioilp  Sbfolon, 

Bath  in  hi#  hartc  foeh  a lout  longping, 

Chat 'of  no  toife  he  tooftc  none  offerpng, 
foe  nirtefle  he  fait b he  tooulb  none. 

Che  moonc,  tohrn  it  toajf  night,  bright  ffionr, 

3fnb  Sbfoloit  hi#  Octernc  * hath  italic, 
for  paramours  he  thought  for  to  toaftc, 

Snb  foorth  he  goeth,  jelou#  anb  amcrou#, 

Cill  he  came  to  tijc  carpenter  # (*>ou# 

2t  little  after  the  corltc#  fiab  icroto, 

3tnb  breffeb  him  bp  a (hot  toinbotoc 
Chat  toast  upon  the  carpenters  toall ; 
f)e  -Singer!)  in  hid  boice  genrle  anb  fmad, 

&oto  here  labie,  if  thp  toill  be 
• $ praic  pou  that  pc  tooulb  rctoc  on  me. 

full  toell  acccrbpng  to  hi#  •©ctcrupng, 

Cfjt#  carpcntcrc  atookc  anb  hearb  him  fpng. 

Ibid. 

His  manner  of  courtlhip,  and  the  arts  he  made  ufe  of  to  gain  the 
favour  of  his  miftrefs,  are  farther  related  in  the  following  lines. 

fro  bait  to  bate,  thi#  ioilp  Hbfolon 
.So  tooeth  her,  that  hpm  toaS  too  bpgon ; 
he  toahrth  all  the  night,  anb  all  the  baie. 

Be  hembeth  hi#  lochcs  brobe,  anb  inabc  him  gate  -r 
Be  tooeth  her  bp  meanejf  anb  brotagr, 

3£nb  ftoorc  that  he  toonlb  been  her  otonc  page. 

• It  is  intimated  by  Spcght  and  Urry,  in  the  Gloftary  to  Chaucer,  that  by  the  word 
Gittcrne  is  meant  a fiddle  ; bur  more  probably  it  is  a corruption  of  Cittern,  a very  diff  e- 
rent inllrument. 
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He  ^ingft^IiroWtimg  ad  a nigfjrmffalc. 

I?e  fcmfcrc  p intent,  nictlje,  anS  fpitcB  ale, 

3 tib  toafrrjtf  piping  Ijottc  out  of  tfjc  glebe, 

Sub  far  tfc  loao  of  toun,  he  profereB  her  ineBc ; 
for  fomc  follte  tool! c be  tnonne  formhefle, 

Stub  fomc  for  flroHr.sf,  anBfome  loirlj  gentlcncITe. 

Ibid. 

If  fo  many  arts  were  neceflary  to  win  the  heart  of  the  youthful 
wife  of  a carpenter,  what  may  we  fuppofe  were  pradtifed  to  obtain 
the  affedlions  of  females  in  a higher  ftation  of  life  ? Who  were  qua- 
lified to  compofe  verfes,  fongs,  and  fonnets,  but  young  men  endow- 
ed with  a competent  (hare  of  learning  ? -and  who  were  fo  likely  to 
compofe  mufical  tunes  as  thofc  who  had  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  the  fcience  in  thofe  fraternities  of  which  they  were  fe- 
vcrally  members,  and  in  which  they  were  then  only  taught  ? Even 
the  fatircs  and  bobbing  rhymes,  as  Camden  calls  them,  of  thofe 
days,  though  they  were  levelled  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  were 
written  by  clergymen.  Lydgate  was  a monk  of  Bury,  and  Walter 
de  Mapes,  of  whom  Camden  relates  that  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  the  Second  he  filled  all  England  with  his  merriments,  was 
archdeacon  of  Oxford.  He  in  truth  was  not  fo  much  a fatirift  on 
the  vices  of  other  men,  as  an  apologid  for  his  own,  and  thefe  by 
his  own  confcflion  were  intemperance  and  lewdnefs ; which  he 
attempts  to  excufe  in  certain  Latin  verfes,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  book  entitled  Remains  concerning  Britain. 

From  thefe  particulars,  and  indeed  from  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  laity,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  knowledge  of  mufic  was 
in  a great  meafurc  confined  to  the  clergy  ; and  that  they  for  the  mod 
part  were  the  authors  and  conipolers  of  thofe  Songs  and  Ballads  with 
the  tunes  adapted  to  them,  which  were  the  ordinary  amufement  of 
the  common  people  j and  thefe  were  as  various  in  their  kinds  as  the 
genius,  temper,  and  qualifications  of  their  authors  Some  were  no- 
thing more  than  the  legends  of  faints,  in  fuch  kind  of  metre  as  that 
in  which  the  Chronicles  of  Robert  of  Glouceder  and  of  Peter  Lang- 
toft  and  others  are  written  ; others  were  metrical  romances  ; others 
were  fongs  of  piety  and  devotion,  but  ef  fuch  a kind,  as  is  hard 

to 
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to  conceive  of  at  this  time.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  the 
Pfalms  were  not  then  tranflated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  common 
people  wanted  much  of  that  comfort  and  folace,  which  they  ad- 
miniftred  to  our  great  grandmothers ; and  that  in  thofe  times  the 
principal  exercifes  of  a devout  heart  were  the  finging  fuch  fongs 
as  are  above-mentioned.  Thefe  had  frequently  for  their  fubjett  the 
fufferings  of  the  primitive  chriftians,  or  the  virtues  of  fome  particular 
faint,  but  much  oftner  an  exhortation  from  Chrift  himfelf,  repre- 
fented  in  the  pangs  of  his  crucifixion,  adjuring  his  hearers  by  the 
nails  which  fattened  his  hands  and  feet,  by  the  crown  of  thorns  on 
his  head,  by  the  wound  in  his  fide,  and  all  the  calamitous  circum- 
ftances  of  his  pafiion,  to  pity  and  love  him.  Of  the  compofitions  of 
this  kind  the  following  is  an  authentic  fpecimen. 

JDofulIp  arapb 
S9p  blob  man  Cat  the  ran, 

St  map  not  be  napeb, 

Q9p  bobp  bloo  anti  town, 

i©ofulIp  arapb. 

23ei)oIb  me  2J  prap  the 
3©itf)  all  tfjp  bool  rcton, 

2lnb  be  not  fo  hath  fiartpb, 
for  tijpp  entijefon; 

4&ptfj  5!  foe  ttjp  foltJl'0?  fa&e, 

UDap  plapn  in  gobc  fefon, 

23cgpl&  aub  betrapb 
23p  JuoajJ  faljst  trefon. 

UDhpnblp  rntretpb 

UDitljj  ftarp  corb  fore  frettpb, 

€()c  %clDi0  me  tfpretpb, 

Cijcp  mototb  tfjcp  gptntb  / 

€!)cp  Ceotncb  me, 

Conbemnrb  to  &rti>, 

3 Ift  tijou  maptt  fee, 

2®ofullp  arapb. 

Vol.  II.  . N 
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Cljujff  napRcb  am  3f  naplrb, 

<0  man  foe  tfjp  fafte, 

31  lobe  tfjee  rfjen  lobe  me, 

J0f»P  Ocpifl  tboui?  atoafte, 

Acmembrc  mp  tenber  Rart  rote, 
for  tljc  brake. 

30 fiat  papnjS 
Q9p  bapnejf 
<Tonttrapnb  to  rrake, 

CRujt  tuggpb  to  anb  fro, 

C jjujtf  torapppeb  all  in  tooo, 

Jn  moll  cruel  bopfe, 

Si&e  a lambe  offerpb  in  tocriffce, 

DDofuIIp  arapb. 

<g>f  ffiarpe  tfforn  g[  fiabe  toorne 
31  eroune  on  mp  Ijeb 
,&o  papnrb, 
jbo  ftrapneb, 

Jb o rctbfiUlp  rcb, 

<Cf)u.tf  bobbib, 
flrfjujt  robbib. 

CfjiijS  for  tf)p  lone  bebe 
(Cnfapnb, 

$ot  bepnpb 
sa?P  blob  for  to  tfjcb. 

fflpp  feet  anb  fjanbg  fore, 

<Z\ je  Rurbp  napte  bore, 

3Dfjat  migbt  31  fuflfer  more 
Cfjan  gf  fjabe  bone  <0  man  for  tfjeJ 
tfum  toljcn  pe  Ipff, 
lOdtum  to  me ; 

09p  bloub  man  for  tfjc  ranne, 
a?p  bobp  bloo  anb  toanne, 

UDofuilp  arapb  *. 

• Skelton,  in  his  poem  entitled  the  Crown  of  Laurel!,  alludes  to  this  fong  in  a man- 
ner that  feems  to  indicate  that  it  was  of  his  writing-  See  his  poems,  jimo.  1736,  pag.  5+. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

IN  a manufcript,  of  which  a full  account  will  be  given  hereafter, 
as  ancient  as  the  year  t 326,  mention  is  made  of  ballads  and  rounde- 
lays j tHefe  were  no  other  than  popular  fongs,  and  we  find  that  Chau- 
cer himfclf  compofcd  many  fuch.  Stow  colledtcd  his  ballads,  and 
they  were  publilhed  for  the  firfl  time  in  an  edition  of  Chaucer  printed 
by  John  Kyngflon  in  1561  *;  they  are  of  various  kinds,  fomc  moral, 
others  defcriptive,  and  others  fatirical. 

One  John  Shirley,  who  lived  about  1440,  made  a large  colletflion, 
confiding  of  many  volumes  of  compofitions  of  this  kind  by  Chaucer, 
Lydgate,  and  other  writers.  Stowe  had  once  in  his  pofleflion  one 
of  thefe  volumes,  entitled  • A Boke  clepcd  the  abdradle  brevyaire, 
‘ compyled  of  diverfc  baladcs,  roundels,  virilays-f-,  tragedyes,  envoys, 
* complaints,  moralities,  doryes  pradtyfed,  and  eke  devyfed  and 
* ymagined,  as  it  fheweth  here  follovvyng,  collected  by  John  Shirley  J,' 
which  is  yet  extant,  and  remains  part  of  the  Afhmolean  collection 
of  manufcripts ; and  the  late  Mr.  Ames  had  in  his  poflcffion  a folio 
volume  of  ballads  in  manufcript,  compofed  by  one  John  Lucas,  about 
the  year  1450,  which  is  probably  yet  in  being. 

There  are  hardly  any  of  the  tunes  of  thefe  ancient  ballads  but  mud 
be  fuppofed  to  be  irretrievably  loft.  One  indeed  to  that  in  Chau- 
cer’s works,  beginning  * I have  a lady’,  is  to  be  found  in  a vellum 
manufcript,  formerly  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Robert  Fairfax,  mentioned 
in  Morley’s  Catalogue,  who  lived  about  1500,  and  which  afterwards 
became  part  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ralph  Thorefby,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  lid  of  his  curiofities,  at  the  end  of  his  Midory  of  Leeds  s 
the  tune  was  compofed  by  Cornyfli,  who  lived  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  but 
then  the  ballad  itfelf  is  not  lo  old  as  is  pretended,  for  in  the  Life  of 
Chaucer,  prefixed  to  Urry’s  edition,  it  is  proved  to  have  been  writ- 
ten after  his  death. 

Nor,  which  is  much  to  be  lamented,  have  we  any  dance-tunes  fo 
ancient  as  the  year  1400.  The  olded  country-dance- tune  now  ex- 

• This  is  the  edition  reforied  to  in  all  the  quotations  from  Chaucer  that  occur  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work. 

t Roundel  and  Virilay  aie  words  nearly  fvnonymous ; both  are  fuppofed  to  lignify  a 
ruftic  fong  or  ballad,  as  in  truth  they  do,  but  with  this  difference,  the  roundel  ever  begins 
and  ends  with  the  fame  fentcnce,  the  virilay  is  under  uo  luch  reflriclion. 
t Vid.  Tann.  Biblioth.  pag.  668. 
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tant  being  that  known  by  the  name  of  Sellenger's,  i.  e.  St  Leger’s 
Round,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  nearly  the  time  of  Hen.  VIII. 
for  Bird  wrought  it  into  a virginal-leffon  for  lady  Nevil  * : that  they 
muft  have  had  fuch  fort  of  mulical  compofitions,  and  thofe  regular 
ones,  long  before,  is  in  the  higheft  degree  probable,  fince  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  meafures  of  time  were  invented  and  reduced  to  rule 
at  leaft  before  the  year  1340,  which  is  more  than  half  a century  ear- 
lier, and  confeqbently  that  the  muiicians  of  that  time  had  the  fame 
means  of  compofing  them  as  we  have  now. 

The  mod  ancient  Englifh  fong  with  the  mulical  notes  perhaps  any 
where  extant,  is  now  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  concerning  which  Mr. 
Wanley,  who  was  as  good  a mufician  as  he  was  a judicious  colledtor, 
has  given  this  account  in  that  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian 
JManufcripts,  which  he  himfelf  drew  up-j-. 

* Antipbona  Persfice  xp'ticola,  Miniatis  Lit  ter  is  feripta ; fupra 
4 quam,  tot  Syllobis,  nigro  Atramento  feu  commun't,  cernuntur  Verba 

* Anglica,  cum  Noth  Muftcts,  a quatuor  Cantoribus  feriatim  atq; 
4 fsmul  Canenda.  Hoc  genus  Contrapunflionh  Jive  Compojitionis , Ca- 

* non em  vacant  Mujici  moderns';  Anglici  (cum  verba,  Jicut  in  pra- 
4 fenti  Cantico,  Jint  omnino  ludicra)  A Catch  j vetujiioribus  verb, 
4 uti  ex  prafenti  Codice  videre  ejl,  nuncupabatur  Rota.  Hanc  Rot  am 
' eantare  poflunt  quatuor  Socij  ; a paucioribus  autem  quam  a Tribus, 
4 vcl  Saltern  Duobus,  non  debet  dici,  preter  eos  qui  dicunt  Pepem. 

* Canitur  autem  lie;  Tacentibus  ceteris,  unus  inchoat  cum  hijs  qui 
4 tenent  Pedem,  et  cum  venerit  ad  primam  Notam  pod  Crucem,  in- 

* choat  alius  ; et  lie  de  ceteris,  &c.  fol.  9.  b. 

4 Notandum  etiam,  hoc  ludicra  Cantionis  apud  Anglos,  Regulis  quo - 

* que  'Mujices  quodesm  modo  ajlribla,  avita  in  Juper  Lingua  exhibit a, 
4 Exemplar  ejfe  omnium  qua  adbuc  mibi  videre  contiget,  Antiquijfimum. 

The  following  is  an  exadt  copy  of  the  fong  above  deferibed,  with 
the  diredtions  for  finging  it. 

• The  knowledge  of  this  fa&  is  derived  from  a curious  manufeript  volume  yet  extant, 
containing  a great  number  of  lcflons  all  compofed  by  Bird  : the  book  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  John  Baldwine,  of  Windfor,  and  appears  to  have  been  finifhed  anno  1591  1 it 
is  very  richly  bound,  and  has  ihefe  words,  ‘ My  Ladyc  Nevell's  booke*  imprefled  in  gold 
letters  on  the  covers,  and  the  family  arms  dcpi&ed  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves.  Thefirft 
IcfTon  in  it  is  entitled  Lady  Nevel's  Growndc ; from  all  which  particulars  it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  book  itfelf  was  a prefent  from  Bird  himfelf  to  lady  Nevil,  who  perhaps 
might  have  been  his  fcholar. 

t The  number  of  the  manufeript,  as  it  (lands  in  the  printed  catalogue,  is  978.  The 
volume  contains  divers  tra£U  on  mufic,  and  other  fubjefts  ; and  the  fong  above  fpoken  of 
is  numbered  5,  that  is  to  (ay,  it  has  the  fifth  place  in  voL  9;  8. 
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CANON  in  tlie  Unifuit.  93 

from  an  ancient  MS.iu  theliritilliMufeum. 
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VOIj.1I  Sing  cuccu, sing  cuccu  nu  . 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Harleian  MS  the  Have  on  which  the 
above  compofition  is  written  confifts  of  red  lines,  and  that  the  Latin 
words  above  given  are  of  the  fame  colour,  as  are  alfo  the  directions 
for  finging  the  Pes,  as  it  is  called.  Du  Cange  voce  Rota,  remarks 
that  this  word  fometimes  fignifics  a hymn.  The  words  * Hanc  ro- 

* tam  cantare  poflunt,’  &c.  may  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  refer  to  the 
Latin  * Perfpice  Chrifticola,’  and  not  to  the  Engliih  * Sumer  is- 

• icumen  in,’  &c.  which  latter  ftand  in  need  of  an  explanation,  andj 
are  probably  to  be  thus  rendered  : 

Summer  is  a-coming  in. 

Loud  ling  cuckow. 

Groweth  feed. 

And  bloweth  mead  * ; 

And  fpring’th  the  wood  new. 

Ewe  bleateth  after  lamb, 

Lowcth  after  calf  cow  : 

Bullock  ftarteth. 

Buck  verteth  -f-. 

Merry  fing  cuckow, 

Well  fing’ft  thou  cuckow. 

Nor  ceafe  to  fing  [or  labour  thy  fong]  nu  [now]  JV 

As  to  the  mufic,  it  is  clearly  of  that  fpecies  of  compofition  known 
by  the  name  of  Canon  in  the  Unifon.  It  is  calculated  for  four  voices, 
with  the  addition  of  two  for  the  Pes,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a kind 
of  ground,  and  is  the  bafis  of  the  harmony.  Mr.  Wanley  has  not 
ventured  precifcly  to  afeertain  the  antiquity  of  this  venerable  mufical 
relic,  but  the  following  obfervations  will  go  near  to  fix  it  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  already  been  Ihewn  that. 

* The  flowers  in  the  meadow. 

+ Goeth  to  vert,  i e.  to  harbour  among  the  fern. 

X It  is  obfervablc  that  the  mod  ancient  fpecies  of  mufical  imitation  is  the  fong  of  the 
cuckow,  which  mud  appear  to  be  a natural  and  very  obvious  fubjeft  for  it.  Innu- 
merable arc  the  inftances  that  might  be  proJuccd  to  this  purpofe  ; a very  fine  madrigal 
in  three  parts,  compofcd  by  Thomas  Weelkcs,  organift  of  Chichefter  cathedral  about 
the  year  1600,  beginning  ‘ The  Nightingale  the  Organ  of  Delight,*  has  in  it  the  cuckow’s 
fong.  Another  of  the  lame  kind,  not  lefs  excellent,  in  four  parts,  beginning,  ‘ Thir- 
‘ fis  fleepeft  thou?*  occurs  in  the  Madrigals  of  John  Bennct,  publilhed  in  1599.  Vi» 
valdi's  cuckow  concerto  is  well  known,  as  is  alfo  that  of  JLampe,  compofcd  about  thirty 
years  ago. 

The 
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the  primitive  form  of  polyphonous  or  fymphoniac  mufic  was  counter- 
point, i.  c.  that  kind  of  compofition  which  confifted  in  thcoppofition 
of  note  to  note  : the  invention  of  the  cantus  menfurabilis  made  no 
alteration  in  this  rcfpedl,  for  though  it  introduced  a diverfity  in  the 
meafures  of  the  notes  as  they  flood  related  to  each  other,  the  corref- 
pondence  of  long  and  fhort  quantities  was  exadt  and  uniform  in  the 
feveral  parts. 

To  counterpoint  fuccceded  the  cantus  figuratus,  in  which  it  is  well 
known  that  the  correfpondence,  in  refpedt  of  time,  is  not  between 
note  and  note,  but  rather  between  the  greater  meafures  s or,  to 
fpeak  with  the  moderns,  between  bar  and  bar,  in  each  part ; and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  invention  of  John  ofDunftablc,  who  wrote 
on  the  cantus  menfurabilis,  and  died  in  1455,  and  will  be  fpoken 
of  in  his  place  *.  Now  the  compofition  above  given  is  evidently  of 
the  figurate  kind,  and  it  follows  from  the  premifes,  that  it  could  not 
have  exifled  before  the  time  when  John  of  Dunftablc  appears  to  have 
lived.  The  ftrudlure  of  it  will  be  beft  underftood  by  the  following 
Icore  in  the  more  modern  method  of  notation. 

I 

The  fongof  thccuckow  is  in  truth  but  one  interval,  that  is  to  fay  a minor  third,  termi- 
nated in  the  fcale  by  a la  Mi  re  acute,  and  c sol  fa.  Vide  Kirch.  Mufurg.  tom.  I. 
Iconifm.  III.  ncverthelefs,  in  all  the  inlhnccs  above  referred  to,  it  is  defined  by  the  inter- 
val of  a major  third. 

* This  aifertion  is  grounded  on  the  authority  of  a book  intitled  Prrcccptiones  Mufices 
Poetic*,  feu  de  Com pofi none  Cantus,  written  by  Johannes  Nucius,  printed  in  1613, 
wherein,  to  give  it  at  length,  is  the  following  remarkable  pafiage,  intended  by  the  author 
as  an  anfwcr  to  the  queftion,  Quern  dicimus  pocticum  muficum  V 

4 Qui  non  folum  precepta  mufic*  apprime  intelligit,  ct  juxta  ea  re£lc,  ac  bene  modu- 

* latur,  fed  qui  proprii  ingenii  penetralia  tentnn?,  novas  cantilenas  cudit,  ct  fiexibilct  fonos 

• pio  verborum  ponderc  textibus  aptat.  Talcm  artifieem  Glarcanus  fymphonet*  appelJa- 
4 tione  deferibit.  Sicut  Phonafri  nomine  cantorcm  infinuat.  Pcrrotalesartificesdarue- 
••  runt,  primum  circa  annum  Chrifti  14CO,  aut  certc  paulopoft.  Dunxtapli  Anglus  a quo 
4 primum  figuralem  muficam  inventam  tradunt.* 

Thomas  Ravcnfcroft,  the  author  of  A brief  Oifcourfe  of  the  true  but  ncgletfted  Ufe  of 
charactering  the  Degrees  in  mcafurable  Mufic,  quarto,  1614,  afirrts  that  John  of  Dunfla- 
ble  was  the  firft  that  invented  mufical  compofition,  in  which,  taking  the  above-cited  paf- 
fage  for  bis  authority,  he  appears  moft  grofly  to  have  erred.  Mufical  compofition  nuifl 
certainly  be  as  ancient  as  the  invention  of  characters  to  denote  it  -t  nay,  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  counterpoint  was  known  and  pra&ifcd  before  the  time  fpoken  of,  but  as  to 
figurate  mufic,  we  arc  at  a lofs  for  evidence  of  its  exigence  before  the  time  of  Dunflablc, 
and  intruihit  is  the  invention  of  figurate  mufic  only  that  is  afenbed  to  him  by  Nucius- 
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The  hiftory  of  mufic,  fo  far  as  regards  the  ufc  and  practice  of  it, 
is  fo  nearly  connedted  with  that  of  civil  life,  as  in  a regular  dedudtion 
of  it  to  require  the  greateft  degree  of  attention  to  the  cuftoms  and 
modes  of  living  peculiar  to  different  periods:  a knowledge  of  thefe 
is  not  to  be  derived  from  hiftory,  properly  fo  called,  which  has  to  do 
chiefly  with  great  events  ; and  were  it  not  for  the  accurate  and  lively 
reprefentation  of  the  manners  of  the  old  Italians,  and  the  not  Icfs  an- 
cient Englifh,  contained  in  the  writings  of  Boccaceand  Chaucer,  the 
inquifltive  part  of  mankind  would  be  much  at  a lofs  for  the  charadter- 
iftics  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Happily  thefe  authors  have  furnifhed 
the  means  of  inveftigating  this  fubjedt,  and  from  them  we  are  en- 
abled to  frame  an  idea  of  the  manners,  the  amufernents,  the  convcr- 
fation,  garb,  and  many  other  particulars  of  their  contemporaries. 

The  Decameron  of  Boccace,  and  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chau- 
cer, appear  each  to  have  been  compofed  with  a view  to  convey  in- 
ftrudtion  and  delight,  at  a time  when  the  world  flood  greatly  in  need 
of  the  former ; and  by  examples  drawn  from  feigned  hiftory, 
to  reprefen’t  the  confequences  of  virtue  and  vice  5 and  in  this  ref- 
pedt  it  may  be  faid  that  the  authors  of  both  th*fe  works  appear  to 
have  had  the  fame  common  end  in  view,  but  in  the  profecution  of  this 
defign  each  appears  to  have  purfued  a different  method.  Boccace,  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  a near  neighbour  to  that  country  where  all  the 
powers  of  wit  and  invention  had  been  exerted  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries  in  fidtions  of  the  moft  pleafing  kind,  had  opportunities  of 
fcledling  from  a great  variety  fuch  as  were  fittefl  for  his  purpofe. 
Chaucer,  perhaps  not  over  folicitous  to  explore  thofe  regions  of 
fancy,  contented  himfelf  with  what  was  laid  before  him,  and  pre- 
ferred the  labour  of  refining  the  metal  to  that  of  digging  the  ore. 

Farther,  we  may  obferve  that  befides  the  ends  of  inftrudtion  and 
delight,  which  each  of  thefe  great  mailers  of  the  fcience  of  human 
life  propofed,  they  meant  alfo  to  exhibit  a view  of  the  manners  of 
their  refpedtive  countries,  Italy  and  England,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  former  has  illuftrated  his  fubjedl  by  a feries  of  converfations 
of  perfons  of  the  moft  refined  underftanding,  whereas  the  latter, 
without  being  at  the  pains  attending  fuch  a method  of  feledlion,  has 
feigned  an  affemblage  of  perfons  of  different  ranks,  the  moft  various 
and  artful  that  can  be  imagined,  and  with  an  amazing  propriety  has 
made  each  of  them  the  type  of  a peculiar  charadlcr. 
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To  begin  with  Boccace.  A plague  which  happened  in  the  city  of 
Florence,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1348,  fuggeds  to  him  the  fidtion 
that  feven  ladies,  difereet,  nobly  delcended,  and  perfectly  accom- 
plifhed ; the  youngeft  not  lefs  than  eighteen,  nor  the  elded  exceed- 
ing twenty-eight  years  of  age  ; their  names  Pampinea,  Fiammctta, 
Philomena,  Emilia,  Lauretta,  Neiphile,  and  Eliza,  meet  together  at 
a church,  and,  after  their  devotions  ended,  enter  into  difeourfe  upon 
the  calamities  of  the  times : to  avoid  the  infedion  they  agree  to  re- 
tire a ftnall  didancc  from  the  town,  to  live  in  common,  and  fpend 
part  of  the  fummer  in  contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  in 
the  ingenious  and  delightful  converfation  of  each  other;  but  fore- 
feeing  the  inconveniences  that  muft  have  followed  from  the  want  of 
companions  of  the  other  fex,  they  add  to  their  number  Pamphilo, 
Philodrato,  and  Dioneo,  three  well  bred  young  gentlemen,  the  ad- 
mirers and  honourable  lovers  of  three  of  thefe  accomplilhed  ladies  ; 
they  retire  to  a fpacious  and  well  furnilhed  villa.  Pampinea  is  eledt- 
ed  their  queen  for  one  day,  with  power  to  appoint  her  fucceffor  ; 
different  offices  are  affigned  to  their  attendants,  wines, ‘and  other 
neceffaries,  chefs-boards,  backgammon-tables,  cards,  dice,  books, 
and  mufical  indruments  are  provided ; the  heat  of  the  fcafon  ex- 
cluding the  recreations  of  riding,  walking,  dancing,  and  many 
others,  for  fome  part  of  the  day,  they  agree  to  devote  the  middle  of 
it  to  the  telling  of  dories  in  rotation:  the  convcrfations  of  this  kind 
take  up  ten  days,  each  is  the  narrator  of  ten  novels.  Such  is  the 
drudture  of  the  Decameron. 

The  highed  fenfe  of  virtue,  of  honour,  and  religion,  and  the  mod 
exaft  attention  to  the  forms  of  civility,  are  obfervable  in  the  behaviour 
of  thefe  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; neverthelcfs  many  of  the  (lories  told 
by  them  are  of  fuch  a kind  as  to  excite  our  wonder  that  well-bred 
men  could  relate,  or  modefl  women  hear  them;  from  whence  this 
inference  may  be  fairly  drawn,  that  although  nature  may  be  faid  to  be 
ever  the  fame,  yet  human  manners  are  perpetually  changing  ; parti- 
cular virtues  and  vices  predominate  at  different  periods,  chadity 
of  fentiment  and  purity  of  expreffiou  are  the  chara&eridics  of  the  age 
we  live  in. 

But  to  purfue  more  clofely  the  prefent  purpofe,  we  find  from  the 
novels  of  Boccace  that  Mafic  made  a confiderable  part  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  all  ranks  of  people.  In  the  introdmflion  we  are  told  that 
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on  the  firft  day  after  they  had  completed  the  arrangement  of  this 
little  community,  when  dinner  was  over,  as  they  all  could  dance, 
and  fome  both  play  and  fing  well,  the  queen  ordered  in  the  niufical 
inftruments,  and  commanded  Dioneo  to  take  a lute,  and  Fiammetta 
* una  vivola,’  a viol,  to  the  mufic  whereof  they  danced,  and  afterwards 
fung.  And  at  the  end  of  the  firft  Giornata  we  are  told  that  Lauretta 
danced,  Emilia  finging  to  her,  and  Dioneo  playing  upon  the  lute  : 
the  canzone,  or  fong,  which  is  a very  elegant  compofition,  is  given 
at  length.  At  the  end  of  the  third  Giornata,  Dioneo,  by  whom 
we  are  to  underftand  Boccace  himfelf,  and  Fiammetta,  under 
whom  is  (hadowed  his  miftrcfs,  the  natural  daughter  of  Robert  king 
of  Naples,  fing  together  the  (lory  of  Guiglielmo  and  the  lady  of  Ver- 
giu,  while  Philotnena  and  Pamphilo  play  at  chefs;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  feventh  Giornata  the  fame  perfons  are  reprefented  finging  toge- 
ther the  ftory  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  after  which  the  whole  com- 
pany dance  to  the  mufic,  ‘ della  Cornamufa,’  of  a bagpipe,  played  on 
by  Tindarus,  a domeftic  of  one  of  the  ladies,  and  therefore  a fit  per- 
fon  to  perform  on  fo  homely  an  inftrument. 

Thefc  reprefentations,  fictitious  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  may  ne- 
verthelefs  fervc  to  afcertain  the  antiquity  of  thofe  mufical  inftruments, 
the  Lute,  the  Viol,  and  the  Corrtamufa,  or  Bagpipe  ; they  alfo  prove 
to  fome  degree  the  antiquity  of  that  kind  of  meafured  dance,  which 
was  originally  invented  to  difplay  all  the  graces  and  elegancies  of  a 
beautiful  form,  and  is  at  this  day  efteemed  one  of  the  requifites  in  a 
polite  education. 


C H A P.  IX. 

IT  remains  now  to  fpeak  of  our  ancient  Englifh  poet,  and  from  that 
copious  fund  of  intelligence  and  pleafantry  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
to  feledt  fuch  particulars  as  will  beft  illuftrate  the  fubjedt  now  under 
confideration.  The  narrative  fuppofesthat  twenty-nine  perfonsof  both 
fexes,  of  profefiions  and  employments  as  different  as  invention  could  fug- 
ged, together  with  Chaucer  himfelf,  making  in  all  thirty,  fat  out  from 
the  Tabarde  inn  in  Southwark  * on  a pilgrimage  to  the  fhrine  of  St. 

• This  inn  was  formerly  the  lodging  of  the  abbot  of  Hyde  near  Winchefter,  the  fign 
was  a Tabarde,  a word  f gnifving  a fhort  jacket,  or  flccvclel’3  coat,  whole  before,  open  on 
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Thomas  Becket  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  and  that  this 
motley  company  confifled  of  a knight,  a ’fquire  his  fon,  and  his  yeo- 
man or  fervant ; a priorcfs,  a nun,  and  three  priefts  her  attendants  j 
a monk,  a friar,  a merchant,  a clerk  of  Oxford,  a ferjcant  at  law, 
a franklin  or  gentleman,  a haberdaflier,  a carpenter,  a weaver,  a 
dyer,  a tapifer  or  maker  of  tapeftry,  a cook,  a fliipman  or  mailer 
of  a trading  veflel,  a dodtor  of  pbyfic,  the  wife  of  a weaver  of  Bath, 
a parfon,  a plowman,  or,  as  we  Ihould  now  call  fuch  a one,  a far- 
mer, a miller,  a manciple,  a reeve,  a fummoner,  a pardoner,  and  Chau- 
cer himfelf,  who  was  a courtier,  a fcholar,  and  a poet.  The  charac- 
ters of  thefe,  drawn  with  fuch  lkill,  and  painted  in  fuch  lively  colours, 
the  perfons  rcprcfented  by  them  feem  to  pafs  in  review  before  us, 
precede,  and  are  therefore  called  the  Prologues  to,  the  Talcs.  After 
the  prologues  follows  a relation  of  the  converfation  of  the  pilgrims  at 
their  fuppcr,  in  which  the  hod  dcfires  to  make  one  of  the  company, 
which  being  aflentcd  to,  he  propofes  that  in  the  way  to  Canterbury 
each  (hould  tell  two  tales,  and  on  their  return  the  fame  number ; 
and  he  that  recounts  the  bed  lliall  be  treated  with  a fupper  by  his 
companions.  To  this  they  adent,  and  early  in  the  morning  fet  out, 
taking  the  hod  for  their  guide.  They  halt  at  St.  Thomas's  Water- 
ing, a place  well  known  near  Southwark,  and  the  hod  propofes 
drawing  cuts  to  determine  who  (hall  tell  the  fird  tale  ; the  lot  falls 
upon  the  knight,  as  having  drawn  the  fliortcd,  and  making  a brief 
apology  (wherein  his  difcreiion  and  courtefy  are  remarkable)  he 
begins  by  a recital  of  the  knightly  dory  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  *, 

both  Giles,  with  a fqiiare  collar  ami  hanging  fleeves.  Stow’s  Survey,  lib.  IV.  chap.  r. 
From  the  wearing  ot  this  garment  fome  of  tbofc  on  the  foundation  at  Queen’s  college  in 
Ox  ord  are  called  I'.tberd.irii.  The  fervants  of  their  refpeclive  mailers  at  the  great  call  of 
ferjeants  in  the  year  1736,  walked  in  coats  of  this  form,  and  of  a violet  colour,  in  the 
proccflion  from  the  Middle  Temple  hall  to  Wcltminilcr.  It  was  anciently  the  proper 
habit  of  a fervant.  and  there  cannot  be  a clearer  proof  of  it  than  that  all  the  knaves  in  a pack 
of  cards  are  d relied  in  it.  A few  years  ago  the  fign  of  this  ion  was  the  Talbot  or  beagle, 
an  evidence  that  the  fignification  of  the  word  Tabardc  was  at  lead  unknown  to  its  then 
owner.  The  holt  in  Chaucer's  time  was  Henry  Bailie,  a merry  fellow,  the  humour  of 
wbofe  charaeler,  which  is  admirably  drawn  by  the  poet,  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  cir- 
cumltnnce  of  his  having  a rtirew  for  his  wife.  It  is  with  great  juflice  that  Mr.  Drydrn  re- 
marks that  from  that  prccifc  and  judicious  enumeration  of  circumttanccs  contained  in  this 
and  the  other  charaGere  of  Chaucer,  ‘ he  was  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  humours, 

* the  features,  and  the  very  drefs  of  the  pilgrims,  as  diitinciiy  as  if  he  had  fupped  with 

• them  at  the  Tabardein  Southwark.* 

* It  is  very  remarkable  that  Cowley  could  never  relilh  the  humour  of  Chaucer.  Dry- 
den  relates  the  fact,  and  gives  his  authority  for  it  in  thclc  words : ‘ 1 have  often  heard  die 
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In  the  prologues  the  following  particulars  relating  to  mulic  are 
obfervable;  and  firft  in  that  of  the  ’fquire  it  appears  that 

i?c  roubc  tongc?  malic  anb  tori  cnbitc, 

2|u8e,  nnb  cite  batmte,  portrap,  anb  tori  torite. 

And  that  the  priorefs, 

. cafleb  bame  <£glcntine, 

3*ul  tori  flic  tong  tfjo  ftrbicc  bcbinc, 

Of  the  Frcre  it  is  faid  that 

tmainlp  !jc  hab  a merp  note, 

HM  roubc  fjc  tinge  anb  plain  on  a flotc. 

And  that 

Jn  harping  toljan  fjc  hah  fong 
$j?  epen  ttoinhricb  in  tjijS  tjcb  aright, 

2t?  bone  tfje  fierrejf  in  a froffp  night. 

From  the  character  of  the  clerk  of  Oxenforde  we  learn  that  tho 
Fjddle  was  an  inftrument  in  ufe  in  the  time  of  Chaucer. 

for  him  tuns  Icucr  to  ha  ue  at  hi?  OcbbrsJ  heeb 
Ctocntp  boohed  riabbt  toith  blarftc  or  reeb. 

Of  3tri(!otle  anb  of  hi?  phitotophie, 

Chan  robe?  riche,  or  fibbril,  or  gap  tonttie. 

And  of  the  miller  the  author  relates  that 

211  baggepipc  tocll  couth  h*  Hotoc  anb  tonne. 

In  the  Cook’s  Tale  is  an  intimation  that  the  apprentice  therein 
mentioned  could  ling  and  hop,  i.  e.  dance,  and  play  on  the  Getron 
and  Ribible  3 and  in  the  romaunt  of  the  Role  is  the  following 
palTage. 

Chcrc  mightrif  thou  ft  theft  flutottr?, 
a?inftrnl?,  anb  rite  3jo0tour?, 

* late  earl  of  JLricefter  fey  that  Mr.  Cowley  himfclf  was  of  opinion  that  Chancer  was  a dry 

* ohl  fafhioncd  wit,  not  worth  receiving  ; and  that  having  red  him  over  at  my  lord’s  rc- 

* rjucft,  he  declared  he  had  no  taftc  of  him.*  Pref.  to  Dryden’s  FaWcs. 

Phis  fart  is  as  difficult  to  account  for  as  another  of  a fimilar  kind  ; Mr.  Handel  made  no 
fccrct  of  declaring  himfclf  totally  infciifiblc  to  the  excellences  of  Purcell's  coni  pofi  lions. 
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Cfjar  torlf  to  fing  bib  ftcr  paine, 
rf&omc  fong  fongcjS  of  Xorainc, 
for  in  Xorainc  fjcr  notes  6c 
full  fleeter  tijan  in  tfns  countrc. 

Fol.  cxix.  b. 

From  the  paffages  above-cited  we  learn  that  the  fon  of  a knight, 
educated  in  a manner  durable  to  his  birth,  might  be  fuppofed  to  be 
able  to  read,  write,  dance,  pourtray,  and  make  verfes.  That  in 
convents  the  nuns  fung  the  fervice  to  the  mufical  notes.  That  the 
Lute,  the  Rote,  the  Fiddle,  the  Sautrie,  the  Bagpipe,  the  Getron, 
the  Ribible,  and  the  Flute,  were  inAruments  in  common  ufe : 
Speght  fuppofes  the  appellative  Rote  to  fignify  a mufical  inArument 
ufed  in  Wales,  miAaking  the  word,  as  Mr.  Urry  fufpedts,  for  Crota, 
a crowd  j but  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  Di&ionary,  makes  it  to  mean  a 
Harp,  and  cites  the  following  paffage  from  Spenl'cr  : 

Worthy  of  great  Phaebus  rote. 

The  triumphs  of  Phlegrean  Jove  he  wrote. 

That  all  the  gods  admired  his  lofty  note. 

But  in  the  Confeflio  Amantis  of  Gower  is  the  following  paffage  : 

i pc  taugfjt  fjit,  tin  flic  toajf  ccrtcpne 
<£>f  I?arpc,  Cirole*,  anb  of  fiiote, 

Iflith  tnanp  a triune,  anb  manp  a note. 

Fol.  178.  b. 

Upon  which  it  is  obfervable  that  the  words  Harpe  and  Riote,  or 
P.ote,  occur  in  the  fame  line,  which  circumftance  imports  at  lead  a 
doubt,  whether  in  AritAnefs  of  fpeech  they  can  be  faid  to  be  fynony- 
mous.  The  word  Sautrie  is  clearly  a corruption  of  Pfaltery,  a kind 
of  harp  ; Getron  or  Getcrn  has  the  fame  fignification  with  Cittern  ; 
and  Ribible  or  Rebiblc,  is  faid  by  Speght  and  Urry  to  mean  a Fiddle, 
and  fometimes  a Getcrn.  The  names  of  certain  other  inAruments, 
not  fo  eafy  to  explain,  are  alluded  to  in  the  following  lift  of  muficians 
attending  king  Edw.  III.  extracted  from  a manufcript-roll  of  the 

* Citole,  in  the  paflage  above-cited  from  Gower  is  derived  froo.  „la,  a little 

chcft,  and  probably  means  a dulcimer,  which  is  in  truth  no  other  than  a u>  elicit  or  box 
with  firings  on  the  lid  or  top. 
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officers  of  his  houfhold,  communicated  by  the  late  Mr.  Hardinge  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  * : 


Mynflrells. 


"Trompetters 
Cytclers  -J- 
Pypers 
Tabrete 
\ Mabrers 
Clarions 
Fedeler 
c Wayghtcs  £ 


s 

I 

5 

1 

1 

z 

1 

3 


As  to  the  organ,  it  was  clearly  uled  in  churches,  long  before  the 
time  of  Chaucer : he  mentions  it  in  the  tale  of  the  Nun’s  Prieft  ; and 
what  is  fomcwhat  remarkable,  with  the  epithet  of  merry. 


tooicc  toad  mcriet  tfjatt  the  mcrp  <Orgon 
dDn  malfe  bated,  that  in  tfjc  cljucthcd  gon. 


Other  particulars  occur  in  the  prologues,  which  as  they  relate  to 
modes  of  life,  are  charadteriftic  of  the  times,  and  tend  to  elucidate 
the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  enquiry  j as  that  at  Stratford,  near  Bow  in 


• Of  the  feveral  inftruments  above-mentioned  it  Teems  that  the  harp  was  the  mod 
eftcemed.  It  is  well  known  that  king  Alfred  himfelf  played  on  the  harp : and  we  are  told 
by  Walter  Hcmingford  in  his  Chronicle,  publifhul  by  Ur.  Thomas  Gale,  in  the  Hift. 
Brit,  et  Ang.  otherwife  called  the  XV.  Scriptores,  vol.  III.  p.  591,  that  Edward  I.  while 
he  was  prince  of  Wales,  anti  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  attended  by  a Citharedus  or  harper  * 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  contracted  a love  for  this  inftrumem  in  fonieof  thofe  expe- 
ditions into  Wales,  which  he  undertook  in  the  life  time  of  his  father  Hen.  III.  The  fame 
author  relates  that  it  was  this  harper  that  killed  the  aflaflin  who  (tabbed  Edward  with  a 
poifoned  knife  at  Ptolemais.  The  manner  of  it  is  thus  deferibed  by  him:  4 After  the 
4 prince  had  received  the  wound  he  wrefted  the  knife  from  the  ailailin,  and  ran  it  into 
4 his  belly  : his  fervant  [the  harper]  alarmed  by  the  noife  of  the  ftrugglc,  rufhed  into  the 
4 room,  and  with  a flool  beat  out  his  brains.'  Sec  alu)  Fuller's  Hilt,  of  the  Holy  War, 
book  IV.  chap.  29. 

f From  ClTOLE,  above  explained. 

X * Wayohtes  or  Waits,' are  Hautbois.  Butler,  Principles  of  Mufic,  pg.  03*  It  is 
remarkable  of  this  noun  that  it  has  no  lingular  number  ; for  wc  never  fay  a Wait,  or  the 
Wait,  but  the  Waits.  In  the  Etymologicum  of  Junius  the  word  is  uled  to  fignify  the 
players  cn  thefe  inftruments,  and  is  thus  explained:  [‘  Waits,  lyricines,  tibicinct,  ci- 
1 thannli,  f.  a verb  to  wait,  quia  fc.  magi  (bat  us  Sc  alios  in  pom  pis  in  liar  ftiptorum, 
1 fequuntur,  vel  a G.  guet,  vigilia,  guetter,  quia  noctu  exubias  agunt  qu;e  eaiuiem  agnof- 
4 cum  origincm  ac  noftrum  watch,  vigili*.’  i>kin. 

Mid- 
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Middlefex,  was  a fchool  for  girls,  wherein  the  French  language,  but 
very  different  from  that  of  Paris,  was  taught,  and  that  at  meals,  not  to 
wet  the  fingers  deep  in  the  fauce  was  one  fign  of  a polite  female  edu- 
cation. And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  before  the 
time  of  king  James  the  Fuff,  a fork  was  an  implement  unknown 
in  this  country.  Tom  Comte  the  traveller  learned  the  ufe  of  it  in 
Italy,  and  one  which  he  brought  with  him  from  thence  was  here 
clletmcd  a great  curiofity  *.  But  to  return  to  Chaucer : although 
forbidden  by  the  canon  law  to  the  clergy,  it  appears  from  him  that 
the  monks  were  lover*  of  hunting,  and  kept  greyhounds — that  fer- 
jeants  at  law,  were  as  early  a*  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  occa- 
lionally  judges  of  affize,  and  that  the  mod  eminent  of  them  werein- 
duftrious  in  collcding  Doomes,  i.  c.  judicial  determinations,  which 
by  the  way  did  not  receive  the  appellation  of  Reports  till  the  time  of 
Flowden,  who  fiouriflied  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  before  which  per- 
fons  were  employed  at  the  expcnceof  our  kings  to  attend  the  courts  at 
Weftminfter,  and  take  fhort  notes  of  their  decifions  for  the  ufe  of  the 
public  : a ferics  of  thefe  is  now  extant,  and  known  to  the  profcfiion 
of  the  law  by  the  name  of  the  Year-Books — that  the  houfes  of  coun- 
try gentlemen  abounded  with  the  choiccft  viands— that  a haberdaflicr, 
a carpenter,  a weaver,  a dyer,  and  a maker  of  tapedry,  were  in  the 

* * Here  I wil  mention  a thing  that  might  hauc  been  fpoken  of  before  in  difeourfe  of 

* the  firft  Italian  towne  1 obferued  a cultome  in  all  thofe  Italian  cities  and  townes  through 

* the  which  I paiTcd,  that  is  not  ufed  in  any  other  country  that  I law  in  my  trauels,  neither 
‘ doelthinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Chriftcndomc  doth  ufe  it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian, 

* and  alfo  mod  ft  rangers  that  are  commoraut  in  Italy,  doe  alwaies  at  their  meales  ufe  a 

* little  forkc  when  they  cut  their  meatc.  For  while  with  their  knife,  which  they  hold  in 

* one  hand,  they  cut  the  meatc  out  of  the  difli,  they  fallen  iheir  forke,  which  they  hold 

* in  their  other  hand,  upon  the  fame  difli,  fo  that  whatfoeuer  he  be  that  fitting  in  the  com- 
‘ pany  of  any  others  at  mealc,  fliould  unaduifcdly  touch  the  difli  of  meatc  with  his  fingers 

* from  which  all  at  the  table  doe  cut,  he  will  giuc  occafion  of  offence  unto  the  company,  as 

* hauing  tranfgrcffed  the  lawes  of  good  manners,  infomuch  that  for  his  error  he  fhall  be  at 
‘ the  lead  brow-beaten,  if  not  reprehended  in  wordes.  This  forme  of  feeding  I underdand 

* is  generally  ufed  in  all  places  of  Italy,  their  forks  being  for  the  mod  part  made  of  yron  or 
‘ or  dccle,  and  fomc  of  filuer,  hut  thofe  are  ufed  only  by  gentlemen.  The  reafon  of  this 

* their  curiofity  is,  bccaufe  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  mcanes  indure  to  haue  his  difli  touch- 
‘ cd  with  fingers,  feeing  all  mens  fingers  are  not  alike  cleane.  Hereupon  I myfclfe  thought 
‘ good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fafliion  by  this  forked  cutting  of  meatc,  not  only  while  I was 
‘ in  Italy,  but  alfo  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  England  fince  I came  home  ; being 

* once  quipped  for  that  frequent  ufing  of  my  forke  by  certaine  teamed  gentleman,  a fa- 

* miliar  friend  of  mine,  one  M.  Laurence  Whitaker,  who  in  his  merry  humour  doubted 

* not  to  call  me  at  table  Furcifcr,  only  for  ufing  a forkc  at  feeding,  but  for  do  other  caufe.’ 
Coriate’s  Crudities,  pag.  90. 

t Pref.  to  3d  Rep. 
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Tank  of  fuch  citizens  as  hoped  to  become  aldermen  of  London  ; and 
that  their  wives  claimed  to  be  called  Madam — That  cooks  were  great 
cheats,  and  would  arefs  the  fame  meat  more  than  once — That  the 
tnafters  of  (hips  were  pirates,  and  made  but  little  confcience  of  dealing 
wine  out  of  the  veflels  of  their  chapmen  when  the  latter  were  afleep— 
That  phyCciansmadeadrology  a part  of  their  dudy — That  the  weaving 
of  woollen  cloth  was  a very  profitable  trade,  and  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bath  was  one  of  the  feats  of  that  manufacture — That  a pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  nay  to  Jerulalem,  was  not  an  extravagant  under- 
taking for  the  wife  of  a weaver — That  the  mercenary  fort  of  clergy 
•were  accudomcd  to  flock  to  London,  in  order  to  procure  chauntrics 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  * — That  at  the  Temple  the  members 
were  not  many  more  than  thirty  -f-,  twelve  of  whom  were  qualified 


* Befides  fuch  clerks  ns  heUl  disunities  in  the  nature  of  benefices,  there  were  others 
who  were  mere  itinerants,  wandering  about  the  kingdom,  and  fecking  employment  by 
tinging  mafs  for  the  fouls  of  the  founders.  Fuller  fays  that  the  ordinary  price  for  a niafs 
fang  by  one  of  thefe  clerks  was  four  pence ; but  that  if  they  dealt  in  the  grots,  it  was  forty 
marks  for  two  thoufimd.  Worthies  in  Eflcx,  pag.  339. 

t This  account  of  the  number  of  members  in  one  of  the  principal  inns  of  court  muff 
appear  ftrange  in  comparifon  with  the  (late  of  thofe  feminarics  at  this  time,  tmlcCswe  fup- 
pofe,  as  perhaps  we  ought,  that  Chaucer  means  by  the  perfons  to  whom  the  manciple  is 
fervant,  Benchers,  and  not  thofe  of  a lefs  (landing.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the 
Undents  in  each  of  the  inns  of  court  were  computed  at  two  hundred  5 and  thefe  bear  but  a 
fm all  proportion  to  their  numbers  at  this  day.  The  reafon  given  by  Fortefcuc  for  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  number  in  his  time  is  very  curious,  and  is  but  one  of  a thoufimd  facts 
which  might  be  brought  to  prove  the  vaft  increafe  of  wealth  in  this  country.  His  words 
are  thefe : * In  thefe  greater  innes  there  can  no  ftudent  be  maintained  t'orlclfe  expends  by 
4 the  year  then  twenty  markes,  and  if  he  have  a fervant  to  waitc  upon  him,  as  moll  of 

* them  haue,  then  fo  much  the  greater  will  his  charges  be.  Now,  by  reafon  of  this 

* charges,  the  children  oriely  of  noblemen  do  (tudy  the  lawes  in  thofe  innes,  for  the  poor 

* and  common  fort  of  the  people  are  not  able  to  bear  fo  great  charges  for  the  exhibition  of 

* their  children.  And  marchant  men  can  frldom  find  in  their  hearts  to  hinder  their  mcr- 
« chandifc  with  fo  great  yearly  expenfes.  And  thus  it  falleth  out  that  there  is  fcant  any  man 
■<  found  within  the  realm  (killful  and  cunning  in  the  lawes,  except  he  be  a gentleman  born, 
< and  come  of  a noble  Hock.  Wherefore  they  more  then  any  other  kind  of  men  hare  a 

* fpcciall  regard  to  their  nobility,  and  to  the  prefervation  of  their  honor  and  fame-  And, 
4 to  fpcak  uprightly,  there  is  in  thelc  greater  innes,  yea  and  in  the  Idler  too,  befide  the 
4 (tudy  of  the  laws,  as  it  were  an  univcrlity  or  fcliool  of  all  commendable  qualities  requifite 
4 for  noblemen..  There  they  learn  to  fing,  and  to  cxercife  therr.fclves  in  all  kinde  of 
4 harmony.  There alfo  they  praflice  dauncing,  and  other  noblemen’s  paflimes,  as  they 
4 ufe  to  do,  which  arc  brought  up  in  the  king's  houfe.  On  the  working  dayes  mod  of 
4 them  apply  themfclucs  to  the  (tudy  of  the  law  1 and  on  the  holy  daies  to  the  fludy  of 
4 holy  feripture  ■,  and  out  of  the  time  of  diuine  fervice  to  the  reading  of  chronicles.  For 
4 there  indeed  are  vertucs  ftudied,  and  vices  exiled  ; fo  that,  for  the  endowment  of  uertue, 
4 and  abandoning  of  nice,  knights  and  barons,  with  other  dates,  and  noblemen  of  the 
4 realm,  place  their  children  in  thofe  innes,  though  they  defirc  not  to  haue  them  learned  in 
4 the  lawes,  nor  to  live  by  the  praSife  thereof,  hut  oncly  upon  their  father’s  allowance.’ 
De  Laudibus  Legum  Angtix,  cap.  49.  Mulcaftci’s  Tranflation. 
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to  be  ftewards  to  any  peer  of  the  realm — That  their  manciple  was  a 
rogue,  and  had  cunning  enough  to  cheat  them  all — That  ftewards 
grew  rich  by  lending  their  lords  their  own  money.  The  fummoner, 
an  officer  whofe  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  procefs  of  the  eccleftaftical 
court,  is  a character  now  grown  obfolete  j from  that  which  Chaucer 
has  given  of  one,  we  however  learn  that  they  were  a fort  of  men  who 
throve  by  the  incontinence  of  the  common  people,  that  they  affetfled  to 
fpeak  Latin,  that  is  to  fay,  to  utter  a few  of  thofe  cant  phrafes  which 
occur  in  the  prafticcof  the  confiftory,  and  other  eccleftaftical  courts  j 
and  that  they  would  for  a fmall  fee  fufFer  a good  fellow  to  have  his 
concubine  for  a twelvemonth.  That  they  were  of  counfel  with  all 
the  lewd  women  in  the  diocefe,  and  made  the  vulgar  believe  that  the 
pains  of  hell  were  not  more  to  be  feared  than  the  curfe  of  the  arch- 
deacon *. 

Thefe  feveral  particulars,  extradled  from  the  prologues  to  the 
Tales,  exhibit,  as  far  as  they  go,  a lively  and  accurate  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  manners  of  the  people  of  England  in  Chaucer’s  time  ; 
but  thefe  are  few  in  comparifon  with  the  fads  and  circumftanccs  to 
the  fame  purpofe  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  tales  themfelves ; 
nor  are  the  portraits  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  tales,  and  which 
accidentally  occur  therein,  lefs  exad  than  thofe  contained  in  the  pro- 
logues. The  fcholar  Nicholas,  in  the  Miller’s  Talc,  is  an  inftance  of 
this  kind  ; for  fee  how  the  poet  has  deferibed  him. 

He  reprefents  him  as  young,  amorous,  and  learned  ; not  a member 
of  any  college,  for  there  were  but  few  at  Oxford  in  Chaucer’s  time, 
but  living  ‘ at  his  friends  finding  and  his  rent,’  and  lodging  in  the  houfe 
of  a carpenter,  an  old  man,  who  had  a very  young  and  beautiful  wife. 
In  the  houfe  of  this  man  the  fcholar  had  a chamber,  which  he  decked 
with  fweet  herbs ; he  is  fuppofed  to  ftudy  aftronomy,  or  rather  aftro- 
logy  j his  chamber  is  furnifhed  with  books  great  and  fmall,  among 
which  is  the  Almagift,  a treatife  faid  to  be  written  by  Ptolemy ; an  Af- 
terlagoftr,or  Aftrolabe.an  inftrument  ufed  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the 
fun  and  ftars.  He  has  alfo  a fet  of  Augrim  Stones  -j-,  a kind  of  peb- 

* Some  of  thefe  Prologues,  modernized,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Mr.  Betterton,  are  printed 
in  the  Miicellany  of  Mr.  Pope,  in  two  volumes  tamo.  Mr.  Fenton  fufpefting  that  they 
were  indeed  Pope's,  icqueited  of  him  the  fight  ofBetterton’s  manufeript,  but  could  never 
obtain  it. 

t Augrim  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Urty  to  be  a corruption  of  Algorithm,  by  which  he  Ciys 
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bles  at  that  time  made  ufe  of  in  numeral  computation,  and  to  which 
counters  afterwards  fuccecdeJ,  and  above  all  lay  his  mufical  in- 
ftrument. 

His  rival  Abfolon,.  the  parilli  clerk,  is  of  another  cafl,  a fpruce 
fellow,  that  fung,  danced,  and  played  on  the  Fiddle  ; that  was 
great  with  all  the  tapfters  and  brew-houfe  girls  in  the  town,  and 
‘ vilited  them  with  his  folace.’  His  ingenuity  and  learning  qualified 
him  to  let  blood,  clip  hair,  (have,  and  make  a charter  of  land,  or  an 
acquittance.  His  employment  in  the  church  obliged  him  to  afiift 
the  parilh  prieft  in  the  performance  of  divine  fervice ; and  it  appears 
to  have  been  his  duty  on  holydays  to  go  round  the  parilli  with  a 
confer  in  his  hand,  conformable  to  the  pradice  of  the  Rotnilh  church, 
« cenfing  the  wives  of  the  parilli.’  But  nothing  can  be  more  pic- 
turefque  than  the  defeription  of  his  perlon  and  drefs.  His  hair  Ihone 
like  gold,  and  llrutted  broad  like  a fan ; his  complexion  red,  and 
his  eyes  grey  as  a goofe  j and  the  upper  leathers  of  his  fhoes  were 
carved  to  refemble  the  windows  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral ; his  llockings 


is  m^nt  the  fum  of  the  principal  rules  of  common  arithmetic.  Gloffary  to  Chaucer. 
Gower’s  definition  of  thelcience  of  arithmetic  feems  to  favour  this  opinion. 

Of  arithmetic  the  nintcre 
2f8t  that  of  luljitljc  a man  map  Irre, 
jDhat  fllgorifmc  in  nombre  nmomttctlj, 

ID!j an  tfiat  the  toife  man  accounrctlj 
after  the  formel  propretee 
<£)f  Sllgorifmcsr  a,  b,  t ; 

25p  tohith  multiplication 
fjpet  mn  be,  anb  the  biminneioit 
Of  fommcjtf,  bit  the  experience 
Of  tljig  arte,  anb  of  tfjief  feienee. 

Confeflio  Amantis,  fol.  141.  h. 

But  in  a book  entitled  Arithmetic!^  or  the  Ground  of  Aru,  written  by  Robert  Re- 
cord, doctor  in  phyfic,  and  dedicated  to  king  Edw.  VI.  afterwards  augmented  by  the  fa- 
mous Ur.  John  lice,  and  rcpublilhcd  in  1590  and  1648,  8vo.  the  word,  as  alfo  another 
of  the  fame  fignilication,  viz.  Arfemctrick,  is  thus  explained  : * Both  names  arccoruptly 

* written,  Arfemettick  for  Arithmctick,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  and  Augrime  for  Algo- 

• rifme,  as  the  Arabians  found  it,  which  doth  betoken  the  feience  of  numbring. 
pag.  8.  Augrim  Rones  feem  to  have  been  the  origin  of  counters,  the  ufe  whereof  in 
numerical  calculation  was  continued  down  to  the  time  of  publilhing  the  above  baok, 
for  the  author,  pag.  9,  fays  * the  art  of  arithmetic  may  be  wrought  diverfly  with  pen  or 
« wjth  counters  the  powers  of  thefc  counters  was  determined  by  their  (bullion  in  the 
higher  or  lower  of  fix  rows  or  lines  ; but  in  this  refpea  there  was  a difference,  the  mer- 
chants obferving  one  rule,  and  the  auditors  of  public  accounts  another. 
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were  red,  and  his  kertle  or  upper  coat  of  light  watchet,  that  is  to 
lay  Iky-colour,  not  tied  here  and  there,  merely  to  keep  it  clofe,  but 
thick  fet  with  points  *,  more  for  ornament  than  ufe ; all  which  gay 
habiliments  were  covered  with  a white  furplice. 

The  Reve’s  Talc  contains  the  characters  of  Denyfe  Simkin,  the 
proud  miller  of  Trompington,  and  his  prouder  wife  : from  the  poet’s 
defeription  of  them  it  appears  that  the  huiband,  as  a fafhion  not  in- 
confiftent  with  his  vocation,  wore  both  a fword  and  a dagger.  As 
to  his  wife,  Ihe  is  faid  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  parl'on  of  the 
town,  who  on  her  marriage  gave  her  * full  many  a pan  of  brafs’ ; 
and  becaufe  of  her  birth  and  her  education,  for  fhe  is  faid  to  have 
been  * foftered  in  a nunnery,’  Ihe  was  infolent  to  her  neighbours, 
and  affumed  theftyle  of  Madam.  The  bufinefs  which  drew  the  fcho- 
lars  John  and  Alein  to  the  mill  of  Simkin,  befpeaks  the  difference 
which  a long  fucccftion  of  years  has  made  in  a college  life ; for  the 
rents  of  college  eftates  were  formerly  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in 
corn,  which  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  manciple  to  get  ground  and 
made  into  bread.  During  the  ficknefs  of  the  manciple  of  Soller’s 
hall  at  Cambridge,  two.fcholars,  with  a fack  of  corn  laid  on  the  back 
of  a horfe,  armed  each  with  a fword  and  buckler,  fet  out  for  the 
mill  at  Trompington,  a neighbouring  village.  The  miller  contrives 
to  fleal  their  corn,  and  the  fcholars  take  ample  vengeance  on  him. 

From  the  feveral  paffages  above-cited  and  referred  to,  a judgment 
may  be  formed,  and  that  with  fome  degree  of  exaClnefs,  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  common  people  of  this  country  ; thofe  of  the  higher  or- 
ders of  men  arc  to  be  fought  for  elfewherc.  Perfons  acquainted  with 

* Points  were  anciently  a neceflary  article  in  the  drefs,  at  Icalt  of  men  i in  the  ancient 
comedies  and  other  old  books  we  meet  with  frequent  mention  of  them  : to  deferibe  them 
exa&ly,  they  were  bits  of  firing  about  eight  inches  in  length,  confiding  of  three  firands  of 
cotton  yarn,  of  various  colours,  twifteJ  together,  and  taggeJ  at  both  ends  with  bits  of  tin 
phne  -,  tltcir  ufe  was  to  tic  together  the  garments  worn  on  different  pans  of  the  tiedy,  par- 
ticularly the  breeches  or  hole,  as  they  were  called,  hence  the  pltrafe  ‘ to  ttntrufs  a point.’ 
With  the  leathern  doublet  or  jerkin  buttons  were  intioJuced,  and  tltcfe  in  proctfs  of  lime 
rendered  points  ufclefs  ) nevertbelcfs  they  continued  to  be  made  till  of  very  late  years,  and 
that  for  a particular  purpofe.  On  Afccnfion-day  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  inhabitants  of  pa- 
rithes  with  their  officers  to  perambulate  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  boun- 
daries, and  to  imprefs  the  remembrance  thereof  on  the  minds  of  young  perfons,  efpeciall* 
boys  t to  invite  boys  therefore  to  attend  this  bufinefs,  fume  little  gratuities  wetc  found  nc- 
cefiiry,  accordingly  it  was  the  cuflom  at  the  commencement  of  the  proccflion  todjfiribute 
to  each  a willow  wand,  ami  at  the  end  thereof  a handful  of  the  points  above  fpoken  of  j 
which  were  looked  on  by  them  as  honorary  rewards  long  after  they  ccaicd  to  be  ufcful,  aud 
were  called  tags. 
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the  ancient  conftitution  of  England,  need  not  be  told  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally calculated  as  well  for  conqueft  as  defence;  and  that  b fore 
the  introduftion  of  trade  and  manufactures,  every  fubjeft  was  a fol- 
dier  : this,  and  the  want  of  that  intercourfe  between  the  inhabitants 
of  one  part  of  the  kingdom  and  another,  which  nothing  but  an  im- 
proved ftate  of  civilization  can  promote,  rendered  the  common  peo- 
ple a terror  to  each  other  : and  as  to  the  barons,  the  ancient  and  true 
nobility,  it  might  in  the  drifted  fenfe  of  a well  known  maxim  in  law, 
be  faid  that  the  houfe  of  each  was  his  cadle.  The  many  romances 
and  books  of  chivalry  extant  in  the  world,  although  abounding  in 
abfurdities,  contain  a very  true  reprefentation  of  civil  life  throughout 
Europe  ; and  the  Fored,  the  Cadle,  the  Moat,  and  the  Drawbridge, 
if  not  the  Dungeon  *,  had  their  exidence  long  before  they  became 
the  fubjefts  of  poetical  defeription. 

It  is  true  the  pomp  and  fplcndour  of  the  ancient  nobility  appeared 
to  greater  advantage  than  it  would  have  done,  had  not  the  condition 
of  the  common  people  been  fuch  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
any  of  their  own  order  to  rival  their  fuperiors  ; but  to  the  immenfe 
pofleflions  of  the  latter  fuch  power  was  annexed,  as  mud  feem  tre- 
mendous to  one  who  judges  of  the  Englidi  eonditution  by  the  ap- 
pearance which  it  wears  at  this  day.  ' To  be  fhort,  all  the  lands  in 
this  Kingdom  were  holden  either  mediately  or  immediately  of  the 
crown,  by  fervices  driftly  military  -f*.  The  king  had  the  power  of 


• When  the  fervants  of  great  families  were  formerly  much  more  numerous  than  now, 
feme  place  of  confinement  for  fntl\  as  were  unruly  feems  to  have  been  ncccflaiy  ; and  it 
is  an  indifputable  fn£t  that  anciently  in  the  houfes  of  the  principal  nobility,  putting  them  in 
the  flocks  was  the  punifhmcnt  for  drunkenneft,  infolence,  and  other  offences : the  know- 
ledge of  this  pra&ice  will  account  for  the  treatment  of  Kent  in  king  Lear,  who  by  the 
command  of  Cornwall  is  fet  in  the  flocks.  Within  die  memory  of  fomc  perfons  now 
living  the  flocks  were  ufed  for  the  above  purpofe  at  Sion-houfe  near  lileworth  in  Mid- 
dle fex. 

t Some  of  the  fervices  by  which  lands  were  anciently  held  were  of  a very  different  kind, 
and  arofe  from  the  folly  and  caprice  of  thofe  who  originally  referred  them;  the  follow- 
ing may  ferve  as  an  inflancc.  4 Rowland  le  Sarccre  held  one  hundred  and  ten  acres ol*  land 
4 in  Hcmingflon,  in  com.  Suffolk,  by  fergeantry,  for  which  on  Chriftmas-day  every  year 
4 before  our  foveicign  lord  the  king  of  England  he  (hould  perform  44  Simul  et  fcmcl, 
44  unum  fa!tu<n,  umtm  fufllum,  et  unum  bombulum  or,  as  wc  read  el  few  he  re  in 
French,  4 un  faut,  un  pet,  rt  un  fufilct,  fimul  ctfemet,*  that  is  he  {hould  dance,  puff  up 
his  checks,  making  therewith  a found,  and  let  a crack.  4 Et  quia  indecens  fervitium 
4 idco  arrematur  (rsys  the  record)  ad  xxvi.  s.  viii.  d.  per  annum  a l fcaccarium  regis.* 
Anticnt  Tenures  of  Land  made  public  by  Tho.  Blount,  jug.  io*  Vide  Camd.  Rem. 
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calling  forth  his  barons,  and  they  their  tenants,  and  thefe  latter 
their  dependents  all'o,  to  battle ; and  to  levy  on  them  money  and 
oth.r  rcquifites  for  the  carrying  on  either  offenlive  or  defenfive  war. 
Hitherto  we  fee  but  little  of  thofe  pecuniary  emoluments  arifing  from 
the  relation  between  the  lord  and  his  tenant,  which  are  now  the 
principal  fources  of  fplendour  and  magnificence  in  the  nobility,  and 
men  of  large  eflatcs ; or,  in  other  words,  it  feems  that  anciently 
perfonal  lervice  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  rent.  But  here  the  power 
and  influence  attendant  on  the  feudal  fyflem  breaks  forth  j the  lord 
was  entitled  to  the  wardship  of  the  heir  of  his  freehold  tenant  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  to  the  profits  of  all  his  eflatcs  without 
account.  Nor  was  this  all,  he  had  the  power  of  marrying  his  ward 
to  whom  he  plcafed  ,-  and  where  the  inheritance  defeended  to  daugh- 
ters, the  marrying  of  them  to  any  perfon  above  the  degree  of  a villain, 
was  as  much  the  right  of  the  lord  as  his  caftle  or  manfion  ; and  had 
it  been  the  fate  of  the  four  beautiful  daughters  of  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough  to  have  lived  before  the  making  the  ftatute  of  king 
Charles  the  Second  for  abolilhing  tenures  in  capite,  and  to  have 
furvived  their  father,  being  under  age,  not  one  of  them  could  have 
been  married  without  the  licence  of  the  king,  or  perhaps  his 
minifter. 

A fyflem  of  civil  policy,  like  that  above  deferibed,  could  not  fail 
to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people  ; and  in  confequence  of  that  jea- 
loufy  which  it  had  a tendency  to  excite,  they  lived  in  aftateof  hofti- 
lity : a dilpute  about  boundaries,  the  right  of  hunting,  or  purfuing 
beads  of  chace,  would  frequently  beget  a quarrel,  in  which  whole 
families,  with  all  their  dependents  immediately  become  parties ; and 
the  thirft  of  revenge  defeended  from  father  to  fon,  fo  as  to  fee m at- 
tached to  the  inheritance.  Many  of  the  old  fongs  and  ballads  now 
extant  are  hiftories  of  the  wars  of  contending  families  ; the  fong  of 
the  battle  of  Otterburn,  and  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy-Chacc,  with 
many  others  in  Dr.  Percy’s  collection,  are  inftanccs  of  this  kind,  and 
were  thefe  wanting,  a curious  hiftory  of  the  Gwedir  family,  lately 
publifhed  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Barrington,  would  luf- 
ficiently  fliew  what  a deadly  enmity  prevailed  in  thofe  barbarous 
times  among  the  great  men  of  this  kingdom. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  under  the  ancient  conftitution  the 
generality  of  women  lived  in  a flate  of  bondage ; and  how  near  that 
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Rate  approaches  to  bondage,  in  which  a woman  is  denied  the  liberty 
of  chufing  the  man  fhe  likes  for  a hufband,  every  one  is  able  to  fee  ; 
molt  of  the  laws  made  to  preferve  their  perfons  from  violence  were 
the  effedls  of  modern  refinement*,  and  fprang  from  that  courtefy 
which  attended  the  knightly  exercife  of  Arms,  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  which,  as  it  contributed  to  attemper  the  almoft  natural  fero- 
city of  the  people,  and  refledt  a luftre  on  the  female  charadter,  it 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  enquire. 


CHAP.  X. 

WHETHER  chivalry  had  its  rife  from  thofe  frequent  expedi- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  authors  meant 
when  they  fpeak  of  the  crufades,  or  whether  crufading  was  the  off- 
fpring  of  chivalry,  is  a matter  ofcontroveriy ; but  whatever  be  the  fadty 
it  is  certain  that  for  fome  time  they  had  a mutual  dependence  on  each 
other ; the  military  orders  of  religious  were  inftitutcd  for  the  foie  pur- 
pofes  of  guarding  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  protedling  the  perfons  of  pil- 
grims tojerufalem  from  violence.  During  thecontinuance  of  theHoly 
War,  as  it  was  called,  and  for  fome  centuries  after,  incredible  num-- 
bers  of  perfons  of  all  conditions  flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  to 
Jerufalem  on  pilgrimage;  and  fuppofing  thefe  vaft  troops  to  include, 
as  in  faff  they  did,  the  Tons  and  daughters  of  the  principal  families,, 
it  might  be  truly  faid  that  the  flower  of  all  Europe  were  at  the  mercy 
not  only  of  the  enemies  of  the  Chriflian  faith,  but  of  pirates  and 
land-robbers.  Injuries  offered  to  the  perfons  of  beautiful  and  dif- 
treffed  damfcls  in  thofe  perilous  expeditions,  called  forth  the  refent- 
ment  of  their  brave  countrymen  or  fellow  Chriftians,  and  induced  great 
numbers  of  young  men  to  engage  in  their  defence,  and,  well  mount- 
ed  and  completely  armed,  to  ride  forth  in  fearch  of  adventures. 
To  what  lengths  fome  were  hurried  by  their  attention  to  thefe  calls 
of  humanity,  we  may  in  fome  meafure  learn  from  that  vaft  profusion 
of  fabulous  compofitions,  the  romances  of  the  eleventh  and  luccced- 

* By  a charter  cf  Hen.  II.  it  is  granted  to  the  citizens  of  London  that  they  (hall  be  free 
and  >juk  of  childwite,  a fniall  tat  for  getting  a bond-woman  with  child. 
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ing  centuries,  which,  though  abounding  with  incredible  relations, 
had  their  foundation  in  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written  *. 

* It  is  obfervablc  that  tbc  ancient  romances  abound  with  particular  deferiptions  of  the 
(hiclds,  devices,  and  imprefl'es  of  the  combatants  at  tilt-,  and  tournaments  ; and  it  ii  noto- 
rious that  throughout  Europe  families  are  diftinguifhed  by  what  is  called  their  coat  armour. 
The  heralds,  for  the  honour  of  their  profeflion,  contend  that  this  method  of  dillindtion 
had  its  origin  in  that  alignment  of  a certain  badge  or  cognizr  , which  Jacob,  (Icnefis, 
chap.  xiix.  feems  to  male  to  his  twelve  Ions,  when  he  refembkrs  Judah  to  a lion's  whelp, 
ami  fays  Zabulon  (ball  be  a haven  for  fhips,  Ifachar  an  afs,  Dan  a ferpent,  &c.  Dame 
Juliana  Bernes,  who  wrote  the  book  of  St.  Alban’s,  affects  that  Japhet  bore  arms,  and 
therefore  ftylcs  him  gentlemanly  Japhet.  Hut  in  fail  the  praflice  is  not  to  be  traced  far- 
ther back  than  to  the  time  of  the  cruiadcs.  Sir  William  Dugdalegavc  Mr.  Siderfin,a  bar- 
rillcr  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  collector  of  the  Re- 
ports which  bear  his  name,  the  following  account  of  theoi  igin  of  coat  armour,  viz.  ‘ When 

* Richard  I.  with  a great  number  of  his  fubjetls,  made  a voyage  to  Jenifalcm  in  order  to 
‘ recover  it  from  the  Turks,  the  commanders  in  that  expedition  diUinguiflied  ihcmfclves 

* by  certain  devices  depicted  on  their  fhields ; but  this  invention  not  being  found  fuBi- 

* cicnt  to  anfwcr  the  end,  they  made  ufe  of  filk  coats,  with  their  devices  or  arms  painted 

* on  the  back  and  brcall,  which  filk  coats  were  worn  over  the  2imour,  and  from  thefe 
■ came  the  coat  which  the  heralds  now  wear,  and  hence  the  term  Coat  of  Arms  . and 

* from  this  time,  nothing  interpofing  to  prevent  ir,  arms  became  hereditary,  defeend- 
‘ higtoall  the  fons,  in  themture  of  Gavelkind.'  Vide  I Inft  140.  From  whence  by  the 
way  it  (hould  feem  that  women  are  not  entitled  to  the  dillinOion  of  coat  armour,  though 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  heralds  to  blazon  arms  for  unmarried  ladies  in  a lozenge. 

The  origin  of  Supporters  is  thus  accounted  for:  when  the  exereifes  of  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments were  in  ufe,  it  was  the  praftice  of  princes  by  proclamation  to  invite,  upon  particular 
folcmnities,  knights,  and  other  perfons  of  martial  diipofitions,  from  all  parts  of  Chriften- 
dom,  to  make  proof  of  their  (kill  and  courage  in  thofe  conflicts ; for  which  purpofc  a 
plain  was  ufually  chofcn,  lifts  marked  out,  and  barriers  crofted.  Within  the  lifts  were 
pitched  the  tents  of  the  combatants,  and  fome  time  before  the  exereifes  began,  fhields 
were  fevcrally  placed  at  the  doors  of  their  tents,  with  their  arms  and  other  dev  ices  depicted 
thereon  i and  as  thefe  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  fpeftators  to  view  and  contemplate  them,  it 
was  thought  an  addition  to  the  pomp  and  fpiendour  of  the  ceremony  that  the  ftiicids 
(hould  be  fupported,  and  the  ’(quires  or  rages  of  the  knights  were  thought  the  propereft 
perfons  for  this  emp'oyment.  Fancy,  which  was  ever  at  work  upon  thefe  occafions,  fug- 
gefted  the  thought  of  dreffing  thefe  perfons  in  emblematical  garbs,  fuited  to  the  circum- 
(lances  of  thofe  whom  they  attended.  Some  of  thefe  fupporters  were  made  to  reprefent 
fac.-gcs,  cr  green  Men,  fccmingly  naked,  but  with  green  leaves  on  their  heads,  and 
about  their  loins  ; fome  appearing  like  far. teens,  with  looks  that  threatened  licliru&icn  to 
their  beholders ; others  were  habited  like  palmeis  or  pilgrims,  and  fome  were  angels.  A 
little  flrctch  of  invention  led  them  to  afi'ume  the  figure  of  lions,  gtilfins,  and  a world 
of  other  forms,  and  hence  the  ufe  of  fupporters  became-  common. 

Here  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  holy  war  had  rendered  the  name  of 
a faracen  a terror  to  all  Chriilen.lom,  and  the  fign  of  the  faraccn’s  head  one  of  the  moll 
common  for  inns  of  any  in  England,  is  a piflure  of  a giant  with  great  wbtfkcrs,  and  eyes 
glowing  with  fire,  in  (hort,  lie  is  reprefented  in  the  act  of  blafpheming.  The  rcafon  of  this 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  curious  anecdote,  perhaps  lull  communicated  to 
writing  by  Mr.  Scldcn : * When  our  countrymen  came  home  from  fighting  with  the  lara- 

* cens,  and  were  beaten  by  them,  they  pictured  them  with  huge  big  terrible  faces  [as  you 

* (till  fee  the  fign  of  the  faracen'-  head  is)  when  in  truth  they  were  like  other  men.  but 

* this  they  did  to  lave  their  own  credits.’  Table-talk,  Tit.  War. 
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Particular  instances  of  that  knightly  bravery  which  chivalry  in- 
fpired,  are  not  now  to  be  expefted,  and  we  have  no  other  evidence 
than  the  teftimony  of  the  fage  writers  of  romance  to  induce  a belief 
that  Giants  were  the  owners  of  Caftles,  that  Dwarfs  were  their  por- 
ters, or  that  they  kept  beautiful  damfels  imprifoned  in  their  dun- 
geons : ncverthelefs  it  is  certain  that  the  exercife  of  arms  had  a ten- 
dency to  excite  a kind  of  emulation  in  the  brave  and  youthful,  which 
was  produftive  of  good  confequences,  for  it  gave  rife  to  that  quality 
which  we  term  Courtefy,  and  is  but  a particular  modification  of  hu- 
manity j it  infpired  fentiments  of  honor  and  generofity,  and  taught 
the  candidates  for  the  favour  of  ladies  to  recommend  themfelvcs  by 
the  knightly  virtues  of  courage  and  conftancy. 

Milton  has  in  a few  words  deferibed  thole  offsprings  of  chivalry, 
tilts  and  tournaments,  in  the  following  lines : 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weed*-  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 

With  flore  of  ladies,  whofe  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 

* - L’Allegro.  - 

From  the  inflitution  of  exercifes  of  this  and  the  like  kind,  and 
from  the  fentiments  which  they  are  calculated  to  infpire,  is  to  be 
dated  the  introduction  of  women  on  the  theatre  of  life,  and  the  af- 
figning  to  them  thofe  parts  which  nature  has  enabled  them  to  aft 
with  propriety  : and  from  this  time  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  pari- 
ties in  the  common  and  innocent  amufements  of  life,  prefent  at  pub- 
lic fdlivities,  and  joining  in  the  foclai  and  domeftic  necreations  of 
mu  lie  and  dancing. 

Thefe  indulgences  it  muft  be  confefled  were  the  prerogative  of 
ladies,  and  could  not  in  their  nature  extend  to  the  lower  .rank  of 
women  : the  refinement  of  the  times  left  thefe  latter  in  much  the 
fame  flare  as  it  found  them  : houfhold  (Economy,  and  an  attention 
to  the  means  of  thriving,  were  the  diftinguifhing  charaftcriflics  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  others  of  that 
clafs  of  life.  In  a poem  intitled  the  Northern  Mother’s  Blcffing  to 
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her  Daughter,  written,  as  it  is  faid,  nine  years  before  the  death  of 
Chaucer,  which  contains  a curious  reprefentation  of  the  manners  of 
the  common  people,  are  a great  number  of  excellent  precepts  for 
forming  the  character  of  a good  houfewife,  among  which  are  the 
following. 

a?p  bougbter  gif  rfjou  be  a toife , toifelp  thou  lucrhc, 

Zoohc  eucr  thou  lone  Oob  nub  the  bolp  htrftc, 

<0o  to  hirhr  ItJhrn  tbcu  map,  anb  let  for  tto  rapttr, 

Slab  then  fbaH  thou  fare  the  bet,  tofjrn  tljott  0ob  fopn: 
full  tocll  map  ttjcp  tbriuc 
fertten  (fob  in  their  fiuc, 
flpp  hue  berc  cljilb. 

i©l)tn  tfjou  fitjt  in  the  ftirfte  thp  bebcp  (halt  thou  bibr; 

^fjrtein  mafic  no  ianglin  tomb  feietib  nc  fib. 

Zaugb  not  to  ftotne  nobir  olb  ne  poung, 

25c  of  ffoob  bering,  anb  fjauc  a goob  tongue  : 

2.  for  after  tfjp  berittg 

Jbo  (hail  tfjp  tuunc  fpring, 

S%,  $c. 

®if  anp  man  toith  toorfbip  befire  to  tocbtljce, 

IDifrlp  him  anftnere,  Rome  him  nottohot  he  bee, 

2Into  tell  it  to  thp  frienbjst,  anb  bibe  rljou  it  nought; 

£it  not  bp  him,  nor  fianb  not  that  fin  raoto)  be  torouglit. 
for  gif  a flaunbrr  br  ottte  rapfeb, 

3Ct  in  not  fo  font  fiillrb, 

«&P,  ft. 

KHiat  man  that  (hail  toieb  the  fore  <0ob  toith  a ring, 

Zoohe  thou  loue  him  bed  of  anp  earthlp  thing; 

30 nb  meehlp  him  nnftocre  anb  not  too  fnatching, 

Jbo  map  tijou  fiafee  hiP  pre  anb  be  hi *t  barling: 
f aire  tootbp  flahen  pre, 
puffer  anb  haue  thp  befire, 
a?p,  ft. 

• •*•**• 

• ••**** 

JE>&ra 
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3©J)rn  tfjou  goctf  ftp  the  gate,  go  not  too  fall ; 
pc  briblc  not  tomb  thp  ftc&c,  netbp  fhouibcrjef  raft, 

25c  not  of  monp  inorbsf,  nc  ftocarc  not  to  gtet, 

3£H  cuill  biccjs  mp  boughtcr  tfjou  forpet ; 
for  gif  tljou  fjatoc  an  cuill  name, 

2ft  huh  turnc  tfjc  to  grainc  *, 

a^P,  fc. 

*****  * * 

* * * * *>*  • 

0oe  not  oft  to  the  totonc  ng  it  lucre  a gaje, 
fro  one  ljoufc  to  obit  for  to  fcche  tljc  ma$c, 
pe  go  not  to  marhet,  tfjn  barrel!  to  fill ; 
pc  life  not  tfjc  tauern  thp  toJorlbtp  to  fptll : 
for  to Ijo  tlje  tauern  ufijj, 
l)iif  thrift  be  refute#, 
a?P,  ft. 

******* 
******* 

0if  tljou  be  in  place  inhere  goob  brinh  i#  on  loft, 

HDbrber  that  thou  ferue,  or  thou  fit  fofte ; 
ascftirclp  tnhe  thou,  anb  get  the  no  blame  ; 

0if  thou  be  brunhtn  it  turned  the  to  lhanie. 

IE»ho  fo  louc#  mcafurc  anb  dhtll, 
l)c  (hall  oftc  haue  hi#  toill, 
a?p>  ft. 

******* 

• *•*•** 

<0o  not  to  the  toraflling,  nc  fhoting  the  corft, 
it  inert  a (trumpet  or  a giglot  +. 

SSc  at  home  boughtcr,  anb  thp  things  tenb, 
for  thine  otonc  profit  at  the  latter  tnb. 
aperp  i#  oinne  thing  to  fee, 
a^p  bere  boughtcr  % tell  it  thee, 

9?P,  ft- 

******* 
******* 

• Grame,  forrow,  vexation,  Ejiam,  furor.  Urry.  , 

i Giglot,  Ufcivui,  petulans,  libidinofus,  venereus.  Jonu's. 

Qjt  ?uf. 
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Ij)ufttoifclp  fiwll  rljou  90  on  tfje  tocrhbap  : 

5DnDc,  reli,  anb  iblene#,  put  hem  tlcane  atoap. 

Stub  after  on  tl jc  tjolp  bap  tocil  tlab  (halt  thou  be : 

Che  Ijaiibap  to  tootfttp,  «3ob  toil!  lout  tljc 
ft-orc  for  toorttnp  of  our  lorb, 

■ilia n for  pribe  of  the  loorfb, 

a?p,  ft. 

******* 

******* 

aiooftc  to  thp  raepnp,  anb  let  them  not  Dr  pbrll  : 

Chp  hupbonb  out,  ioohe  tolto  bora  much  or  IttclC, 
3Cnt>  hr  tfjat  bora  toell  quirt  fjim  hi#  mrebe ; 

Stub  gif  he  toe  amiflr  amenb  thou  him  bibbe, 

3tnb  gif  tljc  toorftc  be  great,  anb  the  thneffrair, 

<$ct  to  thp  fionU,  onb  mahe  0 huptoife#  brapb, 
for  tljcp  toill  bo  better  gif  tfjou  bp  thnn  ffonb  : 
Che  toorftc  i#  foucr  bone,  there  a#  ip  monp  honb, 
a?p,  ®c. 

* * * * * * • 
******* 

5£nb  Ioohe  tofjat  thp  mm  boon,  anb  about  hem  tocnb, 
3!t  euerp  beebc  bone  be  at  the  tone  enb : 

Stub  gif  thou  finbeanp  fauit,  foouc  it  amenb; 

Cft  toill  tljep  bo  the  better  anb  thou  be  ntare  ijanb. 
fQihell  him  behouep  to  boe, 

% goob  hoitfc  that  toill  Ioohe  to, 
a?p,  ft. 

******* 

«***•*• 

Jloohc  all  thing  be  toell  toben  thep  toorhe  feauett, 

3tnb  taltc  thp  he  pep  to  the  tohen  it  iff  euen ; 

Sooftc  all  thing  be  toell,  anb  let  for  no  (hamc, 

Stub  gif  thou  fo  bo  thou  get#  thee  the  ia(#  blame  v 
CruII  no  man  bett  tljpfclfc, 
llMlilcfl  rljon  art  in  thp  hclih- 
99p,  fc. 

*•**••* 

* ' • * • ♦ • • 
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4>it  not  at  cttctt  too  long  at  ga$c  toitJj  the  tup 
for  to  toaflcll  a nb  Drinftc  ail  uppe ; 
j6o  to  beb  betimes,  at  mornc  rife  brliue, 

Stub  fo  map  thou  better  learnt  to  tfjriuc; 

S)t  that  tuoll  a goob  (toufc  hcepc 
fi^utt  oftc-timeji  brrahe  a fleepe, 
a?p.  ft. 

• ••••** 

• •••••• 

<©if  it  betibe  boughter  tfjp  frienb  fto  the  fall, 

3tnb  43ob  fenb  the  thiloren  that  for  brrab  hull  tali, 

3tnb  thou  hauc  inutile  netbe,  hdpc  iitle  or  none, 

Chou  mutt  then  care  anb  fpare  hath  n£  the  ttone, 
for  euili  that  map  betibe, 

3d  man  before  fhouib  breab, 

a?p,  ft. 

• •••••• 

Caitc  heebe  to  thp  chilbrtn  toljuh  thou  hall  Borne 
2lnb  toait  totl  to  thp  boughtcr#  that  thep  be  not  forlonc;. 

'2lnb  put  hem  betime  to  their  manage, 

3f  nb  giue  them  of  thp  goob  toljen  thep  be  of  age, 
for  mapbrntf  bene  iouelp, 

23»t  thep  ben  untruttp,  t 

SWp,  ft.  

• * * * jft  * * 

***»«•* 

©if  thou  Ioue  thp  chilbren  holb  thou  hem  lotoc, 

'Xnb  gif  anp  of  hem  mifbo,  banne  hem  not  ne  blohi, 

25ut  tahe  a goob  fmart  rob,  anb  beat  hem  atotoe,  1 

Ciii  thep  trp  merep,  anb  their  gilt#  bee  hnoh), 
for  gif  tfjou  Ioue  thp  chilbren  hicle, 

^parc  not  the  parb  neuer  a beale, 

a?2,  ft.* 

• . * • i • 

* The  poem  from  which  the  above  ltanzaa  are  taken  was  printed,  together  with  the 
flatcly  tragedy  of  Guiftard  and  Sifmond,  and  a fhort  copy  of  verfes  entitled,  4 The  Way 
• to  'thrift’  by  Robert  Robinfon,  for  Robert  Dexter,  in  1597  t and  in  the  title-page  alt  the 
three  are  faid  to  be  * of  great  antiquitie,  and  to  have  been  long  relented  in  maaufeript  in 
' the  ftudie  of  a Nortbfoikc  gentleman.’ 

The 
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The  foregoing  ftanzas  exhibit  a very  lively  picture  of  the  manner* 
«f  this  country,  fo  far  as  refpedls  the  condudt  and  behaviour  of  a 
-clafs  of  people,  who,  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  occupied 
a ftation  fome  degrees  removed  above  the  loweft  ; and  feem  to  pre- 
fuppofc  that  women  of  this  rank  flood  in  need  of  admonitions  againft 
incontinence  and  drunkennefs,  vices  at  this  day  not  imputable  to 
the  wives  of  farmers  or  tradefmen.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
the  means  of  recovering  the  charadteri  flics  of  part  ages  arc  fo  few,  as 
every  one  mu  ft  find  who  undertakes  to  delineate  them.  The  chro- 
nicles and  hiftory  of  this  country,  like  thofc  of  moft  others,  are  in 
general  the  annals  of  public  events  j and  a hiftory  of  local  manners  is 
wanting  in  every  country  that  has  made  the  leaf!  progrefs  towards  a 
Rate  of  civilization.  One  of  the  bcft  of  thofc  very  few  good  fenti- 
ments  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  late  lord  Boiingbroke  is  this, 
* Hiftory  is  philofophy  teaching  by  example.’  And  men  would  be 
lefs  at  a lofs  than  they  are  how  to  adl  in  many  fituations,  could  it  be 
known  whatcondudl  had  heretofore  been  purfued  in  fimilar  inftances. 
Mankind  are  poffcffed  with  a fort  of  curiofity,  which  leads  them  to 
a rctrofpedl  on  paft  times,  and  men  of  fpeculative  natures  are  not 
content  to  know  that  a nation  has  fubfifted  for  ages  under  a regular 
form  of  government,  and  a fyftem  of  laws  calculated  to  promote  vir- 
tue and  reftrain  vice,  but  they  wifh  for  that  intelligence  which 
would  enable  them  to  reprefent  to  their  minds  the  images  of  paft 
tranfa&ions  with  the  fame  degree  of  exadtnefs  as  is  required  in  paint- 
ing. With  what  view  but  this  are  colledlions  formed  of  antiquities, 
of  various  kinds  of  medals,  of  marbles,  inferiptions,  delineations  of 
ancient  ftrudlures,  even  in  a ftate  of  ruin,  warlike  inftruments,  fur- 
niture, and  domeftic  utenfils.  Why  are  thefe  fo  eagerly  fought 
after  but  to  fupply  that  defied  which  hiftory  in  general  labours 
under  ? 

Some  of  our  Englifh  writers  feem  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the 
ufefulnefs  of  this  kind  of  information,  and  have  gratified  the  curiofi- 
ty of  their  readers  by  defeending  to  fuch  particulars  as  the  garb, 
and  the  recreations  of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  ifland  of  Britain,  borrowed,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  from  Le- 
land,  by  William  Harrifon,  and  prefixed  to  Hollinfhed's  Chronicle, 
is  a very  entertaining  account  of  the  ancient  manner  of  living  in 
England.  Stowe  is  very  particular  with  refped  to  London,  and 
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fpends  a whole  chapter  in  defcribing  their  fportsand  paftimes.  Hall, 
in  his  Chronicle,  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  defcribe  the  habits  of  both  fexes 
worn  at  feveral  periods  in  this  country.  Some  few  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  manners  of  the  Englifh,  according  to  their  feveral 
claflcs,  are  contained  in  that  curious  little  book  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  De  Republics  Anglorum ; others  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Fynes  Moryfon,  and  others  to  the  lafl  degree  enter- 
taining in  that  part  of  the  Itinerary  of  Paul  Hentzner,  published  by 
the  honourable  Mr.  Walpole  in  175 7,  with  the  title  of  a Journey 
into  England  in  1589. 

Thefe  it  is  prefumed  are  the  books  from  which  a curious  enquirer 
into  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  our  fore-fathers  would  hope  for  in- 
formation j but  there  is  exant  another,  which  though  a great  deal  is 
contained  in  it,  few  have  been  tempted  to  look  intoj  it  is  that 
entitled  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  of  Bartholomatus,  written  ori- 
ginally in  Latin,  and  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  John  Trevifa,  in 
the  year  1398.  Of  the  author  and  tranflator  the  following  is  an 
account. 

The  author,  Bartholomseus,  furnamed  Glantville,  was  a Francif- 
can  friar,  and  defeended  of  the  noble  family  of  the  earls  of  Suffolk, 
The  book,  De  Proprietatibus  Rcrum,  was  written  about  the  year 
1366.  Trevifa  was  vicar  of  the  parifh  of  Berkeley  in  the  year  1398, 
and  favoured  by  the  then  carl  of  Berkeley,  as  appears  by  the  follow-  - 
ing  note  at  the  end  of  this  his  tranflation,  which  fixes  alfo  the  time 
of  making  it  *. 

* tgnblefTc  ©rare,  blpflr,  tfjanhpn©,  nnb  prapfpn©  ttnto  out  Horbc 

• <C5ob  omnipotent  he  ©mm,  bp  toljoosf  apbe  nnb  fjrlpc  tfjijet  trait. tf  la  a 

* tpon  ton 0 enbcb  at  SSerhelepe  rf )t  fprtc  bape  of  fruerrr,  tfje  pere  of 
‘ our  2 orb  M.ccclxxxxviii.  tfje  prre  of  tfje  repne  of  hpn©t  Sptfjarlre 
‘ tl )c  frtonbe,  after  tfic  eonqticRe  of  <0n©lonbe  xxii.  ^Tfie  pere  of  mp 

‘ lorbcs  ae©e  fpre  Cfioinn^  lorbe  of  SScrftelepc  tfjat  mabe  me  to  make  ■ 
tfiig  tranjtlaepon  xlvii. 

It  feems  that  the  book  in  the  original  Latin  was  printed  at  Haer- 
km  in  1485  j but  as  to  the  tranflation,  it  remained  extant  in  writ- 
ten copies  till  the  time  of  Caxton,  who  firft  printed  it  in  Englifh,  as 

• Vid.  Tann.  Biblioth.  Brit.  pag.  316.  The  fame  Trevifa  tranflated  alfo  out  of 
Latia  iato  EngUfb  tbc  Bible,  and  the  rolychronieon  of  Ranulpb  Higden.  Ibid.  pag.  710. 
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appears  hy  the  Proem  of  a fubfequent  impreflion  of  it  by  Wynken  dc 
Worde,  fome  time  before  tbe  year  1 500. 

It  was  again  printed  in  1535  by  Thomas  Berthelet ; and  in  15S2, 
one  Stephen  Batman,  a profeffor  of  divinity,  as  he  ftyles  himfelf, 
publifhed  it  with  the  title  of  Batman  upon  Bartholome  his  booke  De 
Proprietatibus  Rerum,  with  additions.  Like  many  other  compilations 
of  thofe  early  times,  it  is  of  a very  mifcellaneous  nature,  and  feems 
to  contain  the  whole  of  the  author’s  reading  on  the  fubjc&s  of  theo- 
logy, ethics,  natural  hiftory,  medicine,  aftronomy,  geography,  and 
other  mathematical  feiences.  What  renders  it  worthy  of  notice  in 
th  is  place  is,  that  almoft  the  whole  of  the  lafl  book  is  on  the  fubjed 
of  mufic,  and  contains,  befides  a brief  treatife  on  the  fcience ; 
an  account  of  the  inftruments  in  ufe  at  the  time  when  it  was  writ- 


ten. This  treatife  is  the  more  to  be  valued,  as  it  is  indifputably 
the  moft  ancient  of  any  ever  yet  publifhed  in  the  Englifh  language  on 
the  fubjed  of  mufic,  for  which  reafon  the  whole  of  it  is  inferted  ver- 
batim in  a fubfequent  part  of  this  work. 

The  fixth  book  contains  twenty-feven  chapters,  among  which  are 
thefe  with  the  following  titles  Dc  Puero,  De  Puella,  De  Ancilla,  De 
Viro,  De  Patre,  De  Servis,  De  Proprietatibus  Servi  raali,  De  Pro- 


prietatibus boni  Servi,  De  Bono  Domino  ; thefe  feveral  chapters  fur- 
nifii  the  charaderifiics  of  childhood,  youth,  and  mature  age,  at  the 
time  when  this  author  wrote.  And  though  it  is  true  that  this  fixth 
book  has  little  to  do  with  mufic,  and  the  mention  of  fongs  and  car- 
rols  docs  but  occafionally  occur  in  it ; neverthelefs  the  fiyle  of  this 
author  is,  in  refped  of  his  antiquity,  fo  venerable,  his  arrangement 
of  the  different  clafles  of  life  fo  juft,  and  the  pidure  exhibited  by 
him  of  ancient  manners  in  this  country  fo  lively,  and  to  all  appearance 
true,  that  a ftiort  digreflion  from  the  purpofed  work  to  that  of  Bar- 
tholomeus,  will  carry  its  own  apology  to  every  inquifitivc  and  cu- 
rious obferver  of  human  life  and  manners.  1 - 


Of  children  he  fays,  that  when  a child  has,  patted  the  age  of  feven 
years,  he  is  ‘ fettc  to  Icrnpngc,  ant)  cotnpcihb  to  taltc  lammgc  nub 
‘ tfjaflpfpngc  At  that  age  he  fays  they  are  ‘ plpaunt  of  fiobp,  nblc 


• In  the  infancy  of  literature  the  correction  of  children,  in  order  to  make  them  diligent 
and  obedient,  feems  to  have  been  carried  to  great  excefs  in  this  and  other  countries ; in  the 
poem  above-cited  the  daughter  is  exhorted  in  the  education  of  her  children  1 not  to  be  fpar- 
* *ng  °f  ihe  yard,’  i.  c.  not  to  refrain  fioni  beating  them  with  a flick  with  which  cloth  is 
mcafured ; and  it  is  probably  owing  to  Mr.  Locke's  Treatife  on  Education  that  a milder 
7 . and 
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s anti  Ipgftte  to  mocttpngr,  tonttp  to  Icrnc  carolled,  nnb  toptfjoutc  be; 
‘ fpncITc,  anb  brcbc  itoa  prrpllre  more  tf)«mc  brrpngc  a robbe ; 
4 nub  tfjrp  Icuc  an  apple  more  tljan  golbc.’  Farther  that  they  * lone 

* plaprd,  game,  nub  tempter,  nnb  forfaite  toortljpnciS ; anb  cf  contras 

* rite,  for  mooff  toortbn  tficp  repute  Icclt  toertftp,  otfjer  not  toonljp, 

* nnb  bcfiirc  tfjpngcd  that  is  to  tljepm  contrarp  nub  grruoujf ; nnb  fette 

* more  of  the  pmage  of  a cfjplbc  titan  of  tgpmage  cf  a man  j nnb  niahe 

* forrotor  nnb  tooo,  nnb  toepc  snore  for  t'je  Ioffe  cf  an  apple  than  foe 

* the  Ioffe  cf  tljcpr  heritage  ; nnb  tfjr  gootmefie  tljat  id  bone  for  tfjcptn 

* tfccp  Ictc  it  pafTe  out  cf  rnpnbc.  <€f;cp  oefire  nil  tljpngejr  that  tl;cp 
4 fe,  nnb  prape  ant)  a.sftc  tuptf)  ttopec  cub  toptlj  honbr.  Clirp  lone 

* talhpngc  nnb  eounfcpllc  of  fuel)  tijilDrrit  art  tljrp  ben,  anb  bopbc  tern: 

* pnnp  of  olbc  men.  3T()cp  Itepe  no  eounfrpilc,  bur  tfjcp  telle  nil  that 
4 then  Ijccc  "•  fobcinlp  tficp  faugh,  anb  fobenlp  rtjep  tor  pc : oltoapc  tfccp 
4 erpe,  jangle,  nnb  jape,  tinerh  tltcp  ben  IfpHc  tohple  thep  flcpe- 
4 IDljnn  then  ben  tonpfhc  of  fplrhc,  nnoite  thep  brfople  themfclfc  apeti ; 
4 tohan  the  mobet  toasfhirlt  nnb  hometft  them  thep  ftielt  anb  fpraul, 

* anb  put  toprlj  fete  anb  toptf)  Ijcnbcd,  anb  topthflonbptl)  toptlj  al  thepc 
4 mpghtc,  for  then  thpnftc  onnlp  on  toomhc  jon,  anb  hnotoc  not  the 
4 mefurr  of  their  toombed : then  be  (Ire  to  brpnltc  nltonpe  unrth  tfjrp 
4 are  onre  cf  bebbe,  tohan  rljcp  cric  for  mere  an  ottc. 


and  more  rational  method  of  inftitution  prevails  at  this  day  : it  feems  as  if  men  thought 
that  no  proficiency  could  be  made  in  learning  without  ftripes.  When  HcloifFa  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tuition  of  Abaclard,  he  was  inverted  by  her  uncle  with  the  power  of  cor- 
recting her,  though  rtie  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age.  7 he  lady  Jane  Gray  com- 
plained very  feelingly  to  Afcham  of  the  pinches,  nippes,  and  bobbes,  and  other  name- 
lei’s  feverities  which  (he  underwent  from  her  parents  in  order  to  quicken  her  diligence  in 
learning.  See  a letter  of  Roger  Afcham  to  his  friend  Sturmius,  in  the  Epiftlcs  of  the 
formcr.and  theScholemartcrof  Afcham.  Tuner,  the  author  of  the  File  hundred  Points  of 
Ilufliandry,  fpeaks  of  his  ‘ toozed  cars  and  bobbed  lips,’  and  other  bardfliips  which  he 
furtained  in  the  courfc  of  his  education  ; and  mentions  with  a kind  of  horror  the  feverity 
ofUdal,  the  mailer  of  Eton  fchool,  who  gave  him  at  once  fifty-three  ftripes  for  that 
which  was  either  none,  or  at  moll  a very  fmall  fault.  The  cruelty  of  this  man  elfewhere 
appears  to  have  been  fo  great  as  to  afford  a rcafon  to  many  of  the  boys  for  running  away 
from  the  fchool,  as  is  related  by  Afcham  in  his  Scholemaftcr.  Even  fo  late  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  H.  the  corrc&ion  of  a young  gentleman  in  the  courfe  of  his  excrcifes  was  very 
common,  as  appears  from  the  caution  » hich  the  duke  of  Newcafllc  gives  to  the  teachers 
of  the  art  of  horfemanthip.  not  to  • revile  their  pupils  with  harlh  language,  nor  to  throw 

• Hones  at  them’,  which,  fays  he,  ‘ many  mailers  do,  and  for  that  purpofe  carry  them  in 

* their  pockets.1 
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In  the  fixth  chapter  a damfel  is  thus  defcribed  : 

[De  Puclla.]  4 3t  mapbe,  chplbc,  anb  a bamopfiel  iS  tnllpb  Puellar 
‘ as  it  torre  Clcne  onb  jbttrc  ag  the  blacke  of  tfjc  cpe.  Xmonge  all 
‘ thpngcs  that  ben  lottpb  in  a mapbcn,  eljaGpte  anb  clcnnclTc  ben 
‘ lottpb  moll.  Q?m  bptjonc  to  take  Ijcbc  of  mapbcn;*,  for  tljcp  brn 

* Ijotc  anb  mopfic  of  complerpon,  onb  tenbre,  finale,  plpannt,  anb 
‘ fapr  of  bifpofpcpon  of  bobp.  £f)ainfa(te,  fcrbcfull,  anb  merp, 

* touchpuge  toitlj  offcccpon,  belpcate  in  tlothpugc,  for,  as?  Senica 

* faptl),  that  femelp  tlothpngc  bpfnnptlj  to  them  tocll  that  brn  rfjalle 
‘ bamopCclS-  Puella  ig  a name  of  aegc  of  founbites  toptljout  tocm, 

' anb  aifo  of  Ijontfic.  3tnb  for  a tooman  iS  more  nicker  tljan  a 
‘ man,  anb  more  enupottd,  anb  more  iaughpngc  onb  loupnge,  onb 
4 males’  * of  foule  ig  more  in  a tuoman  tljan  in  a nun ; anb  ffje  ig 
4 of  fcblc  Itnnbc,  onb  ffjc  nuhpth  more  IcfpngcS,  anb  is  more  fljamc= 

* faft,  anb  more  fiotuc  in  toerhpuge,  anb  inmeupngc  tljan  ig  a man. 
[Dc  Ancilla.]  4 feruant-toonun  ig  orbepneb  to  lern  tfjc  topues 

4 rule  as  it  is  put  to  offper,  onb  toerhe  of  rraucplc  anb  of  bcfoplc,  anb 
4 is  febbe  topth  grctc  mete  onb  n tuple,  anb  clotljcb  in  foule  clothes, 

4 anb  Itcptc  lotoe  ittCer  tfjc  pocltc  of  tljralbom  anb  of  tentage  5 anb 
4 pf  tf>c  cor.cepue  a cljplbe,  (lie  ig  p cue  in  tljralle,  or  ir  be  born,  anb 
4 take  from  the  mobcrS  toombe  to  fetuaffe.  3£lfo  pf  a fcruping;hio: 

4 man  be  of  bonb  eondprpon  flic  ig  not  fuffreb  to  take  an  Ijusbonb  at 
4 Ijcr  ctonc  topllc : anb  fjc  tfjat  tocbbpth  her,  pf  h e be  fre  afore,  fjc 
4 is  nubc  bonbe  after  tfjc  tontratte.  3C  bonbe : fentaunte:  tuoman  ig 
4 bcute  anb  folbc  Iplte  a been ; anb  pf  a boutc  ferununt-ninn  or 

* tuoman  is  mabe  fre,  anb  ofrertuarbe  ttnhpnbe,  fjc  ITall  be  tallpb 
4 anb  brought  open  into  charge  of  bonbage  anb  of  tljralbom.  SCIfo  a 
4 bonbe  feruant  fuffritfj  manp  torongcS,  anb  is  betc  topth  robbrs, 

4 anb  conllrcpneb,  anb  fjofbc  lotue  topth  bpuerfc  nub  ccntrnrp 
4 charges  anb  trattelleS;  amonges  turctcfjpbnes  onb  tuoo,  ttnetfj  fjc 
4 is  fuffreb  to  relic  or  to  take  bretljc;  anb  therefore  amongc  all 
4 torrtrhpbncs  anb  tuoo  tfjc  conbpcpon  of  bonbage  anb  tljralbom  ig 
4 moll  torettfjib.  ig  00  proprite  of  bonbe: fcntnngc  topmnicn, 

4 anb  of  them  that  ben  cf  bonbe  ton'  ptpcn,  to  grutcljc  anb  to  be 
4 rebell  anb  unburom  to  tfjepr  lorbes  anb  labtes.  3ilnb  tohait  thep 
4 ben  not  fjoloc  lotue  toptlj  brebe,  their  ftoelle,  anb  tocr 

• Malice. 
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4 Route  nnt>  proube  apcnfi  tljc  commaunbrnenirst  of  rfjrir  fouerapncst, 

* 0 0 it  farib  of  Agar,  a tooman  of  Cgppt,  fcrununt  of  Saira,  for 

* (lie  fatoc  that  ffjc  hnb  conecpueb,  nub  toast  toptfj  efjplb,  nnb  bpf- 

* plcpfcb  fjcr  otone  labp,  nnb  toolbe  not  amenbc  Ijrr  but  then  her 

* labp  purrc  fjcr  to  he  feourgcb,  nnb  bcte  her,  anb  foo  it  ip  torit 
‘ that  Saira  tJjatlpfrb  her  anb  bctc  tier,  (fc.  probe  inaltprh  bonbcr 

* men  anb  topmmen  niche  anb  lotoe  : anb  gooblp  lone  mnhptf)  tljrim 

* protobe,  nnb  Route,  anb  bpfpiteou£  ; nnb  fo  it  ist  fapb  there  it  irf 
1 torntc,  he  that  nourppfhptf)  Iji^f  feruant  befpcntlp,  Ijc  fl;aH  fpnbc 

* lipm  rebeil  at  tftenbe. 

[De  Viro.]  ‘ 56  man  ij#  caliph  Vir  In  Intpn,  anb  hath  that  name 
‘ of  mightc  anb  uertne,  nnb  firengthe,  for  in  mpgfjte,  anb  in 

* Hrengthe  n man  pafTpth  n tooman.  9 man  nt  the  hebe  cf  a too- 

* man,  njf  tfjc  SCppoftle  fapth,  therefore  a man  id  fiounbe  to  rule 
‘ h»6  toife,  no  t(je  fjeeb  hath  cure  nnb  rule  cf  the  bobp.  3£nb  a 
4 man  id  eallpb  Maritus,  ad  it  tocre  toarbpnge  nnb  bcfenbpng  ti  e 
' mober,  for  he  rohprh  toatbc  nnb  Ueppngc  of  Ijip  topfe,  that  id 
4 mober  of  the  chnibrcn,  nnb  id  eallpb  Sponfus  airo,  nnb  hath  that 
4 name  of  Sponde6,  for  he  bphotnth  nnb  oblpgitlj  himfclf ; for  in 
4 the  eonrrartc  of  tocbbmgc  he  plightetfj  fjiS  trouth  to  lebe  his*  Ipfc 
4 tenth  find  tepfe,  topthout  bcpartpngr,  nnb  to  pape  her  bet  tea,  nub 
4 to  ftepe  nnb  lone  her  afore  all  other.  21  man  hath  foo  Crete  lone 
4 ro  hid  topfe,  that  Deeaufe  hereof  he  aitrntrpth  hpmfclf  to  perplletf, 
4 anb  fettpth  her  lone  afore  hid  moberd  lout;  for  he  bterllpth  toitlj 
4 hist  topfe,  anb  forfahpth  hid  mober  anb  Ijijsf  faber,  for  foo  fnprlj 
4 Cob,  a man  Ihnil  forfahe  faber  anb  mober,  anb  abpbc  teptfj  hist 
4 topfe. 

4 56 fore  tocbbnngc  the  fpottfe  thrnftnth  to  topnne  the  lone  cf  f;rr 
4 tljat  he  tootontlj,  toith  pcftc,  anb  eertefpeth  of  hid  topil  topth  Icttred 
4 nnb  meflengerd,  nnb  tooth  biurrfc  prefenrd,  nnb  peunrth  manp 
4 prftcd  anb  morhc  goob  anb  tataplc,  nnb  prompfctlj  nioehc  more ; 
4 nnb  to  plapfc  her  puttpth  hpm  to  biurrfc  plapest  anb  earned 
4 among  gabering  of  men ; anb  life  efre  bebed  of  armed  of  mpgljt 
4 anb  of  mnpftrp ; nnb  mahpth  hpm  gap  nnb  femclp  in  bpuerfe 
4 elothpngc  nnb  arape  i anb  all  that  he  id  pranrb  to  giue  thereto 
4 for  her  loue  he  peupeth,  anb  booth  nnone  toitlj  all  h*d  mpghr, 
4 anb  benpetlj  no  petiepon  that  is*  tnabe  in  her  name,  aub  for 
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‘ fjcr  ioue.  I)f  fpchpth  to  fjer  plcptaitntlp,  anb  bpholbcth  her  cheer 

* in  the  face  tout!)  picpfpngc  and  glab  cheer,  nub  topth  a fhatp  cpr, 

* ant>  aflfcntpth  to  fjcr  at  laOe,  anti  trllith  opcnlp  fj>#  topll  in  prefrnee 
‘ of  her  frenbe#,  anti  fpoiilUh  he*  toith  a rpnge.  anb  tahpth  per  to 
' topic,  anb  peueth  her  pefteo  in  tohen  of  contract  of  tocbbpngc,  anb 
‘ mnhpth  her  thartre#  anb  bebe#  of  grnunt,  anb  of  jicftr#;  anb  maftr 

* pth  rcnclsj,  anb  fcrflc#,  anb  fpoufaplc#,  anb  peupth  manp  goob 
' pefte#  to  frenbe#  anb  gtlfe#,  anb  comfortpth  anb  giabbith  hi#  Biffcst 

* toith  fonge#  anb  pppe#,  anb  other  mpnftralfpc  of  mufpftr  : anb  after: 
4 toarbe  he  bringctl)  her  to  the  prpuitce#  of  ljt#  cljamhre,  anb  mahpth 
‘ her  fcloto  at  berbe  anb  at  bebb ; anb  tljene  he  mahpth  her  iabp  of 
‘ monrp,  anb  of  hi#  how#  rntpnp.  €f)ene  he  half)  caufc  to  her  a#  hi# 

* otone,  anb  tahpth  the  charge  anb  heeppngc  of  her,  anb  fpecpallp 
(oupinglp  aupfeth  her  pf  ff>e  boc  amp#,  anb  tahpth  of  her  berpnge 

‘ anb  goopngc,  of  fpchpnge  anb  lohpngc ; of  her  paflpnge  anb  a pen: 
‘ compnge,  anb  entrpnge.  #ou  man  hatlj  more  tocith  than  lje  that 
‘ (jatf)  a gobc  tooman  to  lji#  topfe,  anb  no  man  hath  more  tooo  than 
‘ he  that  hath  an  eupli  topfe,  ernenge  anb  janglpngc,  chpbpnge  anb 

* ohclbpnge,  bronhlctoc  anb  unQcb&iflc,  anb  contrarp  to  Ijian ; to  ft: 
‘ Ictoc,  flotote,  anb  gape,  entipou#,  nopful,  leppnge  oucr  lonbr#, 

* moch  fufppcpott#,  anb  torarhfttl. 

‘ 3;n  a goob  fpoufe  anb  topfe  bphoneth  tljife  ronbpenon#,  that  fhc  be 
‘ befre  anb  Denote  in  gebbp#  fcrttpfc;  mehe  anb  fcrupfcable  to  her  huf= 

* botobe,  anb  fapre  fpchpnge  anb  goobln  to  her  mepnp;  mcrpcable  anb 

* goob  to  toretchc#  that  ben  nebp,  cafp  anb  peafnable  to  her  nepgh: 

* hour#  reabp  toaar  anb  toife  in  thpnge#  that  ffcoib  be  auopeb,  rpght: 

* fnl!  anb  paenent  in  fttfFrpngc,  befp  anb  bilpgenre  in  her  boingc,  ma: 
‘ nerlp  in  clothpiugc,  fobre  in  mottpng,  toaar  in  fpehpnge,  ehadc  in 
4 lohpngc,  honcQc  in  beringe,  fabbe  in  gopngc,  ffcamfafle  omongc  the 
4 people,  mcru  anb  glabbc  amongc  men  topth  her  hmtbonbe,  anb  cljalfc 
4 in  prpupte.  £ueh  a to:  fc  toorthp  to  be  prapfeb  that  entenbpth 
4 more  to  plepfc  her  hu#bonbe  topth  her  hontelp  toorb,  than  tottij  Ijcc 
4 gapljt  pinrhpngc  anb  itpccrcc#,  anb  befprerh  more  toith  berttte#  than 

toith  fapr  anb  gap  clothe.#.  <€»i;c  ttfpth  tlje  goobnes  of  matrpmonp 
more  bpeoufc  cf  chplbren  than  of  ficff)lp  Ipknngc,  anb  more  Iphpnge 
4 in  thplbtcn  cf  grace  than  of  hpnbc.' 
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BOOK  II.  CHAP.  I. 

THE  defcription  given  by  Bartholomxus  of  the  feveral  dates  and 
conditions  of  life,  refecto  the  relations  of  father,  mother,  fon, 
daughter,  and  female  fervant,  and  the  duties  refill  ting  from  each,  adapt- 
ed to  the  manners  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which,  though  com- 
paratively rude  and  unpolidied,  were  not  fo  very  coarfe  and  fordid  as 
not  to  admit  of  thofe  recreations  and  amufements,  which  arc  com- 
mon to  all  ages  and  countries,  and  are  indeed  as  necefl'ary  for  the 
prefervation  of  mental  as  corporeal  fanity,  and  among  thefe  are  to  be- 
reckoned  mufic  and  dancing. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  general  terms  of  thofe  fongs 
and  ballads  which  were  the  entertainment  of  the  common  people ; 
and  examples  of  poetical  compofitions,  fuited  to  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar,  will  occur  in  their  place.  It  may  be  necefl'ary  however  to 
premife  that  the  intercourlc  between  the  fexes  was  carried  on  in  the 
moll  homely  manner,  and  advances  in  love  made  in  fuch  terms  as 
would  (hock  a modern  car.  In  a ballad  known  by  the  name  of  Man- 
nerly Margery  Milk  and  Ale,  mentioned  by  Skelton  in  his  poem  en- 
titled 
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titled  the  Crown  of  Laurel],  with  an  intimation  that  he  himfelf  was 
the  author  of  it  *,  a young  clerk  or  fcholar  makes  love  to  a milk- 
maid, who  at  firft  fwcars  by  Chrift  that  the  will  not  be  * japed  in 
‘ her  body,’  but  in  a few  minutes  confents,  and  afterwards  conjures 
her  lover  by  the  remembrance  of  him  who  died  for  us,  to  marry  her. 
And  in  another  fomewhat  Iefs  ancient,  a girl  fuppofed  to  have  been 
gotten  with  child,  laments  her  misfortune  in  thefe  words : 

«£bcrp  montpng  crip 
Ctriu  flomarlic  10  nil  quafic  : 

3t  fiurtitlj  me 
fun  ffCCUOUfcIp, 

IK)itI)  ftchncCe  am  5!  bounb : 

•Poll  nub  out  blcffpb  labp, 

2lnb  alfo  goob  king  I?mrp, 

4»rut>  me  Come  retnebp 
Co  kerpt  mp  bcllp  botonc  ; 

Ootonr  Dotonr  nobu  jcntil  bcllu  botone. 

Thefe  it  maybe  faid  are  very  homely  reprefentationsof  ancient  man- 
ners : it  is  true  they  are,  but  they  are  reprefentations  of  the  manners 
of  homely  and  uninflrufted  people,  the  better  fort  of  both  fexes  en- 
tertaining formerly,  as  now,  very  different  fentiments ; and  what  ref- 
peCt  and  civilities  were  anciently  thought  due  to  women  of  rank  and 
character,  may  be  learned  from  the  feigned  convcrfations  between 
knights  and  their  ladies,  with  which  the  old  romances  abound.  Nay, 
fuch  was  the  rcfpeCt  paid  to  the  chaflity  of  women,  that  the  church 
lent  its  aid  to  qualify  men  for  its  protection;  and  over  and  above  the  en- 
gagements which  the  law  of  arms  required  as  the  condition  of  knight- 
hood, mod  of  the  candidates  for  that  honour,  that  of  the  Bath  in 
particular,  were  obliged  to  fad,  to  watch,  to  pray,  and  to  receive 
the  iacrameut,  to  render  them  fulceptible  of  it ; and  their  invedi- 
ture  was  attended  with  ceremonies  which  had  their  foundation  in 
Gothic  barbarifm  and  Romifti  fuperdition.  How  long  the  idea  of 
fan&ity  of  life  and  manners  continued  to  make  a part  of  the  knightly 

• It  if  hereinafter  inferted  with  the  mufical  notes  by  Robert  Cornvfli  of  the  chapel  to 
Hen.  VII.  from  a MS.  late  of  Mr.  Ralph  Thorelby,  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  hi* 
Mufcum,  at  the  end  of  his  Hiflory  of  Leeds,  pag.  517. 

cha- 
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charatfler,  may  be  inferred  from  Caxton's  recommendation  of  his 
Boke  of  the  Ordre  of  Chyvalry  or  Knighthood,  trar.flated  out  of 
French,  and  imprinted  by  him,  wherein  are  thefe  words  : ‘ <£>  j>e 
‘ fcnigtjrjf  cf  Cnglonb  ! toijrrc  itf  tt}c  cufiom  anb  ufagr  of  liable 
‘ toalrp  tfjat  trasf  ufib  in  thofe  bapcff  i l©fjnt  bo  non  note,  but  go  to 
‘ tfje  bapnrg,  [baths,]  nub  plap  at  bpk  i anb  fome  not  torfl  abuifeb,  life 
‘ not  fjfitfft  anb  goob  rule,  agapn  all  orbet  of  Itnigfjthoob.  Scue 
‘ tljijs,  leue  it,  anb  rebe  tfje  noble  bolumco  of  <fcapnt  ferral*,  of  Ham 

* telot,  of  Oalaab,  of  Crifiroin,  of  JDcrfcforcfl,  of  fptrcpual,  of  Oa= 

* toapitc,  anb  rnanp  mo  : ■JTfjcre  fljall  pc  fee  manfjobc,  eurtopjS,  anb 
‘ gmlcnctf;  anb  lobe  in  latter  baprjS  of  tfje  noble  atte.0  fptjj  tfjc 
‘tomjurllc,  ag  inking  nitljarb’jef  bapjsf,  <£uec  be  Sion:  Cblnarb  I. 

‘ anb  III.  anb  fjitf  noble  fotutep':  J&ir  fiobm  Itnolicp,  (|c.  tiebe, 

‘ f roiffart.  3tifo  bcfjolb  tfjat  bictorioup  anb  noble  king,  Iparrp  tfje 
‘ 3rikfj,  3c.’ 

But  to  reaflume  the  propofed  diferimination  between  the  manners 
of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  people.  It  is  certain  that  the 
courtefy  and  urbanity  of  the  one  was  at  leak  equal  in  degree  to  the 
rudenefs  and  incivility  of  the  other ; for,  not  to  recur  to  the  com- 
pofitions  of  the  Provencal  poets,  Boccace  himfelf  is  in  his  poetical 
compofitions  the  Aandard  of  purity  and  elegance.  He  it  is  laid  was 
the  inventor  of  the  Ottava  Rima,  of  which  a modern  writer  aflerts  that 
it  is  the  nobleft  concatenation  of  verfes  the  Italians  have;  and  the  fon- 
nets,  and  other  poetical  compofitions  interfperfed  throughout  the 


• The  noble  volume  thus  entitled  is  faid  to  be  no  other  than  the  romance  of  Sir  Lance-- 
lot  of  the  I.ake,  and  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights.  See  the  Supplement  to  the  ttanflalor's 
preface  to  Jarvis’s  Don  Quixote,  where  it  is  alfo  faid  that  St.  Creaal  was  the  name  given 
to  a famous  relic  of  the  holy  blood,  pretended  to  have  been  collected  into  a vcflel  by  Jo- 
feph  of  Arimathca,  and  that  the  ignorance  of  the  times  led  men  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
the  name  of  a knight.  Huetius,  in  his  T reatiic  on  the  Origin,  of  Romances,  fays  that 
Kyrie  Eleifon  [Lord  have  mercy  on  us]  and  Paralipomcnon  [the  title  of  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles]  and  another  eminent  writer  adds  the  word  Deuteronomy,  were  in  like  manner 
taken  for  the  names  of  faints  or  holy  men.  Other  inftances  to  this  purpofe  might  be  pro- 
duced, but  this  that  follows  of  St.  V eronica  a holy  young  woman  faid  to  have  been  pofl'cfled 
of  a handkerchief  with  the  imprcOion  of  Ohrid's  face  on  it,  furpafi'es  all  of  the  kind.  Miflbn, 
in  his  Dcfcription  of  the  Chapelof  the  Holy  Handkerchief  [Lc  Saint  Suairc]  at  Turin,  giving 
an  account  of  this  ineflimabic  relic,  relates  the  llory  of  it  in  thefe  words:  ‘ It  is  a pretended 

• veil,  or  handkerchief,  which  was  prefented  (fays  the  tradition)  to  our  Saviour  as  he  was 

* carrying  the  oofs  (according  to  St.  John)  by  a maid  named  Veronica.  They  pretemk 
‘ that  Jefus  Cbrift  wiped  his  face  with  it,  and  gave  it  back  to  her  who  had  prefented  him 

* with  it ; and  that  the  lace  of  Jefus  Chrifl  remained  imprinted  upon  it  with  fome  colour. . 

• This  is  the  holy  handkerchief,  Sudarium  ; and  as  for  Veronica,  the  devout  virgin,’  tis  a 

‘ pretty 
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Decameron,  may  ferve  to  Ibew  what  a degree  of  refinement  pre- 
vailed in  the  convcrfations  of  the  better  fort  at  that  early  period.  If 
farther  proofs  were  wanting,  the  whole  of  the  compofitions  of  Pe- 
trarch might  be  brought  in  fupport  of  this  afiertion.  The  fonnets 
of  this  elegant  and  polite  lover  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  me- 
rit as  poetical  compofitions,  than  for  chaftity  and  purity  of  fenti- 
ment : and  much  of  that  efteem  and  refpett  with  which  women 
have  long  been  treated,  is  owing  to  thofc  elegant  models  of  court- 
fliip  contained  in  the  addrefles  of  Petrarch  to  his  beloved  Laura, 
which  have  been  followed,  not  only  by  numbcrlcfs  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, but  by  fomeofthe  beft  poets  of  this  nation,  as  namely,  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wiat,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  Vere,  earl  of 
Oxford,  Spenfer,  Shakefpeare,  and  others. 

A few  enquiries  touching  the  recreation  of  dancing,  will  lead  us 
back  to  the  fubjedl  of  this  hiflory,  from  which  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
foregoing  difquifition  may  be  thought  a digreflion  ; and  here  it  is  to 
be  obferved,’ that  even  at  the  times  now  fpoken  of,  dancing  was  the 
diverfion  of  all  ranks  of  people  ; though  to  afeertain  the  particular 
mode  of  this  exercife,  and  how  it  differed  from  that  now  in  ufe,  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  art  of  Orchefography,  or  denoting 
the  leveral  ftepj  and  motions  in  dancing  by  charadters,  is  a modern 
invention  of  a French  mailer,  Monf.  Beauchamp,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Lewis  XIV  though  it  has  been  improved  and  perfedted  by 
another,  namely,  Monf.  Feuillct  * ; and  of  the  fevcral  kinds  of  dance 

• 4 pretty  diverting  ftroke  of  ignorance  : with  tliefe  words  Vera  Icon,  that  i'  to  fay.  a ttue 
4 image  or  representation  (viz.  of  the  face  cf  Jcfus  thrift)  thofc  curious  doflors  have  made 
‘ Veronica,  and  afterwards  they  took  a fancy  that  Veronica  was  (he  name  of  the  pretended 

• young  woman  fuppofed  by  tliemfclvcs  to  ha vr  prefented  her  handltetchief  to  our  Saviour. 

• I he  Sudarium  was  carried  from  Chamberry  in  the  year  1 531,  the  chappel  where  it  was 
‘ at  Chamberry  having  been  accidentally  burnt.  There  are  five  or  fix  more  at  Rome 
4 and  other  places.  See  Rcilkius  He  Imaginibus  Chrifti,  and  Bede  de  Locis  fanftis.’ 
Miffon’s  new  Voyage  to  Italy,  London,  1714.  vol.  II.  part  II.  pag.  388  The  famous 
floryof  the  eleven  thoufand  virgins  is  as  void  of  foundation  in  hiftoiical  truth  as  that  above 
related.  It  arofe  thus : fomc  blunderer  feeing  in  a calendar  upon  the  twelfth  of  the  ca'cnds 
of  November,  Uadnimilla,  yirgt  U Many,  red  Undtrim  millt  \ and  of  courfe  Vi'gimt 
bf  Afartyrti.  I'ndccimilla,  a diminutive  of  UnJeiirra,  was  undoubtedly  the  name  of  a 
woman,  probably  the  eleventh  child  of  her  parents,  who  might  have  been  a martyr. 
Vide  Prcf.  to  Caflev’s  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  King’s  Library,  pag.  xvii. 

• • Fureticre,  in  his  Dictionary,  aferibes  this  invention  to  one  Thoinet  Arbeau,  a 
Frenchman,  mentioned  by  Walthcr  in  his  Mufical  lexicon,  pag.  43,  to  have  publifhed 
in  1 558,  a book  with  tbc  title  of  Orchcfographic.  Furclicrc  cunfcfies  he  never  could  get 
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•in  falhion  in  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  we  know  little  more  than 
the  names,  fuch  as  the  Galliard,  the  Pavan  *,  the  Coranto,  and  feme 
■others.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  book  called  the  Governor,  fays  in 
general,  that  dancing  by  perfons  of  both  fexes  is  a myftical  reprefen- 
tation  of  matrimony,  thefe  are  his  words  : ‘ It  is  diligently  to  be 

* noted  that  the  company  of  man  and  woman  in  dauncing,  they 
4 both  obferving  one  number  and  lime  in  their  mouings,  was  not 
■*  begun  without  a fpecial  confideration,  as  well  for  the  conjunction 
‘ of  thofe  two  perfonnes,  as  for  the  imitation  of  fundry  vertues  which 
■*  be  by  them  reprefented  -j-. 

4 And  forafmuch,  as  by  the  joyning  of  a man  and  woman  in 
■*  dauncing  may  be  fignified  matrimony,  I could  in  declaring  the 
4 dignitie  and  comoditie  of  that  facrament  make  intier  volumes  if  it 
4 were  not  fo  commonly  knowen  to  al  men,  that  almolt  every  frier 
■*  lymitour  caryeth  it  written  in  his  bofome 

And  elfewhere  he  fays,  * In  every  daunce  of  a moft  ancient  cuf- 
4 tome  ther  daunced  together  a man  and  a woman,  holding  each 
4 other  by  the  hand  or  by  the  arme,  which  betokeneth  concord. 
4 Now  it  behoueth  the  dauncers,  and  alftS  the  beholders  of  them,  to 
4 know  al  qualities  incident  to  a man,  and  alfo  al  qualities  to  a wo- 
4 man  likewife  appertaining  ||.’  , 

A little  farther  he  fpcaks  of  a dance  called  the  Braule,  by  which 
he  would  have  his  reader  underftand  a kind  of  dancing,  the  motions 
and  gefticulations  whereof  are  calculated  to  exprefs  fomething  like 
altercation  between  the  parties  : whether  this  term  has  any  relation 
-to  that  of  the  Branfle  of  Poitiers,  which  occurs  in  Morley’s  Intro- 
•duCIion,  may  be  a matter  of  fome  queftion  t Minfheu  and  Skinner 
derivelt  from  the  verb  Branfler,  Vibrarc,  to  brandiih  s the  former 
explains  the  word  Braule,  by  faying  it  is  a kind  of  dance.  Phillips  is 
more  particular,  calling  it  * a kind  of  dance  in  which  fcveral  per- 

* fons  danced  together  in  a ring,  holding  one  another  by  the  hand.' 

o fight  of  the  bcok;  but  Mr.  Weaver  the  dancing-maflcr,  who  had  perufed  it,  fays  that 
it  treats  on  dancing  in  general,  beating  the  drum,  and  playing  on  the  fife  i and  contains 
nothing  to  the  purpufe  of  the  Orchefography  here  fpoken  of . Fcuillet's  booh  was  tranflated 
into  hnglifh,  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Weaver  about  the  beginning  of  this  ccntuiy.  Vide 
Weaver’s  Efi'ay  towards  an  Hillory  of  Dancing,  limo.  pag.  1 7 1 . 

* bee  an  explanation  of  thefe  two  words  in  a fubfequent  note.  The  Coranto  is  of 
French  original,  and  is  weil  underflood  to  mean  a hind  of  dance  rcfembling  running, 
f Fag.  69.  a.  I Ibid.  jj  Ibid.  69.  b. 
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Over  and  above  this  particular  fpecification  of  one  of  the  old 
dances.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  mentions  fome  other  kinds,  as  Barge- 
nettes,  Pauyons,  Turgyons*,  and  Roundes,  concerning  which  ho 
fays,  ‘ that  as  for  the  fpecial  names,  they  were  taken  as  they  be 

* now,  either  of  the  names  of  the  firft  inventours,  or  of  the  meafurc 

‘ and  number  that  they  do  conteine ; or  of  the  firft  words  of  the 

‘ dittie  which  the  fong  comprehended),  wher-off  the  daunee  was 

* made.  In  every  of  the  faid  daunces  there  was  a continuitie  of 

* mouing  the  footc  and  body,  exp  re  fling  fome  plcafaunt  or  profit* 
‘ able  affedts  or  motions  of  the  mind  -f-.’ 

This  account  carries  the  prefent  enquiry  no  farther  back  than  to 
fomewhat  before  the  author’s  time,  who  fiourifhed  under  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  whofe  book  is  dedicated  to  that  monarch  ; and  there- 
fore what  kind  of  dances  were  in  ufe  during  the  preceding  century 
cannot  at  this  diftance  of  time  be  afeertained. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  in  this  period  the  Morricc  Dance  was  in- 
troduced into  this  and  other  countries ; it  is  indifputable  that  this 

dance  was  the  invention  of  the  Moors,  for  to  dance  a Morifco  is  a 

term  that  occurs  in  fome  of  our  old  Englifh  writers.  The  lexico- 
graphers fay  it  is  derived  from  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  ancients,  in 
which  the  motions  of  combatants  are  imitated.  All  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  hiftory  know,  that  about  the  year  700  the  Moors  be- 
ing invited  by  count  Julian,  whofe  daughter  Cava  Roderic  king  of 
Spain  had  forced,  made  a conqueft  of  that  country;  that  they  mixed 
with  the  natives,  built  the  city  of  Granada,  and  were  hardly  expell- 
ed in  the  year  1609.  During  their  continuance  in  Spain,  not- 
withftanding  the  hatred  which  the  natives  bore  them,  they  inter- 
married with  them,  and  corrupted  the  blood  of  the  whole  kingdom  : 
many  of  their  cuftoms  remain  yet  unabrogated  ; and  of  their  recrea- 

• Of  the  word  Bargenett  there  is  no  explanation  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  our  leaicogra- 
phers,  and  yet  in  the  collection  of  poems  entil  ed  England's  Helicon,  is  one  called  the  Bar- 
ginct  of  Amimachuj.  Skinner  has  Bargarct,  Tripudium  Pafloritium,  adanceufedby  Ihcp- 
berda,  from  the  French  Berger  a ftiepherd.  ForTurgyon  no  fignification  is  to  be  found. 

The  Pavan,  from  I’avo,  a peacock,  is  a grave  and  majeftic  dance  ; the  method  of  per- 
forming it  was  anciently  by  gentlemen,  drcfTed  with  a cap  and  fword  1 by  thofe  of  the 
long  robe  in  their  gowns  , by  princes  in  their  mantles  ; and  by  ladies  in  gowns  with  long 
trains,  the  motion  whereof  in  the  dance  tefembled  that  of  a peacock's  tail.  This  dance 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  hy  the  Spaniards,  Grafiineau  fays  its  tahlature  on  the 
{core  is  given  in  the  Orchefographia  of  Thoinct  A r beau.  Every  Pavan  has  its  Galliard, 
a lighter  kind  of  air,  made  out  of  the  former, 
f Ibid  68.  b. 
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tions,  the  dance  now  fpoken  of  is  one.  The  pradHce  of  dancing  with 
an  inrtrument  called  theCaftanet,  formed  of  two  (hells  of  the  chcfnut, 
is  fo  truly  of  Moorilh  original,  that  at  this  day  a puppet-fhcw  is 
hardiy  complete  without  a dance  of  a Moor  to  the  time  of  a pair  of 
Caftanets,  which  he  rattles  in  each  hand.  Nay,  the  ufe  of  them 
was  taught  in  the  dancing-fchools  of  London  till  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century  j and  that  particular  dance  called  the  Saraband  is 
fuppofed  to  require,  as  a thing  of  neceflity,  the  mufic,  if  it  may  be 
called  fo,  of  this  artlefs  inftrument  *. 

But  to  return  to  the  Morrice  Dance,  there  are  few  country  places 
in  this  kingdom  where  it  is  not  known  j it  is  a dance  of  young  men 
in  their  fhirts,  with  bells  at  their  feet,  and  ribbands  of  various  co- 
lours tied  round  their  arms,  and  flung  acrofs  their  fhoulders.  Some 
writers,  Shakefpear  in  particular,  mention  a Hobby-horfe  and  a Maid 
Marian,  as  necelfary  in  this  recreation.  Sir  William  Temple  fpeaks 
of  a pamphlet  in  the  library  of  the  earl  of  Leicefler,  which  gave  an 
account  of  a fet  of  morrice-dancers  in  king  James’s  reign,  compofed 
of  ten  men  or  twelve  men,  for  the  ambiguity  of  his  expreflion  ren- 
ders it  impoflible  to  fay  which  of  the  two  numbers  is  meant,  who 
went  about  the  country:  that  they  danced  a Maid  Marian,  with  a 
tabor  and  pipe,  and  that  their  ages  one  with  another  made  up  twelve 
hundred  years  It  feems  by  this  relation,  which  the  author  has 
given  with  his  ufual  inaccuracy  of  ftyle  and  fentiment,  that  thefc 
men  were  natives  of  Herefordshire. 

It  feems  that  about  the  year  1400  the  common  country  dance  was 
not  fo  intricate  and  mazy  as  now.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers, 
fpeaking  of  the  Roundelay  or  Roundel,  as  a kind  of  air  appropriated 
to  dancing,  which  term  teems  to  indicate  little  more  than  dancing  in 
a circle  with  the  hands  joined.  Stowe  intimates  that  before  his  time 
the  common  people  were  ufed  to  recreate  themfelves  abroad,  and  in 
the  open  air,  and  laments  the  ufe  of  thofc  diverflons  which  were  fol- 
lowed within  doors,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  public  eye  ; and 
while  danciog  was  praftifed  in  fields  and  other  open  places,  it  feems 

* 4 J remember’  (aid  an  old  beau  of  the  lad  age  (fpeaking  of  his  mother  as  one  of  the 
mod  accompii(hcd  women  of  her  time) 4 that  when  Hamct  Ben  Hadgi,  the  Morocco  am- 
4 baflador,  was  in  England,  my  mother  danced  a (araband  before  him  with  a pair  of  Cafta- 
4 nets  in  each  hand;  and  that  his  excellency  was  fo  delighted  with  her  performance,  that 
4 as  foon  as  (he  had  done  he  ran  to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kified  her,  proteflirg 
4 that  (he  had  half  perfuaded  him  that  he  was  in  his  own  country.' 

t Mifcel.  part  UL  pag.  177. 
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to  have  been  no  reproach  to  men  of  grave  profeflions  to  join  in  thi*> 
recreation,  unlefs  credit  be  given  to  that  bitter  fatire  againft  it 
contained  in  the  Stultifera  Navis,  or  the  Ship  of  Fools,  written  in. 
Dutch  by  Sebaftian  Brant,  a lawyer,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth, 
century,  afterwards  tranllated  into  Latin  by  James  Lochcr,  and- 
thence  into  Englilh  by  Alexander  Barclay,  in  which  the  author  thua- 
cxclaims  againfl  it : 

‘ llDfwt  djS  id  haunting,  but  then  a nureerp, 

‘ <0t  rle  n bapte  to  purcbafc  anb  mapntanne 
‘ 5'n  nongc  hearted  tfjc  bile  finite  of  cibah’brp, 

4 Chem  fettling  rfjtrin,  ad  in  a bcablp  tljnune  i 
4 Stub  to  fap  truth,  in  toothed  dearc  anb  plapnc, 

4 Otneroud  people  Ijabt  ail  their  tohole  picaCauute 
4 Cfjcir  hire  to  ttorifljc  bp  tltijot  untfjrifrp  baunte. 
******** 

* * * ♦ * * * * 

4 Chen  it  in  tljc  tact!)  no  game  ip  mote  bamnable : 

4 3|t  femeth  no  peace,  but  battaplc  opeuip ; 

4 Cfiep  that  it  uCc  of  mtnbep  feme  untlabie, 

4 3£d  mab  folb  running  toitl)  clamour  (hour  anb  tip. 

4 IDfMt  place  ip  hot  be  of  fijid  furioud  foiip  i 
4 £one,  Co  that  % battbt  tuitfjin  a tohilc 
4 'OTfjcfc  footed  tfjc  {join  cfjurctj  8mU  befile. 

4 <£tf  people  tofjat  fort  or  orber  map  toe  finb, 

4 niche  br  poorc,  hpc  or  lotoc  of  name, 

4 2?ut  bp  their  foolifijnefo  anb  toanton  minbe, 

4 <J?f  echo  forte  fame  are  getoen  unto  rhe  fame. 

4 Che  prtcfico  anb  elerfted  to  baunte  f»abc  no  ffiame  ; 

4 Che  frere  or  monhc  in  hid  fcoeftc  anb  cotole, 

4 a?ufi  baunte  in  hid  horror,  lepingto  plan  tfjc  foolr. 

* ; w ■ ■ 

4 Co  it  coined  cfjilbren,  mapbed,  anb  toibed,  f 

4 Snb  ffatering  pongc  nicn  to  fee  to  Ijauc  their  pran, 

4 Cljc  Ijanbe  in  ftanbe  great  falfhobc  oft  conrribcd, 

4 Che  oib  quean  alfo  this*  inabnefd  toiil  a (Tan ; 

4 SCnb  tfjc  olbe  botarbe,  though  hr  ftandp  map, 

. . . :'i,.  i,  i r , • 
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* Jot  age  anti  lament#  flprrc  cptljft  faorc  or  Ijanbc, 

* Set  plapctl)  fje  tfje  foolc  tDitlj  otjjei:  in  tfje  banbe  *. 

* Cfjen  Rape  tfjcp  about  n#  folftc  paft  ttjcir  miubc, 

* ilDitfj  mabuc#  nmafeb  renning  in  compare, 
pe  mofl  i#  commrnbrb  tl;at  ran  moD  ictobenc#  finbe, 

4 <Oc  can  mofl  quiehlp  renne  nftoitt  tfje  place, 

4 Gficrc  arc  all  mature  nfeb  tfjat  lathe  grace, 

4 Strobing  rfjcic  bobie#  in  fpgnr#  full  of  ffjame, 

4 Ht>ljic|)  both  tftcic  fjeartc#  to  finne  right  fore  inflame. 

4 ©o  atuap  pour  banners  pr  people  much  untoife, 

4 ©efif!  pour  fooliftjc  plcafure  of  trabaplc : 

4 'fj’t  i#  mctfjtnftc  an  unispfc  nfe  anb  gnfe 
4 Co  tahe  fuch  labour  anb  panne  tuitfiour  abaplc ; 

4 2Cnb  tofio  that  fiifpcctctlj  Ijis  maibe  or  bribe#  raple 
4 let  him  not  fuffer  them  in  the  bauneeto  be, 

4 for  in  that  game  though  ficc  or  finhc  tfjem  faple, 

4 Che  bite  oft  runneth  upon  tfje  chaunte  of  three.’ 

The  fame  author  cenfures  as  foolifh  and  ridiculous  the  cuftotn  of 
going  about  the  flrects  with  harps,  lutes,  and  other  inftruments  by 
night ; and  blames  young  men  for  finging  fongs  under  the  windows  of 
their  lemans;  in  riiort,  the  practice  here  meant  is  that  of  ferenading, 

• It  feems  that  the  recreation  of  dancing  was  in  ancient  times  praOifed  by  men  of  the 
grave  ft  profeflions.  It  is  not  many  years  fince  the  Judges,  in  compliance  with  ancient 
cuflom,  danced  annually  on  Candlemas-day  in  the  hall  of  Serjeant’s  Inn,  Chancery- lane. 
Dugdale,  fpeaking  of  the  revels  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  gives  the  following  account  of  them. 

' And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  for  their  encouragement  in  this  excellent  fludy 

* [the  law]  they  have  very  anciently  had  Dancings  for  their  recreations  and  delight,  com- 

* monly  called  revels,  allowed  at  certain  feafons  ; and  that  by  fpecial  order  of  the  fociety, 

* as  appeareth  in  9 Hen.  VI.  via.  that  there  fhould  be  four  revels  that  year,  amt  no  more  ; 
‘ one  at  the  fcaft  of  All-hallo-arn,  another  at  the  lea  It  of  St.  Eikenwald  ; the  third  at  the 
‘ teal!  of  the  Purification  of  our  I-ady  ; and  the  fourth  at  Midfummcr-day,  one  perfon 

* yearly  elected  of  the  fociety  being  made  choice  of  for  direclor  in  thofe  pa  (limes,  called 
‘ the  mailer  of  the  revels.  Which  fports  were  long  before  then  ufed.’  Ami  again  he  fays, 
‘ Nor  were  thefe  exercifes  of  dancing  merely  permitted,  but  thought  very  neccflary,  as  it 

* feems,  and  much  conducing  to  the  making  of  gentlemen  more  fit  for  their  books  at 
1 other  times  ; for  by  an  order  made  6th  Feb.  7 Jac.  it  appears  that  the  under  bar- 
‘ riders  were  by  decimation  put  out  of  commons  for  example’s  fake,  bccaufc  the  whole 
‘ bar  otl'ended  by  not  dancing  on  Candlemas  day  preceding,  according  to  the  ancient 

* order  of  this  fociety  when  the  judges  were  ptefent  j with  this  that  if  the  like  fault  were 
‘ committed  afterwards  they  iliould  be  fined  or  debarred.'  Dugd,  Orig.  Jurid.  cap,  64. 
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which  is  yet  common  in  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
allowed  by  him,  even  in  his  time,  to  have  been  more  frequent  abroad 
than  in  this  country.  The  verfes  are  very  humourous  and  deferip- 
tive,  and  are  as  follows  : 

‘ Cfjc  furied  fearful,  fproitg  of  rfjc  fioubed  of  fjdl, 

* SSercth  rljrfe  uagaboubed  in  their  minbd,  fo 
‘ Chat  bp  no  mranc  ran  rffcp  nbibc  nc  btocll 

* i©ithin  their  Ijonfed,  but  out  rhep  nrbe  mud  go ; 

* 2i9orc  toilblp  toanbring  then  either  bucltc  or  boe. 

‘ ^>omc  tottl)  their  harped,  another  toith  their  lute, 

* Another  toith  hid  bagpipe,  or  a foolifljc  flute. 

' Chen  inrnfurc  thep  their  fenged  of  mclobp 
‘ before  the  boorrd  of  their  lemtnan  bcare; 

‘ Ijotoling  toith  tfjcir  foolifhe  fongc  anb  eq>, 

* go  that  their  lemtnan  map  their  great.follp  heare  : 

4 3Cnb  till  the  ^Jorbanmahc  them  Ranbe  areare, 

4 Cafi  on  their  hcab,  or  till  the  Rotted  flee, 

4 Chep  not  bepart,  but  eouept  there  Dill  to  bee. 

4 25ttt  pet  moreober  there  fooled  arc  To  tttttoife, 

4 Chat  in  eolbe  toinrer  thep  ttfe  the  lame  ntabnrjsr. 

4 IDIjrn  all  the  houfed  are  labe  toith  fnotot  anb  pfe, 

4 €>  niabmennmateb,  unRaWc,  anb  toitlefd  ! 

, 4 UDhat  pleafure  tahe  pou  in  thid  pour  foolifhnefd  i 
4 IDhat  jop  hauc  pe  to  toartber  thud  bp  night, 

4 «€>auc  that  ill  borrd  alteap  fjfttc  the  light  t 

4 ‘SutToolifhe  pouth  both  not  alone  thid  ufe, 

4 Come  of  lotoe  birth,  anb  fimplc  of  begrre, 

4 2&ut  alto  Rated  themfcltoed  tfjrrein  nbnfc, 

4 IDith  fome  ponge  fooled  of  the  fpititttaltie : 

4 Che  foolifhe  pipe  toitlyout  all  grnbiric 
4 5?oth  ethe  begrcc  call  to  h«d  frantit  gnmc; 

* Che  bnrhned  of  night  cjrpelleth  feare  of  fhatne. 

4 <0nt  barhtth,  another  bleatfieth  like  a tfstpe 
4 £omc  rore,  fomc  tountre,  fome  their  ballabrd  fapuc 
i Another  from  ringing  grbeth  tiimTcIf  to  torpe ; 
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* 3©bcn  t)i#  fobcraigtie  fabt>  hath  of  him  bifbaime, 

* <&r  (fjutteth  him  out : anti  to  he  ffjort  anh  plaune, 

* I01)o  that  of  thij*  fort  bett  can  plan  the  ftnnbc, 

* Soofcttb  of  the  other  the  raapBerp  to  habc. 

* Cfje  fooliffie  bupbanbe  of  tftijtf  Corre  id  one, 

* I0ith  toanron  poutb  toanbcing  bp  night  alfo, 

* Seating  fist  totfe  at  home  in  beb  alone, 

4 9nb  geueth  hie  ottafion  often  to  mifbo ; 

4 o that  tohile  h«  ofrer  the  otek  both  go, 

4 feebing  the  coutho,  fjijtf  toife  her  time  both  toateh, 

4 Urcciuing  another  to hofie  eggejS  tt)t  both  hatch- 

* U>hfn  it  i0  night,  anb  eeht  fljtmlb  btatoc  to  reH, 

* asann  of  our  fooIejS  great  papne  anb  tnatching  take 
4 £o  proue  inapGrprjJ,  anb  fee  toho  can  brinhc  beff, 

4 ifptljer  ot  the  tauerne  of  toine  or  the  ale  flahe, 

4 «Epth«r  all  night  toatrheth  for  their  IcnunatijS  fa  he, 

4 jfetanbing  in  cocner*  lifte  a ft  it  toere  a fppe, 

4 IVhether  that  the  blether  be  tobot,  colbe,  toct,  or  brp  ' 

The  paflages  above  cited  are  irrefragable  evidence,  not  only  that 
dancing  was  a favourite  recreation  with  all  ranks  of  people  at  the  pe- 
riod now  fpofcen  of,  but  tfiat  even  then  it  was  fubjeCt  to  rule  and 
aneafure:  and  here  a great  difficulty  would  be  found  to  attend  our 
sefearches,  fuppofing  mufic  to  have  continued  in  that  (late  in  which 
inoft  writers  on  the  fubjeCt  have  left  it : for  notwithftanding  the 
great  deal  which  Voffius  and  other  writers  have  faid  concerning  the 
Rythmus  of  the  ancients,  there  is  very  little  reafon  to  think  that 
they  had  any  method  of  denoting  by  characters  the  length  or  dura- 
tion of  founds  j the  confequence  whereof  feems  to  be  that  the  danc- 
ing of  ancient  times  mull  have  wanted  of  that  perfection  which  it 
derives  from  its  corrcfpondence  with  menfurable  mufic.  Nay  if  cre- 
dit be  given  to  the  accounts  of  thofe  writers  who  aferibe  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  to  Johannes  de  Muris,  we  (hall  be  at 
a lofs  to  account  for  the  practice  of  regular  dancing  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century  j but  if  the  Cantus  Menfurabi- 
lis be  attributed  to  Franco,,  the  fdholaftic  of  Liege,  who  flouriflied 
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in  the  eleventh  century,  the  antiquity  of  regular  dancing  is  removed 
near  three  hundred  years  farther  back.  This  hiitorical  fadl  merits  the 
attention  of  every  curious  enquirer  into  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of 
mulic,  not  only  as  it  carries  with  it  a refutation  not  of  a vulgar,  but 
of  a general  and  univerfal  error,  but  becaufe  without  the  knowledge 
of  it  the  idea  of  dancing  to  regular  meafures  before  the  year  1330, 
is  utterly  inconceivable*. 


CHAP.  ir. 

THE  asracf  the  invention  of  menfurable  mufic  is  fo  precifely  de- 
termined by  the  account  herein  before  given  of  Franco,  that  it  is 
needlefs  to  oppofe  the  evidence  of  his  being  the  author  of  it  to  the  ill- 
grounded  teftimony  of  thofe  writers  who  give  the  honour  of  this 
great  and  lad  improvement  to  DeMuris  : neverthelefs  the  regard  due 
to  hiflorical  truth  requires  that  an  account  (hould  be  given  of  him 
and  his  writings,  and  the  order  of  chronology  determines  this  as  the 
proper  place  for  it. 

Johannes  deMuris  was  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  flouriflied 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Merfennus  ftyles  him  ‘ Canonicus  et 
* Decanus  Ecclefise  Parifienfis-}-.’  The  general  opinion  is,  that  he  was 
a native  of  Normandy;  but  bifhop  Tanner  has  ranked  him  among 
the  Engliih  writers;  in  this  he  has  followed  Pits  J,  who  exprefsly 
afierts  that  he  was  an  Englifliman ; and  though  the  Oxford  anti- 
quary, following  the  French  writers,  fays  that  he  was  a Frenchman 
of  Paris  ||,  the  evidence  of  his  being  a native  of  England  is  ftronger 
than  even  Pits  or  Tanner  themfelves  were  aware  of ; for  in  a very  an- 
cient manufeript,  which  it  no  where  appears  that  either  of  them  had 
ever  feen,  and  of  which  a very  copious  account  will  hereafter  be 
given,  are  the  following  verfes. 

* Ihon  de  Muris,  variis  floruitque  figuris, 

* Anglia  cantorum  omen  gignit  plurimorum. 

* Franco  is  fuppofed  to  have  invented  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  about  the  year  1060 ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Guido  reformed  the  fcale  about  the  year  102b.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  two  fucli  conliderable  improvements  in  mufic  thould  be  made  fo  nearly  together 
as  that  the  difference  in  point  of  time  between  the  one  and  the  other  (hould  be  lets  than 
forty  years. 

f Harmonic.  lib.  I.  prop.  xxv.  pag.  8.  J Append.  872.  ||  Alhen.  Oxon.  407. 

Mon- 
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Monfieur  Bourdelot,  the  author  of  the  Hiftoircde  la  Mufiqueetfes 
EfFets,  in  four  tomes,  printed  at  Paris  in  1715,  and  at  Amfterdam  in 
1725,  has  grofsly  erred  in  faying  of  De  Muris,  that  he  lived  in  1553 ; 
for  it  was  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  that  time,  that  is  to 
fay  in  1330,  that  we  are  told  by  writers  of  the  greateft  authority  he 
flouriflied.  To  fliew  his  miftake  in  fome  degree,  we  need  only  ap- 
peal to  Franchinus,  who  in  his  Pradtica  Muficre,  printed  in  1502,  lib. 
II.  befides  that  he  gives  the  feveral  characters  of  which  Dc  Muris  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  inventor,  cap.  13,  exprefsly  quotes  him  by  name, 
as  he  does  alfo  Profdocimus  Beldemandis,  his  commentator,  cap.  4. 
Glareanus  alfo  in  his  Dodecachordon,  publifhed  at  Bafil  in  1540, 
has  a chapter  De  Notarum  Figuris,  and  has  given  compofitions  of 
fundry  muficians  of  that  day,  in  notes  of  different  lengths,  that 
could  not  have  exifted,  if  we  fuppofe  that  De  Muris  invented  thefe 
characters,  and  confequently  that  they  were  not  known  till  1553. 

By  the  account  which  bifhop  Tanner  gives  of  him  in  his  Biblio- 
theca, it  appears  that  De  Muris  was  a man  of  very  extenfive  know- 
ledge ; and  in  particular  that  he  was  deeply  (killed  in  the  mathe- 
matics. Indeed  the  very  titles  of  his  books  feem  to  indicate  a pro- 
penfity  in  the  author  to  the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  learning.  His 
^treatife  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  (hews  him  to  have  been  a 
geometer;  and  that  on  the  Alphonfine  Tables,  an  aftronomer*. 

The  traCls  on  mufic  written  by  De  Muris  exift  only  in  manufeript, 
and  appear  by  bifhop  Tanner’s  account  to  have  been  four,  namely, 
one  beginning  * Quoniam  Mufica  eft  de  fono  relato  ad  numeros.’ 
2.  Another  intitled,  ‘ Artem  componendi  (metiendi)  fiftulas  organo- 

* rum  fecundum  Guidonem,’  beginning  * Cognita  confonantia  in 

* chordis.’  3.  Another  with  this  title  * Sufficientiam  mufica:  organi- 
« c®  editam,  (ita  habet  MS.)  a mag.  Johanne  de  Muris,  mufico  fa- 

* pientiffimo,  et  totius  orbis  fubtiliflimo  experto,’  beginning  ‘ Prin- 

* The  A lphonlinc  Tables  derive  their  name  from  Alphonfus,  furnamed  the  Wife, 
king  of  Leon  and  Caftile  about  the  year  1 263 ; a man  pofTcfled  of  fo  great  a {hare  of  wif. 
dom,  learning,  and  other  great  qualities,  that  we  arc  unwilling  to  credit  l.ipftus  when 
he  relates,  as  he  does,  that  having  red  the  Bible  fourteen  times  through,  and  deeply  con- 
fidcred  the  fabric  of  the  univerfe,  he  uttered  this  impious  fentiment : • That  if  God  had 

* advifed  with  him  in  the  creation,  he  would  have  given  him  good  counfel.’  As  to  the 
tables  that  bear  his  name,  they  arc  founded  on  the  calculations  of  the  ablcfl  aftronomers 
and  mathematicians  of  his  time,  employed  by  him  for  that  purpofc,  and  were  completed 
at  an  ecpence  of  not  lefs  than  four  hundred  thoufaud  crowns. 

Voi.  II.  T . * ccps 
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* ceps  pbilofophorum  Ariftoteles.’  4.  Another  entitled  * Compofi- 

* tionem  confonantiarum  in  fymbolis  fecundum  Boetium,’  beginning 

* Omne  inftrumentum  muficar  Befides  thefe  Merfennus  men- 
tions a trad  of  his  entitled  Speculum  Muficae,  which  he  had  feen 
in  the  French  king’s  library,  and  attentively  perufed  -j*.  And 
Martini  has  given  a fhort  note  of  the  title  of  another  in  the  words 
following  : ‘ De  Murk  Mag.  Joan,  de  Normandia  alias  Parifienfi* 

* Pradica  Menfurabilis  Cantus,  cum  expofit.  Profdocimi  de  Beldc- 

* mandis.’  Patav.  MS.  an.  1404. 

The  manufcripts  of  De  Muris  above-mentioned  to  be  in  the  Bod- 
leian library,  have  been  carefully  perufed  with  a view  to  afeertain 
precifely  the  improvements  made  by  him  in  menfurable  muftc,  but 
they  appear  to  contain  very  little  to  that  purpofe.  Neverthelefs,  from 
the  title  of  the  trad  laft- mentioned,  there  can  be  fcarcc  a doubt  but 
that  it  is  in  that  that  he  explains  the  nature  and  ufis  of  the  charaders 
ufed  in  menfurable  mufic  ; and  there  are  yet  extant  divers  manu- 
fcripts written  by  pnonks,  chanters,  and  precentors  in  the  choirs  of 
ancient  cathedrals  and  abbey-churches,  mollly  with  the  title  of  Me- 
trologus,  that  fufficiently  explain  the  nature  of  the  Cantus  Menfura- 
bilis, though  none  fo  clearly  and  accurately  as  the  Pradica  Mulicas 
utriufque  Cantus  of  Franchinus.  But  befides  that  many  of  them  at- 
tribute to  De  Muris  this  improvement,  they  aferibe  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  charaders  which  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  were  not 
made  ufe  of  till  many  years  after  his  deceafe.  In  a trad  entitled  Re- 
gular Magiftri  Joannes  De  Muris,  contained  among  many  others  in 
a manufeript  colledionof  mufical  trads,  herein- before  referred  to  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Manufeript  of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs,  mention 
is  made  of  the  following  charaders,  the  Long,  the  Breve,  the  Semi- 
Breve,  the  Minim,  and  the  Simple,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Crotchet,  inafmuch  as  two  fimples  are  there  made  equivalent  to  a 
minim,  and  the  fimple  is  faid  to  be  indivifible,  and  to  be  accounted 
as  unity. 

Thomas  de  Walfyngham  |,  the  author  of  one  of  the  trads  con- 
tained in  the  above  manufeript,  and  who  it  is  conjedured  flourifhed 

* Thefe  are  all  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  may  ealily  be  found  by  the  help  of  the 
printed  catalogue,  and  the  rcfcreuccs  to  them  in  the  article  Moris,  iu  Tanner’s  Bib- 
liotheca. 

t Harmonic . lib  I.  prop.  xiv.  pag.  8.  Harm.  univ.  part  If.  pag.  ir. 

t The  name  of  this  perfon  does  not  occur  in  any  catalogue  of  Engiilh  writers  on  mufic. 
Bdhop  Tanner  mentions  two  of  that  name,  the  one  an  hiftorian,  the  other  precentor  of 
* the 
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about  the  year  1400,  makes  the  number  of  the  characters  to  be  five, 
namely,  the  Large,  Long,  Breve,  Semibreve,  and  Minim.  But  he 
adds,  that  * of  late  a New  character  has  been  introduced,  called  a 

♦ Crotchet,  which  would  be  of  no  ufe,  would  muficians  remember 

• that  beyond  the  minim  no  fubdivifion  ought  to  be  made.*' 

Indeed  a ftrange  fatality  feems  to  have  attended  all  the  enquiries 

concerning  the  particulars  of  Dc  Muris’s  improvements  > for  find  no 
writer  has  yet  mentioned  in  which  of  the  feveral  trails,  of  which  he 
was  confcflcdly  the  author,  they  are  to  be  found ; fecondly,  there  is 
a diverfity  of  opinions  with  refpetS  to  the  number  of  characters  faid  to 
be  invented  by  him.  Nay,  Mcrfennus  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay  he  had 
red  the  manuferipts  of  Johannes  de  Muris,  which  are  in  the  library  of 
the  king  of  France,  but  never  found  that  he  invented  any  of  the 
eharaCters  in  modern  ufe. 

That  thefc  miftaken  opinions  refpcCting  Dc  Muris  and  his  im- 
provements in  mufic  Ihould  ever  have  obtained,  is  no  other  way  to- 
be  accounted  for  than  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  and  that  inevi- 
table obfeurity  which  was  difpelled  by  the  revival  of  literature  and 
the  invention  of  printing.  But  the  greateft  of  all  wonders  is,  that 
they  Ihould  have  been  adopted  by  men  of  the  firfl  degree  of  eminence 
for  learning,  and  propagated  through  a fucceffion  of  ages.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  hiftorical  matters  the  authority  of  the  firil  relator  is 
in  general  too  implicitly  acquiefced  in  ; and  it  is  but  of  late  years 
that  authors  have  learned  to  be  particular  as  to  dates  and  times,  and 
to  cite  authorities  in  fuppoft  of  the  fads  related  by  them. 

Franchinus  indeed  may  be  remarked  as  an  exception  to  this  rule  } 
and  whoever  perufes  his  works  will  find  his  care  in  this  refpeCt  equal 
to  the  modefty  and  diffidence  with  which  he  every  where  delivers  his 
opinion.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  throughout  his  writings  the 
rume  of  De  Muris  occurs  but  in  very  few  places ; that  he  ranks  him 
with  Marchettus  of  Padua,  Anfelmus  of  Parma,  TinCtor,  and  other 
writers  on  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  j and  that  he  is  as  far  from  giv- 
ing the  honour  of  that  invention  to  De  Muris  as  to  Profdocimus  Bel- 
demandis,  his  commentator.  Neither  do  the  authors  who  wrote- 
immediately  after  Franchinus,  as  namely,  Peter  Aron,  Glareanusj. 

the  abbey-church  of  St.  Alban  } that  the  latter  of  thefe  was  the  author  of  the  above-men-- 
uoacd  ucaiife  is  rery  probable.  Tanner,  pig.  752,  in  nou 

T 2 Jacobur 
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Jacobus  Faber  StapulenGs,  Ottomarus  Lufcinius,  or  any  other 
writer  of  the  German  or  Italian  fchojals  before  the  year  1555,  as  far 
as  can  be  collected  from  an  attentive  perufal  of  their  works,  afiert, 
or  even  intimate,  that  the  charaders  now  ufed  to  denote  the  length 
or  duration  of  founds  in  mulic  were  contrived  by  Johannes  De  Muris 
and  the  declaration  of  Mcrfennus  above-cited  may  almoit  be  faid  to 
be  evidence  of  the  contrary.  Upon  this  ftate  of  fads  a queftion  na- 
turally arifes,  to  what  mirtaken  reprefentation  is  it  owing  that 
the  honour  of  this  important  improvement  in  mufic  is  aferibed  to  one 
who  had  no  title  to  it,  and  that  not  by  one,  but  many  writers  f for 
Zarlino,  Berardi,  and  all  the  Italians,  Kircher,  Broflard,  and  Bour- 
dclot  relate  it  with  a degree  of  confidence  that  feems  to  exclude  all 
doubt. 

An  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is  at  hand,  which  upon  the  face  of  it 
has  the  appearance  of  probability.  In  fhort,  this  erroneous  opinion 
feems  to  have  been  originally  entertained  and  propagated  by  an  author, 
whofe  charader  as  a mufician  has  held  the  world  in  fufpence  for  two 
centuries  j and  it  feems  hardly  yet  determined  whether  his  ingenuity 
or  his  abfurdity  be  the  greater.  The  perfon  here  meant  is  Don  Ni- 
cola Viccntino,  a Roman  mufician,  hereinbefore  fpoken  of,  as  having 
attempted  to  reflorc  the  ancient  genera,  who  flourilhed  about  the 
year  1492,  and  in  1555  publiflied  at  Rome,  in  folio,  a work  entitled 
L'Antica  Mufica  Ridotta  alia  moderna  Prattica,  con  la  Dichiaratione, 
et  con  gli  EfTempi  de  i tre  Gencri,  con  la  loro  Spetie, which  contains 
the  following  relation : 

* After  the  invention  of  the  hand  by  Guido,  and  the  introdudion 

* of  the  Have  with  lines,  the  method  to  exprefs  the  founds  was  by 

* points  placed  on  thofc  lines  1 from  whence  it  became  a ufual  form 

* of  commendation  of  a cantus  for  mote  voices  than  one,  to  fay 
“ Qucfto  e'  un  bel  contrapunto,”  “ this  is  a fine  counterpoint 

* plainly  indicating  that  the  notes  were  placed  again!!  each  other,  and 

* confequently  that  they  were  of  equal  meafures.  But  Giovanni  de 

* Muris,  grandifiimo  Filofofo  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  found  out 

* the  method  of  dirtinguiftiing  by  eight  charaders  the  notes  which  we 

* now  place  on  the  lines  and  fpaces,  and  alfo  invented  thole  charac- 

* ters  the  circle  and  femicircle,  traverfed  and  untraverfed,  together 

* with  the  numbers,  as  alfo  the  written  marks  for  paufes  or  refts ; 

* all  which  were  added  to  his  invention  of  the  eight  charaders. 

Others 
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* Others  added  the  round  b to  e la  mi  in  their  compofitions,  and 

* likewife  the  mark  of  four  drokes,  defcribed  in  this  manner  and 
4 fo  from  time  to  time  one  added  one  thing,  and  another  another,  as 

* happened  a little  while  ago,  when  in  the  organ  to  the  third  a la 

* mi  re  above  g fol  re  ut,  a fifth  was  formed  in  e la  mi  with  a 

* round  b,  or,  as  you  may  call  it,  e la  mi  flat  * : and  from  thofc 

* characters  and  b,  and  alfo  this  $,  many  others  have  been  in- 

* vented  of  . great  advantage  to  mufic,  for  I am  of  opinion  that  the 

* characters  fcj  and  b were  the  fird  principles  upon  which  were  in- 

* vented  the  eight  mufical  figures  now  treating  of ; for  John  De 

* Muris  being  defirous  of  didinguifhing  thofe  feveral  figures  the  Large, 

4 Long,  Breve,  Semibreve,  Minim,  Semiminim,  or  Crotchet,  Chro-' 

* ma,  or  Quaver,  and  Semichroma,  was  neceflitated  to  feek  fuch 

* forms  as  feemed  to  him  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  and  by  the  help 

* of  thefe  to  frame  fuch  other  characters  as  could  be  bed  adapt- 

* ed  to  mufical  practice ; and  to  me  it  feems  that  none  could  be 

* found  fo  well  fuited  to  his  intention  as  thefe  two  of  fc}  and  b, 

‘ For  fird  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  breve  is  derived  from  tj, 

* and  fo  alfo  are  the  large  and  the  long ; the  breve  being  but  t)  with- 

* out  legs,  and  the  large  and  the  long  being  the  fame  t\  with  one 

* leg,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  large  C— ^ exceeds  confi- 

* derably  in  magnitude  the  long  From  the  other  of  the  two 

* characters  above-mentioned,  viz.  b,  was  formed  the  femibreve  O,  ‘ 

* or  $ , by  cutting  off  the  leg.  After  the  philofopher  had  fo  far 

* adjuded  the  form  of  the  characters,  he  afligned  them  their  proper 

* names;  and  fird  to  that  note  which  was  Amply  the  fc|  without  the 

* legs,  he  gave  the  name  of  Breve,  thereby  meaning  to  exprefs  only 
4 the  fhortnefs  of  its  proportion  in  companion  with  the  figure  from 

* whence,  as  has  been  fhewn,  it  was  derived. 

4 It  feems  that  the  breve  and  the  femibreve  were  the  roots  from 
4 whence  the  feveral  other  notes  of  addition  and  diminution  fprang  ; 

4 and  feeing  that  a greater  variety  was  wanting,  De  Muris,  for  the 


•■This  is  a very  curious  anecdote,  for  it  goes  near  to  ascertain  the  time  when  many  of 
the  tranfpofed  keys  could  not  have  caifted.  The  author  is  however  miftaken  in  making 
e la  mi  b the  fifth  to  a la  mi  re,  for  it  is  ail  interval  confining  of  but  three  tones.  He 
had  better  have  called  it  the  fourth  to  b fa,  which  it  truly  is. 

4 avoid- 
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' avoiding  a multiplicity  of  characters,  as  it  were  gave  back  the  leg 
1 of  the  breve,  and  placing  it  on  the  right  fide  EJj,  called  it  a long, 

' giving  to  it  twice  the  value  or  time  of  the  breve.  Farther,  he 
1 added  to  the  long  half  its  breadth  |HZZZj,  anc*  ca^ed  it  a Large,  at 

1 the  fame  time  affigning  to  it  the  value  of  two  longs. 

• From  thofe  leveral  characters  arofe  the  invention  of  various  ty- 
‘ ings  and  bindings,  and  other  combinations,  called  by  modern 
' writers.  Ligatures,  fomc  in  a fquare  or  horizontal  pofition,  and 
1 others  in  a direction  oblique,  and  both  afcending  and  defcending, 
‘ as  the  progreflion  of  the  founds  required  j but  of  thefc  it  is  not  here 
1 intended  to  treat. 

• Having  fpokcn  fufficiently  of  the  origin  and  ufe  of  the  Breve,  the 
' Long,  and  the  Large,  it  remains  to  account  for  the  invention  of 
' the  Minim,  the  Semiminim,  Chroma,  and  Semichroma,  which,  as 
1 have  already  mentioned,  were  generated  from  the  b round.  As 
1 to  the  femibreve,  it  is  clearly  the  b round  without  a leg  j and  the 
1 minim  is  no  other  than  the  femibreve  with  a flrokc,  proceeding 

' not  from  either  fide,  but  from  the  middle  of  the  figure  thus  ^ , in 
1 order  that  no  confufion  might  arife  from  its  fimilitude  to  b.  And 
1 to  this  character  was  affigned  half  the  value  of  the  femibreve. 

1 From  the  fame  figure  diverfified  by  blacknefs,  and  by  marks  added 
' to  the  leg,  the  philofopher  formed  three  other  characters  of  diffc- 

1 rent  values,  the  firit  was  the  femiminim  ^ , in  value,  as  its  name 
1 imports,  half  the  minim  j and  which  is  no  other  than  the  minim 
' blackened.  To  the  leg  of  this  femiminim  he  added  a little  ftrokc 

' thus  and  thereby  reduced  it  to  half  its  value,  and  called  the 
1 character  thus  varied  a Chroma : he  proceeded  flill  farther,  and 
' by  the  addition  of  a little  flroke  to  the  chroma  formed  the  femi- 

1 chroma  * 


• The  writers  on  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  feem  to  ha*e  been  bard  put  to  it  to  find 
names  for  their  characters.  Franchtnus  and  his  followers  call  the  femiminim  Fufa,  which 
in  the  barbarous  Latin  fignifics  a Spindle.  Litt.  We  at  this  day  call  it  a crotchet,  but 
that  name  feem.  morcipropcrly  to  belong  to  the  quaver,  by  reafon  of  its  -curred  tail,  the 
word  crotchet  being,  as  Butler  fays,  Trine,  of  bfuf.  pag.  28,  derived  from  the  French 

Croc, 
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Kircher  delivers  the  above  as  his  opinion  alfo,  for  after  relating  the 
manner  of  Guido’s  improvement  of  the  fcale,  he  expreffes  himfelf  to 
the  following  purpofe : 

4 And  thefe  were  the  elements  of  the  figurate  mufic  of  Guido, 

* which,  like  all  other  inventions,  in  their  infancy  had  fomething  I 

* know  not  what  of  rude  and  unpolifhed  about  it,  while,  inftead  of 

* notes  points  only,  without  any  certain  meafure  or  proportion  of 

* time,  were  ufed,  which  was  the  cafe  till  about  two  hundred  years 

* after,  when  Joannes  De  Maris  refuming  the  invention  of  Guido, 

‘ completed  the  mufical  art,  for  from  b and  b,  by  which  charac- 

* ters  Guido -was  accuftomcd  to-diftinguifh  certain  notes  in  his  fyf- 

* tern,  he  produced  thofe  characters,  whereof  each  was  double  to  the 
4 preceding  one,  as  to  the  meafure  of  its  time  j the  fir  ft  note  pro- 
4 duced  from  b he  called  the  minim,  and  the  fame  blackened  the 
4 femiminim  j the  latter  character  with  a tail  he  called  Fufa,  and 
4 that  with  two  tails  Semifufa ; fo  that  there  proceeded  from  b only 
4 four  different  fpecies  of  character,  namely,  the  minim,  femiminim, 

4 fufa,  and  femifufit  * ; and  from  b hard  or  fquare  b he  formed  the 
4 remaining  notes  of  a longer  time,  except  that  from  b defective, 
4 and  wanting  both  tails,  he  formed  the  breve,  and  from  b round 
4 the  femibrevc  -f-.' 

After  fuch  a teftimony  as  this  of  Kircher,  it  may  be  unneceffary 
to  add  that  the  modern  writers  feem  to  be  as  unanimoufly  agreed  in 
attributing  the  invention  of  all  the  characters  ufed  to  denote  the  mea- 
fure of  founds  to  De  Muris,  as  they  are  in  aferibing  the  reformation 
of  the  ancient  Greek  fcale  to  Guido  Aretinus.  But  in  this  they  are 
greatly  miftaken,  and  the  account  herein  before  given  of  Franco  is 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  contrary. 

Morlcy,  who  was  a man  of  learning  in  his  profeflion,  and  a dili- 
gent refearcher  into  fuch  matters  of  antiquity  as  were  any  way  related 
to  it,  has  in  the  annotations  on  the  firft  book  of  his  Plain  and  cafie 

Croc,  a crook.  The  word  Chroma,  which  in  the  Greek  fignifies  Colour,  is  properly 
enough  given  to  thofe  characters  that  are  not  evacuated,  but  coloured  cither  black  or  red  \ 
and  if  fo,  it  is  in  flrictnefs  common  to  all  the  characters  under  the  minim,  and  cannot 
be  appropriated  to  the  <juaver. 

• Ifaac  VofTius  centures  the  terms  Maiimac,  Longx,  Breves,  Semibreves,  Minimi,  Se- 
miminimx,  full,  and  Semifofx,  as  barbarous.  De  Poem.  Cant,  ct  Virib.  Rythmi, 
pag  128. 

f Mufurg.  tom.  I.  pag.  556. 
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Ihtrodudlion  to  pratticall  Muficke,  given  a fhort  hiftory  of  the  art  of 
fignifying  the  length  or  duration  of  founds  by  written  characters,  which 
as  it  is  curious,  is  here  given  in  his  own  words : * There  were  in  old 

* time  foure  maners  of  pricking’,  [writing  of  mufic]  * one  al  blackc, 

* which  they  tearmed  blacke  Full,  another  which  we  ufe  now, 

* which  they  called  blacke  Void ; the  third  all  red,  which  they  called 

* red  Ful,  the  fourth  red,  as  ours  is  blacke,  which  they  called  redde 

* Void ; al  which  you  may  perceiue  thus : 


,f_|  pzr 


* But  if  a white  note  (which  they  called  blacke  voidc)  happened 
amongfte  blacke  full,  it  was  diminilhed  of  halfc  the  value  j fo  that 
a minime  was  but  a crotchet,  and  a femibriefe,  a minime,  &c.  If 
a redde  full  note  were  found  in  blacke  pricking,  it  was  diminilhed 
of  a fourth  part;  fb  that  a femibriefe  was  but  three  crotchcttes, 
and  a redde  minime  was  but  a crotchette  : and  thus  you  may  per- 
ceiue that  they  ufed  their  red  pricking  in  al  refpedts  as  we  ufe  our 
blacke  noweadaies.  But  that  order  of  pricking  is  gone  out  of  ufe 
now,  fo  that  wee  ufe  the  blackc  voidej  as  they  ufed  their  blacke 
fulles,  and  the  blacke  fulles  as  they  ufed  the  redde  fulles.  The 
redde  is  gone  almofl  quite  out  of  memorie,  fo  that  none  ufe  it,  and 
fewe  knowe  what  it  meancth.  Nor  doe  we  pricke  anye  blacke  notes 


amongftwhitc,  except  a femibriefe  thus 


in  which  cafe 


the  femibriefe  fo  blackc  is  a minime  and  a pricke,  (though  fome 
would  haue  it  fung  in  tripla  manor,  and  hand  for  ~ of  a femibriefe) 
and  the  blacke  minime  a crotchet,  as  indeede  it  is.  If  more 
blacke  femibriefes  or  briefes  bee  togither,  then  is  there  fome  pro- 
portion ; and  moll  commonly  either  Tripla  or  Ilemiolia,  which  is 
nothing  but  a rounde  common  tripla  or  fefquialtera.  As  for  the 
.number  of  the  formes  of  notes,  there  were  within  thefe  two  hun- 
dred yeares  but  foure  knowne  or  ufed  of'  the  mufytions : thofe  were 
the  Longe,  Briefe,  Semibriefe,  and  Minime.  The  minime  they 
elleemed  the  lead  or  Ihortell  note  lingable,  and  therefore  indiuili- 
ble.  Their  long  was  in  three  maners,  that  is,  either  fimpie,  double, 
or  triple  ; a limple  long  was  a fquare  form,  hauing  a taile  on  the 

• right 
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* right  fide,  hanging  downe  or  afcending , a double  long  was  fo 
4 formed  as  fome  at  this  daie  frame  their  larges,  that  is  as  it  were 
4 compact  of  two  longs.  The  triple  was  bigger  in  quantitic  than  the 
4 double;  of  their  value  we  fhall  fpeake  hereafter.  The  femibriefe 
4 was  at  the  firft  framed  like  a triangle  thus  Pr,  as  it  were  the  halfc 
4 of  a briefc,  divided  by  a diameter  thus  [7]  y but  that  figure  notbe- 
4 ing  comly,  or  eafie  to  make,  it  grew  afterward  to  the  figure  of  a 
4 rhombe  or  lofeng  thus  ♦,  which  forme  it  ftill  retaineth.  The 
4 minitne  was  formed  as  it  is  now,  but  the  taile  of  it  they  cuer  made 
4 afcending,  and  called  it  Signum  Minimitatis  in  their  Ciceronian 
4 Latine.  The  inuention  of  the  minime  they  aferibe  to  a certaine 
prieft  (for  who  he  was  I know  not)  in  Nauarre,  or  what  countrie 
4 elfe  it  was  which  they  tearmed  Nauernia ; but  the  firft  who  ufed 
4 it  was  one  Philippus  De  Vitriaco,  whofe  motetes  for  fome  time 
4 were  of  al  others  beft  efteemed  and  moll  ufed  in  the  church.  Who 
4 inuented  the  crotchet,  quauer,  and  femiquauer,  is  uncertaine. 
4 Some  attribute  the  invention  of  the  crotchet  to  the  afore- named 
4 Philip,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  workes ; and  before  the  faide 
4 Philip  the  fmalleft  note  ufed  was  a femibriefe,  which  the  authors 
4 of  that  time  made  of  two  fortes,  more  and  lefs ; for  one  Francho 
4 diuided  the  briefc,  either  in  three  equal  partes  (terming  them  femi- 
4 briefes)  or  in  two  unequal  partes,  the  greater  whereof  was  called 
4 the  more  femibriefe  (and  was  in  value  equal  to  the  imperfed: 
4 briefc) : the  other  was  called  the  lefs  femibriefe,  as  being  but 
4 halfe  of  the  other  aforefaid.  This  Francho  is  the  moll  ancient  of 
4 al  thofe  whofe  workes  of  pradical  muficke  haue  come  to  my 
4 handes:  one  Roberto  De  Haulo  hath  made  as  it  were  commcnta- 
4 ries  upon  his  rules,  and  termed  them  Additions.  Amongft  the 
4 reft,  when  Francho  fetteth  downe  that  a fquare  body  hauing  a 
4 taile  comming  downe  on  the  right  fide  is  a long,  he  faith  thus : 
44  Si  tradum  habcat  a parte  dextra  afeendente  crcda  vocatur  ut  hie 


ponuntur  enim  ifte  long®  eredas  ad  difterentiam  longa- 
“ turn  quae  funt  red®  ct  vocatur  crcdce  quod  ubicunque  inueniuntur 
44  per  femitonium  eriguntur,”  that  is,  4 if  it  haue  a taile  on  the  righte 

44  fide  going  upwards,  -it  is  called  ered  or  raifed  thus : m 
44  for  thefe  raifed  longes  be  put  for  difference  from  others  which  be 
Vox.  II.  U 44  right 
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“ right,  and  are  raifed  becaufe  wherefoeuer  they  be  found,  they  be 
" railed  halfe  a note  higher;”  a thing  which  I belieue  neither  he 

* himfelfe,  nor  any  other  euer  faw  in  practice.  The  like  obferua- 

* tion  he  giueth  of  the  briefe,  if  it  have  a taile  on  the  left  fide  going 

* upward.  The  large,  long,  briefe,  femibriefe  and  minime  (faith 

* Glareanus)  haue  thefe  ftuenty  yeares  been  in  ufe ; fo  that  reckon- 

* ing  downeward  from  Glareanus  his  time,  which  was  about  fiftie 

* years  ago,  we  flial  find  that  the  greateft  antiquitie  of  our  pricked 

* fong  is  not  aboue  130  yeares  old 

The  account  above-given  from  Morley  is  extremely  curious,  and 
coincides  with  the  opinion  that  De  Muris  was  not  the  inventor  of 
the  characters  for  notes  of  different  lengths ; and  left  the  truth  of  it 
fhould  be  doubted,  recourfe  has  been  had  to  thofe  teftimonies  on 
which  it  is  founded  ; and  thefe  are  evidently  the  writings  of  ecclefiaf- 
tics  and  others,  who  treated  on  this  part  of  mufical  fcience  in 
the  ages  preceding  the  time  when  Morley  wrote.  A valuable  col- 
lection of  tradls  of  this  kind  in  a large  volume,  was  extant  in  the 
Cotton  library  in  the  year  1731, -when  a fire  which  happened  at 
Afhburnham-houfc  in  Weftminfler,  where  it  was  then  depofited, 
confirmed  many  of  the  manuferipts,  and  did  great  damage  to  this  and 
divers  other  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  It  fortuned  however 
that  before  that  accident  a copy  had  been  taken  of  this  volume  by 
Dr.  Pepufch,  which  is  now  extant  -f-,  and  it  appears  to  contain  fome 
of  the  traCts  exprcfsly  referred  to  by  Morley,  and  by  means  thereof 
we  are  able  not  only  to  clear  up  many  difficulties  that  tnuft  necefla- 
rily  attend  an  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  mufic  during  that  long  inter- 
val between  the  time  of  Guido,  and  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Franchinus  flourilhed,  but  to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  Mor- 
ley's  teftimony  in  this  rcfpeCl  beyond  the  poffibility  of  a doubt. 

The  manufeript  above-mentioned  contains  fevcral  treatifes,  and 
firft  that  of  Roberto  De  Haulo,  as  Morley  calls  him,  though  by  the 

* Mori.  Introd.  Annotations  on  the  firft  part. 

t Or.  Smith,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library,  pag.  24,  has  given  the  title  of 
the  trails  contained  in  the  volume  ; and  Mr.  Caflcy,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  catalogue  of 
the  king's  library,  pag.  314,  has  given  the  following  note  concerning  it : ‘ Tiberius, 

* B.  IX.  burnt  to  a crutl.  Ur.  Pepufch  has  copies  of  the  3,  4,  and  5th  tracts  * It 
fcems  by  Dr.  Pepufch's  copy  that  the  mufical  trails  were  at  Itaflfevcn  in  number  ; they 
make  together  two  hundred  aud  ten  folio  pages. 

way 
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way-  his  true  name  was  Handlo  *,  which  he  fays  is  a kind  of  commen- 
tary on  the  rules  of  Franco,  and  are  termed  Additions. 

It  is  now  near  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  fincc  this  copy  was  made, 
as  appears  by  an  infcription  at  the  end  of  it,  importing  that  it  was 
finifhed  on  Friday  next  before  the  feaft  of  Pcntecod,  A.  C.  1326. 

Of  this  writer,  Robertus  De  Handlo  no  account  can  be  found,  ex- 
cept in  the  Bibliotheca  of  bifhop  Tanner,  taken  from  the  manufeript 
above-mentioned.  It  is  however  worth  obferving  that  the  above 
date,  1326,  carries  the  fuppofed  invention  of  De  Muris  fomewhat 
farther  backward  than  the  time  at  which  mod  writers  have  fixed  it. 

But,  to  proceed,  in  a tra£fc  of  an  uncertain  author,  part  of  the 
Cotton  manufeript  above  fpoken  of,  mention  is  made  of  red  notes, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  motets  of  Philippus  De  Vitriaco  for 
inftances  of  notes  of  different  colours. 

Morley  fays  that  * the  antient  mufytions  efteemed  the  minime  the 
* fhorteft  note  fingable  this  is  in  a great  meafure  confirmed  by  a 
paffage  above-cited  from  Thomas  De  Walfyngham,  and  is  exprcfsly 
faid  by  Franchinus.  Morley  farther  fays  that  the  invention  of  the 
minim  is  aferibed  to  a certain  pried  in  Navarre;  for  fo  he  tranflates 
Navernia  j but  that  the  fird  who  ufed  it  was  Philippus  Dc  Vitriaco  t 
and  that  fome  attribute  the  invention  of  the  crotchet  to  the  aforc- 
faid  Philip,  but  it  is  not  found  in  his  works.  To  this  purpofe 
the  following  paffage,  which  Morley  evidently  alludes  to,  may 
be  fecn  in  the  copy  of  the  above-cited  manufeript.  Figure  verb 
minima  ejl  corpus  oblongum  ad  modum  lofonga  gerens  t rati  urn  retie 

fupra  capite  qui  tratlus  Jignum  minitantis  dicitur,  ut  hie  Ui  De 
minima  verb  Magijier  Franco  mentionem in  fua  arte  non  facit  fed  tan- 
tum  de  longis  et  brevibus,  ac  Jemibrevibus,  Minima  autem  in  Naverina  in- 
vent a erat,  et  d Philifpo  De  Vitriaco  -(-,  qui fuit filos  totius  mundi 

• De  Handlo  is  a proper  furname  : by  the  Chronica  Series,  at  the  end  of  Dugdale's 
Orieincs  Juridiciales,  it  appears  that  Nicholas  de  Handlo  was  a jufticc  of  the  court 
of  Common  Vleas,  and  a juliicc  itinerant.  Ann.  1256. 

f It  feems  that  this  Philip  was  much  celebrated.  In  a poem  printed  among  Skelton’s 
works,  i2mo.  1736,  entitled  A Treatife  betwene  Trouth  and  Informacion,  faid  to  1* 
written  by  William  Cornilhe,  chapelman  to  tlie  mod  famofc  and  noble  kyng  Henry  VIL 
is  the  following  ftanza  : 

atlnpbc  tfjrij*  tuttcS,  mcrfjougfjt  tfirm  not  ttucrc, 

Che  tonrorbes  tocrc  notbpngt  nutficall. 

SR  tallcb  maflerji  of  inufihc  tunpng  anb  bifcrctc ; 

U 2 Stub 
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muftcorum  approbata  et  ufttata  qut  autem  dicunt  pradiflum  Pbilippum 
crocbatum  Jive  femiminimam  out  dragmam  fecifce  aut  eis  concejjijfe 
errant  ut  tn  nocetis  fuis  manifejle  apparet. 

Each  of  the  leveral  meafures  above  enumerated,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
large,  long,  breve,  femibreve,  and  minim,  had  then,  as  now,  their 
eorrcfpondent  paufes  or  reds  ; thefc  were  contrived  to  give  time  for 
the  fingers  to  take  breath  j befides  this  they  contributed  to  introduce 
a variety  of  neumas  or  points ; the  difference  occafioned  thereby  ia 
obvious. 

But  befides  the  characters  invented  to  denote  the  meafures  of  time 
which  were  fimple  and  didinCt,  there  were  certain  combinations  of 
them  ufed  by  the  ancient  muficians,  known  by  the  name  of  Liga-- 
tures;  of  the  invention  whereof  no  fatisfaCtory  account  is  any  where 
given.  The  earlied  explanation  of  their  nature  and  ufe  feems  to  be 
that  text  of  Franco,  upon  which  the  additions  of  Robertus  De 
Handlo  are  a comment.  Farther  back  than  to  thefe  rules  and 
maxims,  or,  as  his  commentator  dyles  them,  the  Rubric,  probably 
from  the  red  character  in  which  they  might  have  been  written,  to 
didinguifli  the  text  from  the  comment,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look 
for  the  doCtrine  of  the  ligatures,  they  were  mod  probably  of  his  own 
invention,  and  feem  to  be  coeval  with  menfurable  niufic. 

Upon  the  whole  it  feems  to  be  clear  that  Franco,  and  not  De 
Muris,  is  intitlcd  to  the  merit  of  having  invented  the  more  effential 
characters,  by  which  the  meafures  of  time  are  adjuded,  with  their 
refpeCtive  paufes  or  reds  ; and  it  detracts  very  little  from  the  merit 
of  this  improvement  to  fay  that  the  leffer  meafures  were  invented  by 
others,  fince  the  lead  attention  to  his  principles  mud  have  naturally 
fuggeded  fuch  a fubdivifion  of  the  greater  characters  as  could  not 
but  terminate  in  the  production  of  the  leffer.  We  have  feen  this 
kind  of  fubdivifion  carried  much  farther  than  either  Franco,  Vitriaco* 
or  any  of  their  followers,  thought  neceffary ; and  were  any  one  to  ex- 
tend it  to  a dill  more  minute  divifion  than  we  know  of  at  prefent* 

3Ent>  the  ffrff  prrttriplr,  toftofc  name  toast  Jubalfc, 

•Stiibo.  SSoitc , 5°!)n  SBJurrip,  Ditrnaro,  anD  them  al 

<Jt  praprb  them  of  firlpc  of  tl)i0  rombroug  fongc, 

Jinkcis  toirl)  forte  anb  lettreb  tottfj  torongr. 

the 
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the  merit  of  fuch  a refinement  would  hardly  infure  immortality  to  its 
author. 


CHAP.  III. 

TH  E rules  of  Franco,  and  the  additions  of  his  commentator, 
(hew  that  the  ligatures  were  in  ufe  as  early  at  lead  at 
the  year  1236.  By  another  trad,  of  an  anonymous  author,  writ- 
ten, as  it  is  prefumed,  at  a fmal!  diftance  of  time  after  the  for- 
mer, and  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter,  it  appears 
that  this  invention  of  the  ligatures  was  fucceeded  by  another  variety 
in  the  method  of  notation,  namely,  evacuated,  or,  as  Morley  calls 
them,  void  charaders,  concerning  which  it  is  laid  down  as  a rule, 
that  every  full  or  perfed  charader,  if  it  be  evacuated,  receives  a di- 
minution, and  lofes  a third  part  of  its  value,  as  for  inftancc,  the 
the  perfed  femibreve  ♦ , which  when  full  is  equal  in  value  to  three 
minims,  is  when  evacuated  ^ reduced  to  the  value  of  two  •,  and  the 
fame  rule  holds  with  refped  to  the  breve,  the  long,  and  the  large, 
and  alfo  to  the  pundum  or  femiminim. 

Other  modes  of  diminution  are  here  alfo  mentioned,  as  the  cut- 
ting off  the  half  of  either  a full  or  an  evacuated  charader,  as  here 

y ^ , by  which  they  are  refpedively  reduced  to  half  their  primi- 
tive value.  Another  kind  of  diminution  confided  in  the  ufe  of  red 
indead  of  black  ink,  which  it  feems  at  that  time  was  a liquid  not  al- 
ways at  hand,  as  appears  by  this  paflage  of  the  author : * The  di- 
* verfities  of  time  may  be  noted  by  red  charaders,  when  you  have 
* wherewithal  to  make  red  charaders,  and  thefe  alfo  it  is  allowed 
* to  evacuate.* 

The  figns  of  augmentation  are  here  alfo  deferibed,  as  fird  that  of 
a point  after  a note,  which  at  this  day  is  ufed  to  encreafe  its  va- 
lue by  one  half.  Another  fign  of  augmentation,  now  difufed,  was  a 

droke  drawn  from  any  given  charader  upwards,  as  here  J , where  a 
minim  is  augmented  fo  as  to  be  equal  in  value  to  a femibreve. 

It  appears  very  clearly  from  this  little  trad,  and  alfo  from  number- 
lefs  paffages  in  others,  written  about  the  fame  time  and  after,  that  irr 
mufic  in  confonance,  the  part  of  all  others  the  mod  regarded,  and  to 

which 
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which  the  reft  fcern  to  have  been  adapted,  was  the  tenor,  from  the 
verb  teneo,  to  hold.  This  was  the  part  which  contained  the  melody, 
and  to  this  the  other  parts  were  but  auxiliary. 

Thofe  who  confider  how  very  ealily  all  the  meafures  of  time,  with 
their  feveral  combinations,  are  exprefled  by  the  modern  method  of 
notation,  will  perhaps  wonder  to  find  that  the  Cantus  Mcnfurabilis 
makes  fo  confiderable  a part  of  the  mufical  treatifes  written  about 
this  time  ; and  that  fuch  a diverfity  of  opinions  fliould  fubfift  about 
it  as  are  to  be  found  among  the  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  true  reafon  of  all  this  confufion  is,  that  the  invention  was  new, 
it  was  received  with  great  approbation,  and  immediately  fpred 
throughout  Europe  ; the  utility  of  it  was  univcrfally  acknowledged, 
and  men  were  fond  of  refining  upon,  and  improving  a contrivance  fo 
iimple  and  ingenious}  but  they  carried  their  refinements  too  far, 
and  we  are  now  convinced  that  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been 
written  on  the  fubjeCt  fince  the  time  of  De  Muris  might  very  well 
have  been  fpared. 

As  to  the  ligatures,  they  are  totally  difufed  j every  conjunction  of 
notes  formerly  deferibed  by  them  being  now  much  more  intelligibly 
expreffed  by  feparate  characters  conjoined  by  a circular  ftroke  over 
them,  and  to  this  improvement  the  invention  of  bars  has  not  a little 
contributed.  The  doCtrine  of  the  ligatures  can  therefore  no  farther 
be  of  ufc  than  to  enable  a modern  to  decypher  as  it  were,  an  ancient 
compofition,  and  whether  any  of  thofe  cotnpofed  at  this  early  period 
be  worthy  of  that  labour  may  admit  of  a queftion.  If  it  fhould  be 
thought  otherwife,  enough  about  the  ligatures  to  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  is  to  be  found  in  Morley,  and  other  writers  his  contemporaries. 

It  may  however  not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a general  view  of  the 
Ample  and  unligated  characters  of  thofe  times,  and  to  explain  the 
terms  Perfection  and  Imperfection  as  they  relate  to  time,  which 
latter  cannot  be  better  done  than  from  the  manufeript  treatife  laft 
above-cited. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  in  menfurable  mafic  perfection  is  aferibed 
to  the  Ternary,  and  imperfection  to  the  Binary  number,  whether 
the  terms  be  applied  to  longs,  breves,  or  femibreves}  for  as  to  the 
minim,  it  is  fimple,  and  incapable  of  this  diftindtion.  The  reafon 
the  ternary  number  is  faid  to  be  perfedt  is  that  it  has  a beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.  If  a compounded  whole  contains  two  equal 

parts, 
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parts,  it  is  laid  to  be  imperfeCt,  if  three  it  is  perfeCt : two  minims 
make  an  imperfeCt,  and  three  minims  a perfeCt  femibreve,  and  fo  of 
the  larger  tneafures  j and  this  rule  is  general. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  unligatcd  characters,  though  few  in  number, 
their  different  adjuncts  and  various  modifications  rendered  their  res- 
pective values  fo  precarious,  that  whole  volumes  have  been  written- 
to  explain  their  nature  and  ufe.  Indeed  towards  the  end  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century  much  of  this  kind  of  learning  was  grown  obfolete, 
and  the  modes  of  time  with  their  feveral  diverfitics  were  reduced 
within  an  intelligible  compafs.  In  order  however  to  underfland  the- 
language  of  thefe  writers,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  explain  the  terms 
ufed  by  them,  and  exhibit  a general  view  of  menfurable  mufic  in  this 
its  infant  (late. 

And  firfl  with  refpeCl  to  the  terms,  the  mod  effential  were  Mode,, 
Time,  and  Prolation  ; and  to  each  of  thefe,  as  applied  to  the  fubjeCt 
now  under  confidcration,  a fecondary  fenfc  was  affixed  widely  diffe- 
rent from  its  primitive  meaning  In  the  firfl  place  the  word  Mode 
was  made  to  fignify  that  kind  of  progreffion  wherein  the  greater  cha- 
raClers  of  time  were  meafured  by  the  next  leffer,  as  larges  by  longs* 
or  longs  by  breves.  Where  the  admeafurement  was  of  breves  by: 
femibreves  it  was  called  Time  ; perhaps  for  this  reafon,  that  in  rou- 
fical  fpeech  Semibreve  and  Time  are  convertible  terms,  it  being, 
formerly,  as  ufual,  to  fay  for  inflance  a paufe  of  two  or  more  Times,, 
as  of  fo  many  femibreves*  j and  laflly,  if  the  admeafurement  was  of 

• Glareanus,  in  his  Dodecachordon,  lib.  III.  cap.  viii.  pup.  103,  and  Ornithoparcus 
in  his  Microiogus,  tr.inflated  by  John  Donland,  pag  46,  fay  that  time  is  meafured  by  a> 
femibreve  Morley,  introd  pag.  9,  calls  a time  a Broke,  ami  gives  examples  of  femi- 
breves  for  whole  Brokcsor  times.  Ncvertheiefs  lie  adds  that  there  is  a more  ftroke,  com- 
prehending the  lime  of  a breve,  but  that  ihe  lets  llroke  fecm>  the  moll  ufual.  Butler  fays- 
the  principal  time-note  is  the  femibreve,  by  whole  time  the  time  of  all  notes  is  known  ; 
and  that  it  is  meafured  by  tuflus,  or  the  Broke  of  the  hand.  Princ.  of  Mufic,  lib.  I. 
caff  ii.  $ iv  rtnd  in  a note  on  the  above  pafTage  he  fpcaks  thus  : * As  in  former  time,. 

1 when  the  femibreve  and  minim  were  the  leaft  notes,  the  breve  was  the  mcafurc-notc, 

* or  principal  time-note  (by  which  being  meafured  by  the  Broke  of  the  hand,  the  jull  time 

* of  all  other  notes  was  known)  fo  fince  the  inventing  of  the  final' er  notes  (the  breve  grow- 

* ing  by  little  andiittle  out  of  ufe)  the  femibreve  became  the  meafurc-note  in  his  Bead  ; as- 

* now  in  quick  time  the  minim  beginneth  to  incroach  upon  the  femibreve. 

‘ The  time-Broke  of  the  breve  LiBenius  termeth  Taflus  major,  and  of  the  femibreve: 

* taflus  minor,  the  which  he  doth  thus  define:  “ Taflus  major  cB,  turn  brevis  taclu. 
“ menfuratur : Minor  ell,  cum  femibrevis  fub  tacluin  cadit  integrum.”  But  now  the 

* femibreve  lime  is  our  major  taolus,,  and  the  minim- time  our  Taflus  minor. 

* 'l"hc  Taflus  major  of  LiBenius,  which  gives  a breve  to  a Broke,  is  tire  time  that  is 

* meant  in  the  canons  of  fugues,  as  “ fuga  m unifono,  poB  duo  tempora:  i.  e.  i>ofl  4. 
u femikrevia.”  lb.  pag.  ah. 

ffcmi*- 
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femibrcves  by  minims,  it  was  called  Prolation  *.  Vide  Morley, 
pag.  12.  Franch.  Praift.  Muf.  lib.  II.  cap.  iii.  ix. 

To  each  of  thofe,  that  is  to  fay  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation,  was 
annexed  the  epithet  of  Perfeit  or  Imperfcdt,  according  as  the  pro- 
grdfion  was  of  the  ternary  or  binary  kind  ; and  amongft  thefe  fuch 
interchanges  and  commixtures  were  allowed,  that  in  a cantus  of 
four  parts  the  progreflion  was  frequently  alternative,  that  is  to  fay, 
in  the  bafs  and  contra-tenor  binary,  and  in  the  tenor  and  altus  ter- 
nary, or  otherwife  in  the  bafs  and  contra-tenor  ternary,  and  in  the 
tenor  and  altus  binary. 

This  pra&ice  may  be  illuftrated  by  a very  familiar  image  ; a can- 
tus of  four  parts  may  be  refcmbled  to  a tree,  and  the  fimilitude  will 
hold,  if  we  fuppofc  the  fundamental  or  bafs  part  to  anfwer  to  the 
root,  or  rather  the  bole  or  ftem,  the  tenor  to  the  branches,  the  con- 
tra-tenor to  the  Idler  ramifications,  and  the  altus  to  the  leaves.  We 
mult  farther  fuppofe  the  bafs  part  to  confift  of  the  greater  fimple 
meafures,  which  are  thofe  called  longs,  the  tenor,  of  breves,  the 
contra-tenor  of  femibrcves,  and  the  altus  of  minims.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  of  the  parts,  the  firft  admeafurement,  viz.  that  which  is  made 
by  the  breaking  of  the  longs  into  breves,  acquires  the  name  of  modej 
the  fecond,  in  which  the  breves  are  meafured  by  femibrcves,  is  call- 
ed time,  and  the  third,  in  which  the  femibreves  arc  broken  into 
minims,  is  termed  prolation,  of  which  it  feems  there  were  two 
kinds,  the  greater  and  the  Idler ; in  the  former  the  divifion  into 
minims  was  by  three,  in  the  latter  by  two,  anfwering  to  perfedion 
and  imperfeflion  in  the  greater  meafures  of  the  long,  the  breve,  and 
the  femibrcvc. 


•f  Prolation,  from  the  Latin  Prolatio,  a fpcaking,  uttering,  or  pronouncing,  in 
the  language  of  muficians,  fignifies  generally  finging  as  eppofed  to  patifmg  or  rolling. 
But  in  the  fenfc  in  which  it  is  here  ufed  it  is  fuppofed  to  mean  finging  by  the  notes 
that  molt  frequently  occur,  viz.  Minims  ; for  Liltenius  remarks  that  the  notes  invented 
fince  the  Minim  ferved  rather  for  inflrumental  than  vocal  mufic.  Vide  Butl.  pag.  28.  An- 
dreas Ornithoparcus  in  his  Mierologus.  lib.  II.  cap.  iv.  thus  explains  the  term  : ‘ Prola- 
‘ tion  is  the  eflential  quantitie  of  femibreves;  or  it  is  the  fetting  of  two  or  three  minims 

• againlt  one  femibrcvc ; and  it  is  twofold,  to  wit,  the  greater,  which  is  a femibreve 
‘ meafured  by  three  minims,  or  the  comprehending  of  three  minims  in  one  femibreve,  and 

• thelcfler,  wherein  the  femibreve  is  meafured  by  two  minims  only.’  Grafiineau,  r.ct- 
vithfhinding  he  had  Broflard  before  him,  betrays  great  ignorance  in  calling  prolation  the 
art  of  fluking  or  making  feveral  inflexions  of  the  voice  on  the  fame  note  or  fy  liable,  a prac- 
tice unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  not  introduced  till  the  middle  of  the  lad  century. 
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As  to  the  modes  tbemfdves,  they  were  of  two  kinds,  the  greater 
and  the  leffer ; in  the  one  the  large  was  meafured  by  longs,  in  the 
other  the  long  was  meafured  by  breves  *.  There  were  alfo  certain 
arbitrary  marks  or  characters  invented  for  diftinguilhing  the  modes, 
fuch  as  thefe  O O G '•  hut  concerning  their  ufe  and  application 
there  was  fuch  a diverfity  of  opinions  that  Morley  himfeif  profefl’es 
almoft  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  thofe  rules,  which,  being  a child, 
be  had  learned  with  refpeCt  to  the  meafures  of  the  Large  and  the 
Long-f*.  And  farther  he  fays  that  though  all  that  had  written  on  the 
modes  agreed  in  the  number  and  form  of  degrees,  as  he  calls  them, 
yet  (liould  his  reader  hardly  find  two  of  them  tell  one  tale  for  the  figns 
to  know  them.  For  time  and  prolation  he  fays  there  was  no  contro- 
verfy,  but  that  the  difficulty  relied  in  the  modes  J;  for  this  reafon 
he  has  bellowed  great  pains  to  explain  the  feveral  characters  ufed  to 
diltinguifh  them,  and  rejecting  fuch  as  he  deemed  mere  innovations, 
has  reduced  the  matter  to  a tolerable  degree  of  certainty. 

For  firft  he  mentions  an  ancient  method  of  denoting  the  degrees, 
which,  becaufe  it  naturally  leads  to  an  illustration  of  the  fubjeCt,  is 
here  given  in  his  own  words : * The  auncient  mufitians’  (by  whom 
we  underftand  thole  who  lived  within  about  three  hundred  years  pre- 
ceding the  time  when  Morley  wrote)  ‘ did  commonlie  fette  downe  a 

* particular  figne  for  euery  degree  of  mulic  in  the  fong  j fo  that  they 

* hauing  no  more  degrees  than  three,  that  is  the  two  modes  and  time, 

* (prolation  not  being  inuented,)  they  fet  down  three  fignes  for  them  : 

* fo  that  if  the  great  moode  were  perfeCt  it  was  fignified  by  a whole 

* circle,  which  is  a perfeCl  figure,  and  if  imperfcCl  by  a halfe  circle. 

* Therefore  wherefocuer  thefe  fignes  O 33  were  fet  before  any 

* fonge,  there  was  the  great  moode  perfeCt  fignified  by  the  circle,  the 
4 fmall  moode  perfeCl  fignified  by  the  firfl  figure  of  three,  and  timeper- 

* fed  by  the  lad.  If  the  fong  were  marked  thus  C 33,  then  was  the 
4 great  moode  unperfcCl,  and  the  fmall  moode  and  time  perfeCt.  But 

* if  the  firft  figure  were  a figure  of  two  thus  C 23,  then  were  both 

* moodes  unperfeCt,  and  time  perfeCl.  If  it  were  thus  C 22, 

* then  were  all  unperfeCt.  But,  if  in  al  the  fonge  there  were 

* no  large,  then  did  they  fet  downe  the  fignes  of  fuch  notes  as  were 

* in  the  fonge,  fo  that  if  the  circle  or  femicircle  were  fet  before  one 

* Mori.  Imrod.  pag.  12,  13.  t Annotat.  on  boot  I.  pag.  u,  vcr.  16.  J Ibid. 
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‘ onclic  cifer,  as  O 2,  then  did  it  fignifie  the  lefle  moode,  and  by  that 

* reafon  that  circle  now  laft  fette  downe  with  the  binarie  cifer  follow- 

* ing  it,  fignified  the  lefle  moode  perfedl,  and  time  unperfedl.  If  thus  C 

* 2,  then  was  the  lefle  moode  unperfedt,  and  time  perfedt,  If  thus  C 

* 3,  then  was  both  the  lefle  moode  and  time  unperfedt,  and  foof  others. 

‘ But  fincc  the  prolation  was  inuented,  they  haue  fet  a pointe  in  the 

* circle  or  halfe-circle,  to  fliew  the  More  prolation,  which  notwith- 

* withflanding  altereth  nothing  in  the  moode  nor  time.  But  thefe 

* are  little  ufed  now  at  this  prefent.’ 

The  above-cited  paflage  is  taken  from  the  annotations  on  the  firft 
book  of  Morley’s  Introdudtion  *.  His  account  of  the  charadters  ufed 
to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  modes  is  contained  in  the  text  *j-,  and  by  that 
it  appears  that  in  his  time,  and  long  before,  the  Great  Mode  Per- 
fedt,  which,  as  he  fays,  gave  to  the  large  three  longs,  was  thus  fig- 
nified O3.  The  Great  Mode  Imperfedt,  which  gave  to  the  large 
only  two  longs,  thus  C 3.  The  lefler  mode  which  meafured 
the  longs  by  breves,  was  alfo  either  perfedt  or  imperfedt : the 
fign  of  the  former,  wherein  the  long  contained  three  breves,  was 
this  O 2 ; that  of  the  latter,  wherein  the  long  contained  only  two 
breves,  was  this  C 2.  As  to  Time,  which  was  the  meafure  of 
breves  by  femibreves,  that  alfo  was  of  two  kinds,  perfedt  and  im- 
perfedt : perfedt  time,  which  was  when  the  breve  contained  three 
femibreves  had  for  figns  thefe  marks  O 3.  C 3.  O.  Imperfedt 
time,  which  divided  the  breve  into  femibreves,  bad  thele  O 2.  C 
2.  C.  As  to  Prolation,  that  of  the  More,  wherein  the  femibreve 
contained  three  minims,  its  figns  were  a circle  or  half  circle  with  a 
point  thus  © £.  Prolation  of  the  lefi,  which  was  when  the  femi- 
brevc  was  but  two  mimims,  was  fignified  by  the  fame  charadters 
without  a point,  as  thus  O C. 

From  all  which  the  fame  author  deduces  the  following  pofition, 

* that  the  number  doth  fignifie  the  mode,  the  circle  the  time,  and 

* the  prefence  or  abfcnce  of  the  poynt  the  prolation 

So-much  as  above  is  adduced  for  the  explanation  of  the  degrees  and 
the  figns  or  marks  by  which  they  were  anciently  dirtinguitheif, 
feems  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  the  underfland- 
ing  a very  elaborate  and  methodical  reprefentation  of  all  the  various 
mealures  of  time,  with  their  feveral  combinations  contained  in  a 
• Viz.  od  pag.  18,  verf.  18.  f Pag.  13.  J Pag.  14, 
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collection  of  IraCls  already  mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  Cotton 
manufcript  and  frequently  referred  to  in  the  courfc  of  this  enquiry 
concerning  the  doCtrine  and  practice  of  menfurablc  mufic.  A more 
particular  account  of  this  invaluable  manufcript,  with  a number  of 
copious  extracts  therefrom, , is  in fe.rted  in  that  part  of  this  work 
wherein  the  aid  of  fuch  intelligence  as  it  abounds  with  feems  moll 
ncceflary. 

It  is  true  that  for  this  purpofc  recourfe  might  have  been  had  to  the 
printed  works  of  Franchinus,  Glareanns,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
who  have  written  on  the  fubjeCt,  and  vvhofe  authority  in  this  rcfpeCt 
is  unquedionable.  But  to  this  it  is  anlvvercd,  that  not  only  Gla- 
reanus,  but  Franchinus,  who  on  account  of  his  antiquity  is  juftly 
deemed  the  Father  of  our  prefent  mufic,  reprefent  the  Cantus  Men- 
furabilis  as  in  a (late  of  maturity  : and  our  bufinefs  here  is  not  fo  much 
to  explain  the  principles  of  the  fcience,  as  to  trace  its  progrefs,  and 
mark  the  feveral  gradations  through  which  it  is  arrived  to  that  Bate 
0/  perfection  in  which  we  now  behold  it. 

If  this  be  allowed,  it  will  follow  that  in  a regular  deduClionof  the 
feveral  improvements  from  time  to  time  made  in  mufic,  the  earlieft 
accounts  are  the  bed  : and,  fetting  afide  other  evidences,  when  it  has 
been  mentioned  that  the  MS.  above  referred  to  abounds  with  fre- 
, quent  commendations  of  learned  and  fkilful  muficians,  fuch  as  Guido, 
Boetius,  Johannes  De  Muris,  and  others  now  lets  known,  but  who 
are  notwithftanding  highly  celebrated  by  its  author,  while  the  names 
of  Franchinus  and  Glareanus  do  not  once  occur  in  it : when  all  this 
is  confidcred,  the  point  of  precedence  in  refpeCt  of  antiquity,  which 
is  all  that  is  now  contended  for,  will  appear  to  be  in  a manner  fettled, 
and  we  (hall  be  driven  to  allow  that  in  this  particular  the  teflimo- 
ny  of  thefe  writers  is  of  lefs  authority  than  the  manufcript  here 
fpoken  of. 

For  this  reafon  the  following  types,  as  being  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, are  here  inferted  as  a fpecimen  of  the  method  which  the  an- 
cient writers  made  ufe  of,  to  reprefent  the  feveral  degrees  of  meafures, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  are  generated.  The  author,  whoever 
he  was,  has  given  them  the  name  of  mufical  trees,  and  although 
Doni  in  his  treatife  De  Pra'ftantia  Mufic*  Vetcris*  in  ridicule  of 

• Pag.  16,  where  the  author  is  unwarrantably  fevcrc  in  his  cenfure  of  rythmical  mufic, 
anti  the  characters  ufed  to  denote  it. 
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diagrams  in  this  form,  terms  them  caul  i- flowers,  they  fcem  very 
well  to  anfwer  the  end  of  their  invention. 
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The  feveral  other  fpccies  of  mode,  time,  and  prolation,  are  re- 
prefented  in  like  manner,  mutatis  mutandis  j and  the  laft  or  mod 
minute  divifion  of  the  greater  quantity  in  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  is 
exhibited  in  a feheme  that  gives  to  the  triple  long  no  fewer  than 
eighty-one  minims,  and  may  be  eafily  conceived  of,  by  means  of  the 
two  foregoing  examples. 

None  of  the  feveral  modal  charadters  deferibed  by  Motley,  are  an- 
nexed to  any  of  the  foregoing  types  ; nor  do  any  of  thofc  marks  or 
figns,  invented  to  denote  the  time  and  prolation,  occur  among  them  j 
but  the  author  has  in  a fubfequent  paragraph  given  an  explanation  of 
them,  which  coincides  very  nearly  with  that  of  Morley.  The  aug- 
mentation of  meafures,  by  placing  a point  after  a breve  or  other  cha- 
rade r,  is  alfohcre  mentioned,  as  arc  likewife  fundry  methods  of  diminu- 
tion. 
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tion,  whereby  a perfect  meafure  is  rendered  imperfcCt ; and  amongft 
the  reft  the  diminution  by  red  characters,  which  he  fays  are  ufed  in 
motets,  and  frequently  in  thofe  of  Philippas  de  Vitriaco,  for  three  rca- 
fons,  namely,  to  fignify  a change  in  the  mode,  the  time,  or  the  pro- 
lation.  As  to  the  Paufes  or  Refts,  the  marks  or  characters  made  ufe 
of  by  the  ancient  writers  to  denote  them,  correfpond  exactly  with 
thofe  which  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  other  writers  on  the  fubjcCt 
of  menfurable  mufic. 

The  foregoing  pages  contain  an  account  of  the  invention  of,  and 
the  fucceflive  improvements  made  in,  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  which 
as  it  is  collected  from  the  writings  of  fundry  authors  extant  only  in 
manuscript,  and  whofc  works  were  probably  compofed  for  the  in- 
ftruCtion  of  particular  fraternities  in  different  countries,  and  at  diffe- 
rent times,  and  confequently  had  never  received  the  fanCtion  of  pub- 
lic approbation,  is  neceffarily  incumbered  with  difficulties  : the  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  that  this  branch  of  mufical  fcience  had  not  acquired 
any  great  degree  of  liability  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ; for  this  reafon  the  farther  confideration  of  menfurable  mu- 
fic,  and  fuch  a reprefentation  of  the  meafures  of  time,  with  their 
feveral  modifications  as  correfponds  with  the  modern  practice,  is  re- 
ferred to  that  part  of  the  prefent  work,  where  only  it  can  with  pro- 
priety be  inferted. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  effcCts  of  this  invention,  and  of  the  im- 
provements which  by  the  introduction  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis 
were  made  in  mafic,  it  will  be  ncceffary  to  take  a view  of  the  flate 
of  the  fcience  in  the  ages  next  preceding  the  time  of  this  difeovery  > 
and  though  fomc  of  thofe  writers,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  live 
in  a more  enlightened  age,  have  affeCtcd  to  treat  the  learning  of  thofe 
times  with  contempt ; and,  overlooking  the  ingenuity  of  fuch  men 
as  Guido,  Franco,  De  Handlo,  De  Muris,  Vitriaco,  Tinftor,  and 
many  others,  have  reproached  them  with  barbarifm,  and  the  want 
of  clafiical  elegance  in  their  writings,  perhaps  there  are  fomc  who 
confidcr  philology  rather  as  fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  Icicnee,  than 
as  fcience  itfelfj  and  who  may  think  knowledge  of  more  importance 
to  mankind  than  the  form  in  which  it  is  communicated : fuch  men 
may  be  inclined  to  excufc  the  want  of  that  elegance  which  is  the 
refult  of  refinement,  and  may  be  pleated  to  contemplate  the  progrefs 
of  fcientific  improvement,  without  attending  to  the  llruCture  of  pe- 
riods, or  bringing  a Monkilh  ftyle  to  the  teft  of  Ciceronian  purity. 

The 
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The  firft  confiderablc  improvement  after  the  regulation  of  the 
tones  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  cftablifhment  of  the  chant 
known  by  his  name,  was  the  invention  of  Polyphonous  muflc,  ex- 
emplified at  firfl:  in  that  extemporaneous  kind  of  harmony,  which 
was  anciently  Ggnihed  by  the  term  Defcant 

Guido,  befides  new  modelling  the  fcale,  and  converting  the  an- 
cient tetrachords  into  hexachords,  found  out  a method  of  placing  the 
points  in  the  fpaces,  as  well  as  on  the  lines.  This,  together  with  the 
cliffs,  rendered  the  Gave  of  five  lines  nearly  commenfuratc  to  the 
whole  fyflem,  and  fuggefled  the  idea  of  written  dcfcant,  for  the  no- 
tation whereof  nothing  more  was  required  than  an  oppofition  of 
point  to  point ; and  to  mufic  written  according  to  this  method  of  no- 
tation, the  monks,  very  foon  after  its  invention,  gave  the  name  of 
Contrapundfum,  Contrapunto,  or  Counterpoint;  appellations,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  fo  flrongly  favouring  of  the  barbarifm  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  firft  introduced,  as  not  to  be  atoned  for  by  their 
precifion. 

From  hence  it  will  pretty  clearly  appear  that  counterpoint,  that  is 
to  fay  the  method  of  deferibing  defcant  by  fuch  characters  as  we 
now  ufe,  was  the  invention  of  Guido.  But  it  does  by  no  means 
follow  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  fymphoniac  mufic ; on  the  con- 
trary it  has  been  fhewn  that  it  was  in  ufe  among  the  northern  inha- 
bitants of  this  kingdom,  and  that  fo  early  as  the  eighth  century,  and 
that  Bede  had  given  it  the  name  of  Defcant. 

To  the  evidences  already  mentioned  in  fupport  of  this  aflertion,  it 
may  here  be  added,  that  the  invention  and  ufe  of  the  organ  amounts 
to  little  lefs  than  a proof  that  fymphoniac  mufic  was  known  long  be- 
fore Guido’s  time.  The  fadt  Bands  thus  : the  organ,  not  to  rcaifume 
the  enquiry  as  to  the  time  of  its  invention,  was  added  to  church  mu- 
fic by  pope  Vitalianus,  who,  as  fome  fay,  was  advanced  to  the  pa- 


• If  we  allow  for  the  difference  between  written  and  extemporary  mulic  it  will  appear 
that  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word  Defcant  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  eighth 
century.  See  the  preceding  volume,  pag.  408.  For  a very  learned  mufical  lexicographer 
thus  explains  it. 

Discanto  fltal.]  P.scantus  [Lat.]  quafi  Biscantcs,  i e.  diverfus  cantus,  not 
only  hecaufe  this  part  being  the  highefl  of  many  admits  of  the  moll  coloratures,  divifions, 
graces,  an 1 variations  of  any,  but  becaufc  the  earlier  writers  among  the  moderns  ufed  to 
call  a figurate  fong,  in  con'radiflimflion  to  Canto  fcrmo  or  Plain-long,  Dilcatitum;  and 
what  we  now  call  the  compofing  of  figurate  mufic,  difeantare.  Walth,  Lex.  in  Art. 
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pacy  anno  655,  though  others  poftpone  him  to  the  year  663.  Thofe 
of  the  firft  clafs  fix  the  sera  of  the  introdu&ion  of  the  organ  into  the 
choral  fcrvicc  precifely  at  660,  the  others  by  confequence  fomewhat 
later.  And  Guido  himfelf,  befidcs  frequently  mentioning  the  organ 
in  the  Micrologus,  recommends  the  ufe  of  it  in  common  with  the 
monochord,  for  tuning  the  voice  to  the  feveral  intervals  contained  in 
the  feptenary. 

It  is  true  when  we  fpeak  of  the  organ  we  are  to  underftand  that 
_ there  are  two  kinds  of  inftrument  diftinguifhable  by  that  name ; the 
one,  for  the  fmallnefs  of  its  fize,  and  fimplicity  of  its  conftrudlion, 
called  the  Portative,  the  other  the  Pofitive,  or  immoveable  organ? 
both  of  thefe  are  very  accurately  deferibed  by  Ottomarus  Lufcinius, 
in  his  Mufurgia,  printed  atStrafburg  in  1536.  As  to  the  firft,  its  ufe 
was  principally  to  afiift  the  voice  in  afeertaining  the  feveral  founds 
contained  in  the  fyftem,  and  occafionally  to  facilitate  the  learning  of 
any  Cantus.  The  other  is  that  noble  inftrument,  to  the  harmony 
whereof  the  folemn  choral  fervice  has  ever  fince  its  invention  been 
fung,  and  which  is  now  degraded  to  the  accompaniment  of  difeordant 
voices  in  the  promifeuous  performance  of  metrical  pfaltnody  in  paro* 
chial  worfhip. 

Guido  might  poflibly  mean  that  the  former  of  thefe  was  proper  to 
tune  the  voice  by  ; but  he  goes  on  farther,  and  fpeaks  of  the  organ 
in  general  terms,  as  an  inftrument  to  which  the  hymns,  antiphons, 
and  other  offices  were  daily  fung  in  cathedral  and  conventual 
churches,  and  other  places  of  religious  worlhip.  Now  let  him  mean 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  above-mentioned  inftruments,  it  is 
fcarce  credible  that  during  fo  long  a period  as  that  between  800  and 
1020,  during  all  which  the  world  was  in  pofteffion  of  the  organ, 
neither  curiolity  nor  accident  fhould  lead  to  the  dilcovery  of  mufic  in 
confonance.  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  this  noble  inftrument,  fo  con- 
ftrudled  as  to  produce  the  greateft  variety  of  harmony  and  fine  mo- 
dulation, was  played  on  by  one  finger  only  f was  the  organift,  who 
mu  ft  be  fuppofed  to  be  well  {killed  in  the  nature  of  confonance, 
never  tempted  by  curiofity  to  try  its  effedt  on  the  inftrument  the  ob- 
ject of  his  ftudics,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  if  we  except  the  harp, 
then  known,  on  which  an  experiment  of  this  kind  could  poftibly  be 
made  ? did  no  accident  or  miftake,  or  laftly,  did  not  the  mere  tun- 
ing the  inftrument  from  time  to  time,  as  occafion  required,  or,  if 
that  was  not  his  duty,  the  bare  trying  if  it  were  in  tune  or  no,  teach 

him 
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him  experimentally  that  the  diateflaron,  diapentc,  and  diapafon,  to 
fay  nothing  of  the  other  confonances,  are  as  grateful  to  the  audible 
as  their  harmonical  coincidences  arc  to  the  reafoning  faculties  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  this  argument  will  carry  the  ufe  of 
fympfonniac  mufic  back  to  thofc  times  in  which  it  is  affertcd  no  fuch 
thing  was  known  ; for  it  may  be  afked,  does  not  the  hydraulic  organ 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius  as  neceflarily  prcfuppofc  mufic  in  confonancc, 
as  that  in  ufe  at  the  time  of  Guido’s  writing  the  Micrologus  ? In 
anfwer  to  this  it  is  faid,  that  the  hydraulic  organ  is  an  inftrument  fo 
very  ill  defined,  that  we  are  incapable  of  forming  to  ourfelves  any 
idea  of  its  frame,  its  conflruftion,  or  its  ufe.  Kircher  has  wreded 
Vitruvius’s  defcription  of  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  refemble  the  modern 
organ,  and  has  even  exhibited  the  form  of  it  in  the  Mufurgia ; but 
who  does  not  fee  that  the  indrument  thus  accurately  delineated  by 
him  is  a creature  of  his  own  imagination  ? and  does  he  not  deny  its 
aptitude  for  fymphoniac  mufic  by  faying  as  he  does  in  the  dronged 
and  mod  exprefs  terms,  that  after  a mod  painful  and  laborious  re- 
fearch  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  the  dighted  vediges  of  fym- 
phoniac harmony  in  either  the  theory  or  pradlicc  of  the  ancients  ? 


CHAP.  IV. 

IT  now  remains  to  take  a view  of  mufic  as  it  dood  immediately 
after  this  lad  improvement  of  Guido.  Oefcant,  in  the  original 
fenfc  of  the  word,  was  extemporaneous  fong,  a mere  energy  5 for  as 
fbon  as  uttered  it  was  lod  : it  no  where  appears  that  before  the  time 
of  Guido  any  method  of  notation  had  been  thought  of,  capable  of 
fixing  it,  or  that  the  dave  of  eight  lines,  mentioned  by  Vincentio 
Galilei,  or  that  other  of  Kircher,  on  both  which  the  points  were 
fituated  on  the  lines,  and  not  in  the  fpaces,  was  ever  ufed  for  the 
notation  of  more  than  the  Ample  melody  of  one  part ; whereas  the 
dave  of  Guido,  wherein  the  fpaces  were  rendered  as  ufeful  as  the 
lines,  not  only  brought  the  melody  into  a narrower  compafs,  but  for 
the  purpofe  of  finging  written  defcant  enabled  him,  by  means  of  the 
cliffs,  to  feparatc  and  fo  diferiminate  the  feveral  parts,  as  to  make 
the  practice  of  mufic  in  confonance,  a matter  of  final!  difficulty. 

1 The 
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The  word  Score  is  of  modern  invention,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  a 
fynonyma  to  it  in  the  monkifh  writers  on  mufic:  neverthelefs  the  me- 
thod of  writing  in  fcore  mull  have  been  pratflifed  as  well  with  them  as 
by  us,  fincc  no  man  could  know  what  be  was  about,  that  in  framings 
Cantus  did  not  difpofe  the  feveral  parts  regularly,  the  lov/eft  at  bot- 
tom, and  the  others  in  due  order  above  it.  In  Guido's  time  there 
was  no  diversity  in  the  length  of  the  notes,  the  neceflary  confequence 
whereof  was,  that  the  points  in  each  ftave  were  placed  in  oppofition 
to  thofe  in  the  others  ; and  a cantus  thus  framed  was  no  lei's  properly 
than  emphatically  called  Counterpoint. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  before  the  invention  of  the  Cantus  Men- 
furabilis  this  was  the  only  kind  of  mufic  in  confonance  ; where  it  was 
adapted  to  words  the  metre  was  regulated  by  the  cadence  of  the  fylla- 
blcs,  and  where  it  was  calculated  folcly  for  inftruments,  the  notes  in. 
oppofition  were  of  equal  length,  adjufted  by  the  Ample  radical  mea- 
fiires,  out  of  which  all  the  different  modifications  of  common  and 
triple  time,  as  we  now  call  them,  are  known  to  fpring.  But  this 
kind  of  equality  fubfifted  only  between  the  integral  parts  of  the  Can- 
tus, as  they  flood  oppofed  to  each  other  in  confonance,  and  the  radi- 
cal meafures  were  not  lefs  obvious  then  than  they  are  now.  The 
whole  of  the  Rythmopoieia  was  founded  in  the  diflin&ion  between 
long  and  Abort  quantities,  and  a foot,  confiding  folely  of  either,  is 
cffentiaily  different  from  one  in  which  they  are  combined  ; in  one  cafe 
the  Arfis  and  Thefis  are  equal ; in  the  other  they  have  a ratio  of  two 
to  one.  From  hence  there  is  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  primitive 
counterpoint,  as  being  fubjedt  to  different  general  meafures,  was  of 
two  forms,  anfwering  precifely  to  the  common  and  triple  time  of  the 
moderns.  The  former  of  thefe  may  thus  be  conceived  of. 
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And  the  latter  thus  : 


But  although  thefe  were  all  the  varieties  in  refpedt  to  time  or  mea- 
fure,  which  it  was  originally  capable  of,  counterpoint  was  even  then  fut 
ceptible  of  various  forms,  and  admitted  of  an  almoAendlefs  diverfity 
of  combinations,  arifing  as  well  from  a difference  in  the  motion  or 
progreffion  of  the  founds,  as  in  the  fuccetiion  of  confonanccs.  The 
combinations,  in  a feries  of  thofe  eight  founds  which  conftitute  the 
diapafon,  are  eftimated  at  no  fewer  than  40320.  And  in  the  cafe  of 
a cantus  in  confonance  thefe  allow  of  a multiplication  by  the  number 
of  the  additional  parts  to  the  amount  of  four.  Hence  it  is  that  in  a 
cantus  thus  conAituted,  the  iteration  of  the  fame  precife  melody  and 
harmony  is  an  event  fo  extremely  fortuitous,  that  we  eAimate  the 
chance  of  its  happening,  at  nothing. 

Another  fource  of  variety  is  difcernible  in  the  different  motions 
which  may  be  afligned  to  the  feveral  parts  of  a cantus  in  confonance, 
which,  as  they  Aand  oppofed  to  each  other,  may  be  in  either  of  the 
following  forms : 


Various  Proceffes  of  Harmony. 
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Thefe  obfervations  may  ferve  as  a general  explanation  of  the  na- 
ture of  counterpoint,  of  which  it  will  appear  there  are  feveral  kinds ; 
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for  the  thorough  undemanding  whereof  it  Is  ncCefTary  to  be  tetftem- 
T)ered  that  the  bafis  of  all  counterpoint  is  Ample  melody,  to  which 
the  concords  placed  in  the  order  of  point  igainft  point  are  but  auxi- 
liary. The  foundation  on  which  the  harmonical  fuperftrudhire  is 
eredled  is  termed  by  the  ancient  Italian  Writers  Canto  Fermo,  Of 
Which  the  following  is  an  example.  * 


Jk,  Ec  * - • ce  appare  - - bit  Domi  - a - mis.  * 


As  to  counterpoint,  notwithAanding  the  feveral  diviflons  of  it  into 
Contrapunttus  Cmplcx,  Contrapundlus  diminutus  five  floridus,  Con- 
trapundlns  coloratus,  Conttapundlus  fugatus,  and  many  other  kinds, 
it  is  in  truth  that  fpecies  of  harmony  only,  in  which  the  notes  con- 
tained in  the  Canto  Fermo,  and  each  of  the  other  parts,  are  of  equal 
lengths,  as  here : 


CONTRAPUNCTUS  SIMPLEX. 


This  kind  of  fymphoniac  harmony  was  doubtlefs  very  grateful  to 
the  hearers  as  long  as  it  retained  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  when 
adapted  to  words,  was  not  liable  to  any  objection  arifing  from  its 
want  of  metrical  variety ; but  in  mufic  merely  inftrumental,  the 
uniformity  of  its  cadence,  and  the  unvaried  iteration  of  the  fame  mea- 
fures,  could  not  at  length  fail  to  produce  fatiety  and  dilguft.  For  it  is 
not  in  the  bare  affinity  or  congruity  of  founds,  though  ever  fo  well  ad- 
jufted,  combined,  or  uttered,  that  the  ear  can  long  find  fatisfadlion  : 
this  is  experienced  by  thofe  who  Audy  that  branch  of  mufical  fcience 
known  by  the  name  of  continued  or  thorough  bafs,  the  private  prac- 
tice whereof,  whether  it  be  on  the  organ,  harpfichord,  arch-lute,  or 

• From  a MS.  cited  by  Martini,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Storia  della  MuGca,  torn.  I.  pag.  187. 
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any  other  ioftrumcnt  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  in  a (hort  time  be- 
comes irkfome.  But  the  invention  of  the  different  meafures  for 
time,  together  with  the  paufes  or  refts,  and  alfo  of  the  ligatures, 
gave  rife  to  another  fpccies,  in  which  the  rigorous  oppofition  of  point 
to  point  was  difpenfed  with  j and  this  relaxation  of  a rule  which, 
while  it  was  obferved,  held  the  invention  in  fetters,  gave  rife  to 
thofe  other  fpecies  of  harmony  above-enumerated,  improperly  called 
counterpoint. 

The  Contrapunftus  diminutus  was  evidently  the  firfl  improvement 
of  the  Contrapundtgs  (implex,  in  which  it  is  obferyable  that  the 
notes  oppofed  in  the  Canto  Fermo  are  more  in  number,  and  confc- 
quently  lets  in  value,  than  the  latter  of  this  fpecies.  The  following, 
though  not  a very  ancient  compofition,  may  ferve  as  an  example  : 


CONTRAPUNCTUS  DIMINUTUS,  five  FLORIDUS. 


This  was  followed  by  the  introdudlion  of  little  points,  imitations, 
colligations  of  notes,,  and  refponfive  paffages,  not  fo  elegant  in  their 
ftru&urc  and  contrivance  as,  but  fomewhat  refembbng,  the  fugue  of 
modern  times.  , 

The  rudiments  of  this  fpecies  are  difcernible  in  the  following, 
Kyric,  faid  to  have  been  compofed  about  the  year  1473  *. 

* Martini,  Storia  dtlia  i.IuCca,  tom.  I.  pag.  188. 
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CANTO  FIGURATO. 
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To  this  latter  kind  of  mufic  were  given  the  epithets  of  Figurate, 
Coloured,  and  many  others  of  the  like  import.  The  Italians  to  this 
day  call  it  Canto  Figurato,  and  oppofe  it  to  Contrapunto  or  counter- 
point. Other  countries  have  relaxed  the  fignification  of  the  word. 
Defcant,  and  have  given  that  name  to  counterpoint ; and  the  two- 
kinds  are  now  diftinguillied  by  the  appellations  of  Plain  and  Figurato.- 
defcant. 

From-  hence  it  appears  that  the  word  Defcant,  confidered  as  a* 
noun,  has  acquired  a lecondary  fignification ; and  that  it  is  now  ufedi 
to  denote  any  kind  of  mufleal  compofition  of  more  parts  than  one 
and  as  to  the  verb  formed  from  it,  it  has,  like  many  others,  acquired! 
a metaphorical  fenfe,  as  in  the  following  palf.ige  : 

* And  Defcant. on  mine  own  deformity. ’ 

Shakcfpeare,  Rich.  IIP. 

But  neither  can  irs  original  meaning  be  tmderftood,  nor  the  pro- 
priety and  elegance  of  the  above  figure  be  difeerned,  without  a (.lean 
and  prccife  idea  of  the  nature  of  defcant,  properly  fo  called. 

If. 
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If  we  compute  the  diftance  in  refpedt  of  time  between  the  laft  im- 
provement of  the  Cantus  Ecclefiafticus  by  St.  Gregory,  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  by  Franco,  it  will  be  found  to  in- 
clude near  five  hundred  years  ; and  although  that  period  produced  a 
great  number  of  writers  on  the  fubjedt  of  mafic,  whofe  names  and 
works  have  herein  before  been  mentioned,  in  chronological  order,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  lead  effort  was  made  by  any  of  them  to- 
wards fuch  an  improvement  as  that  of  Franco,  which  is  the  more 
to  be  wondered  at  as  the  ratio  of  accents,  which  is  what  we  are  to 
underftand  by  the  term  Profody,  was  underftood  to  a tolerable  de- 
gree of  exadtnefs,  even  after  the  general  declenfion  of  literature ; and 
long  before  the  commencement  of  that  period  was  deemed,  as  it  is 
now,  a neceflary  part  of  grammar.  St.  Auftinhas  written  a treatife 
on  the  various  mcafurcs  of  the  ancient  verfe,  and  our  countryman 
Bede  has  written  a difcourfe  De  Metrica  Ratione ; but  it  feems  that 
neither  of  them  ever  thought  of  applying  the  ratio  of  long  and  fhort 
meafures  to  mufic,  abftradted  from  verfe.  ' . . 

Neither  can  it  be  reafonably  inferred  from  any  thing  that  Ifaac 
Vofiiils  has  faid  in  his  treatife  Dc  Poematum  Cantu  et  Viribus  Ryth- 
mi,  admitting  all  that  he  has  advanced  in  it  to  be  true,  that  the 
Rythmopoieia  of  the  ancients  had  any  immediate  relation  to  Mufic  : 
it  fhould  rather  feem  by  his  own  teftimony  to  refer  folely  to  the 
Poetry  of  the  ancients,  and  to  be  as  much  a branch  of  grammar  as 
profody  is  at  this  day.  This  however  is  certain  that  the  ancient  me- 
thod of  notation  appears  to  be  calculated  for  no  other  end  than  barely 
to  fignify  the  diverfities  of  founds  in  refpedl  of  their  acutenefs  and 
gravity.  Nor  do  any  of  the  fragments  of  ancient  mufic  now  extant 
furniffi  any  means  of  afeertaining  the  refpedtive  lengths  of  the  founds, 
other  than  the  metre  of  the  verfes  to  which  they  are  adapted.  It 
may  perhaps  be  urged  as  a reafon  for  the  practice  of  adjufting  the 
meafures  of  the  mufic  by  thofe  of  the  verfe,  rather  than  the  meafures 
of  the  verfe  by  thofe  of  the  mufic,  that  the  diftindtion  of  long  and 
fhort  times  or  quantities  could  not  with  propriety  be  referred  to 
mufic : but  this  is  to  fuppofe  that  mufic  merely  instrumental  has  no 
force  nor  efficacy  fave  what  arifes  from  affinity  of  found  j the  con- 
trary whereof  is  at  this  day„fo  manifeft,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  queftion  it : nay  the  ftrokes  on  an  anvil  have  a metrical  ratio,  and 
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the  mod  uniform  monotony  may  be  fo  broken  into  various  quantities, 
and  thefe  may  again  be  fo  combined  as  to  form  a diftindt  fpecies  ca- 
pable of  producing  wonderful  effects. 

If  this  ffiould  be  doubted,  let  it  be  confidered  that  the  Drum, 
which  has  no  other  claim  to  a place  among  the  pullatile  mufical  in- 
ftruments,  than  that  it  is  capable  of  expreffing  the  various  meafuret 
and  modifications  of  time,  owes  all  its  energy  to  that  which  in  poetry 
would  be  called  Metre,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a regular  and 
orderly  commixture  of  long  and  fhort  quantities ; but  who  can  hear 
thefe  uttered  by  the  inftrument  now  fpeaking  of,  who  can  attend  to 
that  artful  interchange  of  meafures,  which  it  is  calculated  to  exprefs, 
and  that  in  a regular  fubjedtion  to  metrical  laws,  without  feeling 
that  he  is  adted  upon  like  a mere  machine  ? 

With  the  utmoft  propriety  therefore  does  our  great  dramatic  poet 
ftyle  this  inftrument  the  Spirit-ftirring  drum;  and  with  no  lefs  policy 
do  thofe  adl  who  truft  to  its  efficacy  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  ufe  it 
as  the  means  of  exciting  that  paffion  which  the  moll  eloquent  oration 
imaginable  would  fail  to  infpire  *. 


• It  feems  that  the  old  Englifh  march  of  the  foot  was  formerly  in  high  eftimation,  as 
well  abroad  as  with  us  i its  character iflic  is  dignity  and  gravity,  in  which  relpect  it  differs 
greatly  from  the  French,  which,  as  it  is  given  by  Merfennus,  is  brifle  and  alert.  Sir  Roger 
Williams,  a gallant  Low-country  foldier  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  who  has  therefore 
a place  among  the  worthies  o Lloyd  and  Winftanley,  had  once  a converfation  on  this  fub- 
ieft  with  marfhal  Biron,  a French  general.  The  marfhal  obferved  that  the  Englifh  march 
Ming  beaten  by  the  drum  was  flow,  heavy,  and  fluggifh  : ‘ I'hat  may  be  true,’  anfwered 
Sir  Roger,  ' but  flow  as  it  is,  it  has  travetfed  your  matter's  country  from  one  end  to  the 
4 other.’  This  bon  mot  is  recorded  in  one  of  thofe  little  entertaining  boohs,  written  by 
Crouch  the  bookfeller  in  the  Poultry,  and  publifhed  about  the  end  of  the  lafl  century, 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Robert  llurton  ; the  hook  here  referred  to  is  entitled  Admira- 
ble Curiofities,  Rarities,  and  Wonders  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; the  ftory  is 
to  be  met  with  in  pag.  5,  of  it,  but  where  elfc  is  not  faid. 

Notwithflanding  the  many  late  alterations  in  the  difeipline  and  cxercife  of  our  troops, 
and  the  introduction  of  fifes  and  other  inftruments  into  our  martial  mufic,  it  is  faid  that 
the  old  Englifh  march  is  ftill  in  ufe  with  the  foot.  Mr.  Walpole  has  been  very  happy  in 
difeovering  a manufeript  on  parchment,  purporting  to  be  a warrant  of  Charles  I.  direct- 
ing the  revival  of  the  march  agreeable  to  the  form  thereto  fubjoined  in  mufical  notes  figned 
by  his  m.ijcflv,  and  countrrfigncd  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry,  the  then  carl  mar- 
(hal.  This  curious  manufeript  was  found  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Huntingdon  in  an  old 
cheft,  anil  as  the  parchment  has  at  one  comer  the  arms  of  his  lordfhip's  predeceflor,  then 
living,  Mr.  Walpole  thinks  it  probable  that  the  order  was  fent  to  all  lords  lieutenants  of 
counties.  , 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  warrant,  and  of  the  mufical  notes  of  the  march,  taken 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  I.  pag.  201. 

« CHARLES 
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It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  foregoing  deduction  of  the  im- 
provements made  in  mufic,  counterpoint  was  mentioned  as  the  laft 
that  preceded  the  invention  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis.  To  fhew 
the  importance  of  this  laft,  it  was  neceffary  to  ftate  the  defers  in 
that  fpecies  of  harmony  which  admitted  of  no  metrical  variety.  It 
was  alfo  neceffary  in  the  next  place  to  fhew  that  although  the  Ryth- 
mopoieia  of  the  ancients  has  long  ceafed  to  be  underftood,  yet  that 
the  rudiments  of  it  fubfifl  even  now  in  the  profody  of  the  gram- 
marians. Seeing  then  that  the  art  of  combining  long  and  fhort  quan- 
tities, and  the  fubjeQing  them  to  metrical  laws  was  at  all  times 
known,  it  may  be  afked  wherein  did  the  merit  of  Franco’s  invention 
confift?  The  anfwer  is,  in  the  transferring  of  metre  from  poetry  or 
verfe  to  mere  found;  and  in  the  invention  of  a fyftem  of  notation,  by 
means  whereof  all  the  pofiible  modifications  of  time  arc  definable, 
and  that  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  exatftnefs. 

But  the  merit  of  Franco’s  invention,  and  the  fubfequent  im- 
provement of  it  by  De  Muris  and  other  writers,  are  beft  to  be  judged 
of  by  their  confequcnces,  which  were  the  union  of  the  Mclopoieia 
with  the  Rythmopoieia,  or,  in  other  words.  Melody  and  Metre  ; 
and  from  hence  fprung  all  thofe  various  fpecies  of  counterpoint, 
which  are  included  under  the  general  appellation  of  Canto  Figu- 
rato.  The  firft  and  mod:  obvious  improvement  of  counterpoint, 
which,  as  has  been  already  fhewn,  was  originally  fimple,  and  con- 
fided in  a ftridt  oppofition  of  note  to  note,  is  vifible  in  that  which  is 

« CHARLES  REX, 

( Whereas  the  ancient  cuftome  of  nations  hath  ever  bene  to  ufc  one  certaine  and  con- 

* ftant  forme  of  march  in  the  war  res,  whereby  to  be  diftiuguifhed  one  from  another.  And 
■*  the  march  of  this  our  Englifh  nation,  fo  famous  in  ail  the  honourable  atchievements  and 
‘ glorious  warres  of  this  our  kingdome  in  forraigne  parts  [being  by  the  approbation  of 
‘ urangers  themfelves  confeft  and  acknowledged  the  bell  of  all  marches}  v§as  through  the 
' negligence  and  careleftiiefs  of  drummers,  and  by  long  difcontinuance  fo  altered  and 

* changed  from  the  ancient  gravitie  and  majeflic  thereof,  as  it  was  in  danger  utterly  to 

* have  bene  loft  and  forgotten.  It  pleafed  our  late  dcare  brother  prince  Henry  to  revive 
‘ and  rcclific  the  fame  by  ordayning  an  eftablifliment  of  one  certaine  meafure,  which  was 

* beaten  in  his  prefence  at  Greenwich  anno  1610.  In  confirmation  whereof  wee  are 

* gracioufly  pleafed,  at  the  inftance  and  humble  fute  of  our  tight  trufty  and  right  well-be* 

* loved  coufm  and  counfellor  Edward  vifeount  Wimbledon,  to  fet  down  and  ordaine  this 
‘ prefent  eftablifliment  hereunder  exprefled.  Willing  and  commanding  all  drummers 

* within  our  kingdome  of  England  and  principalitieof  Wales  exactly  and  precifely  to  ob- 
' ferve  the  fame,  as  well  in  this  our  kingdome,  as  abroad  in  the  fervice  of  any  forraigne 

* prince  or  ftate,  without  any  addition  or  alteration  whatfoever.  To  the  end  that  fo  an- 

* cicnt,  famous,  and  commendable  a cuftome  may  be  preferred  as  a patterne  and  prece- 

• dent 
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termed  Contrapnn&us  dimimitus  five  floridus,  wherein  thfc  notes  in 
one  part,  the  plain-fong  for  inllance,  arc  oppofed  by  others  of  a left 
value,  but  correfponding  to  the  former  in  the  general  meafure  of  its 
conftituent  found®,  of  which  kind  of  compofition  an  example  has 
herein  before  been  given.  The  fubfcquent  improvements  on  this  in- 
vention have  been  (hewn  to  be,  the  Canto  Figurato,  Canon,  and  other 

‘ doit  to  all  poftcritie.  Given  at  our  palace  of  Weftrainiler  the  feventh  day  of  February, 
‘ in  the  feventh  yeare  of  our  raigne,  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 

VOLUNTARY  before  the  MARCH. 
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■ Subfcribed  ARUNDELL  & SURREY 
* Tbia  is  a true  copie  of  the  original,  figned  by  hi*  Maj1'* 

ED.  NQRGATE,  Windier. 
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kinds  of  fymphoniacal  compofition,  all  which  arc  evidently  the  off- 
fpring  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  an  invention  fo  much  the  more  to 
be  valued,  ag  it  hag  rendered  that  fund  of  harmonical  and  metrical 
combination  almoft  infinite  in  its  extent,  which  elfe  mu  ft  long  ago 
have  been exhaufted. 

If  we  take  a view  of  mufic  in  the  ftate  in  which  Guido  left  it,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  derived  all  its  power  and  efficacy  from  the  coin- 
cidence of  fouhds,  and  that  thofe  founds  being  regulated  by  even  and 
uniform  meafures,  though  they  might  be  grateful  to  the  ear,  which 
is  delighted  with  harmony  even  in  cafes  where  it  refers  to  nothing  be- 
yond itfelf,  muft  neceflarily  fail  of  producing  thofe  effedts  which  fol- 
low from  their  being  fubjedled  to  metrical  regulations. 

Proofs  abundant  of  thefe  cfFcdts  might  be  adduced  from  the  com- 
pofitions  of  the  laft  century,  as  namely,  Cariffimi,  Stradella,  Galpa- 
rini,  and  others  of  the  Italians^  and  our  own  Purcell,  but  were  thefe 
wanting,  and  no  evidence  fubfifted  of  the  benefits  which  have  refult-  J| 
ed  to  mufic  from  the  union  of  harmony  and  metre,  thofe  of  Handel 
are  an  irrefragable  teftimony  of  the  fadt,  the  force  and  energy  of 
whofe  moft  ftudied  works  is  refblvable  into  a judicious  feledtion  of 
meafures  calculated  to  footh  or  animate,  to  attemper  or  inflame,  in 
fhort  to  do  with  the  human  mind  whatever  he  meant  to  do. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  the  Cantus  Mepfurabilis,  and 
alfo  of  Defcant,  the  knowledge  whereof  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
underftanding-  the  writers  who  fuccecded  John  Dc  Muris,  it  remains 
to  give  an  account  of  a number  of  valuable  tratfts,  compofed, 
as  it  is  conceived,  fubfequent  to  the  time  when  he  lived  and  of 
the  final  eftablifhment  of  an  harmonical  and  metrical  theory  by 
Franchinus. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  courfe  pf  thjs  work  of  a manu-- 
feript,  to  which,  for  the  want  of  another  title,  that  of  the  Cotton 
MS.  has  been  given,  and  alfo  of  another,  for  diftindiion-fake  called 
the  manufeript  of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs.i  The  former  of  thefe  is 
now  rendered  ufelefe  by  the  fire  that  happened  at  Afhburnham- 
houfe.  But  before  this  difoftrous  event  a copy  of  the  firft  of  thefe 
manuferipts,  not  fo  complete  as  could  be  wifhed,  as  wanting  many 
of  the  diagrams  and  examples  in  notes  occafionally  inferted  by  way 
of  illuftration,  had  becu  procured  and  made  at  the  expence  of  the 

late 
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l*te  Dr.  Pepufch.  As  to  the  other  manufcript,  that  of  Waltham 
Holy  Crofs,  it  formerly  belonged  to  fomc  perfon  who  was  fo  much 
a friend  to  learning  as  to  oblige  Dr.  Pepufch  with  permiffion  to 
copy  it,  and  his  copy  thereof  is  extant.  The  original  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Weft,  the  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  whot 
adluated  by  the  fame  generous  fpirit  as  the  former  owner,  has 
vouchfafed  the  ufe  of  it  for  the  furtherance  of  this  work.  Thefe 
aftiftances  afford  the  means  of  giving  an  account  of  a number  of 
curious  tradls  on  the  fubjedl  of  mufic,  which  hardly  any  of  the  writers 
on  that  fcience  feem  ever  to  have  fecn,  and  which  perhaps  are  now 
no  where  elfe  to  be  found. 

The  firft  of  thefe  maoufcripts  contains  trafls  by  different  authors, 
moft  of  whom  feem  to  have  been  well  (killed  in  the  iefs  abftrafe  parts 
of  the  fcience.  The  compiler  of  this  work  is  unknown*  but  the  time 
when  it  was  completed  appears  by  the  following  note  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  firft  trail : 

* Finito  libro  reddatur  gloria  Chrifto.  Expliciunt  Regular  cum 
* additionibus : finit®  die  Veneris  proximo  antePentecoft,  anno 
4 domini  millefimo  tricentifimo  vicefimo  fexto,  et  cstera, 
4 Amen.’ 

Of  the  firft  trail,  which  bears  the  title  of 4 Regul®  cum  maximis 
4 magiftri  Franconis,  cum  additionibus  aliorum  Mulicorum,  compi- 
4 latee  A Roberto  deHandlo,’  feme  mention  has  already  been  made;  and 
as  toFranco,  the  author  of  the  Rules  and  Maxims,  an  account ofhim, 
of  his  country,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  alfo  been  givfch*. 
Of  his  commentator  De  Handlo,  bifhop  Tanner  has  taken  fomd 
notice  in  his  Bibliotheca ; but  as  his  account  refers  folely  to  the 
manufcript  now  before  us,  the  original  whereof  it  is  probable  he  had 
feen,  it  feems  that  he  was  unable  to  fay  more-efhim  than  appears 
upon  the  face  of  this  his  work. 

As  to  the  commentary,  it  is  written  in  dialogue  j the  fpeakers 
are  Franco  himfelf  and  Dc  Handlo,  and  other  occafional  interlocu- 
tors. The  fubjeil  of  it  is  the  art  of  denoting  the  time  or  duration  of 

• Supra,  png.  17,  to  which  may  be  adder!  that  in  the  Index  of  Authors,  at  the  end  of 
Martini's  iirit  volume,  is  the  following  article:  1 F**nconus  PariCenfis.  An  Cantu* 

• Menfurabilis.  Codex  Ambrofianus  fignat  D.  5,  in  ful.’  which  is  probably  no  other 
than  a copy  of  the  traits  there  aferi bed  to  him. 

Z 2 ■ . mufi- 
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mufical  founds  by  characters  and  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  but 
that  it  contains  the  fubftancc  of  what  Johannes  De  Muris  taught  con- 
cerning that  matter.  It  confifts  of  thirteen  divifions  or  Rubrics,  as 
tjie  authpt  terms  them,  from  their  being  in  red  characters,  the  titles 
whereof  with  the  fubflapce  of  each  are  as  follow : 

Rubric  Of  the  Long,  Breve,  and  Semibreve,  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  dividing  them. 

v Rubric  II,  Of  the  Long,  the  Semi-long*,  and  their  value,  and  of 
„ &e  Double  Long. 

Rubric  III.  How  to  diftinguifh  the  Long  from  the  Semi-long, 
and  the  Breve  from  the  Semibreve  ; and  of  the  Paufes  corres- 
ponding with  each ; and  of  the  equality  of  the  Breve  and  the 
. Breve  altera. 

Rubric  IV.  Of  Semibreves,  and  their  equality  and  inequality, 

. , and  of  the  divifion  of  the  Modes  [of  time]  and  how  many  ought 
to  be  afTumed. 

, ]LJnder  this  head  the  author  mentions  one  Petrus  De  Cruce  as  a 
ppmpofer  of  motets ; the  names  of  Petrus  Le  Vifor,  and  Johannes 
Gariandia  alfo  occur  as  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue. 

Rubric  V.  Of  the  Longs  which  exceed  in  value  a double  Long. 
This  rubric  exhibits  a fpecics  of  notation  unknown  to  us  at  this 
day,  namely,  a fipgle  character  encreafed  in  its  value  by  theencreafe 
pf  its  magnitude.  A practice  which  will  be  belt  underftood  from  the 
author’s  own  words,  which  are  thefe  : • A figure  having  three  qua- 
« drangles  in  it  is  called  a triple  long,  that  is  to  fay  a note  of  three 

* perfections  j if  it  has  four  it,  is  called  quadruple,  that  is  a note  of 
» four  perfections ; and  foon  to  nine,  but  no  farther.  See  the  figures 

* of  all  the  longs  as  they  appear  here. 

tHTJ  (TJQJJ  jTFfffl  mfT^l  ^THTTl 

. “ J /I  ■ I 

Rubtic  VI.  Of  the  beginnings  of  Ligatures  and  Obliquities,  and 
in  what  manner  they  are  found. 

A Ligature  is  here  defined  to  be  a mafs  of  figures,  either  in  a right 
pr  an  oblique  direction  ; and  an  Obliquity  is  faid  to  be  a folid  union 
or  connexion  of  two  afeending  or  defeending  notes  in  one.  Here 
follow  examples,  from  the  author,  of  each  : 

* This  is  but  another  same  for  the  brere. 

LI  G A- 
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LIGATURES. 


O B L I (i_U  I T I E S. 


Of  ligatures,  and  alfo  of  obliquities,  fome  arc  here  faid  to  be  with 
propriety,  others  without  propriety,  and  others  with  an  oppofitc 
propriety  ; thefe  fpecies  arc  feverally  known  by  their  beginnings. 
The  matter  of  this  rubric,  and  the  commentary  on  it  are  of  very 
little  import. 

It  is  farther  faid  that  no  additional  mark  or  character  is  to  be  made 
at  the  end  of  an  afeending  obliquity,  except  a Plica,  a word  which 
in  this  place  fignifies  that  perpendicular  ftrokc  which  is  the  termina- 
tion of  fuch  characters  as  the  long. 

Rubric  VII.  To  know  the  terminations  of  the  ligatures.  The 
beginnings  and  terminations  of  ligatures,  and  alfo  of  obliquities, 
declare  the  nature  of  the  time,  whether  it  be  perfect  or  imper- 
fect j or,  as  we  fhould  now  fay,  duple  or  triple. 

Rubric  VIII.  Teaches  alio  to  know  the  Terminations  of  the 
ligatures. 

Rubric  IX.  Concerning  the  Conjunctions  of  femibreves,  and  of  the 
figures  or  ligatures  with  which  fuch  femibreves  may  be  joined. 

Here  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Admetus  de  Aureliana,  who,  as 
alfo  the  fingers  of  Navernia,  the  name  of  a country  which  puzzled 
Morley,  and  which  probably  means  Navarre,  are  faid  to  have  con- 
joined Minoratas  and  Minims  together. 

Rubric  X.  How  the  Plicas  are  formed  in  ligatures  and  obliqui- 
ties, and  in  what  manner  a plicated  long  becomes  an  ereCt  long. 

Rubric  XI.  Concerning  the  value  of  the  Plicas. 

Rubric  XII.  Concerning  the  Paufes. 

The  paufts  are  here  faid  to  be  fix  in  number,  the  firft  of  three 
times,  the  fecond  of  two,  and  the  third  of  one.  The  fourth  is  of 
two  third  parts,  and  the  fifth  one  third  part  of  one  time.  As  to  the 
fixth  it  is  laid  to  be  of  no  time,  and  that  it  is  better  called  an  immea- 
furable  paufe,  and  that  the  ufc  of  it  is  to  fhew  that  the  laft  note  but 
one  muft  be  held  out,  although  but  a breve  or  femibreve.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  paufes  are  alfo  thus  deferibed  : a paufe  of  three  times 
o covets 
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covers  three  fpaces,  or  the  value  of  three,  namely,  two  and  two 
halves,  ,A ; a paufc  of  two  titles  covers  two  fpaces  or  one  entiie 
fpace,  and  two  halves,  B ; a paufe  of  one  time  covers  one  fpace  or 
two  halves,  C ; a paufc  of  two  perfections  of  one  time  covers  only 
two  parts  of  one'  time,  D j a paufc  of  the  third  part  of  one  Hme 
covers  the  third  part  of  one  lpace  Ej  a paufe,  which  is  faid  to  be 
immeafurable  F,  is  called  the  end  of  the  punClums,  and  covers  four 
fpaces,  their  five  forms  appear  here  : 


r 


A 

L K i 

C D 

1 1.—  

In  this  rubric  the  colloquium  is  between  Franco,  Jacobus  de  Na- 
vernia,  and  the  above-named  Johannes  de  Garlandia. 

Rubric  XIII.  How  the  Meafures  or  Modes  of  time  are  formed. 

Here  it  is  laid  down  that  there  arc  five  modes  of  time  ufed  by  the 
moderns,  the  firft  conftfting  of  all  perfedl  longs,  as  the  following 
motet : 


r m 

m H m ■ 1 ® — — 

- - m M 

J! — - ~ 

L— 1 1 ■ fi  1 1 m *| 

In  Bcthlcem 

The  fccond  mode  confills  of  a breve,  a long,  and  a bieve,  as  in 
this  example : 

The  third  of  a long,  two  breves  and  a long,  as  in  this  motet  • 
only  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  to  this  mode  belongs  a paufe  of  three 
times,  a long  going  before. 

S j ■ I*  1 

Quid  miraris  parturn  virgineum  ? 

The  fourth  mod:  is  of  two  breves,  along,  and  two  breves,  as  here 

P.ofula  primula  falve  Jelfe  virgula 

and 
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and  to  it  belongs  a paufe  of  three  times.  After  this  defignation  of 
the  fourth  mode  there  occurs  a caution,  which  will  doubtlefs  appear 
fomewhat  fingular,  namely,  that  care  mud  be  taken  that  in  the  fing- 
ing  the  notes  be  not  expreffcd  in  a lafcivious  manner.  The  fifth 
mode  confifts  of  breves  and  femibreves  of  both  kinds,  that  is  to  fay, 
perfedt  and  imperfect,  as  appears  in  the  following  example  : 


r+- 

W ▼ ▼ ▼ IT  ▼ ▼ ’▼  * . 

..  .... 

Agmina  fidelium  Katerina  novum 

melos 

promcrc 

• 4 yr 

, H * 

ir 

**  £ ip 

¥= 

Regina  Rcgni  glorie  Sola  falvc  llngu-laris  gratie 


From  this  mode,  it  Is  faid,  proceed  a great  number  of  melodies  or 
airs,  the  names  whereof  can  fcarcely  be  rendered  in  Englifh,  as 
namely,  Hockets*,  Rundelli,  Balladea,  Core*,  Cantusfradli,  Eftam- 
pctx,  Floritur*.  It  feems  that  thefe  five  modes  may  be  mixed  or 
ufed  interchangeably,  in  which  refpedt  they  agree  with  the  modes  in 
ufe  at  this  day.  The  whole  of  the  explanation  of  this  laft  rubric 
comes  from  the  mouth  of  De  Handlo,  the  author  of  the  traft, 
which  he  concludes  with  words  to  this  purpofed  : * Every  mode  of 

* meafures,  and  every  meafure  of  cantus  is  included  in  the  above  five 

* modes  and  rules,  and  maxims  for  their  ufe  and  application  might 

* be  given  without  end;  nevcrthelefs  attend  to  the  inflrudlions  con- 

* tained  in  this  fmall  volume.  All  that  now  hear  me  are  fingers, 

* therefore  pray  fervently  to  God  for  the  life  of  the  writer.  Amen.’ 

C H A P.  V. 

TO  the  traft  of  De  Handlo,  the  next  in  order  that  occurs  is  a 
difeourfe  by  an  anonymous  author,  entitled  ‘ Tradlatus  diver- 
• farum  Figurarum  per  quas  dulcisModisdifcantantur-f-’,  to  appearance 
a compendium  of  the  doctrine  of  De  Muris,  containing  in1  the  begins 

* An  cxplanaiion  of  this  ftrange  word  will  be  met  with  in  a fubfequent  page, 
f This  trait  contains  molt  evidently  a fummary  of  (lie  impiovcmcnts  ol  lie  Muris  on 
tbe  Cantus  Menfucabilis,  but  by  an  unaccountable  imitate  he  is  here  called  Egitlius  in- 
ilcad  of  Johannes,  a name  which  docs  not  once  occur  in  any  of  the  authors  that  have  been 

cuu- 
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ning  of  it  a remarkable  culogium  on  him  by  the  name  of  Egidius  de 
Muris,  or  de  Morino,  viz.  that  he,  as  it  pleafed  God,  moft  carefully, 
and  to  his  great  glory,  fcarched  into  and  improved  the  mufjcal  art.  Sa 
that  the  charaders,  namely,  the  double  Long Long  Brevo 

Semibreve  ♦,  Minim  are  now  made  manifeft. 

Herein  alfo  are  treated  of  the  paufes  or  reds,  which,  as  well  as 
the  characters  to  denote  the  length  or  duration  of  the  fevetal  notes, 
are  laid  to  be  of  his  invention;  alfo  of  the  feveral  methods  of 
augmentation  in  the  value  of  the  notes  by  a point,  and  dimi- 
nution by  a variation  of  the  character  in  rcfpcCt  of  colour,  that 
is  to  fay,  either  by  making  it  black  or  red,  full  or  void,  or  by 
making  it  with  a tail  or  without,  are  here  enumerated.  Next 
follow  certain  precepts,  tending  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  def- 
cant,  whereby  it  appears  that  the  tenor  being  in  one  mode  of 
meafure  or  time,  the  dclcant  may  be  another ; this  may  be  con- 
ceived, if  it  be  underftood  that  the  metres  coincide  in  the  general 
divifion  of  them,  otherwife  it  feems  to  be  abfolutely  impoflibie. 

The  ufe  of  red  characters  is  but  barely  hinted  at  in  the  trad  now 
citing  : indeed  the  author  does  no  more  than  intimate  that  where  it 
is  neceiTary  to  diminifh  the  value  of  notes  by  a third  part,  making 
thofe  imperfed  which  elfe  would  be  perfed,  it  may  be  done  either 
by  evacuating  them,  or  making  them  red,  * when  the  writer  has 
* wherewithal  to  do  fo.’ 

JTbis  kind  of  alteration  in  the  value  by  a change  in  the  colour  of 
notes,  occurs  frequently  in  old  compolitions,  and  is  mentioned  by 
moft  authors,  who  when  they  fpeak  of  the  diverfity  of  colour* 
mention  black  full  and  black  void,  and  red  full  and  red  void  : 
Ncverthslefs  in  a very  curious  ancient  poem,  entitled  A Trea- 
tife  betweene  Trouth  and  Information,  printed  at  the  end  of  Skel- 
ton’s works,  there  is  the  following  paffage,  whereby  it  may  feem 
that  Vert  or  Green,  was  alfo  ufed  among  muficians  to  note  a diver- 
fity of  charader. 

confulted  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  We  mult  therefore  look  on  the  char-after  above 
given  of  Giles,  to  be  intended  for  John,  De  Muris.  It  feems  that  Mr.  Caflev,  bv  a miitakc 
of  a different  kind,  looked  upon  this  trait  as  having  been  written  by  Giles  i)e  Muris. 
Sec  his  Catalogue,  pag.  310 ; but  Dr.  Pepufch’s  copy,  for  the  original  lias  been  reforted 
to  and  appears  to  be  not  legible,  contains  the  following  rubric  title  of  the  trad  inquef- 
tion : 4 Alim  Tractatulus  dc  Mulica  inccrto  Authorc.’ 

3I» 
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g'n  nntfnhr  gf  Ijabr  Icmcb  iiii  colors  ag  tlji*, 

JSlahc,  ful  blahc,  £>ertc,  attb  in  Ipkctopfc  rrbbc ; 

23p  rfjcfr  rolor*  manp  fubtill  alteration*  tljcre  ig, 

Cftat  toil  bfffik  011c  rljo  in  tonping  be  be  totU  rpeb. 

The  author  of  this  poem  was  William  Cornylh,  of  the  royal 
chapel  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a man  Co  eminent  for  his  (kill  in 
mufic,  that  Morley  has  alligned  him  a place  in  his  catalogue  of  Eng- 
lifh  muficians,  an  honour,  which,  to  judge  of  him  by  many  of  his 
compofitions  now  extant,  he  feems  to  have  well  deferved  ; and  thefe 
'cor.fiderations  do  naturally  induce  a fufpicion,  if  not  a belief,  that 
notwithftanding  the  filence  of  other  writers  in  this  refpedt,  Greea 
charadicrs  might  fometimes  be  made  ufc  of  in  mufical  notation. 

But  a little  refledtion  on  the  paflage  will  fuggeft  an  emendation 
that  renders  it  confident  with  what  others  have  faid  on  the  fubjcS. 
In  fhort,  if  we  read  and  point  it  thus  : 

mufpbc  J babe  Irmcb  iiii  color*  ■,  ag  tlji*, 

23Iahr  ful,  btahe  voide,  anb  in  Ipftetotfe  rebbt, 

it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  is  found  mufical  dodtrine. 

The  next  in  order  of  the  tradts  contained  in  the  Cotton  manufeript 
is  a very  copious,  elaborate,  and  methodical  difcourle  on  the  fcience 
of  muAc  in  general,  by  an  unknown  author.  The  initial  words  of  it 
are  ‘ Pro  aliquali  notitia  de  mufica  habenda it  begins  with  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  mufic,  which  he  fays  is  derived  either  from  the 
Mufes,  or  from  the  Greek  word  Moys,  fignifying  water,  becaufe 
without  water  or  moifturc  no  fweetnefsof  foundcanfubfift*.  Boetius’s 

* That  there  is  fuch  a Greek  word  as  Moys  does  not  any  where  appear.  Kircher,  who 
adopts  this  far-fetched  etymology  of  the  wordMuGc,  lays  that  it  is  an  Hebrew  appellation, 
Mufurg.  tom  I.  pag.  4*  but  in  this  he  elfewhere  contradicts  himfelf,  by  aliening  that 
it  is  an  ancient  Egyptian  or  Coptic  word  ; and  this  is  rather  to  be  credited  becaufe  it  is 
faid  in  feripture  that  Moles,  or  as  he  is  alfo  called,  Moyfes,  was  fo  named  becaufe  he  was 
taken  out  of  the  water.  Exod.  chap.  ii.  ver.  10.  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  name  was 
given  him,  not  by  his  Hebrew  parents,  but  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  an  Egyptian  princcfs. 

The  meaning  of  the  above  paffage  is  very  obfeure,  unlefs  it  be  known  that  the  ancient 
Egyptian  litui  or  pipes  were  made  ol  the  reeds  and  papyrus  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Nile,  or  in  other  marlhy  places : wherefore  it  is  laid  that  without  water,  the  efficient  caufe 
■of  mufic,  there  can  be  no  fweetnefs  of  found.  Martini,  Stor.  dell.  Muf.  tom.  II.  pag.  a, 
very  juftly  remarks  on  the  credulity  of  Kircher  in  entertaining  this  wild  anil  extravagant 
conjecture.  The  molt  probable  derivation  of  the  word  mufic  is  from  Msrar  the  Mufes,  who 
are  faid  to  have  excelled  in  it,  andare  conltanily  reprefented  playing  on  mufical  inllruments. 

Vol.  II.  A a divi— 
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divifion  of  mufic  into  mundane,  humane,  and  inftrumental,  is  here 
adopted.  The  firft,  fays  this  author,  refults  from  the  orderly  effedts 
of  the  elements,  the  feafons,  and  the  planets.  The  fecond  is  evi- 
dent in  the  conftitution  and  union  of  the  foul  and  body.  And  the 
third  is  produced  by  the  human  voice,  or  the  adlion  of  human  organs 
on  certain  inftruments.  He  next  proceeds  to  give  diredlions  for  the 
making  of  a monochord,  which  as  they  differ  but  little  from  thofc  of 
Guido,  it  is  not  necelfary  here  to  repeat.  It  is  however  worth  ob- 
ferving,  that  he  recommends  for  that  purpofe  fomc  inftrument  emit- 
ting found  as  a Viol  [Vielle,  Fr.]  a circumflance  that  in  fome  fort 
afeertains  the  antiquity  of  that  inftrument,  of  which  there  are  now 
fo  many  fpecies,  and  which  is  probably  of  French  invention. 

He  next  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  confonances,  in 
which  it  is  evident  that  he  follows  Boetius.  Indeed  we  may  conclude 
that  his  intelligence  is  derived  from  the  Latin  writers  only,  and  not 
from  the  Greeks  ; not  only  becaufe.  the  Greek  language  was  very 
little  underftood,  even  among  the  learned  of  thofe  times,  but  alfo 
becaufe  this  author  himfelf  has  (hewn  his  ignorance  of  it  in  a defini- 
tion given  by  him  of  the  word  Ditone,  which,  fays  he,  is  compounded 
of  Dia,  a word  fignifying  Two,  and  Tonos,  a Tone,  whereas  it  is 
well  known  that  it  is  a compofition  of  Dis,  twice,  and  Tonos  ; and 
that  the  Greek  prepofition  Dia,  anfwers  to  the  Englifh  by,  where- 
fore we  fay  Diapafon,  by  all;  Diapente, by  five;  Diateffaron,  by  four. 

After  afeertaining  the  difference  between  b and  in,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  a brief  explication  of  the  genera  of  the  ancients,  the  cha- 
radlers  of  the  three  he  thus  diferiminates  : the  Chromatic  as  fofr, 
and  conducing  to  lafeivioufnefs ; the  Enarmonic  as  hard  and  difguft- 
ing  ; and  the  Diatonic  as  modeft  and  natural ; and  it  is  to  this  genus 
that  the  divifion  of  the  monochord  by  tones  and  femitones  is  adapted. 

What  immediately  follows  feems  to  be  little  elfc  than  an  abridge- 
ment of  Boetius,  whofe  work  De  Mufica,  the  author  feems  to 
have  ftudied  very  diligently. 

In  the  next  place  he  treats  of  the  plain  cantus  as  diflinguifhed 
from  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  which  he  makes  to  confift  of  five 
parts,  namely,  firft  the  Charadlers,  with  their  names ; fecond,  the 
Lines  and  fpaces  ; third,  the  Properties;  fourth,  the  Mutations  ; and 
fifth,  the  eight  Tropes  or  Modes.  As  to  the  firft,  he  fays  they  are  no 
2 other 
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other  than  the  feven  Latin  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  which  alfo 
are  called  Keys,  becaufe  as  a key  opens  a lock,  thefc  open  the  melo- 
dy of  mufic,  although  r Greek  is  placed  before  A,  to  fignify  that 
mufic  was  invented  by  the  Greeks.  He  then  relates,  that  fix  names 
for  the  notes  were  given  by  Guido  to  thefe  feven  letters,  ut,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  la  j and  that  he  placed  a tone  between  ut  and  re,  a 
femitone  between  mi  and  fa,  a tone  between  fa  and  sol,  and  a 
tone  between  sol  and  la,  that  the  progrefiion  might  be  according 
to  the  diatonic  genus.  But  becaufc  there  arc  more  letters  ufed  in  the 
vifion  of  the  monochord  than  there  are  notes  or  fyllables;  for  no  one  can 
afeend  above  la,  nor  defeend  below  ut,  without  a repetition  of  the 
fyllables,  feven  deduClions  were  conflituted,  which  appoint  the  place 
of  the  fyllable  ut,  and  dirndl  the  application  of  the  red  in  an  orderly 
fuccefiion.  The  place  of  ut  is  cither  at  C,  F,  or  gj  the  deduc-  1 
tions  he  fays  might  be  infinitely  multiplied,  but  feven  are  fufficient 
for  the  human  voice.  It  is  wrell  known  that  every  repetition  of  the 
letters  in  the  mufical  fcale  is  fignified  by  a change,  not  of  the  letter, 
but  of  the  character  j for  this  reafon  the  author  of  the  traCt  now  be- 
fore us  obferves,  that  immediately  after  C we  are  to  take  the  fmaller 
Roman  letters  j and  in  the  third  feries  we  are  to  ufe  other  characters 
having  the  fame  powers  j we  now  double  the  former  thus  aa,  bb, 
bb,  cc,  dd,  ee,  but  he  has  chofcn  to  exprefs  them  by  Gothic  cha- 
racters. The  fird  feries  are  termed  Graves,  the  fecond  Acutes,  and 
the  lad  Superacutes. 

Having  thus  explained  the  names  and  characters  of  the  mufical 
notes,  the  author  proceeds  to  (hew  the  ufe  of  the  lines  and  fpaecs, 
which  he  does  in  very  few  words  ; but  as  fufficient  has  been  faid  on 
that  fubjeCt  by  Guido  himfelf,  and  the  fubdance  of  his  doCtrine  is 
contained  in  an  abdraCt  of  his  own  work  hcrcin-before  given,  what 
this  author  has  faid  upon  it  is  here  purpofely  omitted.  He  mentions, 
though  without  aferibing  it  to  Guido,  the  invention  of  the  hand  for 
the  indruClion  of  boys,  and,  taking  the  left  for  an  example,  he  di- 
reCls  the  placing  ut  at  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and  the  other  notes 
in  the  places  following  : 
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He  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  Proprieties,  meaning  thereby  not 
thofcof  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  but  of  the  Monochord  j and  thefe 
he  defines  to  be  certain  affedtions,  from  which  every  cantus  takes 
the  denomination  of  Hard  or  Soft,  according  as  it  is  determined  by 
one  or  other  of  thefe  charadters  b,  or  b;  or  Natural,  which  is  when 
the  Cantus  is  contained  within  fuch  a limit,  namely,  that  of  a hexa- 
chord,  as  that  neither  the  b hard,  nor  b foft,  can  poflibly  occur:  to 
render  this  intelligible  he  adds,  that  every  cantus  which  begins  in  b 
is  fung  by  b hard  in  F,  by  b foft,  and  in  C by  nature  *. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  mutations,  which  are  necef- 
fary,  when  the  fix  fyllables  arc  too  few  to  exprefs  the  whole  Cantus  j 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cantus  requires  a conjundfion  of  an- 

• To  explaiti  this  matter  a little  more  fully,  we  mull  borrow  the  afTiflmce  of  our  coun- 
tryman Morley,  who  in  the  inftrudlions  to  Philomnthes,  his  imaginary  pupil,  tells  him. 
that  ‘ there  be  three  principal  keys,  cotiteining  the  three  natures  or  proprieties  of  finging.’ 
Which  pofttion  of  his  occafions  the  following  (liort  dialogue : 

• Phi.  Which  be  the  three  properties  of  Gnging?  Mast,  b Quarre,  Properchant, 

* and  b Molle.  Pin.  What  is  b Quarre?  Mast.  It  is  a property  of  Gnging  wherein 

* mi  is  alvraies  fuug  in  b F a b mi,  and  is  alwaics  when  you  Gng  UT  in  gamut.  Phi. 
‘ What  is  Properchant  ? Mast.  It  is  a property  of  Gnging  wherein  you  may  Gng  either 

* FA  or  mi,  in  b fa  rj  Mi,  according  as  it  (hall  be  marked  b or  thus,  £3,and  is  when  the 
‘ ut  is  in  C F a u T.  Phi.  What  ifthere  be  no  marke  ? M AST.  There  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
4 (harpefa.  Phi.  What  is  b Molle  ? Mast.  It  is  a propertie  of  Gnging,  wherein  fa 
4 mull  always  be  fung  in  b fa  hi  mi,  and  is  when  the  ur  is  in  F fa  ut.' 

Upon  this  palTage  the  following  is  the  note  of  the  author, 

44  A propertie  of  Gnging  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  difference  of 

44  plain  fongs  caufed  by  the  note  in  b fa  ^ mi  hauing  the  haife  g 

"note  either  abouc  or  belowe  it.  And  it  may  plainly  be  feen  . ■ 

41  that  thofe  three  properties  haue  not  bin  deuifed  for  prickt-  c 

44  fong;  for  you  dial  find  no  fong  included  in  fo  final  bounds  as 

44  to  touche  no  b.  And  therefore  thefe  plain  fongs  which  were  ,n~~  ~~ 

44  fo  conteined  were  called  natural!,  bccaufe  cucry  key  of  their  fix  * 

41  notes  flood  inuariable  the  one  to  the  other,  howfoeuer  the  notes 

41  were  named  j'as  from  d sot  re  to  e la  mi,  was  alwaies  a V 

44  whole  note,  whether  one  did  Gng  sol  la,  or  RE  MI,  and  fo- 

“ forth  of  others.  If  the  b had  the  femitouium  under  it,  then  was  it  noted  b,  and  was 
44  termed  b molle  or  foft  ; if  aboue  it,  then  was  it  noted  thus  tj,  and  termed  b Quadratum, 
44  or  b quarre,  hi  an  oldc  treatife,  called  T ra£tatus  quatuor  Principalitim,  I find  tlicfc  rules 
44  and  verfes, 4 Omnc  ut  incipiens  in  C cantatur  per  naturum.  in  F per  b molle.  In  g 
4 per  fcl  quadratum,’  that  is  cuery  or  beginning  in  C is  fung  by  properchant,  in  F by  b 
44  molle  or  flat  j in  g by  the  fquare  O pr  fliarpe.  The  verfes  be  thefe. 

41  C.  naturum  dat  F b molle  nunc  tibi  fignat,  g quoque 
41  b durum  tu  Temper  habes  caniturum. 

44  Which  if  they  were  no  truer  in  fubflance  than  they  be  fine  in  words,  and  right  in* 
44  qiuntilie  of  fyllahles,  wete  not  much  worth.” 

other 
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ether  hexachord,  by  certain  diagrams  of  a circular  form,  fuppofed  to 
be  taken  from  a trail  intitled  De  Quatuor  Priacipalium  *,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  note,  and  which  diagrams,,  to  the  number  of  nine- 
teen, Morley  has  given  with  his  own  improvements  ; but  the  whole 
is  a poor  contrivance,  apd  fo  much  inferior  to  that  moil  ingenious  one, 
reprefertting  the  three  hexachprds,  aod  diretiling  the  method  of  con- 
joining them  in  plate  IV.  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Pepufch’s  Short  Introduc- 
tion to  Harmony,  that  the  not  inferting  the  circular  diagrams  in  this 
place  will  hardly  be  regretted. 

Of  the  Tropes  or  Modes,  though  he  includes  them  in  the  general 
diviGon  of  his  fubjetfl,  the  author  has  faid  nothing  in  this  place.  But 
he  proceeds  to  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  menfurable  mufle, 
which,  after  Franco,  he  defines  to  be  a cantus  meafured  by  long  and 
(hort  times.  In  this  part  of  his  difeourfe  there  will  be  little  Deed  to 
follow  him  clofely,  as  a more  diflinfl  account  of  the  modes  or  eccle- 
fiaflical  tones  has  already  been  given  from  Franchinrus. 

His  firft  pofition  is  that  all  quantity  is  either  continuous  or  diferete} 
and  from  hence  he  takes  occaGon  to  obferve  that  the  minim  is  the 
beginning  of  meafured  time,  in  like  manner  as  unity  is  the  begin-  - 
ning  of  number;  and  adds,  that  time  is  as  well  the  meafure  of  a 
found  prolated  or  uttered,  as  of  its  contrary,  a found  omitted. 

The  comparifon  which  the  author  makes  between  the  minim  and 
the  unit,  induces  a preemption,  to  call  it  no  more,  that  in  his  time 
the  minim  was  the  fmalleft  quantity  in-  ufe.  But  he  explains  the 
matter  very  fully,  by  alferting  that  the  minim  was  invented  by  Phi- 

* This  tra£l,  the  title  whereof  is  Quatuor  Principals  Artis  Muficx,  and,  as  it  is  clfe- 
where  deferibed,  De  quatuor  Principiis  Artis  Mufici,  is  by  Wood,  Hilt,  et  Antiq.  Oxon. 
ii.  j.  and  in  the  Oxford  Catalogue  of  Manufcripts,  afetibed  to  one  Thomas  Teuklbury, 
a Francifcan  of  Brilto! ; for  what  reafon  bifliop  Tanner  fays  he  does  not  clearly  fee  ; but 
upon  looking  into  the  manufeript,  there  appeals  t.t  leaft  a colour  for  Wood’s  afl'ertion,  for 
the  name  Tho.  de  T ewkefbury  is  written  on  the  0Utcr  leaf  of  it.  It  is  true,  as  T anner 
fays,  Biblioth.  pag.  707,  the  name  Johannes  dcTewkcfbury  is  written  on  a loofe  leaf ; 
but  it  is  manife!)  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  it,  and  no  fuch  perfon  as  Johannes  de 
Teukclhury  occurs  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  the  old  Englilh  muficians  ; bchdcsthis.  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  manufcripts,  the  trail  abovc-meutioned  is  aferibed  to  Tho. 
dc  Teukclhury.  Neverthclefs  bifliop  Tanner  afTetts  that  it  was  written  by  one  John  Ham- 
boys,  an  eminent  muCcian,  and  a doflor  in  that  faculty,  who  fiouriflicd  about  the  year 
1470,  and  is  mentioned  by  Holinlhed  among  the  famous  wiitersof  Edward  the  Fourth's 
time.  The  reafon  he  gives  is  this:  it  appears  from  Pits,  pag  66a,  that  Hamboys  was  the 
anthor  of  a work  entitled  Sumwam  Artis  Muficx-,  the  initial  fentencc  whereof,  as  Tan- 
ner reports,  is  this,  ‘ Quemadmodum  inter  Tritico,'  and  the  Quatuor  Principalis  Mufica: 
has  precifely  the  fame  beginning. 

lippus 
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lippus  de  Vitriaco,  who  he  fays  was  a man  very  famous  in  his  time, 
and  approved  of  by  all  the  world  ; and  that  the  femiminim  was  then 
alfo  known,  though  Vitriaco  would  never  make  ufc  of  it  in  any  of 
his  works,  looking  upon  it  as  an  innovation. 

From  h?nce  it  is  manifeft,  notwithftanding  that  formal  relation  to 
the  contrary,  which  is  given  by  ViCCnttpo.  that  De  Muris  was  not 
the  inventor  of  the  characters  for  the  lefler  quantities  troriT  the  breve 
downwards  5 nay  it  is  mod  apparent  in  the  rules  of  Franco,  ana  fhe 
commentary  thereon  by  De  Handlo,  that  even  the  breve  was  made 
ufe  of  by  the  former  j and  it  is  highly  probable  that  that  character, 
together  with  the  femibreve,  for  that  alfo  is  to  be  found  in  his  rules, 
was  invented  by  him  at  the  fame  time  with  the  large  and  the  long. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper,  once  for  all,  to  obferve,  that 
the  neceflary  confequence  of  the  introduction  of  thefe  lefler  quanti- 
ties into  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  was  a diminution  in  value  of  the 
larger  ; and  we  are  exprefsly  told  by  the  author  now  citing,  feme 
pages  forwarder  in  his  work,  not  only  that  at  the  time  when  Franco 
wrote,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  minim,  neither  the  imperfeCt  mode, 
nor  the  imperfeCt  time  were  known,  but  that  the  breve  and  the  long, 
which  feem  to  be  put  as  examples  for  the  reft  of  the  notes,  were  then 
pronounced  as  quick  as  now  they  are  in  the  imperfeCt  time,  fo  that 
the  introduction  of  the  imperfeCt  time  accelerated  the  pronounciation 
of  the  fevcral  notes,  by  fubtraCting  from  each  one  third  part  of  it* 
value.  The  invention  of  the  minim,  and  the  other  fubordinate  cha- 
racters, was  attended  with  fimilar  confequences  5 fo  that  if  we  mea- 
fure  a time,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  a bar,  by  paufes,  asFranchinus 
dircCts,  it  will  be  found  that  in  triple,  for  that  is  what  is  to  beun- 
derftood  by  perfeCt,  time,  the  crotchet  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
minim,  which  before  had  taken  place  of  the  femibreve,  and  fo  pro- 
greflivcly  backwards.  AH  which  confidercd,  it  is  clear  that  though 
by  the  invention  of  the  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  and  other  notes  of 
a ftill  lefs  value,  the  modern  mufic  is  comparatively  much  more  quick 
than  the  ancient,  the  ancient  mufic  was  not  uttered  fo  flowly  as  the 
characters,  which  mod  frequently  occur  in  it,  feem  to  indicate. 

We  meet  here  alfo  with  directions  concerning  the  ufe  and  applica- 
tion of  the  Plica,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  nothing  more  than  that 
ltroke,  which,  drawn  from  the  body  of  a breve,  makes  it  a long,  as 
thus  a Uj,  and  is  at  this  day  called  the  tail  of  a note;  but  it 

feems 
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Teems  that  the  due  placing  this  was  formerly  a matter  of  foinc  nicety, 
the  reafon  whereof  may  be  that  it  prevented  confufion  among  the  cha- 
racters, and  that  fair,  curious,  and  correct  writing  was  then  a matter 
of  more  confequence  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  fince  the  invention 
of  printing,  a faff,  which  all  who  have  been  converfant  with  manu- 
l'cripts,  or  have  been  accuflomed  to  the  perulal  of  ancient  deeds  or 
charters,  weH  know  to  be  true. 

Franco’s  definition  of  the  Plica  is,  that  it  is  a mark  of  diffineftion 
between  a grave  and  an  acute  character  j but  furely  the  bell  diffineftion 
of  a character  in  this  refpeeft  is  its  fituation  in  the  Have.  Others 
term  it  an  Inflexion  of  a note  ; but  neither  is  this  an  adequate  defini- 
tion, nor  indeed  docs  the  fubjedt  Teem  to  be  worth  one  ; all  that  need 
here  be  faid  about  it  is,  that  afeending,  the  Plica  of  the  long  was 
drawn  upwards  on  the  right  fide  of  the  note  thus  J,  defeending,  it 
was  drawn  downwards  thus  l*|. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  a defeription  of  the  ligatures,  taking 
notice  of  that  threefold  diffineftion  of  them  into  thofc  with  Propriety, 
thofe  without  Propriety,  and  thofc  with  an  oppofite  Propriety,  the 
nature  of  which  divifion  is  explained  by  Robert  De  Handlo,  adding, 
as  his  own  judgment,  that  every  defeending  ligature  having  a Broke 
defeending  from  the  left  fide  of  the  firff  note,  is  faid  to  be  with  Pro- 
priety, if  the  ligature  has  no  Broke,  it  is  faid  to  be  without  Pro- 
priety j likewiie  every  afeending  ligature,  without  a Broke  on  ei- 
ther fide,  is  faid  to  be  without  propriety  ; and  laBly,  every  ligature, 
whether  afeending  or  defeending,  having  a Broke  afeending  from  the 
firff  note,  is  faid  to  be  with  an  oppofite  Propriety.  To  this  he  op- 
pofes  the  rule  of  Franco,  which  agrees  but  ill  with  this  definition, 
but  declines  attempting  to  reconcile  the  difference,  for  the  reafon, 
that,  whether  true  or  falfe,  the  rule  of  Franco  is  grown  out  of  ufe. 

CHAP.  VI. 

TH  E fevcral  meafures  of  time,  called,  rather  improperly,  the 
Modes  or  Moods,  and  the  methods  of  diffinguilhing  the  one 
from  the  other,  are  now  fo  well  adjufled,  that  their  refpedtive  charac- 
ters /peak  for  themfelvcs ; but  it  feems  that  for  fomc  time  after  the 

inven- 
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invention  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  thefe,  as  being  regulated  by  cer- 
tain laws,  the  reafon  whereof  is  not  very  apparent,  were  the  fubjedt 
of  great  fpeculation,  as  appears  by  the  author  now  before  us;  for,  after 
mentioning  the  modes  of  the  plain  cantus  to  be  eight,  as  undoubtedly 
they  are,  being  the  fame  with  the  eight  ecclefiadical  tones,  and  to 
confid  in  a certain  progreffion  of  grave  and  acute  founds,  he  proceeds 
to  fpcak  of  other  modes,  namely,  thofe  of  time,  or  which  refer 
fclely  to  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis ; and  a tnode  in  this  fenfe  of  the 
word  he  defines  to  be  a reprefentation  of  a long  found  meafured  by 
fhort  times.  As  to  the  number  of  thefe  modes,  he  fays  it  had  been 
a matter  of  controvcrfy,  that  Franco  had  limited  it  to  five ; but  that 
the  more  modern  writers,  and  the  practice  of  the  fingers  in  the  Ro- 
man church  had  extended  it  to  fix. 

To  give  a general  idea  of  thefe  fix  modes  of  time,  it  is  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  the  firft  confided  of  a long  and  a breve  ^ ^ * j the 

fecond  of  a breve  and  a long  ■ j the  third  of  one  long  and 

two  breves  ^ ■ W H W ; the  fourth  of  two  breves  and  one  long 
M M ^ N ■ the  fifth,  of  a progreffion  by  longs  only  ^ ^ J 

and  the  fixth  of  breves  and  femibreves  interchanged,  in  the  follow- 
ing order  M 

But  notwithdanding  this  variety  of  fix,  and  a greater  that  might 
be  formed,  the  author  now  citing  obferves,  that  the  modes  are  redu- 
cible to  two,  namely,  the  Perfedt  and  Imperfedt,  mod  exadlly  agree- 
ing with  the  prefent  theory  of  menfurable  mufic,  according  to  which 
it  is  well  known  that  all  the  podible  diverfities  of  meafure  are  com- 
prehended within  the  general  divifion  of  duple  and  triple  time  j the 
fird  whereof  being  regulated  by  a meafure  of  two,  anfwering  pre- 
cifely  to  the  old  imperfedt  mode,  and  the  other  as  exadlly  corres- 
ponding with  the  perfedt  mode,  the  meafure  whereof  is  the  number 
three. 

Next  follow  fome  remarks  tending  to  an  explanation  of  the  Liga- 
tures, fo  obfcurely  worded  that  it  would  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  tran- 
feribe  it  j and  indeed,  after  refledting  that  Morley  lived  at  a time  when 
this  method  of  notation  was  pradtifed  ; and  that  he,  fpeaking  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  the  ligatur.-s,  fays,  that  ‘ fcarce  any  two  of  them 
« tell  the  fame  tale,'  there  is  very  little  ground  to  hope  for  more  in- 
formation from  any  of  them  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  his  own  valu- 
able work. 

Von.  II.  B b The 
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The  author  then  goes  on  to  (hew  that  menfurable  mufic  pro- 
ceeds by  a gradation  from  unity  to  the  binary,  and  from  thence 
to  the  ternary  number,  and  that  within  the  numbers  two  and 
three,  all  menfurable  mufic  is  comprehended.  To  explain  this,  it 
may  be  neceflary  to  mention  that  where  the  progreflion  is  duple,  as 
when  the  femibreve  contains  two  minims  only,  it  ii  faid  to  be  Im- 
perfect j and  where  it  is  triple,  the  femibreve  containing  three  mi- 
nim?, it  is  called  Perfedt : and  this  is  the  author’s  meaning  when  he 
lays  it  down  as  a rule  that  where  a compounded  whole  contains  two 
equal  parts  it  is  called  imperfedtj  if  three,  it  is  called  perfedt;  the 
re  a fun  of  which  didindtion  is  founded  in  an  opinion  of  a certain  per- 
fedtion  inherent  in  the  number  three,  which,  as  well  among  the 
learned  as  the  illiterate  has  long  prevailed.  And  it  feems  that 
this  attribute  of  perfedtion  was  applicable  in  three  ways,  to  the 
Mode,  the  Time,  and  the  Prolation : to  the  Mode,  when  the 
greater  meafure,  the  long  for  example,  contained  three  breves ; to 
the  Time,  when  the  breve,  which  by  Franchinus  and  other  authors 
is  alfo  called  a time,  contained  three  femibreves  j and  to  the  Prola- 
tion, when  the  femibreve  contained  three  minims ; though  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  more  ufual  to  apply  the  epithet  of  Greater 
and  Lefler  than  Perfedt  and  Impcrfedt  to  Prolation  ; but  this  diftinc- 
tion  of  perfedfion  and  imperfedtion,  with  its  various  modifications, 
will  be  more  clearly  underftood  from  a perufal  of  the  mufical  trees, 
as  they  are  called,  herein  before  inferted,  than  by  any  verbal  de- 
feription. 

It  appears  alfo  from  the  work  now  citing,  that  the  point,  by  which 
at  this  day  we  augment  any  given  note  half  its  length  in  value,  was 
in  life  fo  early  as  the  period  now  fpcakiDg  of.  Its  original  and  genuine 
ufes,  according  to  this  author,  were  two,  namely,  Perfedtion  and: 
Divifion  ; the  firlt  is  retained  by  the  moderns,  the  latter  feems  to 
have  been  better  fupplied  by  the  invention  of  bars. 

The  placing  a point  after  a note  is  called  Augmentation  ; but  it 
appears  by  this  author  and  others,  that  among  the  old  muficians 
there  was  a pradtice  called  Diminution,  to  which  we  at  this  day  are 
It  rangers,  which  confided  in  rendering  a perfedt  note  impcrfedt.  Of 
this  our  author  gives  many  indances,  which  feem  to  cdablilh  the 
following  pofition  as  a general  rule,  that  is  to  fay,  a perfedt  note, 
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confiding  neceflarily  of  three  units,  is  made  imperfect,  or  to  conAft 
•of  only  two,  by  placing  a note  of  the  next  lefs  value  immediately  be- 
fore it,  as  in  this  cafe  ■ where  by  placing  a breve  before  a 

perfect  long,  the  long  is  diminifhed  one  third  part  of  its  vfilue,  and 
thereby  m^de , impcrfeCt ; and  the  fame  rule  holds  for  the  other 
characters. 

Other  methods  of  diminution  are  here  alfo  mentioned,  but  the 
practice  is  now  become  not  only  obfolete,  hut  fo  totally  unneceflary, 
the  modern  fyftem  of  notation  being  abundantly  fufiicient  for  exprciT- 
ing  every  poilible  combination  of  mcafures,  tliat  it  would  be  loft  time 
to  enquire  farther  about  it. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  traCt  now  citing,  the  author  had  given  a 
general  idea  of  the  confonances  in  almoft  the  very  words  of  Boetius, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  ftudied  very  attentively  j but  propofing  to 
himfelf  to  treat  of  the  practice  of  defcant,  which  we  have  already 
fliewn  to  be  in  effeCt  compofition,  and  confequently  to  require  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  ufe  and  application  of  the  confonances,  he 
takes  occafion  in  his  Rules  for  Defcant,  which  immediately  follow 
his  explanation  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  to  refume  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  feveral  intervals  that  compofe  the  great 
lyftem.  Thefe  he  divides  into  confonances  and  diflonanccs,  and  the 
former  again  into  perfect  and  impcrfeCt;  the  Perfect  confonances 
he  makes  to  be  four,  namely,  the  diapafon,  diapentc,  diateflaron, 
and  tone,  and  gives  it  as  a reafon  for  calling  them  perfect,  that  the 
ratio  between  each  of  them  and  its  unifon  is  Ample  and  uncompound- 
cd,  and  by  thefe  and  no  other  the  monochord  is  divided.  The  Im- 
perfedt  confonances  he  makes  alfo  to  be  four,  viz.  the  femiditone, 
ditone,  femitone  with  a diapente,  and  tone  with  a diapentc,  which 
he  fays  are  called  ImperfeCt,  being  commenfurable  by  Ample  propor- 
tions, but  a'riAng  out  of  the  others  by  fuch  various  additions  and  fub- 
tra&ions  as  are  neceffary  for  their  production. 

The  reafon  given  by  this  author  for  reckoning  the  tone  among  the 
confonances,  is  certainly  an  inadequate  one,  Ance  no  man  ever  yet 
conAdered  the  fecond  as  any  other  than  a difeord,  and  that  fo  very 
offenAve  in  its  nature,  as  to  excite  a fenfation  even  of  pain  at  the 
hearing  it.  Of  the  perfect  confonances  he  makes  the  diateflaron  to 
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be  the  principal,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  admits  it  is  not  a concord 
by  itfclf,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  only  a concord  when  the 
harmony  confifts  of  more  than  two  parts  j to  which  pofition  the  mo- 
dern practice  of  ufing  it  as  a difcord  in  compofitions  of  two  parts 
only,  is  perfedtly  agreeable  *. 

Boetius  has  by  numbers  demonftrated  the  lingular  properties  of 
this  confonance,  and  fhewn  that  it  can  only  under  particular  circum- 
ftances  be  received  as  a concord.  His  reafoning  is  very  clear  and  de- 
cifive  about  it;  neverthelefs  many,  not  knowing  perhaps  that  the  con- 
trary had  ever  been  proved,  have  ranked  the  diateffaron  among  the 
perfect  concords,  and  that  without  any  reftri&ion  whatfoever  -f-. 

But  whatever  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  the 
diateffaron  is  not  a perfedt  confonance  j for  wherever  a found  is  a 
perfect  confonance  with  its  unifon,  the  replicate  of  that  found  will 
alfo  be  a confonance,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  diapente  and  diapafon, 
whofe  replicates  are  not  lefs  grateful  to  the  ear  than  are  the  radical 
founds  thcmfelves  ; on  the  contrary,  the  replicate  of  the  diateffaron 
is  fo  far  from  being  a confonance,  that  the  ear  will  hardly  endure  it. 
They  that  are  curious  may  fee  this  imperfection  of  the  diateffaron  dc- 
monftrated  by  numbers  in  the  treatife  De  Mufica  of  Boetius,  lib.  II. 
cap.  xxvi  But  to  return  to  our  author. 

• Vide  Dr.  Pepufch’s  Short  Introduction  to  Harmony,  fecond  edition,  pag.  39.  4t. 
In  the  courfc  of  the  controvcrfy  between  Monf.  Burette  and  Monf.  Fraguier,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  volume,  book  III.  chap.  3.  the  former  aflemthat  in  order  to  render  the 
fourth  a concord  it  mud  be  taken  with  the  Gxth.  Mem.  de  l’Academie  Boyalc  ties  In- 
feriptions,  &c.  tome  xi. 

f Lord  Bacon  profefles  to  be  of  opinion  with  the  ancients,  that  the  diateffaron  is  to  be 
numbered  among  the  corfonances.  Nat.  Hid  Cent.  II.  No.  107.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  he  ranks  it  among  the  femiperfeQ  confonanccs,  viz.  the  third  and  fixth  ; and 
Butler,  who  calls  the  rejection  of  this  ancient  concord  a novel  fancy,  notwithftanding  the 
authority  of  Scthus  C’alvifius,  whom  he  cites,  leaves  it  a queftion  whether  the  diateffaron 
be  a primary  or  fecond  ary  concord,  and  after  all  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion.  Principles 
of  Mnfic,  peg.  J3,  ct  feej. 

'lire  late  Dr.  Atterbury,  bifhop  of  Rochedor,  who  it  is  fuppofed  had  learned  a little  of 
mufic  from  Dr.  Aldrich,  affeflcd  to  think  with  the  ancients  that  the  diateflaron  was  a per- 
fe£l  confonance.  He  drew  up  a fmall  tract  on  the  fubjedl  of  mufre,  wherein  he  complains 
in  very  affcfiing  terms  of  the  injuries  which  the  diateffaron  has  fudained  from  modem 
mufreians,  by  being  degraded  from  its  rightful  filtration  among  the  concords,  and  con- 
cludes wi  h as  ardent  withes  and  prayers  for  its  redoration,  as  he  could  have  offered  up 
for  that  of  his  madcr.  A MS.  of  the  trail  above-mentioned  was  formerly  in  the  bands 
of  Mr.  Tonfon  the  bookfellcr ; i:  appeared  to  be  a very  futile  performance,  written  proba- 
bly while  the  author  was  at  college,  extremely  rhetorical  and  declamatory,  abounding 
with  figures,  but  deditute  of  argument. 

t It  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  Salinas  was  not  aware  of  this  demondration  of  Boetius,  fincc 
he  mentions  a Refurrexit  for  two  voices  in  the  famous  mafs  of  Jodocus  Pratenfis,  intitled, 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  place  he  has  not  reckoned  the 
unifon  among  the  confonances,  as  all  the  moderns  do ; the  reafon 
whereof  is,  that  a found  and  its  unifon  are  fo  perfedlly  one  and  the 
fame,  that  they  admit  of  no  comparifon  ; and,  according  to  Boetius, 
confonancy  is  a concordance  of  diflimilar  founds. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  concords,  he  proceeds  to  give  di- 
redtions  for  the  practice  of  defcant ; and  firft  he  fuppofes  a plain- 
fong  to  defcant  on,  to  which  plain-fong  he  gives  the  name  of  Tenor, 
a teneo,  to  hold,  for  it  holds  or  fullains  the  air,  the  point,  the  fub- 
ftance,  or  meaning  of  the  whole  Cantus,  and  every  part  fuperadded 
to  it,  is  confidered  merely  as  its  auxiliary  : and  in  this  difpofition  of 
parts,  which  was  conftantly  and  uniformly  pradlifed  by  the  old  mufi- 
cians,  there  appears  to  be  great  propriety.  Lord  Verulam’s  remark 
that  the  extreme  founds,  not  only  of  all  inftruments,  but  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  are  lefs  plcafing  to  the  ear  than  thofe  that  hold  a middle 
fituation,  is  indifputably  true ; what  therefore  can  be  more  rational 
than  that  the  Air,  to  borrow  a word  from  the  moderns,  of  a mufica! 
compofition,  fhould  be  prolated,  not  only  by  founds  the  mod  aud- 
ible, but  alfo  the  mod  grateful  to  the  ear  *. 

After  premifing  that  the  perfedt  concordances  are  the  unifon,  the 
fifth,  eighth,  twelfth,  and  fifteenth,  he  fays  that  the  Defcantus  or 
upper  part  mull  begin  and  alfo  conclude  with  a perfedt  concord  ; that 
where  the  plain-fong  is  fituated  among  the  grave  founds,  the  Def- 
cantus may  begin  in  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth,  otherwife  in  the  eighth 
or  twelfth  ? and  if  the  plain-fong  lies  chiefly  among  the  acutes,  the 
defcant  may  be  in  the  fifth  or  eighth.  Again,  the  defcant  beginning 
on  one  or  other  of  the  above  concords,  the  defcanter  is  to  proceed  to 
the  neareft  concords,  avoiding  to  take  two  perfedt  concords  of  the 
fame  kind  confecutively,  and  fo  to  order  his  harmony,  that  when 
the  plain-fong  afeends  the  defcant  fhall  defeend,  and  vice  verfa. 
Farther,  if  two  or  more  fing  upon  a plain-fong,  they  mult  ufe  their 

but  for  what  reafon  is  no*  known,  L’Homnie  arme,  fo  often  celebrated  by  Glarcanus, 
and  other  writers,  wherein  the  compofcr  has  taken  the  diatcfliiron,  which,  fays  Salinas, 
he  would  never  have  done  had  he  judged  it  to  be  a dilToiunt.  Dc  Mufica,  lib.  11. 
cap  21. 

• It  feems  that  the  contrary  practice,  namely,  that  of  giving  the  air  to  the  So'prano,  or 
upper  part,  had  its  rife  in  the  theatre,  and  followed  the  introduction  of  Caflrati  into  niu- 
fic.il  performances  ; fincc  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  compofers  of  inftrumenta!  mufic, 
and  it  is  now  univerfally  the  rule  to  give  the  principal  melody  to  the  Gill  violin. 

beft 
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beft  endeavours  to  avoid  taking  the  fame  concords.  Thefe,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  the  author’s  rules  for  defcant;  and  to  them  fucceed 
others  more  particular,  which,  as  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to,  and 
are  deferiptive  of  the  pra&ice  of  defcant,  are  here  given  in  nearly,  Jais 
own  words : 

‘ Let  there  be  four  or  five  men,  and  the  firft  of  them  begin  the 

* plain-fong  in  the  tenor;  let  the  fecond  begin  in  the  fifth,  the 
< third  in  the  eighth,  and  the  fourth  in  the  twelfth  ; and  let  all  con- 

* tinue  the  plain-fong  in  thefe  concords  to  the  end,  obferving  this, 

* that  thofe  who  fing  in  the  eighth  and  twelfth  do  Break  and  Flower 
« the  notes  in  fuch  manner  as  beft  to  grace  the  melody.  But  note 
4 well  that  he  who  lings  the  Tenor  mull  utter  the  notes  full  and  dif- 

* tindly,  and  that  he  who  defcants  muft  take  only  the  im  per  fed 

* concords,  namely,  the  third,  fixth  and  tenth,  and  mull  proceed 

* by  thefe  afeending  and  defeending,  as  to  him  lhall  feem  moll  ex- 

* pedient  and  plcafing  to  the  ear.’  The  author  adds,  that  obferving 
thefe  rules  each  of  the  fingers  will  appear  to  defcant,  when  in  truth 
only  one  does  fo,  the  reft  limply  modulating  on  the  fundamental  me- 
lody of  the  tenor  or  plain-fong. 

To  give  weight  to  the  above  precept,  which  requires  the  perfon 
who  lings  the  tenor  to  utter  the  notes  fully  and  diftindtly,  the  author 
adds,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Roman  palace,  and  indeed  of  the 
French  and  all  other  choirs,  where  the  fervice  is  Ikilfully  performed* 
for  the  tenor,  which  is  to  regulate  and  govern  the  Defcantus,  to  be 
audibly  and  firmly  pronounced,  left  the  defcanter  lhould  be  led  to 
take  dillonances  inftead  of  concords. 

From  this  and  many  other  pafiages  in  this  work,  wherein  the  finger 
is  cautioned  againft  the  ufe  of  difeords,  and  more  efpecially  as  no- 
thing occurs  in  it  concerning  their  preparation  and  refolution,  with- 
out which  every  one  knows  they  are  intolerable,  there  is  good  reafon 
to  infer  that  the  ufe  of  difeords  in  mufical  compofition  was  unknown 
at  the  time  when  this  author  wrote,  which  at  the  lateft  has  been 
Ihewn  to  be  anno  1326.  But  the  particular  sera  of  this  improvement 
will  be  the  fubjedt  of  future  enquiry. 

Whoever  lhall  attentively  perufe  the  foregoing  pafiages,  and  refledk 
on  the  nature  and  end  of  mufical  compofition,  in  fadt  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  conceive  it  pofiible  for  live,  or  four,  or  even  three 
perfons,  thus  extemporaneoufiy,  and  without  any  other  afliftancc 
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than  a written  paper,  which  each  is  fuppofed  to  have  before  him, 
containing  the  melody  upon  which  he  is  to  fing,  to  produce  a fuccef- 
fion  of  fuch  founds  as  thall  be  grateful  to  the  car,  and  confequentiy 
confiftent  with  the  laws  of  harmony.  As  difficult  alfo  is  it  to  dif- 
cern  the  poffibility  of  avoiding  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame 
concords,  the  taking  whereof  in  confecution  is  by  the  rule  above 
laid  down  exprefsly  forbidden. 

This  is  certain,  that  notwithftanding  the  generality  of  the  practice 
of' extempore  defcant,'  and  the  effects  afcribed  to  it,  fo  long  ago  as 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  was  a matter  of  doubt  with  one  of 
the  greateft  mailers  of  that  time,  whether,  fuppofing  three  or  more 
perfons  to  fing  extempore  on  a plain-fong,  the  refult  of  their  joint 
endeavours  could  poflibly  be  any  other  thandifcord  andconfufion. 

Having. thus  explained  the  nature  of  extempore  defcant,  the  au  - 
thor  proceeds  to  treat  of  Polyphonous  or  Symphoniac  mufic  at  large  ; 
and  here  it  is  neceflary  to  be  obfcrved,  that  although  the  precepts  of 
defcant,  as  given  by  him,  do  in  general  refer  to  that  kind  of  mufical 
compofition,  which  is  underflood  by  the  word  Counterpoint  ; yet, 
from  the  directions  which  he  gives  for  Flowering  or  breaking  the 
notes,  and  from  fundry  paflages  that  occur  in  his  work,  where  he 
fpeaks  of  a Conjunction,  and  in  others  of  a Conglutination  of  notes 
in  one  and  the  fame  part,  there  is  ground  to  imagine  that  even  fo 
early  as  the  time  of  compofing  this  trait  the  ftudies  of  muficians 
were  not  confined  to  counterpoint,  but  that  they  had  fome  idea  of 
Canto  Figurato.  And  this  opinion  is  rendered  to  the  higheft  degree 
probable  by  the  concluding  pages  of  his  work,  which  contain  an  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  Hockets. 

It  muft  be  confcfTed  that  at  this  day  the  word  Hocket  is  not  very 
intelligible  ; its  etymology  does  not  occur  on  perufal,  and  none  of 
our  dictionaries,  either  general  or  technical,  furnifh  us  with  a defini- 
tion of  it.  We  muft  therefore  be  content  with  fuch  an  explanation 
of  this  barbarous  term  as  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  authors  that 
ufe  it  j the  earlieft  of  thefe  is  De  Handlo,  who,  in  his  twelfth  rubric* 
without  profeffing  to  define  the  term,  fays,  that  * Hockets  are  form- 
* ed  by  the  combination  of  notes  and  paufes.’  The  author  of  the 
traCt  now  citing  has  this  pafiage : ‘ One  defcant  is  Amply  prolated* 
« that  is  without  fractions  or  divifions  j another  is  copulated  oe 

‘ flowered 
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* flowered;  and  another  is  Truncatus  or  mangled,  and  fuch  as  this 

• lad  are  termed  Hockcts ;'  the  meaning  whereof  in  other  words 
fee  ins  to  be,  that  one  defcant  is  Ample,  even,  and  correfponding  in 
length  of  notes  with  the  plain-fong  ; another  copulated,  and  con- 
fiding of  certain  bundles  or  Compages  of  notes,  coinciding  with  the 
plain-fong  only  in  relpedt  of  the  general  meafure  by  which  it  is  re- 
gulated; and  another  confiding  of  notes  and  paufes  intermixed;  and 
a combination  of  notes  and  paufes  thus  formed  is  called  a Hocket. 
And  elfewhere  he  fays  a truncation  [Truncatio,  Lat.]  is  a Cantus, 
prolated  in  a maimed  or  mangled  manner  by  exprefied  [redta:]  notes, 
and  by  omitted  notes,  which  can  mean  only  paufes  ; and  that  a trun- 
cation is  the  fame  as  a hocket,  as  an  example  whereof  he  gives  the 
following  : 


Upon  which  he  remarks  that  a hocket  may  be  formed  upon  any 
given  tenor  or  plain-fong,  fo  that  while  one  fings,  the  other  or  others 
may  be  filent ; but  yet  there  mud  be  a general  equivalence  in  the 
times  or  meafures,  as  alfo  a concordance  between  the  prolated  notes 
of  the  feveral  parts. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the  organ  as  an  indrument 
necefl'ary  in  the  Cantus  Ecclcfiadicus,  the  antiquity  whereof  he  con- 
fefles  himfelf  at  a lofs  to  afeertain.  He  fays  it  is  of  Greek  invention, 
for  that  in  the  year  797  an  organ  was  fent  by  Condantine  king  of  the 
Greeks  to  Pepin,  emperor  of  France,  at  which  time  be  fays  the  Can- 
tus Menfurabilis  was  unknown.  He  fays  that  this  improvement  of 
mufic  was  made  by  flow  degrees,  and  that  Franco  was  the  fird  ap- 
proved author  who  wrote  on  it. 


CHAP.  VII. 

TH  E next  fucceeding  tradt  in  the  Cotton  manufeript,  beginning 
‘ Cognita  modulatione  Melorum  fecundum  viam  odlo  Tropo- 
* rum,’  by  an  anonymous  author,  is  altogether  as  it  fliould  feem  on  the 
Cantus  Menfurabilis;  and  by  this  it  clearly  appears,  that  as  among 
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the  ancient  muficians  there  were  eight  tones,  modes,  or  tropes  of 
melody,  or,  in  other  words,  eight  ecclefiaftical  tones,  fo  were  there 
oight  modes  of  time  in  ufe  among  them  j and  this,  notwitbftanding 
it  is  faid  in  the  former  tradt  that  Franco  had  limited  the  number  to 
five  j but  for  this  the  fame  reafon  may  be  given  as  for  extending  it 
to  fix,  againft  the  precept  of  Franco,  to  wit,  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  fingers  in  the  Roman  palace  *. 

The  author  fpeaks  of  one  Magifter  Leoninus  as  a celebrated  mufi- 
cian  of  the  time  and  alio  of  a perfon  named  Perotinus  -f-,  whom  he 
furnames  the  Great  whenever  he  takes  occafion  to  mention  him. 

The  tradt  now  citing  goes  on  to  fay  of  Leoninus,  before-men- 
tioned, that  he  was  a inoft  excellent  organift,  and  that  he  made  a 
great  book  of  the  Organum  for  the  Gradual  and  the  Antiphonam, 
in  order  to  improve  the  divine  fervice  ; and  that  it  was  in  ufe  till 
the  time  of  Perotinus ; but  that  the  latter,  who  was  an  excellent 
defcanter,  indeed  a better  than  Leoninus  himfelf,  abbreviated  it,  and 
made  better  points  or  fubjedts  for  defcant  or  fugue,  and  made  alfo 
many  excellent  quadruples  and  triples.  The  fame  author  fays  that  the 
compofitions  of  Perotinus  Magnus  were  ufed  till  the  time  of  Rober- 
tus  dc  Sabilone,  in  the  choir  of  the  greater  church  of  the  BleiTed 
Virgin  at  Paris.  Mention  is  here  alfo  made  of  Peter,  a moft  excel- 
lent notator,  and  John,  didtus  Primarius,  Thomas  de  Sandto  Ju« 
liano,  a Parifian,  and  others  deeply  {killed  in  the  Cantus  Menfura- 
bilis.  Thefe  for  the  moft  part  are  celebrated  as  excellent  notators  ; 
but  the  fame  author  mentions  fome  others  as  famous  for  their  lkill 
in  defcant,  and  other  parts  of  pradtical  mufic,  as  namely,  Theobaldus 
Gallicus,  Simon  de  Sacalia,  and  Joannes  de  Franconus  of  Picardy. 
He  fays  farther  that  there  were  in  England  men  who  fung  very  de- 
lightfully, as  Johannes  Filius  Dei,  one  Makeblite  of  Winchcfter, 

* Vide  fupra,  pag.  i8q. 

t In  bilhop  Tanner' 5 Bibliotheca,  and  alfo  in  tbeFaftiOxon,  vol.  I.  col  23,  -is-an  ar- 
ticle for  Robert  I’errot,  born  at  Haroldfton  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  a dodtor  of  mufict 
and  organift  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  the  compofer  of  the  muftc  to  various  (acred 
hymns  ; and  there  would  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  perfon  here  meant,  but  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  died  in  1550.  However  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Cotton  manufeript 
contains  a number  of  treatifes  on  mufic  by  different  authors  ; and  though  the  firft  carries 
evidence  on  the  face  of  it,  that  it  was  cotnpofcd  fo  early  as  1326,  it  docs  not  follow  that 
the  others  are  of  as  great  antiquity.  Nay  there  is  no  realon  to  fuppofc  that  that  now 
under  confideration  is  fo  ancient  as  that  the  perfon  mentioned  by  Tanner  might  not  be 
the  Perotinus  Magnus  above  celebrated. 
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and  another  named  Blakifmet,  probably  Blackfmith,  a finger  in  the 
palace  of  our  lord  Henry  the  laft.  He  fpeaks  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
thofe  of  Pampeluna,  and  of  the  Englilh  and  French  in  general,  as 
excelling  in  mufic. 

The  author,  after  an  explanation  of  the  modes  of  time,  the  na- 
ture of  the  ligatures,  and  other  particulars,  of  which  an  account  has 
already  been  given,  proceeds  to  relate  what  muft  be  thought  a mat- 
ter of  fome  curiofity,  namely,  that  the  {lave  of  five  lines,  which  was, 
as  indeed  appears  from  old  muGcal  manuferipts,  for  fome  purpofes 
reduced  to  a lefs  number,  was  frequently  made  to  confift  of  lines  of 
different  colours.  As  this  feems  to  coincide  with  a paffage  in  the 
Micrologus  of  Guido,  it  is  worthy  of  remark.. 

The  paffage  in  the  author  now  citing  is  very  curious,  and  is  hero 
given  in  a tranfiation  of  his  own  words  i ‘ Some  notators  were  ac- 

* cuftomed  in  the  Cantus  Ecclefiafiicus  always  to  rule  Four  lines  of 

* the  fame  colour  between  two  of  writing,  or  above  one  line  of 

* writing  ; but  the  ancients  were  not  accufiomed  to  have  more  than 

* three  lines  of  different  colours,  and  others  two  of  different  colours  j 

* and  others  one  of  one  colour,  their  lines  were  ruled  with  fome 

* hard  metal,  as  in  the  Cartumenfian  and  other  books,  but  fuch 

* books  arc  not  ufed  among  the  organifts  in  France,  in  Spain  and 

* Arragon,  in  Pampelone,  or  England,  nor  many  other  places,  ac- 

* cording  to  what  fully  appears  in  their  books,  but  they  ufed  Red  or 
‘ Black  lines  drawn  with  ink.  At  the  beginning  of  a cantus  they 

* placed  a fign,  as,  F or  c or  g ; and  in  fome  parts  d.  Alfo  fome  of 

* the  ancients  made  ufe  of  points  inftead  of  notes.  Obferve  that  or- 

* ganifts  in  their  books  make  ufe  of  five  lines,  but  in  the  tenors  of 

* defcants  are  ufed  only  four,  becaufe  the  tenor  was  always  ufed  to 

* be  taken  from  the  ecclefiaftical  cantus,  noted  by  four  lines,  &c.’  * 
Farther  on  the  author  fpeaks  of  a method  of  notation  by  the  letters 

of  the  alphabet,  which  is  no  other  than  that  introduced  by  St.  Gre- 
gory ; the  examples  he  gives  are  of  letters  in  the  old  Gothic  charac- 
ter, and  fuch  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Storia  della  Mufica  of  Padre  Mar- 
tini, vol.  I.  pag.  178  ; but  he  fays  that  the  method  of  notation  in 
ufe  in  his  time  was  by  points,  either  round  or  fquare,  fometimes 
with  a tail  and  fometimes  without. 

* The  number  of  lines  for  the  Cantus  Ecclcfiaftieus  was  fettled  at  four  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Stor.  della  Mufica,  pag- 399,  in  not. 
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Having  treated  thus  largely  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  an  explanation  of  the  harmonical  concordances,  in  which  as 
he  docs  but  abridge  Boetius,  it  is  needlefs  to  follow  him. 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate  that  the  word  Organum  is  ufcd  in  va- 
rious fenfes,  for  that  it  fometimes  fignifies  the  inftrument  itfclf,  and 
at  other  times  that  kind  of  choral  accompaniment  which  compre- 
hends the  whole  harmony,  and  is  treated  of  in  the  Micrologus  of 
Guido.  He  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  Organum  Simplex,  or  pure  organ,  a 
term  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  monkifh  mufical  writers,  and 
which  feems  to  mean  the  unifonous  accompaniment  of  the  tenor  or 
other  Angle  voice  in  the  verficles  of  the  fervice.  The  precepts  for 
the  Organum  or  general  accompaniment  are  manifeftly  taken  from 
Guido,  and  the  examples  arc  in  letters  like  thofe  in  the  Micrologus. 

Next  follow  the  rudiments  of  defcant,  of  which  fuflicient  has  been 
faid  already. 

Speaking  of  the  Triples,  Quadruples,  and  Copulse,  terms  that  in 
this  place  relate  to  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  he  digreffes  to  defcant ; 
and,  fpeaking  of  the  concords,  fays  that  although  the  ditone  and  femi- 
ditone  are  not  reckoned  among  the  perfect  concords,  yet  that  among 
the  beft  organifts  in  fome  countries,  as  in  England,  in  the  country 
called  Weftcontre,  they  are  ufed  as  fuch. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  obferved-,  that  for  the  firft  time  we  meet  with 
the  mention  of  Difcords  j for  the  author  now  citing  fays,  that  many 
good  organifts  and  makers  of  hymns  and  antiphons  put  difcords  in 
the  room  of  concords,  without  any  rule  or  confidcration,  except  that 
the  difeord  of  a tone  or  fecond  be  taken  before  a perfcift  concord. 
He  adds,  that  this  pradlice  was  much  in  ufe  with  the  organifts  of 
Lombardy. 

A little  farther  on  he  fpeaks  of  the  works  of  Pcrotinns  Magnus,  in 
fix  volumes,  which  he  fays  contain  the  colours  and  beauties  of  the 
whole  mufical  art. 

The  author  of  the  above-cited  tra£t  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
(killed,  at  leaft  in  the  practical  part  of  muftc,  and  to  have  been  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  general  ftatc  of  it,  than  mod  of  the  writers 
in  thofe  dark  times.  It  ihould  feem  by  his  manner  of  fpeaking  of 
England  and  of  the  Weft  Contre,  which  very  probably  he  miftook 
for  the  North  country,  which  abounded  with  good  fingers  and 
muficians,  that  he  was  a foreigner;  and  his  ftyling  Pepin  Em- 
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peror  of  France,  at  the  inftant  that  he  calls  Conftantine  King  of  the- 
Greeks,  is  a ground  for  conjedture  that  he  was  a Frenchman. 

What  follow  in  the  Cotton  manufcript  are  rather  detached  pieces 
or  extradls  from  fome  larger  works,  than  complete  treatifes  them- 
felve9:  the  firft  of  thefc,  beginning  ‘ Sequitur  de  Sineminis,’  is  a 
fhort  difeourfe,  chiefly  on  the  ufc  and  application  of  the  Synemmenon 
tetrachord,  in  which  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  author  takes  occa- 
fion  to  mention  the  ulc  of  a crofs  between  F and  G,  correfponding ; 
moft  exactly  to  that  acute  fignature  which  is  ufed  at  this  day  to  pre- 
vent the  tritonus  or  defe&ive  fifth  between  fcl  and  f. 

The  next,  beginning  ‘ Eft  autem  unifonus,’  treats  very  briefly  of 
the  confonances,  of  defcant,  and  of  folmifation,  the  pradlice  where- ■ 
of  is  illuftrated  by  the  figure  of  a hand,  with  the  lyllablcs  placed  on» 
the  feveral  joints,  as  reprefented  by  other  authors,  together  with  > 
examples  in  notes  to  explain  the  dodlrine. 

The  laft  tradt,  begining  ‘ Cum  in  ifio  tradlatu,’  which  is  chiefly 
on  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  contains  little  worthy  of  obfervation  ex- 
cept the  words  * Hax  Odyngtonus,’  at  the  end  of  it,  to  account  for 
which  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty. 

Odingtonus  [Gualterus,]  Odendunus,  et  Gualterius  Eoveffiamenfis, 
or  Walter  of  Evcffiam,  w-as  a monk  of  Evefliam,  in  the  county  of 
Worcefter,  and  a very  able  aftronomer  and  mufician  *.  He  wrote  De 
Speculatione  Mu  Gees,  lib.  VI.  and  the  manufcript  is  in  the  library , 
of  Cbrift  Church  college,  Cambridge.  The  titles  of  the  feveral  books 
are  as  follow  : 

* Prima  pars  eft  de  inatqualitatc  numerorum  et  eorum  habitudine. 

4 Secunda  de  inacqualitate  fonorum  fub  portione  numcrali  et  ratione 
‘ concordiarum.  Tertia  de  compolitione  inilrumentorum  mufico- 
‘ rum,  et  de  . . . . Quarta  de  inaequalitate  temporum  in  pedibus, 

* quibus  metra  ct  rhythmi  decurrunt.  Quinta  de  harmonia  fimplici, 

‘ i.  c.  de  piano  cantu.  Scxta  et  ultima  de  harmonia  multiplied  i.  e. 

* deorgano  et  ejus  fpeciebus,  necnondecompofitioneetfiguratione-f-.’' 

‘ Now  it  is  obfcrvablc  that  not  one  of  the  fix  books  profefies  to 

treat  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis ; on  the  contrary,  the  title  of  the 
fourth  is  * De  inaequalitate  temporum  in  pedibus,  quibus  metra  et 

* rhythmi  decurrunt  terms  that  ceafed  to  be  made  ufe  of  after  the 

• Vidcfupra,  pag.  40.  t Tann.  Biblioth.  558,  in  not. 

invention 
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invention  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis.  This  is  enough  to  excite  a 
fufpicion  that  Odyngtonus  was  not  the  author  of  the  tradt  in  queftion  ; 
but  the  time  when  he  lived  is  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  fuppofition 
that  he  knew  ought  of  its  contents. 

In  Ibort  he  flourilhed  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury: his  name  occurs  as  a witntfs  to  a charttr  of  Stephen  Langton, 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1220.  It  is  laid  that  Walter 
of  Evelham,  a monk  of  Canterbury,  was  elefted  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury 12  Hen.  III.  A.  D.  1228,  but  that  the  pope  vacated  the 
election  *.  The  conclufion  deducible  from  thefe  premiles  is  obvious. 

A few  loofe  notes  of  the  different  kinds  of  metre  concludes  the 
colledtion  of  tradfs  above-cited  by  the  name  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
feript,  of  which  perhaps  there  is  no  copy  extant  other  than  that  made 
ufe  of  in  this  work.  It  contains  two  hundred  and  ten  folio  pages, 
witten  in  a legible  hand  j and  as  the  original  from  whence  it  was 
taken  is  rendered  ufelefs,  it  may  poflibly  hereafter  be  given  up  to  the 
public,  and  depofited  in  the  Britifh  Muleutn. 

Another  manufeript  volume,  little  lefs  curious  than  that  above- 
mentioned,  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  the  courfe  of  this  work 
by  the  name  of  the  manufeript  of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs.  The  title 
whereof  is  contained  in  the  following  infeription  on  the  firft  leaf  there- 
of : ‘ Hunc  librjam  vocitatum  Muficam  Guidonis,  feripfit  dominus 

* Johannes  Wylde,  quondam  exempli  monafterii  fandfa:  Crucis  de 

• Waltham  precentor.’  And  then  follows  this,  which  imports  no 
lefs  than  a curfe  on  any  who  fhould  by  ftealing  or  defacing  the  book 
deprive  the  monaflery  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

• Quern  quidem  librum,  aut  hunc  titulum,  qui  malitiofc  abftulerit 

* aut  deleverit,  anathema  fit-f-.’ 

Notwithftanding  which,  upon  the  fuppreflion  of  the  monaftery  vio- 
lent hands  were  laid  on  it,  and  it  became  the  property  of  Tallis,  as 
appears  by  his  name  of  his  own  hand-writing  in  the  laft  leaf;  and 
there  is  little  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  he  felt  the  effedls  of  the  anathema. 

*’Tann.  in  !oc.  citnt. 

+ Admonitions  of  this  kind  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  mamiferipti  that  formerly 
belonged  to  religious  bonk  s.  That  mentioned  in  pag.  186  of  this  volume,  as  containing 
the  tra£l  De  quatuorPrincivlia,  &c.  now  in  the  Bodleian  library,  had  been  given  to  a con 
vent  of  friars  minors  in  138S ; and  the  la  ft  leaf  of  it  is  thus  inferibed:  ‘ Ad  informationeni 
« feire  volentibus  principia  artis  me  lice:  ilium  libcHum  vocaturQuatuor  Principalia  Muficc. 

< Frater  Johannes  t'.c  Tcwkclbury  contulit  communitati  fratrum  mynorum  Osonia  audio 
« ritate  & aftenfu  fratris  Thom*  Jc  Kynqulbury  tunc  miniftri  Anglia,  viz.  Anno  Domini 

• 1 388.  lta  qui  nou  alicnatur  a prxdicU  communitatc  fratrum  fub  pena  facrilegii.’ 

" /T  f* 
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Of  this  religious  foundation,  the  tnonaftery  of  Waltham  Holy 
Crofs,  in  Eflex,  which  in  truth  was  nothing  lefs  than  a mitred  abbey, 
pofl'efled  of  great  privileges,  and  a very  extenfive  jurifdiCtion  in  the 
counties  of  Hertford  and  Eflex,  in  which  laft  it  was  fituated,  a 
hiftory  is  given  in  the  Monafticon  of  Sir  William  Dugdale  ; and  fome 
farther  particulars  relating  to  it  may  Jpe  found  in  the  Hiftory  of  Wal- 
tham Abbey  by  Dr.  Fuller,  at  the  end  of  his  Church  Hiftory.  Here 
it  may  fufficc  to  fay,  that  the  church  and  buildings  belonging  to  it 
were  very  fpacious  and  magnificent ; and  here,  as  in  moil  abbies 
and  conventual  churches,  where  the  endowment  would  admit  of  it, 
choral  fcrvice  was  duly  performed,  the  conduct  whereof  was  the 
peculiar  duty  of  a well-known  officer  called  the  precentor. 

At  what  time  the  above-mentioned  John  Wylde  lived  does  no 
where  appear,  but  there  is  reafon  to  conjecture  that  it  was  about  the 
year  1400. 

Upon  the  title  of  this  manufeript,  Muficam  Guidonis,  it  is  to  be 
obferved  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  Guido  himfelf,  but  a collection  of 
the  precepts  contained  in  the  Micrologus,  and  other  of  his  writings, 
and  that  therefore  the  appellation  which  Wylde  has  given  to  it,  im- 
porting it  to  be  Guidonian  mufic,  is  very  proper. 

The  manufeript  begins  • Quia  juxta  fapientiflimum  Salomonem 
* dura  eft,  ut  inferius  emulatio,*  which  are  the  firft  words  of  the 
preface  to  the  book,  in  which  the  compiler  complains  of  the  envy  of 
fome  perfons,  but  refolves  notwithftanding  to  deliver  the  precepts  of 
Boctius,  Macrobius,  and  Guido,  from  whom  he  profelles  to  have 
taken  the  greateft  part  of  his  work  ; meaning,  as  he  fays,  to  deliver 
not  their  words,  but  their  fentiments.  He  diftinguifties  mufic  into 
Manual  and  Tonal,  the  firft  fo  called  from  the  Hand,  to  the  joints 
whereof  the  notes  of  the  Gamut  or  fcale  arc  ufually  applied.  The 
Tonal  he  fays  is  fo  called,  as  treating  particularly  of  the  Tones. 
Upon  the  ufe  of  the  hand  he  obferves  that  the  Gamut  is  adapted  to 
the  hands  of  boys,  that  they  may  always  carry  as  it  were,  the  fcale 
about  them  j and  adds  that  the  left  hand  is  ufed  rather  than  the 
right,  becaufe  it  is  neareft  the  heart.  o 

The  traft  now  citing  contains  twenty-two  chapters  with  an  intro- 
duction, declaring  the  pre-requifites  to  the  right  underftanding  the 
fcale  of  Guido,  as  namely,  the  fucceflion  of  the  letters  and  fyllables  in 
the  firft  or  grave  feries,  with  the  diftinCtion  between  ti  and  b.  Then 
7 follows 
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follows  the  fcale  itfel f,  called  the  Gamma,  anfwering  to  Guido’s  di- 
vifion  of  the  monochord,  which  is  followed  by  the  figure  of  a hand, 
with  the  notes  and  Syllables  difpofed  in  order  on  the  feveral  joints 
thereof,  as  has  already  been  represented. 

In  the  firft  chapter  the  author  treats  of  the  invention  of  mufic,  of 
thofe  who  introduced  it  into  the  church,  and  of  the  etymology  of 
the  word  Mufic.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  book  of  Genefis  he 
afferts  that  Tubal  Cain  invented  mufic;  and,  borrowing  from  the 
relation  of  Pythagoras,  he  interpofes  a fiction  of  his  own,  faying  that 
he  found  out  the  proportions  by  the  found  of  hammers  ufed  by  his 
brother,  who,  according  to  him,  was  a worker  in  iron.  He  fays 
that  St.  Ambrofe,  and  after  him  pope  Gregory,  introduced  into  the 
church  the  modulations  of  Graduals,  Antiphons,  and  .Hymns.  As 
to  the  etymology  of  the  word  Mufic,  he  fays,  as  do  many  others, 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  word  Moys,  fignifying  Water. 

In  Chap.  II.  the  author  fpcaks  of  the  power  of  mufic,  and  cites  a 
pafiage  from  Macrobius’s  Commentary  on  the  Somnium  Scipionisof 
Cicero,  to  Chew  that  it  bapifhes  care,  pcrluades  to  clemency,  and 
heals  the  difeafes  of  the  body.  He  adds  that  the  angels  themfclves 
are  delighted  with  devout  fongs,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  fathers  have  introduced  into  the  church  this  alone 
of  the  feven  liberal  fcienccs. 

In  Chap.  III.  it  is  faid  that  the  ancient  Greeks  noted  the  mufical 
founds  with  certain  charaders,  as  appears  by  the  table  in  Boetius, 
but  that  the  Latins  afterwards  changed  them  for  thofe  fimple  letters, 
which  in  the  calendar  are  made  ufe  of  to  denote  the  feven  days  of  the 
week,  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G ; and  that  they  afiumed  only  feven 
letters,  becaufe,  as  Virgil  fays,  there  are  only  feven  differences  of 
founds ; and  nature  herfelf  witneffes  that  the  eighth  is  no  other  than 
the  replicate  of  the  firft,  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  is  grave 
and  the  other  acute. 

Chap.  IV.  contains  the  reafons  why  the  Greek  r was  prefixed  by 
the  Latins  to  the  fcale,  and  why  that  letter  rather  than  any  other. 
The  reafons  given  by  the  author  feem  to  be  of  his  own  invention  ; and 
he  feems  to  have  forgot  that  Guido  was  the  firft  that  made  ufe  of  that 
charadcr. 

The  reafons  contained  in  Chap.  V.  for  the  repetition  of  the  let- 
ters to  the  number  nineteen,  arc  not  lefs  inconclufive  than  thofe 

con- 
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contained  in  the  former  chapter,  and  are  therefore  not  worth  enu- 
merating. 

Chap.  VI.  afligns  a reafon  why  the  letters  are  differently  defcribed 
in  the  inonochord,  that  is  to  fay,  fome  greater,  fome  lefler,  fome 
fquare,  fome  round,  and  fome  doubled.  The  following  are  the  au- 
thor’s words : 

4 As  the  foundation  is  more  worthy  and  folid  than  the  reft  of  the 
« edifice,  fo  in  the  mufical  fabric  the  letters  that  are  placed  in 

* the  bottom-  are  not  improperly  made  larger  and  ftrongcr  than 

* thofe  which  follow,  it  is  therefore  that  they  fhould  be  made 

* fquare,  as  every  thing  that  is  fquare  (lands  the  firmed  *.  The 

* other  feptenary  ought  to  be  made  lefs,  for  as  we  begin  from  the 

* bottom,  the  higher  we  afeend  by  regular  fteps,  the  more  fubtle  or 

* acute  does  the  found  become : roundnefs  then  beft  fuits  in  its 

* nature  with  thefe  feven  letters,  for  that  which  is  round  is  more 

* eafily  moved  about ; and  the  founds  which  are  placed  between  the 

* grave  and  fuperacute  are  the  moft  eafy  for  the  voice  of  the  finger  to 

* move  in,  feeing  he  can  readily  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other  freely 

* and  at  his  pleafure  : the  four  remaining  letters  are  formed  double, 

* This  method  of  illuflration  by  reafons  drawn  from  a fubjecl  foreign  to  that  to  which 
they  are  applied,  is  not  unufual  with  the  authors  w ho  wrote  before  the  revival  of  literature. 
Bratton,  an  eminent  civil  and  common  lawyer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  fpealcingof  the 
right  to  the  inheritance  of  land,  and  the  oourfe  of  lineal  defeent,  fays  that  it  is  ever 
downwards,  that  is  to  fay,  from  father  to  fon,  and  for  it  gives  this  notable  reafon  : 4 Quod 
4 quad  ponderofum  quiddam  jure  nature  defeendit,  nam  omne  grave  fertur  deorfum.’  De 
Legibus,  lib.  II.  cap.  29,  ct  vide  Coke’s  llcports,  part  111.  fol.  40,  RatclilTs  cafe. 
In  a life  of  JE fop.  the  reputed  author  of  the  fables  that  go  under  bis  name,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  written  by  a Greek  monk  named  Maximus  Planudcs,  who  lived  about 
the  year  1317,  is  a curious  fpecimen  of  phyfiological  ratiocination,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  former.  A gardener  propofed  this  quedion  to  Xanthus,  a philofopher,  the  maflcr 
of  ifcfop : 4 What  is  the  reafon  that  the  herbs  which  I plant  grow  not  fo  fail  as  thofe 
4 which  the  earth  produces  fpontaneoufly  V The  philofopher  rcfolved  it  into  the  di- 
vine Providence ; but  the  gardener  not  being  fatisfied  with  this  anfurcr,  Xanthus,  un- 
able to  give  a better,  refers  him  to  his  Have  JE  fop,  who  befpeaks  the  gardener  thus ; ‘ A 
4 widow  with  children  marries  a fecond  hufband,  who  hath  children  alfo:  to  the  children 
4 by  her  former  hulband  the  (lands  in  the  relation  of  mother  ; but  to  thofe  of  her  fecond 
4 hulband,  the  iflue  of  his  former  marriage,  fhe  is  no  more  than  ftep-mothcr.  .he  confc- 
4 quencc  whereof  is,  that  (he  is  more  aficO  innate  to  them  than  to  the  children  of  her  huf- 
4 band.  In  like  manner,’  continues  /Efop  to  the  gardener, 4 the  earth,  to  thofe  things  which 
4 the  produces  fpontaneoufly  is  a mother,  but  to  thofe  which  thou  planted  (he  is  a ftep- 
4 mother : the  one  (he  nourilhes,  and  the  other  Ihc  flights.’  The  gardener  was  as  much 
the  wifer  for  this  anfwer  as  thofe  who  enquire  why  the  great  letters  are  the  lowed  in  the 
fcale,  or  why  land  defeends  rather  than  afeends,  are  made,  by  the  anfwers  feverady  given 
to  thofe  demands. 

* and 
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* and  as  it  were  with  two  bellies,  becaufo  they  are  formed  to  make 

* a bifdiapafon  with  the  grave,  that  is  a double  diapafon.' 

In  Chap.  VII.  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Guido  the  Younger, 
and  Guido  the  Elder,  by  the  latter  of  whom  the  author  certainly  means 
Guido  Aretinus,  for  he  cites  the  Sapphic  verfc  * Ut  queant  laxis,’ 
&c.  from  whence  the  fyllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  are  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  have  been  taken  j who  is  meant  by  Guido  the 
Younger  will  be  (hewn  hereafter. 

In  Chap.  VIII.  he  fpeaks  of  the  fix  fyllables,  and  the  notes  adapt- 
ed to  them,  and  feems  to  blame  Guido  for  not  giving  a feventh  to 
the  laft  note  of  the  feptenary.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
Dr.  Wallis,  and  others  have  lamented  that  Guido  did  not  take  the 
firft  fyllable  of  the  laft  line  of  the  verfe  • Sandle  Johannes;’  and  the 
author  here  cited  feems  to  intimate  that  he  might  have  done  fo;  but 
k evidently  appears  that  he  was  not  in  earned,  for  fee  his  words  : 

* The  author  feems  here  blameable  for  not  marking  the  feventh  with 

* a fyllable,  efpecially  as  there  are  fo  many  particles  in  that  verfe ; 

* he  might  have  affigned  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  laft  line  to  the 

* feventh  note  thus,  Sanfte  Joannes,  as  this  fyllable  is  as  diffe- 

* rent  from  all  the  reft  as  the  feventh  found  is.  What  fault,  I pray 

* you,  did  the  laft  line  commit,  that  its  firft  fyllable  fhould  not  be 

* difpofed  of  to  the  feventh  note,  as  all  the  other  firft  fyllables  were 
‘^afligned  to  the  reft  of  the  notes  ? But  fair  and  foft,  bccaufe  a fe- 

* mitone  always  occurs  in  the  feventh  ftep,  which  femitone  is  con- 

* tained  under  thefe  two  notes,  fa  and  mi  ; for  when  the  femitone 

* returns  to  the  feventh  ftep,  in  the  fixth  you  will  have  mi,  and  in 

* the  feventh  fa.  But  if  the  eighth  ftep,  a tritone  intervening,  makes 

* the  femitone,' all  the  fyllables  of  the  notes  are  expended;  therefore 

* whether  you  will  or  no,  unlefs  you  make  falfe  mufic,  the  femi- 

* tone,  to  wit  mi,  returns  in  the  feventh,  if  the  difpofition  be  ele- 

* vated  ; but  if  it  be  remitted  it  will  give  fa,  which  neverthelefs 
‘ makes  a femitone  under  it ; therefore  thefe  two  notes,  on  whofe 

* accouht  thefe  names  were  particularly  inftituted,  will  have  as  many 

* -notes  above  as  below,  marked  with  their  proper  fyllables,  for  mi 

* has  under  it  two,  re  and  ut  ; and  fa  has  two  above,  sol  and  la.’ 
Chap.  IX.  treats  of  the  Mutations,  which  are  changes  of  the  fyl- 
lables, occafioned  by  the  going  out  of  one  hexachord  into  another ; 

Vol.II.  D d con- 
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concerning  which  the  author  with  great  fimplicity  obfcrves,  that  as 
the  cutters  out  of  leather  or  cloth,  when  the  fluff  runs  fhort  are 
obliged  to  piece  if  to  make  it  longer;  fo  when  either  in  the  intention 
or  remiffion  of  the  fcale  the  notes  exceed  the  fyllables,  there  is  a ne« 
ceffity  for  repeating  the  latter.  What  follows  on  this  head  will  belt 
be  given  in  the  author’s  own  words,  which  are  thefc : ‘ We  mud 

* fubflitute  for  that  which  is  deficient  fuch  a note  as  may  fupply  tho 
‘ defeCt  by  proceeding  farther:  hence  it  is  that  with  the  note  la, 

* which  cannot  of  itfclf  proceed  any  higher,  you  will  always  find  fuch 

* a note  as  can  at  lead  afcend  four  fleps,  la,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la. 

* In  the  fame  manner  the  note  ut,  which  of  itfelf  can  nowhere 

* defcend,  will  have  a collateral,  which  may  at  lead  be  depreffed 
‘ four  notes,  ut,  fa,  mi,  ri:,  ut,  the  Greek  r and  d fuperacutc 
4 are  excepted ; the  firll  whereof  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  ne- 
‘ ceflity  of  being  remitted,  nor  the  other  that  of  afeending : for 

* which  reafon  ut  and  la  can  never  have  the  fame  dations. 

The  nine  fucceeding  chapters  relate  chiefly  to  the  mutations,  and 
the  ufc  of  the  fquare  and  round  or  foft  b,  which,  as  it  is  diffidently, 
underflood  at  this  day,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon. 

Chap.  XIX.  treats  of  the  Keys,  by  which  are  to  be  underflood  in- 
this  place  nothing  more  than  the  characters  F Cg  prefixed  to  the 
head  of  the  ftave  : he  fays  thefc  letters  are  called  keys,  for  that  as  a 
key  opens  an  entrance  to  that  which  is  locked  up,  fo  the  letters  give 
an  entrance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  cantus,  to  which  they 
are  prefixed  ; and  that  without  them  the  finger  would  find  it  impof- 
fible  to  avoid  fometimes  prolating  a tone  for  a femitone,  and  vie© 
verfa,  or  to  diftinguith  one  conjunction  from  another.  At  the  end 
of  this  chapter  he  cenfures  the  practice  of  certain  unfkilful  notators 
or  writers  of  mufic,  who  he  fays  were  ufed  to  forge  adulterate  and  il- 
legitimate keys, as  by  putting  D grave  under  F,  a acute  under  c,  and 
e acute  under  g,  making  thereby  as  many  keys  as  lines. 

Chap.  XX.  dempnftrates  that  b round  and  b fquare  are  not  to  be 
computed  among  the  keys.  This  demonftration  is  effected  in  a man-- 
ncr  curious  and  diverting,  namely  by  the  fuppofition  of  a combat  be- 
tween thefc  two  characters,  a relation  whereof,  with  the  various 
fuccefs  of  the  combatants,  is  here  given  in  the  author’s  own  words  r 

* Obfervc  that  b round  and  b fquare  are  not  to  be  computed  among 

* the  keys ; firft,  becaufe  they  wander  through  an  empty  breadth  of 

8 * fpace. 
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‘ (pace,  without  any  certainty  of  a line  j next  bccaufe  they  can  never 

* be  placed  in  any  line  without  the  fupport  of  another  key,  for  it  is 

* neceffary  that  another  key  fhould  be  prefixed  to  the  line.  More- 

* over  as  hi  fquare  never  appears,  unlcfs  b round  come  before  it  j and 

* b foft  ought  not  to  be  fet  down  unlcfs  wcare  to  fing  by  it : can  any 

* thing  of  its  coming  be  expedled  if  it  be  not  immediately  prefixed 
to  the  beginning  of  a line  of  another  key,  as  it  is  never  to  be  fung 

'*  without  a key  ? Likewife,  as  they  are  mutually  overthrown  by 
‘ each  other,  and  each  is  made  accidental,  who  can  pronounce  them 

* legitimate  keys  ? for  unlefs  b round  comes  in  and  gives  the  firft  blow 
‘ as  a challenge,  b fquare  would  never  furriifh  matter  for  the  beg  in - 

* ning  of  a combat ; but  as  foon  as  it  appears  it  entirely  Overthrows 

* its  adverfary  b round,  which  only  makes  a foft  refiftance.  But  fome- 

* times  it  happens  that  b round,  though  lying  proftrate,  recovering 

* new  ftrength,  rifes  up  ftrongcr,  and  throws  down  b fquare,  who 
4 was  triumphing  after  his  viftory.’  For  the  reafons  deducible  from 
this  artlefs  allegory,  which  it  is  probable  the  author  of  it,  a Ample 
illiterate  monk,  thought  a notable  effort  of  his  invention,  and  be- 
caufe  b fquare  and  b round  are  not  ftable  or  permanent,  he  pro- 
nounces that  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  termed  keys. 

In  Chapter  XXI.  the  author  gives  the  reafon  why  the  notes  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  lines  and  fpaccs  of  the  Have  : but  firft,  to 
prove  the  neccffity  of  the  lines,  he  (hrewdly  obferves,  that  without 
them  no  certain  progreflion  could  be  obferved  by  the  voice.  * Would 

* not,’  he  afks,  * in  that  cafe  the  notes  feem  to  (hew  like  fmall  birds 

* flying  through  the  empty  immenfity  of  air  ?’  Farther  he  fays,  that 
were  they  placed  on  the  lines  only,  no  lefs  confufion  would  arife,  for 
that  the  multitude  of  lines  would  confound  the  fight,  fincc  a cantus 
may  fometimes  include  a compafs  of  ten  notes.  lie  fays,  which  is 
true,  that  in  order  to  diftinguifh  between  each  feries  of  notes,  the 
grave,  the  acute,  and  the  fuperacute,  any  one  given  note,  which  in 
the  grave  ts  placed  on  a line,  will  in  the  acute  fall  on  a fpacc,  and 
that  in  the  fuperacute  it  will  fall  on  a line  again.  He  adds,  that  in 
a Ample  cantus  no  more  lines  are  ufed  than  four,  to  which  arc  af- 
figned  five  fpaccs  *,  for  this  reafon,  that  the  ancient  muficians,  by 

• That  is  to  fay  three  between  the  lines,  one  at  top,  and  apother  at  bottom.  Martini 
lays  that  the  number  of  lines  to  denote  the  tones  was  fettled  at  four  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Stor.  dclb  Muf.  pag.  399,  in  not. 
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whom  he  muft  be  underflood  to  mean  thofc  after  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory, never  permitted  any  tone  to  exceed  the  compafs  of  a diapafon; 
fo  that  every  tone  had  as  many  notes  as  there  were  tones.  He  fays 
farther  that  the  modern  muficians  would  fometimes  extend  a cantus 
to  a tenth  note  ; but  that  neverthelefs  it  did  not  run  through  ten 
notes,  but  that  the  tenth,  which  might  be  either  the  higheft  or  the 
loweft,  was  only  occafionally  touched.  He  adds  that  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  the  key  or  letter  fhould  be  changed  for  a fhort  time ; or,  in 
other  words,  that  one  letter  may  be  fubftituted  for  another  on  the 
feme  line.  Upon  this  paflage  is  a marginal  note,  fignifying  that  it 
is  better  in  fuch  a cafe  to  add  a line  than  to  tranfpofe  the  letter  or 
cliff,  which  is  the  practice  at  this  day. 

To  this  chapter  the  author  fubjoins  a cantus  for  the  reader  to 
exercife  himfelf,  in  which  he  fays  he  will  find  fix  verfes  applied, 
two  for  the  grave,  two  for  the  acute,  and  two  for  the  fuperacute. 
The  cantus  is  without  mufical  characters,  and  is  in  the  words 
following : 

For  the  graves, 

Hac  puer,  arte  feies  gravium  mutamina  vocum* 

Quse  quibus  appropries  nomina,  quemve  locum. 

For  the  acutes, 

Rcddit  verfutas  verfuta  b mollis  acuta. 

Quas  male  dum  mutas,  mollia  quadra  putas. 

For  the  fuperacutes, 

Guttnris  arterias  cruciat  vox  alta  b mollis  i 

Difhciles  collis  reddit  ubique  vias. 

Chap.  XXII.  contains  what  is  called  a cantus  of  the  fecond  tone* 
in  which  the  mutations  of  the  four  grave  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  are 
contained;  it  is  with  mufical  notes,  but  they  are  utterly  inex- 


CHAP.  VIII. 

UPON  the  above  twenty-two  chapters,  which  conflitute  the 
firfl  part  or  diflindlion,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  firfl  tradt,  it  is 
obfervable  that  they  contain,  as  they  profefs  to  do,  the  precepts  of 
Manual  mufic ; and  that  this  firfl  part  is  a very  full  and  pcrfpicuous 
commentary  on  fo  much  of  the  Micrologus  as  relates  to-that  fubjedt. 

The 
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The  fecond  part  or  diftindtion,  intitled  Of  Tonal  Mufic,  contains 
thirty-one  chapters.  In  the  firft  whereof  is  an  intimation  of  the 
pcrfon  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  former  part,  diftinguithed  by 
the  appellation  of  Guido  Minor ; he  fays  that  he  was  lurnamed  Au- 
genfis,  and  that  by  his  care  and  induftry  the  cantus  of  the  Ciftertian 
order  had  been  regularly  corrected.  He  cites  a little  book  written  by 
the  fame  Guido  Minor  for  a definition  of  the  tonfonances. 

In  Chap.  II.  he  defines  the  femitone  in  a quotation  from  Macros 
bius,.  demonflrating  it  to  be  no  other  than  the  Pythagorean  limma. 

Chap.  III.  treats  of  the  Tone,  a word  which  the  author  fays  has 
two  fignifications,  namely,  a Maniera,  a term  fynonymous  with  ec- 
clefiaflical  tone,  or  an  interval  in  a fefquiodlave  ratio. 

From  thefe  two  intervals,  namely,  the  tone  and  femitone,  the  au>- 
thor  affects  that  all  the  concords  are  generated,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  mufic  arifes;  in  which  refpedt,  fays  this  learned  writer,  * They, 

* that  is  to  fay,  the  tone  and  femitone,  may  be  very  aptly  compared 

* to  Leah  and  Rachel,  of  whom  it  is  related  in  the  book  of  Genefis 

* that  they  built  up  the  houfeof  Ifrael.’  It  would  be  doing  injuftice 
to  this  ingenious  argument  to  give  it  in  any  other  words  than  thofe 
of  the  author.  Here  they  are,  and  it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  edify 
by  them : 

• For  as  Jacob  was  firft  joined  in  marriage  to  Leah,  and 

* afterwards  to  Rachel,  thus  found,  the  element  of  mufic,  firft 

* produces  a tone,  and  afterwards  a femitone,  and  is  in  fome  fenfe 

* married  to  them.  The  femitone,  from  which  the  fymphony  of  all 

* mufic  principally  is  generated,  as  it  tempers  the  rigour  and  afperity 

* of  the  tones,  may  aptly  be  afiigned  to  Rachel,  who  chiefly  capti- 

* vated  the  heart  of  Jacob,  as  fhc  had  a beautiful  face  and  graceful 

* afpedt.  Moreover  a femitone  is  made  up  of  four  parts,  and,  un- 

* lefs  a tritone  intervenes,  is  always  in  the  fourth  flep  ; fo  alfo  Ra- 

* chel  is  recorded  to  havi  had  four  fons,  two  of  her  own,  and  two 

* by  her  hand-maid.  “ Enter  in,  fays  the,  to  my  handmaid,  that 
“ Ihe  may  bring  forth  upon  my  knees,  that  I may  at  leaft  have 
“ children  from  her."  The  tone  rendering  a rigid  and  harfh 

* found,  but  frequently  prefenting  itfelf,  agrees  with  Leah,  who 

* was  blear-eyed,  and  was  married  to  Jacob  3gainft  his  will ; bur 

* fruitful  in  the  number  of  her  children.  The  proportion  of  the 

• tone 
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4 tone  is  fupcro&ave  j Leah  had  alfo  eight  fons,  namely,  fix  natural 
4 fons,  and  two  adopted,  that  were  born  of  her  handmaid  : but  the 
4 ninth  part,  which  is  lefs  than  the  reft  or  others,  may  aptly  be  com* 
4 pared  to  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Leah,  who  bore  afterwards  eight 
4 fons.  When  Leah  had  four  fons  (he  ceafed  bearing  children,  and 
4 the  adopted  ones  followed  : when  four  Reps  of  the  notes  are  made,  a 
4 femitonc  follows,  which  is  divided  into  two  forts,  as  has  been 
4 faid  ; thefe  may  be  compared  to  the  following  fons,  the  two  natural 
4 ones,  which  Leah  had  afterwards,  and  alfo  the  two  adopted  ones. 
4 Then  follow  Jofeph  and  Benjamin,  the  natural  fons  of  Rachel.' 

Chap.  IV.  treats  of  the  ditone. 

Chap.  V.  Of  the  femiditone  and  its  fpecies,  which  are  clearly 
*wo. 

Chapters  VI.  VII.  and  VIII.  treat  refpeflively  of  the  diateiTaron, 
diapente,  and  diapafon,  with  their  fcveral  fpccies,  which  have  already 
been  very  fully  explained. 

Chap.  IX.  thews  how  the  feven  fpecies  of  diapafon  are  generated. 

Chap.  X.  contains  a Cantilena,  as  it  is  faid,  of  Guido  Aretinus, 
including  as  well  the  difionances  as  the  confonanccs.  It  is  a kind  of 
praxis  on  the  intervals  that  conftitute  the  fcale,  fuch  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  mufical  tradts  of  the  monkith  writers,  and  in 
thofe  written  by  the  German  muticians  for  the  inftrudtion  of  youth 
about  the  time  of  Luther  * ; but  as  to  this,  whether  it  be  of  Guido 
or  not,  it  is  highly  venerable  in  refpedt  of  its  antiquity,  as  being  in  all 
probability  one  of  the  oldett  competitions  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

• Many  fuch  arc  extant  in  print  i they  are  in  eafy  Latin,  and  refemblc  in  fi sec  and 
form  the  common  Latin  Accidence.  The  icnfe  that  the  reformers  entertained  of  the  great 
importance  of  a mufical  education,  may  be  inferred  from  the  pains  they  took  to  dif- 
feminatc  the  rudiments  of  plain  and  menfurabie  mufle,  and  to  render  the  practice  of  fing- 
ing  familiar  to  children  ; and  there  cannot  be  the  lead  doubt  but  that  the  Tinging  and  get- 
ting by  heart  fuch  a Cantilena  as  is  here  given,  was  as  frequent  an  cxercifc  for  a child  as 
the  decienfion  of  a noun,  or  the  conjugation  of  a verb. 
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«U 


fciH-cet  Unifonui,  Srmitoniam,  Tonuj,  Semiditonus,  Ditonus, 


Dyatefseron,  Dyapente,  Srmitoniam  cum  Dyapente.  Ad  here  Tbnui 


Dyapafon  fl  quern  drlrcte  t,  eju»  hunc  modum  rf*r  agnofeat 


quuoque  tarn  pauch  claufulis  tota  armonla  formatur,  utiliffimum 


eft  ea*  alte  memorie  commendare,  Nec  print  ab  Hujus  modi  ftu  - 


dio  quiefeere,  donee  Tocum  intervallis  agnails  Armonir  totiae 


facilitate  queat  comprehendrre  notitinm  . Tonai  • 


Semitonias.  Ditonas.  Semlditonus.DyatelTeron . Dyapente. Dya- 


pafon. et  intente  et  remiffe  pariter  confonantia. 

vni..  n 
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Chap.  XI.  treats  of  the  nature  of  b round,  of  which  enough  has 
been  faid  already. 

Of  Chap.  XII.  there  is  nothing  more  than  the  title,  purporting 
that  the  chapter  is  an  explanation  of  a certain  Formula  or  diagram 
which  was  never  infcrted. 

Chap.  XIII.  treats  of  the  Ipecies  of  diapafon,  and  fhews  how  the 
eight  tones  arife  therefrom.  This  chapter  is  very  intricate  and  ob- 
fcurc  ; and  as  it  contains  a far  lefs  fatisfadlory  account  of  the  fubjeft 
than  has  already  been  given  from  Franchinus,  and  other  writers  of 
unqueftioned  authority,  the  fubftancc  of  it  is  here  omitted. 

Chap.  XIV.  treats  of  the  four  Manieras,  and  farther  of  the  eight 
tones.  Maniera,  as  this  author  afierts,  is  a term  taken  from  the 
French,  and  feems  to  be  fynonymous  with  Mode  j a little  lower  he 
lays  that  a Maniera  is  the  property  of  a cantus,  or  that  rule  whereby 
we  determine  the  final  note  of  any  cantus.  In  fhort,  he  ufes  Ma- 
niera to  exprefs  the  Genus,  and  Tone  the  Species  of  the  ecclcfiallical 
modes  or  tones.  In  this  chapter  he  complains  of  the  levity  of  the  mo- 
derns in  making  ufe  of  b foft,  and  introducing  feigned  mulic*,  which 
in  his  time  he  complains  had  been  greatly  multiplied. 

Chap.  XV.  concerns  only  the  finals  of  the  fevcral  manieras  and 
tones. 

Chap.  XVI.  contains  certain  curious  obfervaticns  on  the  terms  Au- 
thentic and  Plagal,  as  applied  to  the  tones  : thefe  are  as  follow  : 

•— 4 Some  tones  are  called  authentic,  and  fome  plagal  j for  in 

4 every  maniera  the  firft  is  called  authentic,  the  fecond  plagal. 
4 The  firft,  third,  fifth,  and  feventh  are  termed  authentic  from  the 
4 word  Authority  j becaufc  they  are  accounted  more  worthy  than 
4 their  plagals : they  are  colleded  by  the  uneven  numbers,  which 
4 among  the  philofophers  were  called  mafeuline,  becaufc  they  do  not 
4 admit  of  being  divided  equally  into  two  parts  : thus  man  cannot  be 
4 eafily  turned  afide  or  diverted  from  his  purpofe  } but  an  even  num- 
4 ber,  becaufe  it  may  be  divided  into  two  equally,  is  by  them  not  utr- 
4 aptly  called  woman,  becaufe  fhe  fometimes  weeps,  fometimes 

* Defcribed  by  Franchinus,  Fraff.  Muf.  lib.  III.  cap.  xiii,  Dc  fiflae  Mufiex  contra* 
punflo,  and  by  Andreas  Ornithoparcus,  in  his  Micrologus,  lib.  I.  cap.  x.  the  latter  calls  it 
that  kind  of  mufic  termed  by  the  Greeks  Synemmenon,  or  a long  that  abounds  with  con* 
jundlions  j but  it  had  been  better  to  have  called  it  mufic  tranfpofed  from  its  natural  key  by 
b round,  the  charafteriftic  of  the  fynemmenon  tetrachord,  in  which  cafe  B b,  t b,  or  A b, 
might  be  made  finals,  as  they  now  frequently  are,  but  it  feems  that  the  old  muficians  ab- 
horred the  praflice. 

4 laughs 
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* laughs,  and  foon  yields  and  gives  way  in  the  time  of  temptation. 

* Hence  it  is  that  the  fecond,  fourth,  fixth,  and  eighth  tones  are 

* afcribed  to  the  even  number,  becaufe  the  feminine  fex  is  coupled  in 
•"  marriage  to  the  mafculine  fex  : they  are  called  collateral  or  plagal, 
‘ that  is  provincials  to  the  authentics.  And  that  you  may  the 

* fooner  learn  the  properties  and  natures  of  each  of  the  tones, 

* thofe  longs  are  called  authentic  which  afcend  more  freely  and 

* higher  from  their  final  letter,  running  more  wantonly  by  leaps  and 

* various  bendings  backwards  and  forwards ; in  the  fame  manner  as 

* it  becomes  men  to  exercife  their  llrength  in  wrcftling  and  other 

* fports,  and  to  be  employed  in  their  neccffary  affairs  and  occupations- 

* in  remote  parts,  until  they  return  back  to  the  final  letter  by  which 

* they  are  to  be  finifhed,  as  to  their  own  houfe  or  home,  after  the 

* completion  of  their  affairs.  But  the  plagal  or  collateral  fongs 

* arc  thofe  which  do  not  mount  up  fo  as  to  produce  the  higher  parts, 

* but  turn  afide  into  the  lower,  in  the  region  under  the  letter  by 

* which  they  are  to  be  terminated,  and  make  their  flops  or  delays  and 

* circuits  about  the  final  letter,  fometimes  below  and  fometimes 

* above ; as  a woman  that  is  tied  to  a hufband  does  not  ufually  go 

* far  from  her  home,  and  run  about,  but  is  orderly  and  decently 
‘ employed  in  taking  care  of  her  family  and  domeflic  concerns.’ 

Chap.  XVII.  afiigns  the  reafons  why  the  final  notes  are  included 
between  D grave  and  c acute ; but  the  author  means  to  be  underflood 
that  the  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  cantus,  which  are  vocal  coni- 
pofitions  of  two,  three,  and  four  parts,  are  not  retrained  to  this- 
rule,  for  in  fuch  no  more  is  required  than  that  the  under  part  be 
fubfervient  to  it.  It  appears  that  of  the  final  notes,  by  which,  to 
mention  it  once  for  all,  the  terminations  of  the  fcveral  tones  are 
meant,  four  arc  grave,  and  three  only  acute  : for  this  inequality  the 
author  gives  a notable  reafon,  namely,  that  by  reafon  of  the  load  of 
carnal  infirmities  that  weigh  them  down,  fewer  men  are  found  to> 
have  grave  and  rude,  than  acute  and  fweet  voices. 

Chap.  XVIII.  the  author  (hews  from  Guido,  and  other  teachers 
of  the  mufical  art,  that  the  compafsof  adiapafon  is  fufiicient  for  any 
cantus.  Notwithflanding  which  he  fays  fomc  contend  that  ten,  and 
even  eleven  notes  are  neceffary.  This  notion  the  author  condemns,. 
?nd  fays  that  the  unifon  and  its  odfave  refemble  the  walls  of  a city, 
and  that  the  ninth,  which  is  placed  above  the  oftave,  and  the  tenth, 
Stationed  under  the  unifon,  anfwerto  the  pallifadoor  ditch  j and  that 
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as  it  is  cuftomary  to  walk  about  on  the  walls,  and  in  the  city  itfelf, 
but  not  in  the  ditch,  or  by  the  pallifado,  it  becomes  all  who  profefs 
to  travel  in  the  path  of  perfedtion,  to  accommodate  themfelvcs  to  this 
practice,  which  he  fays  is  both  modeft  and  decent  *.  * 

The  following  chapters,  which  are  fifteen  in  number,  exhibit  a 
precife  defignation  of  the  eight  ecclefiaftical  tones;  but  as  thefe  have 
been  very  fully  explained  from  Gaffurius,  and  other  writers  of  ac- 
knowledged authority,  it  is  unneceflary  to  lengthen  this  account  of 
Wylde’s  tradt  by  an  explanation  of  them  from  him. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  Wylde  was  an  excellent  practi- 
cal finger,  as  indeed  his  office  of  precentor  of  fo  large  4 choir  as  that 
of  Waltham  required  he  fhnuld  be.  His  book  is  very  properly  called 
a Syftem  of  Guidonian  Mufic,  for  it  extends  no  farther  than  an  illus- 
tration of  thofe  precepts  which  Guido  Aretinus  taught : hardly  a 
paflage  occurs  in  it  to  intimate  that  he  was  in  the  lead  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  excepting  that  where  he  cites  Pto- 
lemy by  the  name  of  Tholomasus.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
at  the  time  when  Wylde  wrote,  the  writings  of  Ariftoxenus,  Euclid, 
Nicomachus,  and  the  other  Greek  harmonicians,  were  at  Conftantino- 
plc,  or  Byzantium  as  it  was  called,  which  was  then  the  feat  of  lite- 
rature. How  and  by  whom  they  were  brought  into  Italy,  and  the 
dodlrines  contained  in  them  diffufed  throughout  Europe,  will  in  due 
time  be  related. 

The  tradt  immediately  following  that  of  Wylde  in  the  manufeript 
of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs  is  entitled  * De  odto  Tonis  ubi  nafeuntur  ct 
* oriuntur  aut  efficiuntur.’ 

This  is  a ffiort  difeourfe,  contained  in  two  pages  of  the  manufeript, 
tending  to  (hew  the  analogy  between  the  feven  planets  and  the 
chords  included  in  the  mufical  feptenary.  The  dodtrine  of"  the 
inufic  of  the  fpheres,  and  the  opinion  on  which  it  is  founded,  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  account  herein  before  given  of  Pythagoras. 
Thofe  who  firft  advanced  it  have  not  been  content  with  fuppofing 
that  the  celefiial  orbs  mud  in  their  fcveral  revolutions  produce  an 
harmony  of  concordant  founds  j but  they  go  farther,  and  pretend  to 
affign  the  very  intervals  arifing  from  the  motion  of  each.  This  the 
author  now  citing  has  done,  and  perhaps  following  Pliny,  who  af- 
ferts  it  to  be  the  dodtrine  of  Pythagoras : he  fays  that  in  the  motion  of 

• He  gives  an  example  of  a double  cantus  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  I.  which  clear- 
ly (hews  that  by  a double  cantus  we  are  to  underftand  oue  in  two  parts. 

the 
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the  Earth  T is  made,  in  that  of  the  moon  A,  Mercury  B,  Venus  C, 
the  Sun  D,  Mar*  E,  Jupiter  F,  and  Saturn  g.  And  that  here  the 
mufical  meafure  is  truly  formed. 

Next  follows  a very  Ihott  trad,  with  the  name  Kendalc  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  it.  It  contains  little  more  than  the  Gamma,  vulgarly  call- 
ed the  Gamut,  or  Guidonian  fcalc,  and  fome  myftical  verfes  on  the 
power  of  harmony,  faid  to  be  written  by  a woman  of  the  name  of 
Magdalen.  It  fhould  feem  that  Kendalc  was  no  more  than  barely 
the  tranferiber  of  this  trad,  for  the  rubric  at  the  beginning  aferibes 
it  to  a certain  monk  of  Sherborne,  who  profeffes  to  have  taken  it 
from  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

‘ Monachus  quidam  de  Sherborne  talem  Muficam  profert  de  Sanda 
‘ Maria  Magdelene.’ 

Next  follows  a trad  entitled  • De  Origine  et  Effcdu  Mu  (ice’  in  four 
fedions,  the  initial  words  whereof  are  * Mulica  eft  feientia  .rede 

* canendi,  five  feientia  de  numero  relato  ad  l'onum,’  wherein  the  au- 
thor, after  defining  mafic  to  be  the  fcience  of  number  applied  to 
found,  gives  his  reader  the  choice  of  two  etymologies  for  the  word 
tnufic.  The  one  from  the  Mufes,  the  other  from  the  word  Moys, 
fignifying  water,  which  he  will  have  to  be  Greek.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds, but  rather  abruptly,  to  cenfure  thofe  who  through  ignorance 
prolate  lemitones  for  tones,  in  thefc  words : * Many  now-a-dayS, 

• when  they  afeend  from  re  by  mi,  fa,  sol,  fcarce  make  a femi- 

• tone  between  fa  and  sol  : moreover,  when  they  pronounce  sol, 

• fa,  sol,  or  re,  bt,  re,  prolate  a femitone  for  a tone  j and  thus 

* they  confound  the  diatonic  genus,  and  pervert  the  plain-fong. 

* Yet  tbefe  may  be  held  in  fome  meafure  excufable,  as  not  knowing 
« in  what  genus  our  plain-fong  is  conftitutcd  •,  and  being  afked  for 

• what  real'on  they  thus  pronounce  a femitone  for  a tone,  they  al- 
' ledge  they  do  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  fingers  in  the  chapels  of 

* princes,  who,  fay  they,  would  not  fing  fo  without  reafon,  as  they 

• are  the  beft  fingers.  , So  that  being  thus  deceived  by  the  footfteps 

* of  others,  they  one  after  another  follow  in  all  the  fame  errors. 

* There  are  others  who  will  have  it  that  this  method  of  finging  is 

• fweeter  and  more  pleafing  to  the  car,  and  therefore  that  method 
■*  being  as  it  were  good,  Ihould  be  made  ufe  of.  To  thefe  Boetius 

• anfwers,  faying  all  credit  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  ears,  but 

* fome  alfo  to  realbn,  for  the  hearing  may  be  deceived.  So  alfo  is  it 

Vol.  II.  - faid 
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* faid  in  the  treatife  De  quatuor  Principalium,  cap.  lvi.  and  as  a 

* proof  thereof,  it  is  farther  faid  that  thofe  who  follow  hunting  are 

* more  delighted  with  the  barking  of  the  dogs  in  the  woods,  than 

* with  hearing  the  office  of  God  in  the  church.  Reafon  however* 
‘ which  is  never  deceived,  ffiews  the  contrary.’ 

Scft.  II.  entitled  De  tribus  Gencribu9  melorum,  treats  of  the  three 
genera  of  melody,  but  contains  nothing  that  has  not  been  better 
faid  by  others. 

Sedt.  III.  entitled  Invcntores  Artis  Malice  equeformis,  contains 
an  account  of  the  inventors  of  the  mufical  art,  by  much  too  curious 
to  be  given  in  any  other  than  the  author’s  own  words,  which  are 
thefe  : 

* There  was  a certain  fmith,  Thubal  by  name,  who  regulated  the 

* confonances  by  the  weights  of  three  hammers  linking  upon  one 
‘ anvil.  Pythagoras  hearing  that  found,  and  entering  the  houfe  of 

* the  fmith,  found  the  proportion  of  the  hammers,  and  that  they 

* rendered  to  each  other  a wonderful  conlonance.  When  Thubal 

* heard  and  knew  that  God  would  deftroy  the  world,  he  made  two 

* pillars,  the  one  of  brick  and  the  other  of  brafs,  and  wrote  on  each 
« of  them  the  equiformal  mufical  art,  or  plain  cantus;  that  if  the 

* world  fhould  be  deltroyed  by  fire,  the  pillar  of  brick  might  remain, 

* as  being  able  to  withftand  the  fire  j or  if  it  were  to  be  deflroyed  by 

* water,  the  brazen  pillar  might  remain  till  the  deluge  w(as  fubfided. 

* After  the  deluge  king  Cyrus,  who  was  king  over  the  Aflyrians,  and 

* Enchiridias,  and  Condantinus,  and  after  thefe  Boctius,  beginning 

* with  the  proportion  of  numbers,  demonftrated  the  confonances,  as 

* appears  by  looking  into  the  treatife  of  the  latter,  De  Mufica.  After- 

* wards  came  Guido  the  monk,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  Gamma, 

* which  is  called  the  Monochord.  He  firft  placed  the  notes  in  the 

* fpaces  between  the  lines,  as  is  ffiewn  in  the  beginning  of  this  book. 

* Afterwards  Guido  de  Sanfto  Mauro,  and  after  thefe  Guido  Major 

* and  Guido  Minor.  After  thefe  Franco,  who  (hewed  the  alterations, 
‘ pcrfedtions,  and  imperfedtions  of  the  6gures  in  the  Cantus  Men- 

* furabilis,  as  alfo  the  certitude  of  the  beginnings.  Then  Philippus 
■<  Vitriaco,  who  invented  that  figure  called  the  Leaf):  Prolation,  in 

* Navarre.  Afterwards  St.  Auguftine  and  St.  Gregory,  who  infti- 
' tuted  the  equiformal  cantus  throughout  all  the  churches.  After 
1 thefe  Ifidorus  the  etymologirt,  and  Joannes  De  Muris,  who  wrote 

* ingenious 
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* ingenious  rules  concerning  the  meafure  and  the  figuration  of  the 

* cantus,  from  whence  thefe  verfes : 

* Per  Thubal  invcnta  mufarum  funt  elementa. 

‘ Atque  collumellis  nobis  exempta  gcmcllis. 

* Et  poft  diluvium  tunc  fubfcriptus  perhibetur  : 

* Philofophus  princeps  pater  Hermes  hie  Trifmegiftus 

* Invenit  Mufas  quas  dedit  et  docuit ; 

* Pictagoras  turn  per  martellas  fabricantum, 

* Antea  confufas  numerantur  tetrarde  mufas. 

* Quern  Mufis  generat  medium  concordia  vera, 

* Qui  tropus  ex  parte  Boicius  edidit. 

* Unum  compofuit  ad  gamma  vetus  tetrachordum. 

* Et  dici  .meruit  fuifie  Guido  monochordum 

* Gregorius  mufas  primo  carnalitur  ufas, 

* Ufu  fandlarum  mutavit  Bafilicarum. 

* Aft  Auguftinus  formam  fert  pfalmodtzandi, 

* Atque  chori  regimen  Bernardus  Monachus  offert, 

* Ethimologiarum  ftatuit  coadjutor  Ifidorus 

* Paufas  jundturas,  fadturas,  atque  figuras  j 

* Mcnfuraturam  formavit  Franco  notarum, 

‘ Et  Jbon  Dc  Muris,  variis  floruitquc  figuris. 

‘ Anglia  cantorum  omen  gignit  plurimorum 

Sedl  IV.  entitled  De  Mufice  inftrumentali  et  ejus  Inventoribus, 
gives  firft  a very  fuperficial  account  of  the  inventors  of  fome  particu- 
lar inftruments,  among  whom  two  of  the  nine  Mufes,  namely,  Eu- 
terpe and  Terpfichore,  are  mentioned  5 the  firft  as  having  invented 
the  Tuba,  [trumpet]  and  the  other  the  Pfalterium.  This  muft  ap- 
pear to  every  one  little  better  than  a mere  fable  ; but  the  author 
clofes  this  account  with  a pofitivc  aflertion  that  the  Tympanum,  or 
drum,  was  the  invention  of  Petrus  dc  Sandia  Cruce. 

In  this  chapter  the  author  takes  occafion  to  mention  what  he  terms 
the  Cantus  Coronatus,  called  alfo  the  Cantus  Fradtus,  which  he  de- 
fines to  be  a cantus  tied  to  no  degrees  or  fteps,  but  which  may  afeend 

• The  three  lad  line*!  of  the  above  verfes  are  additional  ev  idence  in  favour  of  two  pofi- 
tions  that  have  been  uniformly  infilled  on  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  to  wit,  that  Franco, 
and  not  De  Muris,  was  the  inventor  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  and  that  De  Muris  was 
not  a Frenchman,  but  a native  of  England. 
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and  defcend  by  the  perfect  or  imperfedt  confonances  Indifferently. 
This  Teems  to  be  the  rcafon  for  calling  it  the  Cantus  F radius.  That 
for  calling  it  Cantus  Coronatus  is  that  it  may  crowned,  namely,  that 
it  may  be  Tung  with  a Faburden,  of  which  hereafter. 

What  follows  next  is  a very  brief  and  immethodical  enumeration 
of  the  meafures  of  verfe,  the  names  of  the  characters  ufed  in  the 
Cantus  Menfurabilis,  and  of  the  confonances  and  diffonances,  with 
other  matters  of  a mifctllancous  nature  : among  thefe  are  mentioned 
certain  kinds  of  melody,  namely  Roundellas,  Balladas,  Carollas, 
and  Springas ; but  thefe  the  author  fays  are  fantaflic  and  frivolous, 
adding,  that  no  good  mufical  writer  has  ever  thought  it  worth  while 
to  explain  their  texture. 

The  next  in  order  of  fucceffion  to  the  treatife  De  Origine  et  Effedtu 
Muficae,  is  a tradl  entitled  Speculum  Pfallentium,  in  which  is  con- 
tained the  Formula  of  St.  Gregory  for  Tinging  the  offices,  together 
with  certain  verfes  of  St.  Auguftine  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  others 
of  St.  Bernard  on  the  office  of  a precentor;  the  formula  of  St.  Gre- 
gory is  as  follows : 

* Uniformity  is  neceflary  in  all  things.  The  metre  with  the  paufes- 

* muft  be  obferved  by  all  in  pfalmodizing  ; not  by  drawing  out,  but 

* by  keeping  up  the  voice  to  the  end  of  the  verfe,  according  to  the 

* time.  Let  not  one  chorus  begin  a verfe  of  a pfalm  before  the 
‘ other  has  ended  that  preceding  it.  Let  the  paufes  be  obferved  at 

* one  and  the  fame  time  by  all  ; and  let  all  finifh  as  it  were  with 

* one  voice  ; and,  reaffuming  breath,  begin  together  as  one  mouth  ; 

* and  let  each  chorus  attend  to  its  cantor,  that,  according  to  the  pre- 

* cept  of  the  bleflcd  apoftle  Paul,  we  may  all  honour  the  Lord  with 
‘ one  voice.  And,  as  it  is  laid  the  angels  arc  continually  finging 

* with  one  voice.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  ; To  ought  we  to  do  without 

* any  remiffion,  which  argues  a want  of  devotion : whence  thefe 

* verfes  of  St.  Auguftine  for  the  form  of  Tinging  Pfalms. 

* Tedia  nulla  chori  tibi  finf,  affifte  labori, 

' Ilora  fit  ire  foras  poftquam  compleveris  boras, 

• Egreffum  nobis  oftendunt  perniciofum 

' Dyna,  Chaim,  Corius,  Judas,  Efau,  Semcyque, 

• Pfallite  devote,  diftiixfle  metra  tencte, 

• Vocibus  eftote  Concordes,  vana  canete, 

* Non 
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* Nam  vox  fruftratur,  fi  mens  hie  inde  vagatur, 

* Vox  fsepe  quaftatur,  fi  mens  vana  meditatur. 

* Non  vox,  fed  votum  } non  mufica,  fed  cor 

* Non  clamor,  fed  amor  fonat  in  aure  dei. 

* Dicendis  horis  adfit  vox  cordis,  et  oris, 

* Nunquam  pofterior  verfus  prius  incipiatur, 

« Ni  fuus  anterior  perfefto  fine  fruatur.' 

The  verfes  of  St.  Bernard  have  the  general  title  of  Verfus  SanAi 
Bernardi ; they  confift  of  three  divifions,  the  firft  is  entituled 

* De  Regiraene  Chori  et  Officio  Prccentoris. 

* Cantor  corde  chorum  roge,  cantum  lauda  fonorum, 

* Concors  Plalmodia,  fiinul  afcultanda  fophia ; 

* Pra:currat  nullus,  nec  port  alium  trahat  ullus, 

* Sed  fimul  incipere  fimul  et  finem  retinere, 

* Nulli  tradlabunt  nimis,  autfeftive  fonabunt, 

* Vina  fed  et  munda  cantabunt  voce  rotunda 

* Verfus  in  medio,  bona  paufa  fit  ordine  dyo, 

* Ultima  certetur,  brevior  quam  circa  fonetur. 

* Ultima  dimiffa  tibi  fyllaba  fit  quafi  leiffa, 

« Ars  turn  excipiat  fi  fcandens  ultima  fiat, 

* Tunc  producatur  monofyllaba,  licquc  fequatur, 

* Barbara  (fi  icquitur  produCta)  fonans  reperitur. 

* Deteftatio  contra  perverfe  pfallentes. 

* Qui  pfalmos  refecant  qui  verba  recifia  volutant 

* Non  magis  ills  ferent  quam  fi  male  lingue  tacerenf 

* Hi  funt  qui  plalmos  corrumpunt  nequiter  almos. 

« Quos  facra  leriptura  dampnat,  reprobant  quoque  jura 

* Janglers,  cum  Japers,  Nappers>  Galpers  quoque  Dralber?,. 

« Momlers,  Forfleippers,  Ourenners,  fic  Ourhippers, 

* Fragmina  verborum  Tuttivillus  colligit  horum. 

* De  feptem  niifteriis  feptem  horarum  canonicarum. 

* Ilunc  eft  feptenis  domino  cur  pfallimus  horis ; 

« Prima  fiagris  cedit,  adducit  tertia  morti, 

* Sexta 
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* Sexta  legit  folem  fed  nona  videt  morientem, 

* Vefpera  deponit,  ftravit  completa  fepultum  j 

* Virium  nox  media  devidla  morte  revelat 

* Si  cupis  intentam  pfallendi  redderc  vocem, 

* Crebro  crucem  pingas,  in  terrain  lumina  figas, 

* Obfcrvate  preccs,  et  ne  manus  aut  caput  aut  pes 

* Sit  motus,  pariter  animi  cum  corpore  pungas  *.* 

The  next  traft  has  for  its  title  Metrologus,  which  any  one  would 

take  to  mean  a djfcourfc  on  metre  ; but  the  author  explains  it  by  the 

• The  above  verfes,  as  they  arc  dcfcriptive  of  ihe  date  of  church  mufic,  and  the  man- 
ner of  finging  the  choral  offices  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century,  are  matter  of  great  curiofity  They  may  befaid  to  conlift  ol  three  parts  or  divi- 
fions : the  firft  is  an  exhortation  to  the  precentor  to  LOvern  the  choir  with  refolntion,  and 
to  encourage  thole  who  ling  to  fine  the  cautus  audibly,  nor  w antonly,  with  a clear  round 
voice.  The  fecond  part,  entitled  Deteftatio  contra  perverlc  Pfallentes,  is  an  execration 
on  fuch  as  in  their  finging  cormpt  the  Pfalms  and  other  olfices.  And  it  feems  by  the 
context  that  the  performance  of  the  choral  fcrvice  was  not  confined  to  the  clerks  and  officers 
of  the  choir,  but  that  a lewd  rabble  of  lay  fingers  bore  a part  in  it,  and  were  the  authors 
of  the  abufes  above  complained  of.  Thcfc  men  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  ftrango  appella- 
tions of  Janglcrs,  Japers,  Nappers,  Galpers,  Dralbcrs,  iMomlcrs,  Forfltippers,  Ourcn- 
ners,  and  Outhippers,  for  the  tignification  whereof  St.  Bernard,  the  author,  refers  to  a 
writer  named  Tuttivillus  ; but  as  his  work  is  not  now  to  be  found,  it  remains^to  fee  what 
a fTiftance  can  be  derived  from  lexicographers  and  etymologills  towards  afeertaining  the 
meaning  of  thel'c  very  ftrangc  terms. 

And  firft  Janglers  feems  to  be  a corruption  of  Jongleours,  a word  which  has  al- 
ready been  fliewn  to  be  fvnonymous  with  minftrels.  Japers  are  dearly  players,  Hif- 
riones.  Skinner,  Voce  Jans.  Nappers  are  fuppofed  to  be  drinkers,  from  Nappe, 
the  Saxon  term  for  a cup.  Iienfon’s  Saxon  Vocabulary.  For  Galpers  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  other  meaning  than  Gulpers,  i.  c fuch  as  fwallow  large  quantities  of  liquor,  from 
the  verb  Gulp  ; and  for  this  fenfc  we  have  the  authority  of  the  vifion  of  Pierce  Plowman, 
in  the  following  paffage,  taken  from  the  PalTus  Quintus  of  thatlatire  : 

<T(icrc  torn*  lnugfjing  nnb  louring,  anb  Irr  go  tfcc  ruppe, 

Stub  fo  fittcn  tfjcp  ro  eben  long,  anb  Congrn  otfjrr  toljilc 
€iii  -Oloton  {jab  igalprb  a gallon  anb  a gill. 

lValbers  may  probably  mean  wenchcrs,  from  the  word  Drab,  which  fignifies  a dirty 
whore,  a punk.  Momlcrs  may  fienify  Talkers,  Praters  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice, 
from  the  verb  Mumble,  to  talk,  which  fee  in  Skinner  Forfltippers  may  be  Fair  Ikippers, 
i.  e.  dancers  at  fairs  For  Ourenners  and  Ourhippcrs  no  fignification  can  be  guefled  at ; 
nor  does  it  feem  pofiible  to  afeertain,  with  any  degree  of  prccilion,  the  meaning  of  any 
of  the  above  words,  without  the  alfiftance  of  the  book  from  which  they  were  taken  : and 
fuppofmg  none  of  the  above  interpretations  to  hold,  there  is  nothing  to  reft  on  but  con- 
jecture ; and  one  of  the  molt  probable  that  can  be  offered  feems  to  be  this,  that  the  above 
are  cant  terms,  invented  to  denote  fome  of  the  lowed  clafsof  minftrels,  whofe  knowledge 
of  mufic  had  procured  them  occafional  employment  in  the  church 

The  third  divifion  of  thefe  verfes  of  St.  Bernard  is  entitled  * Dc  feptem  Miftcriis,  feptem 
Horarum  canonicarum,’  and  gives  directions  to  fingers  to  crofs  thcmfelves,  and  perform 
other  luperllitious  acts  at  the  canonical  hours. 
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words  Brevis  Sermo,  which  had  certainly  been  better  exprefled  by 
the  word  Micrologus,  a title  very  commonly  given  to  a Ihort  difcourfe 
on  any  fubjedt  whatever.  Guido’s  treadfc  bearing  that  name  has- 
been  mentioned  largely  in  its  place  ; and  an  author  named  Andreas 
Ornithoparcus  has  given  the  fame  title  to  a mufical  trad!  of  his  writ- 
ing, which  was  tranflated  into  Englith  by  our  countryman  Douland, 
the  lutenift,  and  publilhed  in  the  year  1609. 

This  author  fays  of  mufic,  that  it  is  fo  called  as  having  been  in- 
vented by  the  Mufes,  for  which  he  cites  Ifidore. 

Under  the  head  De  Inventoribus  Artis  Mufice,  be  explodes  the 
opinion  that  Pythagoras  invented  the  confonances;  for  he  roundly 
alferts,  as  indeed  one  of  the  authors  before-cited  has  done,  that  Tu- 
bal firft  difcovered  them.  The  following  are  his  words  1 

4 The  mailer  of  hillory  [i.  e.  Mofes]  fays  that  Tubal  was  the  father 

* of  thofe  that  played  on  the  cithar.t  and  other  inftruments  j not  that 

* he  was  the  inventor  of  thofe  inftruments,  for  they  were  invented 

* long  afters  but  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  mufic,  that  is  of  the 
4 confonances.  As  the  paftoral  life  was  rendered  delightful  by  his 
4 brother,  fo  he,  working  in  the  fmith's  art,  and  delighted  with  the 
4 found  of  the  hammers,  by  means  of  their  weights  carefully  invefti- 
4 gated  the  proportions  and  confonances  arifing  from  them.  And 

* becaufe  he  had  heard  that  Adam  had  prophefied  of  the  two  tokens, 

4 he,  left  this  art,  which  he  had  invented,  Ihould  be  loft,  wrote  and 
4 engraved  the  whole  of  it  on  two  pillars,  one  of  which  was  made 
4 of  marble,  that  it  might  not  be  walhed  away  by  the  deluge,  and 
4 the  other  of  brie  , which  could  not  be  difiblved  by  fire  : and  Jofe- 
4 phus  fays  that  the  marble  one  is  Hill  extant  in  the  land  of  Syria. 

' So  that  the  Greeks  are  greatly  miftaken  in  alcribing  the  invention  of 
4 this  art  to  Pythagoras  the  philofopher.’ 

What  follows  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Micrologus  of  Guido  de 
Santfto  Mauro  : that  the  author  means  Guido  Aretinus  there  can- 
not be  the  lead  doubt,  for  fume  whole  chapters  of  the  Micrologus 
are  in  this  tradl  inferted  verbatim. 

Next  follow  memorial  verfts  for  afeertaining  the  dominants  and 
finals  of  the  ccclefiaftical  tones } a relation  of  the  difeovery  of  the 
confonances  by  Pythagoras;  remarks  on  the  difference  between  the 
graves,  the  acutes,  and  fuperacutes,  and  on  the  dillinftion  between 

the 
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the  authentic  and  plagal  modes,  manifcftly  taken  from  the  Microlo- 
gus ; for  it  is  here  faid,  as  it  is  there  alfo,  that  there  are  eight  tones,  as 
there  are  eight  Parts  of  Speech,  and  eight  Forms  of  Bkfledncfs. 


CHAP.  IX. 


NEXT  follows  a tradt  with  this  ftrange  title,  ' Diftindlio  inter 
* Colores  muficales  et  Armorum  Heroum,’  the  intent  whereof 
feems  to  be  to  demonftrate  the  analogy  between  mufic  and  coat  ar- 
mour. The  author’s  own  words  will  beft  thew  how  well  he  has  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  argument ; they  are  as  follow  : 

‘ The  moft  perfedl  number  is  fixteen,  becaufe  it  may  always  be 
* divided  into  two  equal  parts,  as  t6.  8.  4.  2.  There  are  fix  natural 
* colours,  from  which  all  the  other  colours  are  compounded.  Firft, 
* the  colour  black,  fecondly  white,  thirdly  red  or  ruddy,  fourthly 
* purple,  fifthly  green,  fixthly  fire-red.  The  colour  black  is  in  arms 
« called  fable  j white,  filvcr  5 red,  gules  ; green,  vert  ( fire-red,  or; 
* thus  called  in  cantus  in  order  as  they  Hand  : 


Black  is  the  word 
White  better  than  black 
Red  better  than  white 
Purple  better  than  red 
Green  better  than  purple 
Fire-red  better  than  green 


Fire-red 

is  the  worft  colour.-' 

White 

- *■  better 

Red 

- - better 

to 

S 

Purple 

- - better  | 

u 

< 

Green 

- - better1 

a 

Black 

- - better; 

Sable  is  the  beft  and  moft  benign"' 
Silver  fecond 
Gules  third 
Azure  fourth 

Vert  fifth  j 

Gold  fixth  J 

Gold  is  the  firft  and  mod  benign  "j 
Silver  fecond 

Gules  third  | 

Azure  fourth 
Green  fifth 
Sable  worft 


* The  mufical  colours  are  fix ; the  principal  of  which  is  gold,  the 
4 fecond  filver,  the  third  red,  the  fourth  purple,  the  fifth  green,  the 

* fixth  black;  an  equal  proportion  always  falls  to  the  principal  colour, 

* which  is  therefore  called  the  foundation  of  all  the  colours  ; and  it  is 

* called  the  principal  proportion,  becaufe  all  the  unequal  proportions 

‘ may 
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may  be  produced  from  it.  This  to  the  intelligent  reader  mud  appear 
to  be  little  better  than  dark  nonfenfe,  as  is  indeed  almod  the  whole 
tradf,  which  therefore  we  haden  to  have  done  with. 

This  fanciful  contrad  of  the  colours  in  arms  with  thofe  in  mufic, 
is  fucceeded  by  the  figures  of  a triangle  and  a ihield  thus  difpofed  * : 


• Notwithftanding  the  explanation  which  immediately  follows  the  two  foregoing  fi- 
gures, it  feems  neceflary  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  the  firft  column  of  numbers  con- 
tains a feries  of  duple  ratio*,  which  are  called  imperfeft,  the  attribute  of  perfection  being 
by  all  mufical  writers  aferibed  to  the  number  3.  The  next  feries  of  numbers  which  have 
a diagonal  progreflion  from  right  to  left,  are  triple  ratios,  and  are  therefore  faid  to  beper- 
fe£t : the  others  in  fucccllion  are  alfofaid  to  be  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  fo  on,  perfect,  in 
refpefl  of  their  diftance  from  the  column  of  duplet ; for  example,  the  number  14,  being 
Voi.  II.  F f but 
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The  tradl  next  in  order  has  for  its  title  ‘ Declaratio  trianguli  fu- 

* perius  pofiti  ct  figure  de  tribus  primis  figuris  quadratis  et  earum 

* fpeciebus,  ac  etiam  fcuti  perMagiftrum  Johannem  Torkefey ;’  which 
declaration  tranflated  is  in  the  following  words : 

* In  order  to  attain  a perfedt  knowledge  of  menfurable  mufic,  we 

* fhould  know  that  to  praifc  God,  three  and  one,  there  are  three  fpe- 

* ciesof  fquare  charadters,  from  whence  are  formed  fix  fpecies  of  fim- 

* pie  notes.  In  the  greateft  fquare  confifts  only  one  fpecies,  which  is 

* called  a large ; and  from  the  mediation  of  that  fquare  there  are 

* made  two  fpecies,  namely,  a breve  and  a long ; from  the  upper 

* fquare  are  made  three  fpecies,  namely,  the  fetnibrevc,  minim,  and 
‘ fimple ; from  what  has  been  faid  it  appears  that  no  more  fpe- 

* cies  could  be  conveniently  afligned.  All  thefeare  found  in  the  fmall 

* figure  of  the  three  fquares,  and  in  the  fliield  of  the  fix  fimple 

* notes.’ 

The  author  then  goes  on  with  an  explanation  of  the  above  fix  fpe- 
cies of  notes,  and  their  attributes  of  perfedtion  and  imperfedtion, 
wherein  nothing  is  obfervable,  except  that  the  fmallcff  note,  which 
is  in  value  half  a minim,  is  by  him  called  a Simple  ; its  value  is  a 
crotchet,  but  its  character  that  of  a modern  quaver. 

A table  of  the  ratios  of  the  confonances  and  difionanccs,  with  their 
feveral  differences,  follows  next  in  order,  after  which  occur  a few 
mifcellaneous  obfervations  on  defcant,  among  which  is  this  rule  : 

• It  is  to  be  known  that  no  one  ought  to  make  two  concordances 
‘ the  one  after  the  other.’ 

This,  though  a well-known  rule  in  compofition,  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, and  the  antiquity  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  its  occuring  in 
this  place. 

bin  once  removed  from  8,  is  Cud  to  be  once  perfeft  ; whereas  36,  which  is  twice  removed 
from  4>  is  faid  to  be  twice  perfect  j and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  firft  line  of  numbers  below  the  bafe  of  the  triangle  is  a ferics  of  numbers  in  fefqui- 
altera  proportion,  as  31.  48.  72.  ic8.  162.  243.  in  which  each  fuccccding  number 
contains  the  whole  and  a half  of  the  former.  Thole  in  a diagonal  progrellion  from  left  to 
right  arc  in  fefquitcrtia  proportion,  as  to  take  one  line  only  for  an  example,  32.  24.  18  ; 
in  which  order  each  preceding  number  contains  four  of  thofe  equal  parts,  three  of  which 
compofe  the  fuccccding  ones,  for  inftance,  24  is  three  fourths  of  32,  and  18  has  the  fame 
ratio  to  24. 

As  to  the  flneld  it  i9  a poor  conceit,  and  contains  nothing  more  than  the  fix  charaifters 
a fed  in  the  Cantus  McnfurabUis,  which  might  have  been  difpofed  in  any  other  forms  and 
as  to  the  representation  of  the  three  fit  ft  fquare  figures,  it  fpcaks  for  iticlf. 

The 
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The  above  explanation  of  the  (hield  and  triangle,  with  the  feveral 
matters  above-enumerated  fubfequent  thereto,  are  followed  by  a tradt 
entitled  Regule  Magirtri  Johannis  De  Muris,  which,  though  it 
feems  to  carry  the  appearance  of  a tradt  written  by  De  Muris  him- 
felf,  is  in  truth  but  an  abridgment  of  his  dodtrine  touching  the 
Cantus  Menfurabilis,  together  with  that  of  the  ligatures,  which 
mod  writers  feem  to  agree  were  an  improvement  on  the  original 
invention. 

The  rules  contained  in  this  difeourfe  are  not  only  to  be  met  with 
in  mod  of  the  tradts  before  cited,  but  in  every  book  that  profefies  to 
treat  of  menfurablc  mufic.  We  however  learn  from  it  that  originally 
the  minim  was  not,  as  now,  evacuated,  or  open  at  the  top,  as  appears 
by  this  author's  definition  of  it.  ‘ A minim  is  a quadrangular  cha- 
* radter  refembling  a femibreve  with  a ftroke  afeending  from  the 


* upper  angle  as  here  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ And  the  Ample  or  crotchet  is  charadterized  thus  : 

To  thefe  rules  fuccced  others  of  an  author  hereinbefore  named. 


Thomas  Walfyngham,  of  the  fame  import  with  thofc  of  De  Muris, 
in  which  nothing  material  occurs,  fave  that  the  author  complains, 
that  whereas  there  are  but  five  fpecies  of  charadter,  namely,  the  Large, 
Long,  Breve,  Semibreve,  and  Minim,  the  muficians  of  his  time 
had  added  a fixth,  namely,  the  Crotchet,  which  he  fays  would  be  of 
no  ufe,  would  they  but  obferve  that  beyond  the  minim  there  is  no 
right  of  making  a divifion. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  neither  of  the  names 
Johannes  Torkefcy,  nor  Thomas  Walfyngham  occur  in  Leland,  Bale, 
or  Pits,  or  in  any  other  of  the  authors  who  profefs  to  record  the  names 
and  works  of  the  ancient  Englifh  writers.  It  is  true  that  bifhop  Tan- 
ner, in  his  Bibliotheca,  pag.  752,  has  taken  notice  of  the  latter,  but 
without  any  particular  intimation  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  tradt 
above  aferibed  to  him  : and  it  is  farther  to  be  noted  that  not  one  of 


the  tradts  contained  in  this  manufcript  of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs  is 
mentioned  or  referred  to  in  any  printed  catalogue  of  manuferipts  now 


extant. 


Next  follow  two  tradts  on  the  fubjedt  of  defcant,  the  firft  by  one 
Lyonel  Power,  an  author  whofe  name  occurs  in  the  catalogue  at  the 

F f 2 end 
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end  of  Morley’s  Introduction,  the  other  by  one  Chilfton,  of  whom 
no  account  can  be  given.  As  to  the  traCts  thcmfelves,  they  arc  pro-*- 
bably  extant  only  in  manufcript.  They  are  of  great  antiquity  ; for. 
the  ftyle  and  orthography  of  them  both,  render  it  probable  that  the 
authors  were  among  the  firft  writers  in  the  Englifti  language  on  this 
fubjeCt ; at  lead  if  we  compare  their  refpedive  works  with  the  profe. 
works  of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  we  fhall  find  very  little  reafbn  to. 
think  they  were  written  a great  while  after  the  time  when  the  latter 
of  thofe  authors  lived. 

Power  tells  his  reader  that  * his  tretis  is  contynued  upon  the  gam- 

* me  for  hem  that  wil  be  fyngcrs,  or  makers,  or  techers and  as  ttx. 
what  he  fays  of  defcant  it  is  here  given  in  his  own  words 

• For  the  ferft  thing  of  alle  ye  muft  kno  how  many  cordis  of  dif- 

* cant  ther  be.  As  olde  men  fayen,  and  as  men  fyng  now-a-dayes,- 
‘ ther  be  nine ; but  whofo  wil  fyng  mannerli  and  mufikili,  he  may 

* not  lepe  to  the  fyfteenth  in  no  maner  of  difcant ; for  it  longith  to 

* no  manny's  uoys,  and  fo  ther  be  but  cyght  accordis  after  the  difcant 
4 now  ufid.  And  whofover  wil  be  a maker,  he  may  ufe  no  mo  than 

* eyght,  and  fo  ther  be  but  cyght  fro  unifon  unto  the  thyrteenth* 
‘ But  for  the  quatribil  fyghtc  ther  be  nyne  accordis  of  difcant,  the 

* unifon,  thyrd,  fyfth,  fyxth,  eyghth,  tenth,  twelfth,  thyrteenth, 

* and  fyfteenth,  of  the  whech  nyne  accordis  fyvc  be  perfyte  and 

* fower  be  imperfyte.  The  fyve  perfyte  be  the  unifon,  fyfth,  eyghth, 

* twelfth,  and  fyfteenth  j the  fower  imperfyte  be  the  thyrd,  fyxth, 

4 tenth,  and  thyrteenth  : alfo  thou  maift  afccnde  and  defcende  wyth 

* all  maner  of  cordis  excepte  two  accordis  perfyte  of  one  kynde,  as 

* two  unifons,  two  fyfths,  two  eyghths,  two  twelfths,  two  fyftecnths, 

* wyth  none  of  thefe  thou  maift  neyther  afccnde,  neyther  defcende  i 

* but  thou  muft  confette  thefe  accordis  togeder,  and  medele  * hem 

* wel,  as  I fhall  enforme  the.  Ferft  thou  fhall  medele  wyth  a. 

* thyrd  a fyfth,  wyth  a fyxth  an  eyghth,  wyth  an  eyghth  a tenth, 
‘ wyth  a tenth  a twelfth,  wyth  a thyrteenth  a fyfteenth  j under  the 

* whech  nyne  accordis  three  fyghtis  be  conteynyd,  the  mene  fyght, 

4 the  trtbil  fvght,  and  the  quatribil  fygbt : and  others  alfo  of  the 

* nyne  accordis  how  thou  fhalt  hem  ymagyne  betwene  the  playn- 

• i.  e.  Mingle. 

* fong 
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* fong  and  the  difcant  here  follocth  the  enfample.  Firft,  to  enforme 
‘ a chylde  in  hys  counterpoynt,  he  rauft  ymagyne  hys  unifon  the 

* eyghth  note  fro  the  playn-fong,  benethe  hys  thyrd ; the  fyxth 
‘ note  benethe  hys  fyfth  j the  fowerth  benethe  hys  fyxth  j the  thyrd 

* note  benethe  hys  eyghth,  even  wyth  the  playne-fong  j hys  tenth 

* the  thyrd  note  abouc,  hys  twelfth  the  fyfth  note  aboue,  hys  thyr- 

* teenth  the  fyxth  aboue,  hys  fyfteenth  the  eyghth  note  aboue  the 

* playne-fong.’ 

The  conclufion  of  this  difcourfe  on  the  practice  of  defcant  is  in 
thcfe  words : 

* But  who  wil  kenne  his  gamme  well,  and  the  imaginacions 

* therof,  and  of  hys  acordis,  and  fette  his  perfyte  acordis  wyth  hys 

* imperfyte  accordis,  as  I haue  rcherfed  in  thys  tretife  afore,  he  may 

* not  failc  of  his  counterpoynt  in  fhort  tyme.’ 

The  latter  of  the  two  traCls  on  defcant  above-mentioned,  viz.  that 
with  the  name  of  Chilfton,  is  alfo  part  of  the  manufcript  of  Waltham' 
Holy  Crofs  : it  immediately  follows  that  of  Lyonel  Power,  and  is 
probably  of  little  lefs  antiquity.  There  is  no  pofiibility  of  abridging 
a difcourfe  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  the  mod  material  parts  of  it  are 
here  given  in  the  words  of  the  author.  The  following  is  the  in- 
troduction : 

* Her  followth  a litil  tretife  acording  to  the  ferft  tretife  of  the 

* fyght  of  defcant,  and  alfo  for  the  fyght  of  center,  and  for  the 

* iyght  of  the  contirtenor,  and  of  Faburdon.’ 

To  explain  the  fight  of  defcant  the  author  firfl  enumerates  the  nine 
accords  mentioned  in  the  former  traCt  j ditlinguithing  them  into  per- 
fect and  iropcrfeCt,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the  rules  in  the  follow-  • 
ing  words : 

* Alfo  it  is  to  wete  that  ther  be  three  degreis  of  defcant,  the  qua-  • 
‘ treble  fighte,  and  the  treble  tighte  and  the  mcne  lighte.  The 

* mene  begynneth  in  a fifth  above  the  plain-fong  in  uois,  and  with. 

* the  plain-fong  in  fighte.  The  trebil  begynneth  in  an  eyghth  aboue 

* in  uoife,  and  wyth  the  plaine-fong  in  fighte.  The  qtiatreble  be- 

* gynnyth  in  a twilfth  aboue  in  uoife,  and  wyth  the  playne-fong  in 

* fighte.  To  the  mene  longith  properli  five  accordis,  fcil.  unylon, 

* thyrd,  fyfthe,  fyxthe,  and  eyghth.  To  the  treble  fong  longith 

* properli  fyve  accordis,  fcil.  fyfthe,  fyxthe,  eyghth,  tenth,  and 

‘ twelfthc. 
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‘ twelfthe.  To  the  quatreble  longith  properli  five  accordis,  foil. 

* eyghth,  tenth,  twelfth,  thyrteenth,  and  fyfteenth.  Furthermore 

* it  is  to  wete  that  of  al  the  cords  of  defcant  fume  be  aboue  the 

* playne-fong,  and  fume  benethe,  and  fume  wyth  the  playne-fong. 

* And  fo  the  difcanter  of  the  mene  dial  begyne  hys  defcant  wyth  the 

* plain-fong  in  fighte,  and  a fyfthe  aboue  in  uoife ; and  fo  he  dial 

* cndc  it  in  a fyfthe,  hauyng  next  afore  .a  thyrd,  yf  the  plain-fong 

* defcende  and  cnde  downward,  as  fa,  mi,  mi,  re,  re,  ut  ; the  fe- 

* cond  aboue  in  fight  is  a fixth  aboue  in  uoife ; the  thyrde  benethe 

* in  fighte  is  a thyrd  aboue  in  voife;  the  fowerth  aboue  in  fighte  is 

* an  eyghth  aboue  in  uoife ; the  fyxth  aboue  in  fight  is  a tenth  aboue 

* in  uoife,  the  whcche  tenth  the  defcanter  of  the  mene  may  lyng  yf 

* the  plain-fong  go  low ; ncverthelefi'e  ther  long  no  mo  acordis  to 

* the  mene  but  fyve,  as  it  is  aforfaide.’ 

The  above  are  the  rules  of  defcant,  as  they  refpedl  that  part  of 
the  harmony,  by  this  and  other  authors  called  the  Mene.  He  pro- 
ceeds next  to  give  the  rules  for  the  treble  defcant,  and  after  that  for 
the  quadrible. 

By  thefe  latter  we  learn  that  the  mean  defcant  mud  be  fung  by  a 
man,  and  the  quadrible  by  a child. 

Afterwards  follow  thefe  general  directions: 

* Alfo  yt  is  to  knowe  whan  thou  fettid  a perfite  note  ayend  a fa, 

* thou  mud  make  that  perfite  note  a fa,  as  mi,  fa,  sol,  la  j alfo 

* it  is  fayre  and  meri  finging  many  imperfite  cordis  togedcr,  as  for  to 
‘ fing  three  or  fower  or  five  thyrds  together,  a fyfth  or  a unyfon  next 

* aftir.  Alfo  as  many  fyxts  next  aftir  an  eyghth  ; alfo  as  many 

* tenths  nexte  aftir  a twelfth  } alfo  as  many  thirteenths  next  aftir  a 
‘ fyfteenth  : this  maner  of  fyngyng  is  tnery  to  the  fynger,  and  to  the 

* hcrer.’ 

And  concerning  the  pradlice  of  I’aburden,  mentioned  in  the  title 
of  his  trad,  the  author  above-cited  has  thefe  words  : 

* For  the  leeft  precede  of  fightis  natural  and  mod  in  ufe  is  expe- 

* dient  to  declare  the  fight  of  Faburdun,  the  whech  hath  but  two 
1 fightis,  a thyrd  aboue  the  plain-fong  in  fight,  the  which  is  a fyxt 

* fro  the  treble  in  uoice  ; and  euen  wyth  the  plain-fong  in  fight, 

* the  whechc  is  an  eyghth  from  the  treble  in  uoife.  Thefe  twoacor- 

* dis  of  the  Faburden  mud  rcwle  be  the  mene  of  the  plain-fong, 

* for  whan  he  dial  begin  his  Faburdun  he  mud  attendc  to  the  plain- 

7 ‘ fong. 
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* fong,  and  fette  hys  light  euyn  wyth  the  plain-fong,  and  his  uoice 

* in  a fyfth  benethe  the  plain-fong  and  after  that,  whether  the 

* plain-fong  afeende  ordefeende,  to  fette  his  fight  alwey  both  in  reuls 

* and  lpace  aboue  the  plain-fong  .in  a thyrd ; and  after  that  the 

* plain-fong  haunteth  hys  courfe  eyther  in  acutes,  fro  g sol  re  ut 

* above,  to  G sol  re  ut  benethe,  to  clofe  dunward  in  fight,  euyn 

* upon  the  plain-fong,  upon  one  of  thefe  keyes,  D i.a  sol  re,  C 

* sol  fa  UT,  A la  mi  re,  or  G sol  re  ut  benethe.  And  yf  the 

* plain-fong  haunt  hys  courfe  from  G sol  re  ut  benethe,  downe  to- 

* warde  A re  conuenyently,  than  to  fee  before  wher  he  may  clofe 
‘ wyth  two  or  three  or  fower  thyrds  before,  eyther  in  F fa  ut  be- 
‘ nethe,  or  D sol  re,  or  C fa  ut,  or  A re  , and  al  thefe  clofis 

* gladli  to  be  funge  and  clofid  at  the  lafte  e^de  of  a word  : and  as 

* ofte  as  he  wil,  to  touche  the  plain-fonge  and  uoid  the  fro  exceptc 
‘ twies  togedir,  for  that  may  not  be  ; inalinoche  as  the  plain-fong 

* light  is  an  eyghth  to  the  treble,  and  a fyfth  to  the  mene,  and  fo  to 

* euery  degree  he  is  a perfite  corde  ; and  two  perfite  acordis  of  one 

* nature  may  not  be  fung  togedir  in  no  degree  of  defcant.’ 

The  foregoing  treatife  on  defcant  cfChilfton  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  fame  author  on  proportion,  which  is  thus 
introduced : 

• Now  pallid  al  maner  fightis  of  defcant,  and  with  hem  wcl  re- 

* plefshid,  that  natural  appetide  not  faturate  fullicientli,  but  ferventli 

* defirith  mo  mufical  conclulions,  as  now  in  fpecial  of  proporcions, 

* and  of  them  to  have  plein  informacion,  of  the  whech  after  myn 

* underllonding  ye  (ball  have  open  detlaracion.  But  forafmoche  as 

* the  namys  of  hem  be  more  conuenientli  and  compendiufli  fet  in 

* Latin  than  in  Englilh,  therefore  the  namys  of  hem  fhal  llonde  flille 

* in  Latin,  and  as  breucli  as  I can  declare  the  naturis  of  them  in 
‘ Englilh.  Firlt  ye  lhal  underftond  that  proporcion  is  a comparifon 
‘ of  two  thinges  be  enchcfon  of  nurnbir  or  of  quantitie,  like  or  unlike 

* eyther  to  other  5 fo  that  proporcion  is  feid  in  two  maner  of  wyfe, 

* lcilicet,  Lqualitatis  and  Inequalitatis.  Proporcion  of  Equalitie  is 
‘ whan  two  euyn  thinges  be  likenyd,  either  fette  togedir  in  cornpa- 

* rifon,  as  2 to  2,  or  4 to  4,  and  fo  of  others.  Proporcion  of  In- 

* cqualitie  is  whan  the  more  thinge  is  fette  in  comparifon  to  the 
« lalfc,  or  the  lalfe  to  the  more,  as  2 to  4,  or  4 to  2,  or  3 to  5,  or 

* j to  3 j and  thys  proportion  of  incqualitie  hath  fiue  fpecies  or  na- 

* turis 
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* turisor  keendys,  whois  namys  be  thefc  in  general,  j.  Multiplex, 

* Superparticularis,  3.  Superpartiens,  4 Multiplex  fuperparticu- 

* laris,  5.  Multiplex  fuperpartiens.  The  firft  fpece  of  euery  keende 

* of  inequalitie  is  callid  Multiplex,  that  is  to  fey  manifold,  and  is 

* whan  the  more  nombre  conteynyth  the  lafle  manyfolde,  as  twies 

* 1 j and  that  is  callid  in  fpecial,  Dupla,  id  eft,  tweyfold,  as  2 to  1, 

* or  4 to  2,  or  6 to  3,  and  fo  forthe  endlefli.  Yf  the  more  numbir 

* conteyne  thries  the  lafle,  than  it  is  callid  in  fpecial,  Tripla,  as  3 to 

* 1,  6 to  2,  9 to  3 ; yf  it  be  4 times  the  lafle  conteinid  in  the  more, 

* than  it  is  Quadrupla,  as  4 to  I,  8 to  2,  12  to  3,  and  fo  forthe. 

* Quindupla,  Sexdupla,  Sepdupla,  Ocdupla,  and  fo  upward  endlefli. 

* As  for  other  keendis,  ye  fhall  underftondthat  there  be  two  manere 
‘ of  parties,  one  is  callid  Aliquota,  and  another  is  callid  Non  ali- 

* quota.  Pars  Aliquota  is  whan  that  partie  be  ony  maner  of  multi- 
« plicacion  ycldeth  his  hole,  as  whan  betwene  his  hole  and  him  is 

* proportion  Multiplex,  as  a unite  is  Pars  Aliquota  of  euery  numbir; 

* for  be  multiplicacion  of  that,  euery  numbir  wexeth  tweyne:  or  dua- 

* lite  is  Pars  Aliquota  of  euery  euyn  numbir;  and  thus  this  partie 

* ftial  be  namyd  in  fpecial  after  the  numbre  on  whom  he  is  multi- 
■*  plied  and  yeldeth  his  hole  ; for  if  he  ycldeth  his  hole  be  multiplica- 

* cion  of  2,  it  is  callid  Altera,  one  halfe ; and  yf  he  yeldeth  his  hole  be 

* multiplicacion  of  three,  it  is  callid  Tertia,  in  the  third  part;  Sequitur 
•*  exemplum,  two  is  the  thirde  part  of  6,  and  3 of  nine,  and  4 of  12  ; 

* and  yf  he  yeldeth  his  multiplicacion  be  4,  than  it  is  called  Quarta,  as 
•*  2 for  8, for  4 tymys  2 is  8 ; and  if  it  yeldith  his  hole  be  multiplicacion 
■*  of  5,  than  it  is  callid  Quinta,  and  of  6 Sexta,  and  fo  forth  endlefli. 

* Pars  non  aliquota  is  whan  that  partie  be  no  maner  of  multiplica- 

* cion  may  yelde  his  hole,  as  2 is  a parte  of  5 ; but  he  is  non  all— 
•*  quota,  forhotvfoevcr  he  be  multiplied  hemakith  not  euyn  5,  foryf 

ye  take  him  twies  he  makith  but  4 ; and  yf  ye  take  him  thries  he 

* paflith  and  makith  6.  Proportio  fuperparticularis  is  whan  the 
« more  numbir  conteynyth  the  lafle;  and  moreoucr  a party  of  him 

* that  is  Aliquota,  and  aftir  the  fpecial  name  of  that  Parties  (hal  that 

* proporcion  be  namid  in  fpecial,  as  betwene  6 and  4 is  Proporcion 

* fefquialtera ; Ses  in  Greek,  Totum  in  Latin,  al  in  Englilhe,  foSef- 

* quialtera  is  for  to  fey  al  and  a halfe,  for  the  more  numbir  conteynyth 

* al  the  lafle,  and  halfe  thereof  more  oucr.  Between  8 and  6 is  pro- 
portion  Scfquitercia,  for  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  the  lafle, 

‘ and 
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* and  hys  thyrd  part  oucr.  Betwene  10  and  8 is  fefquiquarta,  be- 

* tvvene  12  and  iq  is  fefquiquintaj  betwene  14  and  12  is  fefquifexta, 
‘ et  fic  infinite.  Proporciofuperparciens  is  whan  the  more  numbir 

* conteynyth  the  lafle;  and  moreouer  the  whech  excefleeyther*  fuper- 

* plus  is  not  Pars  aliquota  of  the  lafle  numbir,  as  betwene  5 and  3. 
‘ But  than  thou  mod  loke  to  that  exccfle  whan  the  more  numbir 

* paflith  the  lafle,  and  deuyde  it  into  fweche  parties  that  be  aliquota  j 

* and  loke  how  many  there  be  therof,  and  what  is  her  fpecial  namys, 
4 and  whether  they  be  thyrde,  fowerth,  or  fyfthe,  and  fo  forthe. 
4 And  yf  ther  be  two  parties  aliquote,  than  thou  (halt  fey  in  fpecial 
' Superbiparciens  j and  yf  ther  be  three,  fupertriparciens  ; and  yf 

* ther  be  four,  Superquartiparciens,  and  fo  forthe.  And  fcrther- 

* more  tho  parties  that  be  tercie,  than  thou  flialt  fey  alwey  at  lail 

* ende,  Tercias  j and  yf  ther  be  four,  Quartas,  and  fo  forth  endlefli. 
‘ Scquitur  exemplum,  betwene  5 and  3 is  proporcion  Superbiparciens 

* tertias,  for  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  the  lafle,  and  two  parties 

* ouer  that  be  tercie  ; but  they  both  togedir  be  not  pars  aliquota  of 

* the  !afs  number  ; betwene  7 and  5 is  Superbiparciens  quintas;  be- 

* twene  7 and  3 is  Dupla  fefquitercias ; betwene  9 and  5 is  Super- 
4 quartiparciens  quintas;  between  10  and  6 is  Superbiparciens  tercias:' 

* and  loke  ye  take  goode  hede  that  ye  deuyde  the  excefle  into  the 

* gretteft  partyes  aliquotas  that  ye  may,  as  here,  in  this  laft  en- 

* fample,  4 is  deuyded  into  2 dualities,  that  beene  tercie  of  fix. 

* And  take  this  for  a general  rewle,  that  the  fame  proporcion  that  is 

* betwene  twoe  fmalc  numberis,  the  fame  is  betwene  her  doubles 
4 and  treblis,  and  quatreblis,  and  quiniblis,  and  fo  forth  endlefly. 

* Sequitur  exemplum,  the  fame  proporcion  that  is  betwene  5 and  3, 

* is  betwene  10  and  6 ; betwene  20  and  12  ; betwene  40  and  24  ; 

* betwene  80  and  48,  and  fo  forth  endlefli.  Multiplex  fuperparti- 

* cularis  is  whan  the  more  numbir  conteynythe  the  lafle,  and  a partye 
4 of  him  that  is  aliquota  ; as  5 and  2 is  dupla  fefquialtcra,  and  fo  is 

* io  and  4 j and  fo  is  20  and  8 ; but  7 and  3 is  dupla  fcfquitcrcia, 

* and  fo  is  14  and  6.  Multiplex  fuperparciens  is  whan  the  more 
4 numbir  conteynyth  the  lafle,  and  the  parties  that  be  oucr  aliquote. 

* But  thei  slle  togedir  be  not  one  parte  aliquota,  as  8 and  3 is  dupla 
■ fuperbiparciens  tercias,  and  lois- 16  and  6,  32  and  12. 

* Ey  titer  for  or,  in  this  and  many  other  places  through  this  quotation. 

Vol.  II.  G g " 4 Here 
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* Here  folowyth  a breue  tretife  of  proportions,  and  of  their  de- 
* nominations,  with  a litil  table  folwing  : 

‘ The  proportions  betvvene  I and  j,  e and  2,  3 and  3,  and  fo  in 

* more  ntimbir,  is  tallid  eriyn  proportion,  for  eucry  parcell  be  him- 

* felfe  is  eoyn  in  nombir,  and  the  fame, 

* Betwcne  8 and  4 is  tallid  dowble  proportion,  for  the  more  nombir 

* tonteynyth  twite  the  lafie.  Betwene  5 and  4 is  Sefquiquarta,  for 

* the  more  nombir  tonteynyth  the  lafie,  and  the  fourthe  parte  of  hiuv 
‘ over.  Betwene  5 and  3 is  Superbipareiens  tertias,  for  she  more 

* numbir  conteynythe  the  lafie,  and  2 parties  ouer,  of  the  whech 

* echc  be  himfclfe,  is  the  thyrde  parte  of  the  lafie.  Betwene  14  and 

* 4 is  dupla  fefquialtera,  for  the  more  numbir  tonteynyth  thries  the 

* lefle,  and  the  halfe  ouer.  Betwene  8 and  3 is  dupla  fuperbipar- 

* cieiis  tertias,  for  the  more  numbir  eoMeynyth  twies  the  lafie,  and 

* his  two  parties  ouer } of  the  whech  Pars  aliquota  is  not  made  be 

* the  lefle  numbir,  but  eth  be  himfelfe  is  the  thyrde  parte  of  the  lefle 

* numbir.  Betwene  3 and  2 is  Sefquialtera,  for  the  more  numbir 

* cbnteynyth  the  lefle,  2nd  the  halfe  of  him  ouer  j betwene  4 and  3 

* is  Sefquitertia,  for  the  more  nombir  conteynyth  the  lafie,  and  thries 

* one  parte  ouer,  the  whech  is  the  thyrde  parte  of  the  lefle  numbir. 

* Betwene  6 and  2 is  Tripla,  for  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  thries 

* the  lefle  numbir.  Betwene  6 and  3 is  Dupla,  for  the  more  numbir 
‘conteynyth  twies  the  lefle.  Betwene  3 and  1 is  Tripla,  ut  fupra. 

* Betwene  5 and  2 is  Dupla  Sefquialtera,  for  the  more  numbir  con- 

* te^nyth  twies  the  lefle,  and  the  halfe  parti  of  him  ouer.  Betwene 

* 6 and  5 is  Sefquiquinta,  fot  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  thries  the 

* lafie,  and  his  fyfth  part  ouer.  Betwene  7 and  2 is  Tripla  Sefqui- 

* altera,  for  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  thries  the  lafie,  and  halfe 

* him  ouer.  Betwene  7 and  3 is  Sefquitercia,  ut  fupra.  Betwene  8 

* and  5 is  Supertriparciens  quintas,  for  the  more  numbir  conteynyth 
‘ the  lafie,  and  three  parties  ouer,  of  the  whech  pars  aliquota  is  not 

* made.  Betwene  9 and  2 is  Quadrupla  Sefquialtera,  for  the  more 

* numbir  conteynyth  the  lefle,  [four  times]  and  his  halfe  ouer.’ 

Then  follow  two  tables  of  the  proportions  in  figures,  in  no  refpedl 
different  from  thofc  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Salinas,  Zarlino, 
Merfennus,  Kircher,  and  other  writers,  for  which  reafon  they  are 
Dot  here  inferred. 

* Quere,  if  not  Triple  fefquialtera,  for  the  reafon  above, 

• Thus 
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• Thus  oucr  paffid  the  reulis  of  proporcion s,  and  of  their  4cnot»>- 
4 nacions,  now  ffaal  ye  underftonde  that  as  proporcion  is  a compari- 

* fon  betwene  diuerfe  quantitcisor  their  aumbris,  (o  is  Proporcioua- 
litas  a companion  cyther  a likcncfs  he  2 proporcions  and  3 diuerfe 

f qnantiteis  atte  lad,  she  whccb  quantiteis  or  nunabris  been  caiiid  the 

* termis  of  that  proporcionalite  ; and  whan  the  ferff  terme  pafiirh 
4 the  feconde  than  it  is  .callid  the  ferft  exceffe ; and  whan  the  fecoode 

* terme  pafiith  the  thyrd,  than  it  is  callid  the  fcconde  exceffe : fo 
.*  ther  be  3 maner  of  proportionalites,  Xc.  Geometric*,  Arithmetics, 
4 and  Armonica.  Prdporcionalitas  Geometries  is  whan  the  fame 

* proporcion  is  betwene  the  Xerll  terme  and  the  fcconde,  that  is  be* 
4 twene  the  Xecond  and  the  thyrde  ; whan  al  tire  proporcions  be  like, 
4 as  betwene  8.  4.  2,  is  Proporcionalitos  Geometries ; /or  propor- 

* cion  dupla  is  the  ferft,  and  fo  is  the  XeGonde ; 9 <0  6,  6 to  4 Scf- 
‘qiiialteras  j6  to  12,  12  to  9 befquitcrcia  5 2540  20,  p.o  to  16 

* Sefquiquarta  ; 36  to  30,  30  to  25  Sefquiquinta,  and  Xo  Xorth  up- 
4 ward,  encrefing  the  numbir  of  difference  be  one.  The  numbir  of 
4 difference  and  the  exceffe  is  all  one.  Whan  the  ferft  nuprbir  ey- 
4 ther  terme  pafiith  the  feconde,  eyther  the  fcconde  the  thyrde,  than 
4 after  the  laffe  exceffe  or  difference  fhall  that  proporcion  be  caiiid 
4 bothe  the  forfl  and  she  fecoode,  as  9,  6,  4 ; the  laffe  difference  is 
4 2,  and  aliquqta  that  is  namyd  be  2,  is  callid  the  feconde  or  altera; 
4 put  than  to  ithe  exceffe  or  difference  one  unite  more,  and  .that  js  the 
4 more  difference,  and  the  tweync  proporcions  he  than  bothe  call  id 
4 Sefquialtera.  Than  take  the  rnoft  numbir  of  the  three  .tertnys, 
4 and  enqrefc  a numbir  abouc  what  the  more  difference  that  wa6  bo- 
4 fore,  than  haft  thou  9 and  12,  whois  difference  is  3.  Eocrefe 
4 than  the  more  numbir  Be  3,  and  one  unite,  fcil.  be  4,  titan  haft 
4 thou  16.  :So  here  he  3,  9.  12,  16,  in  proporcionalite  Geometries, 
4 wherof  Ijothe  proporcions  be. called  Seiquitercia,  after  the  leffe  dif- 

* ference.  VVerk  thus  forthe  endlcili,  and  thou  flial  finde  the  lame 

4 Scfquifcxta,  Sei'quii'eptima,  Sefquiodava,  Sefquinona,  Sefquide*- 
4 tiina,  Sefquiundecima.  * 

4 Anothergeneral  reuk  to  fynrie  this  proporcionalite  that  is  callid 
Geometrica  is  this,  take  whcch  2 numbris. that  thou  wiltthatsbc 
4 immediate,  and  tint  one  that  paftith  the  other  be  one  unite,  ciul- 
4 tiplie  the  one  be  the  other,  and  eucry  echc  be  himfelfe,  and  thou 

G g 2 . * flialt 
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* ftialt  have  3 termys  in  proporcionalite  Geometrica,  and  eyther  pro- 

* porcion  ihal  be  namyd  in  general,  Superparticularis,  be  the  laflfe 
‘ numbir  of  the  2,  that  thou  toke  ferft.  Excmplum,  as  3,  4 ; mul- 

* tiplye  3 be  himfelfe,  and  it  makith  9 ; multiply  3 be  4 and  it 

* makith  12  } multiplye  4 be  himfelfe  and  it  makith  16  j than  thus 

* thou  haft  3,  9.  12,  16,  in  proporcionalite  Geometrica,  and  thus 
‘ thou  (halt  finde  the  fame,  what  2 numbris  immediate  that  euer  thou 

* take. 

* And  take  this  for  a general  reule  in  this  maner  proporcionalite, 

* that  the  mcdil  termc  multiplied  be  himfelfe  is  neyther  mo  ne  leflfe 

* then  the  two  extremyteis  be,  eche  multiplied  be  other:  exemplum; 

* 12  multiplied  be  himfelfe  is  12  tymes  12,  that  is  144,  and  fo  is  9 

* tymes  16,  or  15  tymes  9,  that  is  al  one.  And  this  reule  faylith 

* heuer  of  this  maner  proporcionalite  in  no  maner  of  keade  of  pro- 

* porcion,  afay  whofo  wil.  Proporcionalitas  Arithmetica  is  whan 

* the  difference  or  the  exceffe  be  like  1,  whan  the  more  numbir  paf- 
‘ fith  the  feconde  as  moche  as  the  fecondc  paffith  the  thyrde,  and  fo 

* forthe,  yf  ther  be  mo  termys  than  3,  excmplum  6,  4,  2.  The 

* ferft  exceffe  or  difference  is  2 betwene  6 and  4,  and  thus  the  feconde 

* between  4 and  2.  Proporcionalitas  Armonica  is  whan  there  is  the 

* fame  proporcion  betwene  the  ferft  exceffe  or  difference  and  the  fe* 

* conde  that  is  betwene  the  ferft  terme  and  the  thyrd,  exemplum  12, 

* 8,  6.  Here  the  firfte  difference  betwene  12  and  8 is  4 ■,  the  feconde 
< betwene  8 and  6 is  2 ; than  the  fame  proporcion  is  betwene  4 and  2 

* that  is  betwene  12  and  6,  for  eyther  is  proporcion  dupla.  Thefc 

* 3 proporcionalities  Boys*  callith  Medietates,  i.  e.  Midlis,  and  thei 
‘ have  thefe  namis,  Geometrica,  Arithmetica,  Armonica.  As  for 

* the  maner  of  tretting  of  thefe  3 fciences,  Gemetrye  tretith  of  lengthe 

* and  brede  of  londe;  Arithmcticke  of  moreneffc  and  laffneffe  of 

* numbir  } Muffke  of  the  highnefs  and  lounefs  of  uoyfe.  Than  whan 

* thou  biddeft  me  yefe  the  a midle  betwene  2 numbris,  I may  afke 

* the  what  maner  of  midle  thou  wilt  have,  and  after  that  dial  be  the 

* diuerfite  of  myn  anfwer ; for  the  numbris  may  be  referrid  to 

* lengthe  and  brede  of  erth,  or  of  other  mefore  that  longith  to  Geo- 

* metric  •,  eyther  thei  may  be  confidered  as  they  be  numbir  in  hem- 
‘ felfe,  and  fo  they  long  to  Arithmetike ; eyther  thei  may  be  referrid 


• Boetius. 
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* to  lengthc  and  fhortneffe  and  mefure  of  mufical  inftrumentis,  the 

* whech  caufe  highneffe  and  lowneffe  of  uoyfe,  and  fo  thei  long  to 

* Armonye  and  to  craft  of  rnufikc : Exemplum  of  the  ferft,  i.  e. 

* Gemctryc ; of  9 and  4 yf  thou  alke  me  whcch  is  the  medle  by  Geo- 

* metrye,  I fey  6 for  this  ikille  ; yf  there  were  a place  of  9 fote  long 

* and  4 fote  brode  be  Gemetrye,  that  wer  36  fote  fquare  : than  yf 

* thou  bade  me  yeue  the  a bodi,  or  another  place  that  wer  euyn  fquare, 

* that  is  callid  Quadratum  equilaterum,  wherein  wer  neythir  more 

* fpace  ne  lefle  than  is  in  the  former  place  that  was  ferft  afligned, 

* than  muft  thou  abate  of  the  lengthe  of  the  former  place,  and  eke 
‘ as  moche  his  brede,  fo  that  it  be  no  lengir  than  it  is  brode,  that  muft 

* be  by  proporcion,  fo  that  the  fame  proporcion  be  betwene  the 

* lengthe  of  the  former  bodi  and  a fydc  of  the  fcconde  that  is  betwene 

* the  fame  fydc  and  the  brede  of  the  ferft  bodi  ; and  then  haft  thou 

* the  medil  betwene  the  lengthe  and  the  bredth  of  the  ferft  bodi  or 
' place  ; and  be  that  medle  a place  4 fquare  that  is  euyn  thereto,  as 
‘ in  this  enfample  that  was  ferft  aftignyd,  9 and  4 and  6 is  the  medil, 
‘ and  as  many  fote  is  in  a bodi  or  a place  that  is  euyn  4 fquare  6 fote, 

* as  in  that  that  is  9 fote  longe  and  4 fote  brode,  viz.  36  in  bothe. 

* The  feconde  proporcionalite  is  opin  whan  it  is  callid  the  medil  be 
' Arithmetike,  the  whcch  trettyth  of  moreneffe  and  laffeneffe  of 

* numbir,  in  as  moche  as  the  more  numbir  paflith  the  feconde  be  as 

* moche  as  the  feconde  paftith  the  thirde.  Neyther  more  nc  lefle  paf- 

* fith  t2,  9,  than  9 paflyth  6,  and  therefore  9 is  Medium  Arithmeti- 

* cum.  The  thirde  proporcionalite  is  callid  Armonica,  or  a medil  be  ar- 

* monye  for  this  fkille.  Dyapafon,  that  is  proporcion  dupla,  is  the 

* raoft  perlite  acordc  aftir  the  unifon  : betwene  the  extremyteis  of  the 

* dyapafon,  i.  c.  the  trebil  and  the  tenor,  wil  be  yeven  a mydle  that  is 

* callid  the  Mene,  the  whech  is  callid  Dyapente,  i.  e.  Sefquialtera  to 

* the  tenor  and  dyateffaron,  i.  e.  Sefquitcrcia  to  the  trebil,  therefore 
1 that  manerof  mydle  is  callid  Medietas  Armonica.  Sequitur  exem- 

* plum  : a pipe  of  6 fote  long,  with  his  competent  bredth,  is  a 

* tenor  in  dyapafon  to  a pipe  of  3 fote  with  his  competent  brede; 

* than  is  a pipe  of  4 fote  the  mene  to  hem  tweyne,  dyateffaron  to  the 

* one  and  dyapente  to  the  other.  As  thou  fhalt  fynde  more  pleynli 

* in  the  makyng  of  the  monocorde,  that  is  callid  the  Inftrument  of 

* of  Plain-fong,  the  whech  monocorde  is  the  ferft  trettyfe  in  the  be- 

* gynnyng  of  this  bokc,  but  this  fufficith  for  knowkeg  of  proporcions.’ 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  two  foregoing  manufcripts,  that  is  to  fay  that  in  the 
Cotton  library,  and  the  other  called  the  Manufcript  of  Wal- 
tham Holy  Crofs,  above-mentioned  to  be  the  property  of  Mr. 
Weft,  are  fuch  valuable  treafures  of  recondite  learning,  that  they 
would  juftify  a copious  diflertation  on  the  feveral  trafls  contained  in 
them;  in  the  courfe  whereof  it  might  be demonftrated,  that  without 
the  afliftances  which  they  afford,  it  had  been  extremely  difficult  to 
have  traced  the  hiftory  of  mufic  through  a period  of  three  hundred 
years,  the  darkeft  in  which  literature  of  moll  kinds  can  be  faid  to 
have  been  involved.  But  as  a minute  examen  of  each  would  too 
much  interrupt  the  courfe  of  this  work,  fomc  general  remarks  on 
them  in  their  order,  mud  fuffice. 

And  firfl  of  Dc  Handlo’s  Commentary  on  the  rules  and  maxims 
of  Franco.  The  time  when  it  was  compiled  appears  to  be  a little 
before  the  feafl  of  Pentecoft,  1326  ; but  it  is  obfervable  that  the  me- 
morandum at  the  end,  which  thus  fixes  the  time,  refers  folely  to 
De  Handlo’s  tradl,  and  how  long  the  rules  of  Franco  had  exifted 
before  the  commentary,  is  clearly  afeertained  by  the  account. herein 
before  given  of  him  and  his  improvement. 

It  mud  be  confeffed  that  to  carry  the  invention  of  the  Cantus  Men- 
furabilis  fo  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century,  is  in  effedl  to  deprive 
De  Muris  of  the  honour  of  that  difeovery,  and  to  contradict  thofe 
many  authors  who  have  aferibed  it  to  him ; but  here  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  not  one  of  thofe  who  give  to  De  Muris  the  honour 
of  inventing  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  has  referred  to  the  authority 
on  which  their  feveral  affertions  arc  founded.  Vicentino  feems  to 
have  been  the  firfl  of  the  Italians  that  fpeak  ofDe  Muris  as  tire  inven- 
tor of  notes  of  different  lengths;  and  he  feems  to  affeCl  to  fay  more  of 
the  matter  than  it  was  pofiible  for  him  to  know,  confidering  that  he 
lived  near  two  hundred  years  after  him ; for  he  not  only  relates  the 
fad,  but  aftigns  the  motives  to,  and  even  the  progrefs  of  the  invention 
in  terms  that  deftroy  the  credibility  of  his  relation.  As  to  the  other 
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writers  that  mention  De  Muris  as  the  inventor  of  the  Cantus  Mcnfu- 
rabilis,  as  namely  Doni,  Berardi,  Kircher,  Merlennus,  and  many 
others,  they  feem  to  have  taken  the  fad  for  granted,  and  have  there- 
fore forborne  the  trouble  of  fuch  a refearch  as  was  neceflary  to  fettle 
fo  important  a queftion  ; the  confequence  whereof  is,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  De  Muris’s  claim  refts  folely  on  tradition  and  a feries  of  vague 
n ports,  propagated  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  through  a pe- 
riod of  four  hundred  years. 

In  oppofition  to  this  evidence  (lands,  firft,  the  fad  of  Franco’s 
having  written  on  the  fubjed  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  in  the  ele- 
venth century.  Next,  the  commentary  of  De  Handlo  on  his  rulesr 
extant  in. the  year  1326,  which  is  fome  years  earlier  than  the  pre- 
tended invention  of  De  Muris.  Next  a paifage  in  the  fucceeding  trail 
entitled  Tradatus  dtverfarum  Figurarum,  given  at  large  in  its  place, 
and  importing  that  an  ingenious  method  of  notation  invented  by  cer- 
tain ancient  mailers  in  the  art  of  mufic,  had  been  improved  by  De 
Muris;  fo  that  the  charaders  of  the  double  long,  the  long,  breve, 
femibreve,  and  minim,  are  now  made  manifeft  to  every  one.  And 
lafily,  the  following  paflage  in  the  trad  * Pro  aliquali  notitia  de  Mu- 

* fica  habenda,’  in  the  Cotton  manufeript  * non  enim  erat  mu- 

* fica  tunc  menfurata,  fed  paulatim  crefcebat  ad  menfuram,  ufque  ad 

* tempus  Franconis,  qui  erat  musics  mensurabilis  primus 

* AUCTOR  APPROBATUS.’ 

Thefe  evidences  may  perhaps  be  deemed  decifive  of  the  queflion. 
By  whom  was  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  invented  f but  others  are  yet 
behind : in  the  manufeript  of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs  are  certain 
verfes,  in  which  Franco  and  De  Muris  are  mentioned  together  ; the 
former  as  the  Inventor,  and  the  other  as  the  Improver,  of  the  Can- 
tus Menfurabilis. 

Paufas  junduras,  faduras,  atque  figuras  ; 

Menfuratarum  formavit  Franco  notarum, 

Et  Jhon  De  Muris,  variis  fioruitque  figuris 
Anglia  cantorum  omen  gignit  plurimorum. 

The  premifes  duly  weighed  and  confidered,  the  conclufion  leems 
mod  clearly  to  be,  that  the  opinion  fo  long  entertained,  and  fo  con- 
fidently propagated,  r.amely,  that  the  charaders  which  now,  and 
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for  fevcral  centuries  paft  have  been  ufed  to  fignify  the  different 
lengths  of  mufical  notes,  were  invented  by  Johannes  Dc  Muris,  is  no 
better  than  an  ill-grounded  conjcdture,  a mere  legendary  report,  and 
is  defervedly  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  vulgar  errors,  which  it  is  one 
of  the  ends  of  true  hiftory  to  detedt  and  refute. 

The  tradt  beginning  ' Pro  aliquali  notitia  de  mufica  habenda,’  con- 
tains a great  variety  of  mufical  learning,  extracted  chiefly  from  Boe- 
tius  and  Guido  Aretinus  j for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  writers  of  this 
period  carried  their  refearches  no  farther  back  than  the  time  of  the 
former,  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that  the  Greek  language  was  then 
but  little  underftood,  which  is  in  fome  meafure  proved  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  author  ufes  the  Greek  terms ; we  are  neverthclefs 
indebted  to  him  for  the  names  of  many  eminent  muficians  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  or  about  his  time,  as  alfo  for  the  honour  he  has  done  this 
country  in  ranking  fevera!  perfons  by  name,  in  different  parts  of 
England,  among  fome  of  the  beft  practical  muficians  of  the  age.  It 
is  farther  to  be  remarked  on  this  traeft,  that  by  the  trebles  and  qua- 
druples, which  Perotiniis  and  Leoninus  are  by  him  faid  to  have  made, 
we  are  to  underftand  compofitions  in  three  and  four  parts,  and  that 
he  has  pofitively  afferted  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  that  Franco  was 
the  firft  approved  author  that  wrote  on  it. 

Of  the  manufeript  of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  appears  to  be  a collection  of  Wylde’s  making,  and  that  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  firft  treatife,  confifting  of  two  parts,  the  one 
on  manual,  and  the  other  on  tonal  mufic,  was  compofed  by  Wylde 
himfclf.  In  the  latter  of  thefe  we  meet  with  the  term  Double  Can- 
tus, and  an  example  thereof  in  the  margin,  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
ftood a cantus  of  two  parts. 

Wylde's  tract  comprehends  the  precepts  of  pradtical  mufic,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  a compendium  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
was  ncceffary  to  qualify  an  ecclefiaftic  in  that  very  effential  part  of 
his  fun&ion,  the  performance  of  choral  lervicc.  Ilis  relation  of  the 
combat  between  Li  fquare  and  b round,  though  it  feems  to  have  been 
but  a drawn  battle,  can  no  more  be  red  with  a ferious  countenance 
than  his  learned  argument  tending  to  prove  the  refemblance  of  Leah 
and  Rachel  to  the  tone  and  femitone,  and  that  the  fons  of  Jacob  were 
produced  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  the  mufical  confonances. 
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Of  the  treatife  De  otto  Tonis  nothing  requires  to  be  faid  fave  that 
it  contains  a very  imperfett  ftate  of  that  fanciful  dottrine  touching 
the  Mufic  of  the  Spheres,  which  very  few  of  the  many  authors  that 
mention  it  believe  a word  about.  And  as  to  the  offering  of  the  monk 
of  Sherborne,  notwithftanding  his  having  received  it  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  it  appears  to  have  been  a prcfcnt  hardly  worth  his  ac- 
ceptance. 

The  treatife  De  Origineet  Effettu  Mufice  is  remarkable  for  a cer- 
tain fimplicity  of  ftyle  and  fentiment,  correfponding  exattly  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  written. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  ftronger  evidence  of  monkifh 
ignorance,  at  lead  in  hiftory,  than  is  contained  in  this  tratt,  where  the 
author,  confounding  profane  with  facred  hiftory,  relates  that  Thubal 
kept  a fmith’s  ffiop,  and  that  Pythagoras  adjufled  the  confonances  by 
the  found  of  his  hammers.  The  two  pillars  which  he  fpeaks  of  are 
mentioned  by  various  authors,  and  Jofephus  in  particular,  who  fays 
that  one  of  them  was  remaining  in  his  time  j but  no  one  except  this 
author  has  ventured  to  aflert  that  the  precepts  of  mufic  were  engraven 
on  either  of  them.  His  want  of  accuracy  in  the  chronology  of  his 
hiftory  would  incline  an  attentive  reader  to  think  that  Cyrus  king  of 
the  Aflyrians  lived  within  a few  years  after  the  deluge  j and  as  to 
king  Enchiridias,  he  has  neither  told  us  when  he  reigned,  nor  whe- 
ther his  kingdom  was  on  earth  or  in  the  moon.  Notwithftanding  all 
thefc  evidences  of  grofs  ignorance,  he  feems  entitled  to  credit  when 
he  relates  fatts  of  a more  recent  date,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  by  authentic  tradition  ; and  among 
thefe  may  be  reckoned  that  contained  in  the  verfes  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  third  chapter  of  his  treatife,  which  give  to  England  the  honour 
of  having  produced  Johannes  De  Muris,  the  greateft  mufician  of  his 
time. 

But  bcfidcs  this  relation,  which  gives  credit  to  the  teftimony  of 
biffiop  Tanner  and  other  writers,  who  aflert  alfo  that  De  Muris  was  a 
native  of  England,  this  tratt  furnifhes  the  means  of  afeertaining,  to 
a tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  the  time  when  every  line  in  the 
manufeript  of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs  was  written  ; at  leaft  it  has  fixed 
a certain  year,  before  which  the  manufeript  cannot  be  fuppofed.  to 
have  exiftedj  nay,  it  goes  farther,  and  demonftrates  that  this, 
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namely,  the  treatife  De  Origine  et  Effedu  Mufice,  was  compodd 
after  the  year  1451*  The  proof  of  this  affertion  is  as  follows  : to- 
wards the  end  of  the  firft  chapter,  and  in  feveral  other  places,  the 
author  cites  a trad  entitled  De  quatuor  Principalium,  which  by  the 
way  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Morlcy  in  the  annotations  on  his 
Introdudion.  This  treatife,  which  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
is  aferibed  to  an  old  author  named  Thomas  de  Tewklbury,  a Fran- 
cifcan  friar  of  Briftol,  who  lived  about  the  year  1388.  But  bilhop 
Tanner  has  ihewn  this  to  be  an  error,  and  that  the  trad,  the  proper 
title  whereof  is  Quatuor  Principal]' a Artis  Mu  fie  a-,  was  written  by 
Johannes  Ilamboys,  dodor  of  nrufic,  in  the  year  1 45 1 . But  to  re- 
turn to  the  treatife  De  Origine  et  Eiledu  Mufice. 

In  the  third  chapter,  in  which  the  author  fpcaks  of  the  fuppofed 
inventor  of  mufic,  and  of  fome  who  have  improved  it,  he  mentions 
Guido  the  monk  as  the  compofer  of  the  Gamma,  and  alfo  Guido  de 
Sando  Mauro,  who,  as  he  relates,  lived  after  him  : befides  thefe 
two,  who  will  presently  be  fliewn  to  be  one  and  the  fame  perfon, 
he  lpeaks  of  Guido  Major  and  Guido  Minor.  That  Guido  de  Sando 
Mauro  is  no  other  than  Guido  Aretinus  isdemonftrably  certain ; for  the 
fublequent  trad,  entitled  Metrologus,  contains  feveral  whole  chapters, 
which,  though  laid  to  be  ‘ fccundum  Guidoncm  de  Sando  Mauro,’ 
are  taken  verbatim  from  the  Micrologus  of  Guido  Aretinus  1 and  as 
to  Guido  Major  and  Guido  Minor,  they  are  clearly  Guido  Aretinus, 
and  that  other  Guido,  furnamed  Augenfis,  mentioned  by  VVylde  in 
the  tirll  chapter  of  the  fecond  part  of  his  treatife,  to  have  correded 
the  cantus  of  the  Ciflercian  order. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Wylde’s  trad  contains  two  de- 
fignations  of  Guido  Minor,  which  are  utterly  inconfiflent  with  each 
other,  there  being  noecclcfiaflic  or  other  perfon  furnamed  Augenfis, 
mentioned  in  hiftory  as  the  corredor  of  the  Ciflercian  cantus.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  St.  Bernard  the  abbot,  who  was  of  the 
monaflery  of  Clairvaux,  and  lived  about  the  year  1 120,  was  the  per- 
fon that  corredcd  the  Ciflercian  cantus,  or  rather  antiphonary.  On 
the  other  hand,  Berno,  abbot  of  Rickhow,  or  Rickcnow,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Conflance,  and  therefore  furnamed  Augenfis,  Augia  being 
the  Latin  name  of  the  place,  wrote  feveral  treatifes  on  mufic,  of 
which  fome  account  has  herein  before  been  given.  And  he  does  not 
make  the  Icaft  pretence  to  the  having  improved  the  Ciflercian  anti- 
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phonary;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  it  feems  as  if  Wylde  had  confound- 
ed the  two  names  together,  and  that  by  Guido  Minor  we  are  to  un- 
derftand  St.  Bernard  the  abbot. 

The  Speculum  Pfallentium  contains  a few  general  diredions  for 
finging  the  divine  offices  j the  verfes  of  St.  Auguftinc  are  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  and  thofe  of  St.  Bernard  a fatirc  on  diforderly  fingers,  who 
are  deferibed  in  fuch  barbarous  Latin  as  it  feems  impoflible  to 
tranflate. 

Of  the  Mctrologus  little  need  be  faid,  it  being  fcarce  any  thing 
more  than  a compendium  of  the  Micrologus  of  Guido  Aretinus,  with 
fome  remarks  of  the  author's  own,  tending  very  little  to  the  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  fubjedt.  That  it  fhould  be  entitled  Metrologus  is  not  to 
be  accounted  for,  feeing  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  relating  to  the  Can- 
tus Menfurabilis  to  be  found  in  it. 

The  tradt  entitled  Diftindtio  inter  Colores  muficalcs  ct  Armorum 
Heroum,  is  a work  of  fome  curiofity,  not  fo  much  on  account  of 
its  merit,  for  it  has  not  the  leaft  pretence  to  any,  but  its  abfurdity ; 
for  the  author  attempts  to  eftablifh  an  analogy  between  mufic,  the 
principles  whereof  are  intervvoven  in  the  very  conffitution  of  nature, 
and  thofe  of  heraldry,  which  a;e  arbitrary,  and  can  fcarce  be  faid  to 
have  any  foundation  at  all  : this  may  in  fome  meafure  be  accounted 
for  from  the  high  eftimation  in  which  the  fcience  of  Coat  Armour, 
as  it  is  called,  w'as  formerly  held.  Moll  of  the  authors  who  have 
formerly  written  on  it,  as  namely,  dame  Juliana  Barnes,  Sir  John 
Feme,  Leigh,  Bolwell,  and  others,  term  it  a divine  and  heavenly 
knowledge  j but  the  wifer  moderns  regard  it  as  a ftudy  of  very  little 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  general.  Morley  had  feen 
this  notable  work,  and  has  given  his  fentiments  of  hcraldical,  or 
rather,  as  he  terms  it,  alcumiftical  mufic,  in  the  annotations  on  the 
firft  part  of  his  Introdudlion. 

The  declaration  of  the  triangle  and  the  fhield  by  John  Torkefey  has 
fome  merit,  for  though  the  fhield  be  a whimfical  device,  the  triangle, 
which  fhews  how  the  perfedt  or  triple  and  imperfedt  or  duple  propor- 
tions are  generated,  is  an  ingenious  diagram.  Zarlino  and  many 
other  authors  have  adopted  it ; and  Morley  has  improved  on  it  in  a 
fcheme  entitled  a table  containing  all  the  ufual  proportions. 

The  treatile  entitled  Regule  Magiftri  Johannes  De  Muris,  can 
hardly  be  perufed  without  a wifh  that  the  author  had  given  fome  in- 
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timation  touching  the  work  from  which  thefe  rules  are  extracted  j 
not  that  there  is  any  real'on  to  doubt  their  authenticity,  but  that  the 
world  might  be  in  pofleffion  of  fome  better  evidence  than  tradition, 
that  he  was  the  author  of  that  improvement  in  mufic  which  is  fo  ge- 
nerally aferibed  to  him. 

The  treatife  of  the  accords  by  Lionel  Power,  as  it  contains  the  ru- 
diments of  extempore  defcant,  muft  be  deemed  a great  curiofity, 
were  it  only  becaufe  it  is  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  a pradlice  : but  it  is  valuable  in  another  refpedt;  it  is  a kind  of 
mufical  fyntaxr,  and  contains  the  laws  of  harmonica!  combination 
adapted  to  the  Rate  of  mufic,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  There  are  no  other  memorials  of  this  author  than  tho 
catalogue  of  muficians  at  the  end  of  Morlcy’s  Introduction,  in  which 
only  his  chridian  and  furname  occur. 

As  to  Childon,  he  feems  to  have  been  the  author  of  three  didinft 
treatifes  ; the  firfton  dcfcant,  the  fecond  on  Faburden,  and  the  third 
on  the  proportions  j and  each  of  thefe  fubjedts  requires  to  be  diftindtly 
confidered. 

The  precepts  of  dcfcant,  although  the  pradlice  is  now  become  an- 
tiquated, fb  far  as  they  arc  confident  with  the  laws  of  harmony,  and 
the  rules  of  an  orderly  modulation,  are  of  general  ufc  ; iince  they  are 
applicable,  as  well  to  the  mod  dudied  compofitions,  as  to  extempore 
pradtice  ; and  accordingly  we  fee  them  exemplified  in  many  indances, 
particularly  in  the  works  of  Tallis,  Bird,  Bull,  and  others,  and  in  a 
book  published  in  1591,  entitled  ‘ Divers  and  fundrie  Waves  of  two 
• Parts  in  one,  to  the  number  of  fortie,  upon  one  playn-fong,  by  John 
‘ Farmer.’  In  thefe  the  office  of  the  plain-fong  is  to  fudain,  while 
that  part  which  is  termed  the  Defcantus  breaks  ; or,  as  fome  of  the 
authors  above-cited  term  it,  flowers  the  melody  according  to  the 
will  and  pleafure  of  the  compofer. 

But  as  to  extempore  defcant,  it  feems  difficult  to  affign  any  reafbn 
for  the  prevalence  of  it,  other  than  that  it  was  an  exercife  for  the  in- 
vention of  young  mufical  ftudents,  or  that  it  furniffied  thofe  a little 
above  the  rank  of  common  people  with  the  means  of  forming  a kind 
of  mufic  fomewhat  more  pleating  than  the  dry  and  inartificial  melo- 
dies of  thofe  days  j for  as  to  its  general  contexture,  it  was  unquef- 
tionably  very  coarfc. 

Morley* 
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Morley,  who  in  his  fecond  dialogue  profefles  to  teach  his  Icholar 
the  art  of  defcant,  but  in  a way  calculated  for  written  pra&ice,  has, 
in  the  annotations  on  that  part  of  his  work,  given  his  fenfe  at  large 
on  this  pra£Hcc  of  extempore  defcant  in  the  following  words  : 

* As  for  finging  upon  a plain-fong,  it  hath  byn  in  times  pad 

* in  England  (as  every  man  knoweth)  and  is  at  this  day  in 
‘ other  places,  the  greateft  part  of  the  ufual  muficke  which  in  any 

* churches  is  fung,  which  indeed  caufeth  me  to  marvel  how  men 

* acquainted  with  muficke  can  delight  to  hear  fuche  confufion,  as  of 

* force  mud  bee  ainongfte  fo  many  finging  extempore.  But  fome 

* have  flood  in  an  opinion,  which  to  me  feemeth  not  very  probable-, 

* that  is  that  men  accuflomed  to  defcanting  will  fing  together  upon 

* a plain-fong  without  finging  eyther  falfe  chords,  or  forbidden  def- 

* cant  one  to  another,  which  till  I fee  I will  ever  think  unpoflible. 

* For  though  they  fliould  all  be  mofle  excellent  men,  and  every  one 

* of  their  left'ons  by  itfelf  neuer  fo  well  framed  for  the  ground,  yet  is  it 

* unpoflible  for  them  to  be  true  one  to  another,  except  one  man 

* fhoulde  caufe  all  the  rede  to  fing  the  fame  which  he  fung  before 

* them  : and  fo  indeed'  (if  he  have  ftudied  the  canon  before  hand) 

‘ they  (hall  agree  without  errors,  elfe  lhall  they  never  doit 

Thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  Morley  with  refpedt  to  the  pradtice  of 
defcant  or  extempore  finging  on  a given  plain-fong,  a pradlice  which1 
Items  to  have  obtained,  not  fo  much  on  the  fcore  of  its  intrinfic 
worth,  as  becaufe  it  was  an  evidence  of  fuch  a degree  of  readinefs  it* 
finging  as  few  perfons  ever  arrive  at  ; and  that  this  was  the  cafe  is 
evident  from  the  preference  which  the  old  writers  give  to  written 
defcant,  which  they  termed  Prick-fong,  in  regard  that  the  harmony 


* The  itifFerenre  between  written  and  extempore  defcant,  as  above  dated,  is  obvious  : 
and  unlcfs  it  be  admitted,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  conceive  it  pofliblc  tbat  children  of 
tender  years  could  arrive  at  any  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  practice  of  defcant,  which  yet 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of.  In  a book  containing  an  account  of  the  houfhold  clfa- 
blifhment  of  Edward  IV.  entitled  Liber  niger  Domus  Regis,  it  is  required  of  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  grammar-fehool  to  inflrufl  the  king’s  Henchmen,  and  the  children  of  the  cha- 
pel, ‘ after  they  cane  their  Defcante,  and  other  men  and  children  of  the  court  difpofed 
• to  learn  it,  the  fcicnce  of  gramcre.’  Now  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  a child  edu- 
cated in  mufic,  but  of  fuch  tender  age  as  to  be  unripe  for  grammatical  inftruftion,  could 
be  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  txumfort  defcant,  or  that  he  could  know  more  of  mufic 
than  was  nccctTary  to  enable  him  to  ling  the  Dcfcantus,  or  other  written  part  adigned 
him  1 and  therefore  it  feems  tbat  by  the  exprclTion,  ‘ after  they  cane  their  defcaiite’,  &c. 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  after  they  arc  become  capable  of  finging,  perhaps  at 
fight,  they  (hall  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 

was 
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was  written  or  pricked  down!  whereas  in  the  other,  which  obtained 
the  name  of  Plain-fong,  it  refted  in  the  will  of  the  finger.  Befides 
many  other  reafons  for  this  preference,  one  was  that  the  former  was 
ufed  in  the  holy  offices,  whereas  the  latter  was  almoft  confined  to 
private  meetings  and  focicties,  and  was  confidered  as  an  incentive  to 
mirth  and  pleafantry  ; and  the  different  ufe  and  application  of  thelc 
two  kinds  of  vocal  harmony,  induced  a fort  of  competition  between 
the  favourers  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Such  perfons  as  were  reli- 
gioufiy  difpofed  contended  for  the  honour  of  prick-fong,  that  it  was 
pleafing  to  God  ; and  as  far  as  this  reafon  can  be  fuppofed  to 
weigh,  it  mud  be  admitted  that  they  had  the  bell  of  the  argument. 

Of  the  different  fentiments  that  formerly  prevailed,  touching  the 
comparative  excellence  of  Prick-fong  and  Plain-fong,  fomewhat  may 
be  gathered  from  an  interlude  publifhed  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  by  John  Raflall,  brother-in-law  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  with  the  following  title,  ‘ 21  ncto  interlude,  and  a 
‘ merp  of  rfjc  nature  of  tfjc  ini  element*,  berlarnngc  mann  proper 
‘ popnt*  of  pftplofophp  natural!,  and  of  dpbrr*  firaunge  landp*,  and  of 

* bpber*  Qraunge  effect*  and  caufe*,  Id  fit  cite  interlude,  pf  tfjc  fjoie 
‘ matter  fie  plapde,  topi  rontepne  tfjc  fpaec  of  an  fjourc  and  a fjalfe,  $c 
The  fpeakers  in  this  interlude  are  the  Meffengere  [or  prologue]  Na- 
ture naturate,  Humanytc,  Studious  Defire,  Senfuall  Appetyte,  the  Ta- 
verner, Experyence,  Ygnoraunce,  between  whom  and  Humanyte  is 
the  following  dialogue. 

Humanyte.  $rieft-fong  map  not  6c  difppfcd, 

for  tfjcrctoit!)  ©ob  i*  tocli  plcfpb, 
honoured,  prapfpd,  and  ferbpd 
3[n  tfjc  rljttrcfj  oft  tpme*  among. 

Ygnoraunce.  £ob  toell  pleafpd  trotoeQ  tfjou  tfjcrrbp  i 
«pap,  tup,  for  tljrrc  i*  no  reafon  tofjp, 
for  i*  it  not  a*  good  to  fap  plapnlp 
©pf  me  a fpadr, 

gpf  me  a fpa  be,  ba,  be,  ba,  be,  babe  i 

* At  the  end  of  the  Dramatis  Perfome  is  this  note.  * 3£lf0  if  pc  fpfi  pe  map 

* brpngc  in  a bnfgpfpnge.’  Percy’s  Effay  on  ancient  Songs  and  Ballads.  Rel. 
-of  ancient  Engliih  Poetry,  vol.  I.  jng.  132,  in  not. 
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SSut  pf  ifjou  luilt  Jj.ibf  a long  tljat  isf  gobc, 

, g;  fjatjc  one  of  fiobmljobc. 

Cfjc  DeD  tlj.it  eber  tuap  mabe. 

Human.  <Cl)tn  a feltffipf),  let  up  fterc  it. 

Ygn.  55ut  there  a bcrbtn  tfjou  muff  bete, 

Or  clfp.sf  it  topU  not  be. 

Human.  <£f)rn  begun  nub  tore  not  for. 

©otouc,  bottmr,  botoat,  ft. 


By  means  of  the  feveral  pafiages  above-cited  fome  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  nature  of  extempore  dcfcant,  and  the  degree  of  eflima- 
tion  in  which  it  flood  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; a 
kind  of  vocal  harmony  of  great  antiquity,  but  of  which  it  mull  now 
be  laid  that  there  arc  not  the  fmallelt  remains  now  left  amongfl  us. 

As  to  Faburden,  a fpecies  of  dcfcant  mentioned  by  Chilfton.  and 
which  leems  not  to  fall  within  any  of  the  above  rules,  Morley  thus 
explains  it. 

* It  is  alfo  to  be  underflood,  that  when  men  did  fing  upon  their 
' plain-fongs,  he  who  fung  the  ground  would  fing  it  a fixth  under 

* the  true  pitche,  and  fometimes  would  breake  fome  notes  in  divi- 

* lion  ; which  they  did  for  the  more  forinill  comming  to  their  clofes ; 
«•  but  every  clofe  (by  the  clofe  in  this  place  you  mufl  nnderfland  the 

* note  which  ferued  for  the  laft  fyllable  of  every  verfe  in  their  hymnes) 
*•  he  mufl  fing  in  that  tune  as  it  flandeth,  or  then  in  the  eighth  be- 
« low.  And  this  kind  of  tinging  was  called  in  Italy  Falfo  Bordone, 

* and  in  England  Faburden,  whereof  here  is  an  example;  firfl  the 

* plain-fong  and  then  the  Faburden. 


Hymn 

Conditur  alme  fy  de  ruin. 


Faburden 
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* And  though  this  be  prickt  a third  above  the  plain-fong,  yet  was 
‘ it  alwaies  fung  under  the  plain-fong 

The  treatife  of  Mufical  Proportions  is  a very  learned  work ; and  as 
it  is  a fummary  of  thofe  principles  on  which  the  treatife  De  Mufica 
of  Boetiusis  founded,  and  affords  the  means  of  judging  of  the  nature 
of  the  ancient  arithmetic,  fo  different  from  that  of  modern  times,  it 
merits  to  be  red  with  great  attention. 

The  two  manuferipts  from  which  the  foregoing  extradls  are  feve- 
rally  made,  appear  to  have  been  held  in  great  eftimation.  The  latter 
of  them  was  formerly  the  property  of  Tallis,  as  appears  by  the  name 
Thomas  Tallis,  written  in  the  laft  leaf  thereof.  And  it  evidently 
appears  that  Morley  had  perufed  them  both  very  attentively,  previous 
to  the  writing  of  his  Introduction  to  Mulic.  That  paffage  thereof 
wherein  he  cites  Robert  de  Haulo,  and  thofe  other  wherein  he  men- 
tions Philippus  de  Vitriaco  and  the  fingers  of  Navernia,  plainly  (hew 
that  he  had  perufed  the  Cotton  manufeript.  As  to  the  other,  as  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Tallis,  very  little  proof  is  ncceffary  to 

r • Broflard  fays  of  Faburden  that  it  is  the  burden  or  ground-bafs  of  a fong,  not  framed 
according  to  the  rules  of  harmony,  but  preferring  the  lame  order  of  motion  as  the  upper 
part,  as  is  often  pratHfed  in  Tinging  the  Pfalms  and  other  parts  of  the  divine  offices.  The 
Italians,  he  fays,  give  this  name  to  a certain  harmony  produced  by  the  accompanymcnts  of 
feveral  firths  following  one  another,  which  make  fourths  between  the  two  higher  parts, 
becaufe  the  intermediate  part  is  obliged  to  make  tierces  with  the  bafs,  as  in  this  example : 


< 

6 6 6 

i J- 

.. " T 

- 

-4-1  J 

He  adds,  that  fome  are  of  opinion  that  the  mi  in  the  middle  part  marked  A fhould  be 
preceded  by  a B mol,  and  made  fa,  to  avoid  the  falfe  relation  of  a tritone  with  the  fa 
in  the  bafs,  marked  B ; though  others  pretend  that  on  many  occafions  this  diflonancc  has 
its  beauty,  and  examples  of  both  thefc  methods  occur  in  eminent  authors.  Di&ion.  de 
Mufique,  in  Voce  falso  boruoke. 
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induce  a belief  that  he  made  a very  liberal  ufc  of  that  alfo ; but  the 
exprefs  mention  of  the  treatife  De  Quatuor  Principalium,  his  ridicule 
of  that  heraldical  mufician  who  undertakes  to  (hew  the  analogy  be- 
tween mufic  and  coat  armour,  and,  above  all  his  explanation  of  the 
terms  Geometrical,  Harmonica!,  and  Arithmetical  proportion,  in  his 
annotations  on  the  firft  part  of  his  Introdu&ion,  are  proofs  irrefra- 
gable that  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  Wyldc’s  labours,  and  made  a due 
ufe  of  the  manufeript  of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs. 

The  Cotton  manufeript,  and  that  of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs,  which 
feem  to  contain  all  of  mufic  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  known 
«t  the  time  of  writing  them,  make  but  a very  inconfiderable  part  of 
thofe  which  appear  to  have  been  written  in  that  period  which  oc- 
curred between  the  time  of  Guido  and  the  invention  of  printing  ; 
and  innumerable  are  thofe  who,  in  the  printed  accounts  of  ancient 
Englifli  writers  in  particular,  are  faid  to  have  written  on  various 
branches  of  the  fcience.  That  the  greater  number  of  thefe  authors 
were  monks  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  not  only  their  profefiion 
obliged  them  to  the  pradtice  of  mufic,  but  their  fcquedcred  manner 
of  life  gave  them  leifurc  and  opportunities  of  dudying  it  to  great 
advantage. 

To  entertain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  monadic  life  in  this  country, 
during  the  three  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation,  it  is  in  fome 
meafurc  necefl'ary  that  we  fhould  guard  againd  the  reports  that  were 
raifed  to  judify  that  event:  as  that  religious  houfes  were  the  retreats 
of  doth  and  ignorance,  and  that  very  little  benefit  accrued  to  man- 
kind from  the  joint  efforts  of  the  whole  body  of  the  regular  clergy  of 
this  kingdom. 

This  mud  appear  very  improbable  to  fitch  as  are  acquainted  with 
the  date  of  learning  at  the  time  now  fpoken  of,  fince  it  is  not  only 
certain  that  all  that  was  to  be  known  in  thofe  days  of  inevitable  ig- 
norance was  known  to  them  ; but  that  it  was  part  of  the  regimen  of 
every  religious  houfe  to  affign  to  the  brethren  employments  fuitable 
to  their  feveral  abilities ; and  that  while  fome  were  employed  in 
offices  refpeding  the  ceconomy  of  the  houfe,  and  the  improvements 
and  expenditure  of  its  revenues,  fome  in  manual  occupations,  fuch  as 
binding  books,  and  making  garments,  others  were  treading  the 
mazes  of  logic,  multiplying  the  gloflcs  on  the  civil,  and  enlarg- 
ing the  pale  of  the  canon  law,  or  refining  on  the  fcholadic  fubtilties 
Vol.  II.  I i of 
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of  Peter  Lombard,  Aquinas,  and  Scotus.  Another  clafs  of  tbofe 
engaged  in  literary  purluits  were  fuch  whofe  abilities  qualified 
them  to  become  authors  in  form,  and  thefc  were  taken  up  in 
the  compofing  of  trads  on  various  fubjedls,  as  their  feveral  inclina- 
tions led  them.  Nor  muft  thole  be  forgotten  who  laboured  in  the 
copying  of  mufic,  in  the  tranferibing  and  illuminating  of  Miflals* 
Antiphonarics,  Graduals,  and  other  colle&ions  of  ofikes  ufed  in  the 
church-fervice  *,  the  beauty  and  neatnefs  whereof  are  known  only 


• The  number  of  books  neceflary  for  the  performance  of  diviae  fervice  in  the  feveral 
churches  was  fo  great,  that  the  writing  of  them  mufl  have  afforded  employment  for  many 
thoufand  perfons.  By  the  provincial  confutations  of  arcbbiffiop  Winchelfey,  made  at 
Merton,  A.  D.  1305.  Conit.  4.  it  is  required  that  in  every  church  throughout  the  pro* 
vince  of  Canterbury  there  (hould  be  found  a Legend,  an  Antiphonary,  a Grail  or  Gradual, 
3 Pfalter,  a Tropcr,  an  Ordinal,  a Miflal,  and  a Manual.  And  as  there  are  but  three  dio- 
cdlts  in  this  kingdom,  which  arc  not  within  the  province  of  Canterbury,  this  law  was 
obligatory  upon  almoft  the  whole  of  the  realm  ; as  to  the  religious  houfes,  they  can  hardly  - 
be  fuppolcd  to  have  flood  in  need  of  any  injunction  of  this  fort.  Bcfidcs  that  the  writing 
of  fervice-  books  was  a confiant,  it  appears  alio  to  have  been  a lucrative  employment.  Sit 
Henry  Spclman  fays  that  two  Antiphonaries  coft  the  little  inonaffery  of  Crabhufe  in  Nor- 
folk, twenty-fix  marks,  in  the  year  1424  ; which,  he  adds,  was  equal  to  fifty-two  pounds, 
according  to  the  value  of  money  in  hi«  age  Gloit  Voce  Aktifhonarum.  And  it 
is  elfewhcrc  fatd  that  the  common  price  of  a mafe-book  was  five  marks,  the  wcai’s  yearly 
revenue.  Johnfbn’s  Ecclcfiaflical  Laws.  Winchel.  in  not. 

To  underfhnd  this  conilitution  it  may  be  ncceifiiry  to  explain  the  terms  made  ufe  of  in 
it : a Legend  or  Lettionary  contained  all  the  leftons,  whether  out  of  the  fcripturcs  or  other 
books  that  were  di retted  to  be  read  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  The  Antiphonary  contained 
all  the  invitatorics,  refponfories,  collctts,  and  whatever  clfc  was  faid  or  lung  in  the  choir, 
•accept  the  Icflons.  In  the  Grail  or  Gradual  was  contained  all  that  was  fung  by  the  choir 
at  high-mafs,  as  namely,  thetratts,  fequences,  hallelujahs,  the  creed,  offertory,  and  Tri- 
fagium,  as  alfo  the  office  for  fptinkling  the  holy  water.  Juhnfon,  ibid.  Among  the  fur- 
niture given  to  the  chapel  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford  by  the  founder,  mention  is  made 
of  1 four  Grayles  of  parchment  lyned  with  gold.’  Wart  on’s  Observations  on  Spcnfer, 
vol.  II  p.  244..  The  1’iopcr  contained  the  lcquences,  which  were  devotions  ufed  after 
the  Kpiffle.  Johnfon,  ibid.  There  is  nwv  extant  in  the  Bodleian  library  a very  curious 
xnanu!cript  of  ibis  kind,  with  mufical  notes,  which  the  catalogue,  pag.  1 35*.  No.  2558, 
calls  aTroparion  ; an  extratt  from  it  is  given  in  chap.  3,  book  1.  of  this  volume.  The  Or- 
dinal contained  direttions  for  the  performance  of  the  divine  offices,  and  is  conjcttured  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  Bye,  which  the  preface  to  queen  Eliaabeth’s  liturgy  mentions  as  being 
very  intricate  and  difficult  to  turn.  The  Miffal  was  the  whole  mat-book  ufed  by  the 
priefl,  and  the  Manual  was  the  ritual,  containing  the  rites,  direttions  to  the  priefts,  and 
prayers  ufed  in  the  admimftratkm  of  baptifm  and  orher  facraments  the  bleffing  of  holy- 
water,  and,  as  Lyndcwode  adds,  the  whole  fervice  ufed  in  proccffions.  Jobntbn,  ibid. 
Vide  Lyndw.  Prov.  lib.  111.  tit.  27,  edit.  1679. 

Jchnton  conjctturcs  the  Ordinal  to  be  the  lame  with  the  Pye  mentioned  in  queen  Eli— 
xabeth’s  liturgy,  the  words  are,  4 Moreover,  the  number  ami  Kardnefs  of  the  rides  cal  ed 
4 the  Pye,  and  the  manifoldc  chaungings  of  the  fervice,  was  the  caufc  that  to  turne  the 
* booke  only,  was  fo  hard  and  intricate  a matter,  that  many  times  there  was  more  bufincls 
4 to  find  out  what  Humid  be  read,  then  to  read?  it  when  it  was  found  out.* 

Bithop  Sparrow  has  attempted  to  explain  this  ffrangc  word,  and  fuppofes  it  to  he  derived 
Crcna  the  Greek  word  Pinax,  a table  or  order  how  things  ihould  be  digested  or 

pet- 
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to  thofe  who  have  made  it  their  bufincfs  to  colledt  or  perufe  them. 
Some  of  thefe  in  the  public  libraries  and  private  collections  are,  for 
the  fine  drawing  and  colouring,  as  well  of  a great  variety  of  fcripture 
hiftories,  as  of  the  numberlcfs  illuminations  with  which  they  abound, 
the  objedts  of  admiration,  even  among  artifts  themfelves  j and  as  to 
the  character  in  which  they  are  written,  there  arc  no  productions  of 
modern  times  that  can  Hand  in  competition  with  it,  in  refpeCt  either 
of  beauty,  neatnefs,  or  liability  : others  were  employed  in  writing 
the  ledger  books  of  their  refpeCtive  houfes,  and  in  compofing  hiftories 
and  chronicles  of  the  times.  Many  undertook  the  tranfcribing  of  the 
fathers;  and  others,  even  in  thofe  times  of  fuppofed  ignorance  and  in- 
dolence, the  claflics.  John  Whethamfled,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  caufed 
above  eighty  books  to  be  tranfcribed  during  his  abbacy,  and  fifty- 
eight  were  copied  by  the  care  of  one  abbot  of  Glaftonbury.  Indeed 

performed  ; but  he  adds  the  Latin  word  is  Pica,  which  he  imagines  came  from  the  igno- 
rance of  friars,  who  have  thrull  many  barbarous  words  intoliturgics  Farther,  he  fuppofes 
it  might  come  from  Litera  Picati,  a great  blaclc  letter  at  the  beginning  of  fome  new 
order  in  the  prayer ; for  that  among  ptinters  the  term  Pica  letter  is  ufed.  See  his  anfwer 
to  liturgical  demands  in  his  Rationale  of  the  Common  Prayer.  And  to  the  fame  purpofe 
Hamon  L’Eftrangc  in  his  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  page  24.,  thus  fpeaks : 

• Pica,  or  in  Engliffi  the  Pye,  1 obferve  ufed  by  three  fcveral  forts  of  men,  firfl  by  the 

* quondam  Popifh  clergy  here  in  England  before  the  Reformation,  who  called  their  ordi- 

* nal  or  directory  Ad  ufum  Sarum  (devifed  for  the  more  fpeedy  finding  out  the  order  of 

* reading  their  fevcral  fcrvices  appointed  for  feveral  occafions  at  feveral  times)  the  Pye. 
« Secondly,  by  printers,  who  call  the  letters  wherewith  they  print  books  and  treatifcs 

* in  patty  colours,  the  Pica  letters.  Thirdly,  by  officers  of  civil  courts,  who  call  their  ca- 

* lenders  or  alphabetical  catalogues,  direfling  (0  the  names  and  things  contained  in  the 

* rolls  and  records  of  their  courts,  the  Pycs.  Whence  it  gained  this  denomination  is 

* difficult  to  determine,  whether  from  the  bird  Pica,  varigated  with  diverfc  colours,  or 
‘ whether  from  the  word  n/r*|,  contra  fled  into  n 1.  which  denoteth  a table,  the 
« Pye  in  the  dire£lory  being  nothing  elfc  but  a tabic  of  rules,  directing  to  the  proper  fer« 

* vice  for  every  day,  I cannot  fay  : from  one  of  thefe  probably  derived  it  was.* 

Thefe  authorities  feem  to  juftify  Jobnfon  in  his  opinion  that  the  words  Ordinal  and  Pye 
are  fynonymous,  to  which  it  may  be  added  that  bifhop  Gibfon  explains  the  latter  by  faying 
that  it  means  a tabic  for  finding  out  the  fervice  belonging  to  each  day.  Codex  299,  in  not. 

Such  immenfe  numbers  of  thefe  fcrvicc-books,  and  indeed  other  manuferipts  on  vellum 
and  parchment,  were  feized  to  the  king’s  ufe,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  realm  upon  the 
diflblution  of  monaftcrics,  that  they  became  as  common  as  walte  paper  ; and  it  is  noto* 
rious  that  the  common  and  ordinary  bindingof  old  printed  books  was  originally  the  leaves 
of  fuch  manuferipts  as  are  now  fpoken  of : iuch  as  remain  yet  entire  arc  ftill  fought  after  as 
matters  of  great  curiofity } but  none  are  more  ready  to  purchafc  an  ancient  vellum  manu- 
script than  the  gold-beaters,  who  make  ufe  of  them  in  the  beating  of  gold  into  leaves,  in 
the  doing  whereof  a leaf  of  gold  is  placed  between  two  of  vellum  Thefe  artificers  may  be 
(kid  to  entertain  a reverence  fqr  antiquity,  for  they  prefer  the  more  to  the  lefs  ancient  tm* 
nuferipts,  and  for  fo  doing  give  this  notable  reafon,  that  the  former  are  lefs  greafy  than 
the  latter* 
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if  we  may  believe  fome  writers,  others  were  lefs  laudably  employed  in 
the  forging  of  deeds  and  ancicrtt  charters,  in  order  to  fortify  the 
right  of  their  confreres  to  fuch  manors,  lands,  6cc.  as  they  happen- 
ed to  hold  under  a litigious  or  difputable  title j.  tbefe  men  were  both 
antiquaries  and  lawyers ; they  were  feriveners,  or,  to  go  a (lep  a higb- 
er,  perhaps  conveyancers,  they  made  wills  and  charters  of  land,  and 
gave  legal  counfel  to  the  neighbouring  farmers  and  others. 

The  benefits  that  accrued  to  learning  from  the  labours  of  theft- 
men  muft  have  been  very  great,  fince  it  is  well  known  that  before 
the  invention  of  printing  the  only  method  of  multiplying  copies  of 
books  was  by  writing } and  for  the  purpofe  of  diffufing  knowledge 
in  the  feveral  faculties,  the  writers  of  manuferipts,  though  very  (low- 
ly, did  the  bufinefs  of  printers  j and  the  value  that  was  fet  on  their 
manual  operations  is  only  to  be  judged  of  by  that  extreme  care  and 
caution  which  men  of  learning  were  wont  to  exert  over  their  collec- 
tions of  books.  In  thofe  days  the  loan  of  a book  was  attended  with 
the  fame  ceremonies  as  a mortgage ; and  a fcbolar  would  hardly  be 
prevailed  upon  to  oblige  his  friend  with  the  perufal  of  a book  with- 
out a formal  obligation  to  return  it  at  an  appointed  day  *. 

• In  Selden’s  Diflhrtation  on  Fleta  it  given  a copy  of  an  inftrument  of  this  kind,  made 
anno  1277,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a well-known  law-book  entitled  Breton,  in  the 
words  following : 

• Uni  verbs  prafentes  literas  infpeQuris  R.  de  Scardeburgh  Archidiaconos  falutem  in  Do- 

* mino  fempiternam.  Noveritis  me  reccpifle  ct  habuiffe  c*  caufa  commodati  librum  quetri 

* dominusHenricusde  Breton  compofuit,  i venerabili  patre  Domino  R.  Dei  gratia  Batho- 

* nicnfi  Epifcopo  per  manum  Maeiftri  Thoms  Bcke  Archidiaconi  Dorfet,  quem  cidcm 
*■  reftituere  teneor  in  fefio  fanfti  Job’  Baptifle,  an.  Dom.  mcclxxvui.  In  cujos  reitef- 

* timonium  prafentibus  Cgillum  meum  appenfum,  Dane  Dover  die  Veneris  poll  pu/ifig ' 

*•  Virginis  Gloriofse,  anno  MccLxxvjtt,''  * 
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THE  cenfures  of  monkilh  ignorance  and  diflolutenefs,  fo  fre- 
quent in  the  works  of  modern  writers,  are  become  almoft  pro- 
verbial expreffions ; and  were  we  to  credit  them,  we  ffiould  believe 
that  neither  learning  of  any  kind,  nor  regularity,  nor  ceconomy  had 
the  lead  countenance  among  them.  Objections  of  this  kind  are  gene- 
rally made  by  men  lefs  knowing  than  thofe  they  thus  condemn  ; fuch 
as  fpeak  of  the  dudy  of  mudy  records,  and  refearches  into  antiquity 
with  contempt ; men  of  no  curiofity,  and  who  are  willing  to  take  all 
things  upon  truft,  and  who  palliate  their  ignorance  by  affeCting  to 
defpife  that  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  That  the  world  is  under 
great  obligations  to  the  regular  clergy  is  evinced  by  the  numerous 
volumes  yet  extant,  the  works  of  monks;  and  that  the  ftridteft  order 
and  regularity  was  obferved  among  them,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing general  detail  of  the  monadic  inditution,  and  of  the  rule  and 
order  obferved  in  the  greater  abbies  and  other  religious  houfes  in  this 
kingdom. 

The  officers  in  abbies  were  either  fupreme,  as  the  abbot ; or 
obediential,  as  all  others  under  him.  The  abbot  had  lodgings  by 

himfelf. 
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himfclf,  with  all  offices  thereunto  belonging,  the  reft  took  precedency 
according  to  the  ftatutes  of  their  convents. 

Immediately  next  under  the  abbot  was  the  prior  j though  by  the 
way,  in  fome  convents,  which  had  r,o  abbots,  the  prior  was  princi- 
pal, as  the  prefident  in  fome  Oxford  foundations ; and  being  inftal- 
led  priors,  fome  voted  as  barons  in  parliament,  as  the  priors  of  Can- 
terbury and  Coventry  ; but  where  the  abbot  was  fupreme,  the  per- 
fon  termed  prior  was  his  fubordinate,  and  in  his  abfence,  in  mitred 
abbeys,  by  courtefy  was  faluted  as  the  lord  prior  5 there  was  alfo  a 
fub-prior,  who  affifted  the  prior  when  he  was  refident,  and  afled  in 
his  ftead  when  abfent. 

The  greater  officers  under  thefe  were  generally  fix  in  number,  as 
in  the  monaftery  of  Cioyland  ; and  this  order  prevailed  in  moft  of 
the  larger  foundations  ; they  are  thus  enumerated  : 

1.  Magifter  operis,  or  mafter  of  the  fabric  j who  probably  looked 
after  the  buildings,  and  took  care  to  keep  them  in  good  repair. 

2.  Eleetnofynarius,  or  the  almoner;  who  had  the  overfight  of  the 
alms  of  the  houfe,  which  were  every  day  diftributed  at  the  gate  to 
the  poor,  and  who  divided  the  alms  upon  the  founder’s  day,  and  at 
other  obits  and  anniverfaries,  and  in  fome  places  provided  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  chorifters. 

3.  Pitantiarius ; who  had  the  care  of  the  pietances,  which  were 
allowances  upon  particular  occafions,  over  and  above  the  common 
provifions. 

4.  Sacrifta,  or  the  fexton  ; who  took  care  of  the  vefiels,  books, 
and  veftments  belonging  to  the  church  ; looked  after  and  accounted 
for  the  oblations  at  the  great  altar,  and  other  altars  and  images  in 
tb:  church,  and  fuch  legacies  as  were  given  either  to  the  fabric  or 
utenfils  ; he  likewife  provided  bread  and  wine  for  the  facramcnt,  and 
took  care  of  burying  the  dead. 

5.  Camerarius,  or  the  chamberlain  ; who  had  the  chief  care  of 
the  dormitory,  and  provided  beds  and  bedding  for  the  monks,  razors 
and  towels  for  {having  them,  and  part  of,  if  not  all  their  cloathing. 

6.  Cellerarius,  or  the  cellarer  ; who  was  to  procure  provifions  for 
the  monks,  and  all  ftrangers  reforting  to  the  convent  j viz.  all  forts 
of  flelh,  fiffi,  fowl,  wine,  bread,  corn,  malt  for  their  ale  and  beer, 
oatmeal,  fait,  &c.  as  likewife  wood  for  firing,  and  all  utenfils  for 
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the  kitchen.  Fuller  fays  that  thefe  officers  affeded  fecular  gallantry, 
and  wore  fwords  like  lay  gentlemen. 

Befidcs  thefe  were  alfo 

Thefaurarius,  or  the  buffer  ; who  received  all  the  common  rents 
and  revenues  of  the  nionaftery,  and  paid  all  the  common  expcnces. 

Precentor,  or  the  chanter ; who  had  the  chief  care  of  the  choir® 
fervice,  and  not  only  prefided  over  the  finging  men,  organift,  and 
chorifters,  but  provided  books  for  them,  paid  them  their  falaries,  and 
repaired  the  organ  : he  had  alfo  the  cuftody  of  the  feal,  and  kept 
the  liber  diurnalis,  or  chapter-book,  and  provided  parchment  and 
ink  for  the  writers,  and  colours  for  the  limners  of  books  for  the 
library. 

Hoftilarius,  or  hofpitilarius  i whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  fee  Grangers 
well  entertained,  and  to  provide  firing,  napkins,  towels,  and  fuch 
like  neceflaries  for  them. 

Infirmarius ; who  had  the  care  of  the  infirmary,  and  of  the  fick 
monks,  who  were  carried  thither,  and  was  to  provide  them  pbyfic, 
and  all  neceffaries  whillt  living,  and  to  wafh  and  prepare  their  bodies 
for  burial  when  dead. 

Refedionarius;  who  looked  after  the  hall,  providing  table-cloths, 
napkins,  towels,  diffies,  plates,  fpoons,  and  all  other  neceflaries  for 
it,  and  even  fervants  to  attend  there  ; he  had  likewife  the  keeping  of 
the  cups,  falls,  ewers,  and  all  the  filver  utenfils  whatfoever  belong- 
ing to  the  houfe,  except  the  church  plate. 

There  was  likewife  Coquinarius,  Gardinarius,  and  Portarius,  * et 

• in  ccenobiis,  qua;  jus  archiaconale  in  preediis  et  ecclefiis  fuis  obti- 

* nuerunt  erat,  monachus  qui  archidiaconi  titulo  et  munere  infig- 
‘ nitus  eft.’ 

The  offices  belonging  to  an  abbey  were  generally  thefe. 

The  hall,  or  refedionary,  and,  adjoining  thereto,  the  locutoriurn, 
or  parlour,  where  leave  was  given  for  the  monks  to  difeourfe,  who 
were  enjoined  faience  clfewhere. 

Oriolium,  or  the  oriol,  was  the  next  room,  the  ufe  whereof  was 
for  monks  who  were  rather  diftempered  than  difeafed,  to  dine  therein. 

Dormitorium,  the  dormitory,  where  they  all  flept  together. 

Lavatorium,  generally  called  the  landry,  where  the  clothes  of  the 
monks  were  wafhed,  and  where  alfo  at  a conduit  they  wafhed  their 
hands. 
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Scriptorium,  a room  where  the  Chartularius  was  bufied  in  writing, 
efpecially  in  the  tranfcribing  of  thefe  books,  i.  Ordinals,  containing 
the  rubric  of  their  mifial,  and  dire&ory  of  their  priefts  in  fervice. 

2.  Confuetudinals,  prefenting  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  their  convents. 

3.  Troparies.  4.  Collcdlarics,  wherein  the  ccclefiafiicai  collects 
were  fairly  written.  This  was  the  ordinary  bufirrefs  of  the  Chartu- 
larius and  his  afiiAant  monks,  but  they  alfo  employed  thcmfclvcs  in 
tranfcribing  the  fathers  and  clafilcs,  and  in  recording  hiAorical 
events. 

Adjoining  to  the  Scriptorium  was  the  Library,  which  in  moA  ab- 
bies  was  well  furniAied  with  a variety  of  choice  manufcripts. 

The  Kitchen,  with  larder  and  pantry  adjoining. 

The  abbey  church  confiAed  of  1.  CloiAers,  confecrated  ground, 
as  appears  by  the  folemn  fepultures  therein.  2.  Navis  ecclcfia:,  or 
the  body  of  the  church.  3.  Gradatorium,  the  afeent  by  Aeps  out 
of  the  former  into  the  choir.  4.  PreAayterium,  or  the  choir ; on 
the  rjght  fide  whereof  was  the  Aall  of  the  abbot,  with  his  moiety 
of  monks,  and  on  the  left  that  of  the  prior,  with  his:  and 
thefe  alternately  chanted  the  refponfals  in  the  fervice.  5.  Vef- 
tiarium  or  the  vcAry,  where  their  copes,  furplices,  and  other  habi- 
liments were  depofited.  6.  Vaulta,  a vault,  being  an  arched  room 
over  part  of  the  church,  which  in  fome  abbeys,  as  St.  Alban’s,  was 
ufed  to  enlarge  their  dormitory,  where  the  monks  had  twelve  beds 
for  their  repofe. 

Concameratio,  being  an  arched  room  betwixt  the  eaA  end  of  the 
church  and  the  high  altar,  fo  that  in  procefiion  they  might  furround 
the  fame,  founding  their  practice  on  David's  exprefiion  ‘ — and  fo 
* will  1 compafs  thine  altar,  O Lord 


# The  want  of  this  in  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  Sir  Chrifto- 
riher  Wren  as  an  omiflion,  but  to  the  difufe  of  proceflions  in  our  reformed  church,  which 
has  rendered  fuch  a proxilion  unneceflary.  If  in  the  admirable  conftruttion  of  that  edifice 
proof  of  his  (kill  and  fagacity  were  wanting,  the  following  recent  one  in  another  public 
work  of  his  might  be  adduced,  though  known  to  few. 

About  (even  years  ago,  when  the  houfes  on  London-bridge  were  taken  down  in  order 
to  make  a footway  on  each  fide  thereof,  it  was  found  that  the  tower  of  St.  Magnus  church, 
through  which  was  an  entrance  into  the  church  from  the  weft,  projc&cd  fo  far  weftward 
as  to  reduce  paflengers  on  the  call  fide  of  the  bridge  to  the  ncccllity  of  going  round  it. 
Upon  this  it  became  a fubjeft  of  conciliation,  whether  it  were  advifcablc  or  not  to  cut 
through  the  tower  an  arch  which  fhould  continue  the  footway  from  the  bridge  up  Fifli- 
ftrect*hiil,  and  prevent  the  trouble  and  danger  of  going  about.  The  thought  was  bold, 
for  the  tower  was  heavy,  and  bcfidcs  contained  a peal  of  large  bells ; however  it  was  at 
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To  the  church  belonged  alfo,  Cerarium,  a repository  for  wax- 
candles.  Campanile,  the  fteeple.  Polyandrium,  the  church-yard. 
The  remaining  rooms  of  an  abbey  flood  at  a diftance  from  the  main 
ftrutflure,  and  were  as  follow  : 

Elcemofynaria,  the  almonry,  vulgarly  the  ambry,  a building  near 
or  within  the  abbey,  wherein  poor  and  impotent  perfons  were  re- 
lieved 2nd  maintained  by  the  charity  of  the  houfe. 

Sandtuarium,  or  the  fantSuary,  wherein  debtors  taking  refuge  from 
their  creditors,  malefaftors  from  the  judge,  lived  in  all  fecurity. 

At  a diflance  flood  the  ftables,  which  were  under  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  Stallarius,  or  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  the  Proven- 
darius,  who,  as  his  name  imports,  laid  in  provender  for  the  horfes ; 
thefe  were  of  four  kinds,  namely,  1.  Manni,  gddings  for  the  faddle 
of  the  larger  fize.  2.  Runcini,  runts,  fmall  nags.  3.  Sutnmarii, 
fumpter-horfes.  4.  Averii,  cart  or  plough-horfes  *. 

Befides  the  buildings  above-mentioned  there  was  a prifon  for  incor- 
rigible monks.  The  ordinary  punilhment  for  fmall  offences  was  car- 
rying the  lanthorn,  but  contumacious  monks  were  by  the  abbot  com- 
mitted to  prifon.  , ' 

Other  buildings  there  were,  fuch  as  Vacciftcrtum,  the  cow-houfe, 
Porcarium,  the  fwine-ftye.  See. 

Granges  were  farms  at  a diflance,  kept  and  flacked  by  the  abbey, 
and  fo  called  a grana  gerendo,  the  overfeer  whereof  was  commonly 
called  the  Prior  of  the  grange : thefe  were  fometimes  many  miles  from 
the  monaftery.  In  female  foundations  of  nunneries  there  was  a cor- 
refpondcncy  of  all  the  fame  effential  officers  and  offices. ' 

Belides  there  were  a number  of  inferior  offices  in  abbies,  whofe 
employments  can  only  be  gueffed  at  by  the  barbarous  appellation* 

length  refolvetl  on  : upon  pulling  down  the  houfes,  the  fouth  fide  of  the  tower  appeared 
to  be  a plain  fuperficies  of  the  rougheft  materials  that  mafons  ufe,  and  upon  this  the  city 
furveyor  had  drawn  fuch  an  arch  as  he  meant  to  cut  through  from  fouth  to  north  j but  as 
foon  as  the  workmen  began  to  execute  his  defign,  by  breaking  through  the  exterior  fur- 
face,  they,  to  the  joy  and  admiration  of  every  one,  found  a pnflage  and  an  arch  ready 
formed  to  their  hands  by  the  original  defigner  of  the  edifice,  who,  with  a (agacity  and 
penetration  peculiar  to  himfelf,  had  forefeen  the  probability  of  taking  down  the  houies  on 
the  bridge,  and  the  confcquent  neeeffity  of  fuch  aproviiion  for  the  conrcnience  and  fafety 
of  paflengers  as  that  above-mentioned. 

* This  was  the  four-fold  divifion  of  the  horfes  of  William  the  two-and-twentieth 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  who  loft  an  hundred  horfes  in  one  year. 
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ufcd  to  diftinguilh  them ; fuch  were  i.  Coltonarius  [cutler].  2.  Cup- 
parius.  3.  Potagiarius.  4.  Scutellarius  Aulae.  5.  Salfarius.  6. 
Portarius.  7.  Care&arius  Cellerarii.-  8.  Pelliparius  [parchment  pro- 
vider] 9.  Brafinarius  [malfter]  *. 

Different  orders  were  bound  to  the  obfervance  of  different  canoni- 
cal conftitutions ; however  the  rule  of  the  ancient  Benedidines,  with 
fome  fmall  variations,  prevailed  through  mod  monafterics,  and  wa* 
in  general  as  follow  : 

1.  Let  monks  praife  God  feven  times  a-day,  that  is  fay 
ri.  At  cock-crowing. 

2.  Mattins,  which  were  performed  at  the  firft  hour,  or  fix  o'clock. 

3.  The  third  hour,  or  nine  o’clock. 

1 4.  The  fixth  hour,  or  twelve  o’clock, 
j.  The  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock. 

6.  Vefpers,  the  twelfth  hour,  or  fix  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

-7.  Seven  o’clock  at  night,  when  the  completory  was  fung  •]-. 

The  firft  or  early  prayers  were  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,, 
•when  the  monks,  who  went  to  bed  at  eight  at  night,  had  flept  fix 
hours,  which  were  judged  fufficicnt  for  nature.  It  was  no  fault  for 
the  greater  hafte,  to  coine  without  Ihoes,  or  with  unwafhen  hands,  .* 
if  fprinkled  at  their  entrance  with  holy  water : and  there  is  nothing 

• The  office*  aforefaid  in  (mailer  abbies  were  but  one  room,  but  in  the  greater  monas- 
teries each  was  a diflintl  flrufl ure,  with  all  under  offices  attendant  thereupon.  Thus  the  ■ 
F irmorie  in  the  priory  of  Canterbury  had  a refectory,  a kitchen,  a dortour  diflributed 
into  feveral  chambers,  and  a pf  irate  chapel  for  the  devotions  of  the  lick  ; their  almonry  a if? 
was  accommodated  with  all  the  aforeiaid  appurtenances,  and  had  many  diltindl  manors 
configned  only  to  its  maintenance. 

To  many  abbies  there  appertained  aifo  cells,  which  in  fome  inltances  were  fo  remote, 
that  the  mother  abbey  was  in  England,  and  the  cell  beyond  the  feas.  Some  of  thefe  were 
richly  endowed,  as  that  of  Wyndham  in  Norfolk,  which  though  but  a cell  annexed  to  Sr. 
Alban's,  yet  was  able  at  the  difiulution  to  expend  of  its  own  revenues  ferenty-two  pounds 
per  annum.  Thefe  were  colonies,  into  which  the  abbies  difeharged  their  fupcrfluou* 
members,  and  whither  the  reft  retired  when  infections  were  feared  at  home. 

t Thefe  were  the  fiated  times  of  public  prayer  iu  religious  houfes  ; but  befidcs  thefe, 
occafional  ejaculations  by  ehrillians,  as  well  of  the  laity  as  the  clergy,  were  cuflomary  till 
near  the  end  of  the  lafl  century.  Howel,  in  one  of  his  letters  fays,  * 1 knock  thrice  at 

* heaven-gate  ; in  the  morning,  in  ihc  evening,  and  at  night ; bolides  prayers  at  meals, 

* and  fome  other  occafional  ejaculations  , upon  the  putting  on  of  a clean  fliirt,  wafhing  of 

* my  hands,  and  at  lighting  of  candles,  and  this  he  adds  Tic  was  able  to  do  in  leven  ianr 

* guages.’  Familiar  Letters,  vol.  II.  fed  vi.  letter  32,  and  this  practice  is  recommend? 
td  by  Colins,  biihop  of  Durham,  in  a book  of  devotions  publilhcd  by  him. 
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cxprefsly  faid  to  the  contrary,  but  that  they  might  go  to  bed  again ; 
but  a flat  prohibition  after  mattins  ; when  to  return  to  bed  was  ac- 
counted a petty  apoftacy. 

ii.  Let  all  at  the  fign  given,  leave  off"  their  work  and  repair  prefcnt- 
ly  to  prayers  *. 

iii.  Let  thofe  who  are  abfent  in  public  employment  be  reputed  pre- 
fent  in  prayer  -f-. 

iv.  Let  no  monk  go  alone,  but  always  two  together  £. 

v.  From  Ealler  to  Whitfunday  let  them  dine  always  at  twelve,  and 
fup  at  fix  o’clock 

vi.  Let  them  at  other  times  fall  on  Wedncfdays  and  Fridays  till 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ||. 

vii.  Let  them  fall  every  day  in  Lent  till  fix  o'clock  at  night  §. 

viii.  Let  no  monk  (peak  a word  in  the  refedtory  when  they  arc  at 
their  meals. 

ix.  Let  them  liften  to  theledturer  reading  feripture  to  them  whilft 
they  feed  themfelves. 

x.  Let  the  feptimarians  dine  by  themfelves  after  the  reft  •*. 

xi.  Let  fuch  who  are  abfent  about  bufinefs  obferve  the  fame  hours 
of  prayer  -j-f. 

• This  in  England,  commonly  called  the  ringing-ifland,  was  done  with  tolling  a hell, 
hut  in  other  countries  with  loud  drakes ; and  the  canon  was  fo  Uriel,  that  it  provided 

* feriptores  literam  non  integrent that  writers  having  begun  to  frame  and  flourifh  a text 
letter,  were  not  to  fiiiilh  it,  but  to  leave  off  in  the  middle. 

f At  the  end  of  prayers  there  was  a particular  commemoration  made  of  them  that  were 
abfent,  and  they  by  name  recommended  to  divine  protection. 

t That  they  might  mutually  have  both  tedem  honedatis,  and  monitorem  pietatis,  in 
imitation  of  Cnrid’s  fending  his  difciples  to  preach  two  and  two  before  his  face. 

S!  The  primitive  church  forbad  fading  for  thofe  fifty  days,  that  chridians  might  be 
chearful  for  the  memory  of  Chrid’s  refurrefhon.  ‘ immimitate  jejunandi  1 die  rafehse 

* Pcntecoden  ufque  gaudemus  j’  and  therefore  more  modern  is  the  cudom  of  fading  on 
Afcenfion  eve. 

( So  making  hut  one  meal  a day,  but  the  twelve  days  in  Chridmas  were  excepted  in 
this  canon. 

§ Stampings  charatSer  of  more  abdinencc  on  that  time;  for  though  the  whole  of  a monk’s 
life  ought  to  be  a Lent,  yet  this  mod  efpecially  wherein  they  were  to  abate  of  their  wonted 
flccp  and  diet,  and  add  to  their  daily  devotion  ; yet  fo  that  they  might  not  lefTen  their  daily 
fare  without  leave  from  the  abbot. 

**  Thefe  were  weekly  officers,  fuch  as  the  lecturer,  fervitors  at  the  table,  cook,  who 
could  not  be  prefent  at  the  public  reflection,  but  like  the  bible-clerks  in  Queen’s  college 
Cambridge  waited  on  the  fellows  at  dinner,  and  had  a tabic  by  themfelves. 

ft  Be  it  by  fea  or  land,  in  fhip,  houfe,  or  field,  they  were  to  fall  down  on  their  knees 
and  briefly  keep  time  with  the  convent  in  their  devotions. 
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xii.  Let  none,  being  from  home  aboqt  bufinefs,  and  hoping  to 
return  at  night,  prefumc  * * * § foris  mandicare,’  to  cat  abroad  *. 

xiii.  Let  the  completory  be  folcmnly  fung  about  feven  o’clock  at 
night  -j-. 

xiv.  Let  none  fpeak  a word  after  the  completory  ended,  but 
haften  to  their  beds 

xv.  Let  the  monks  fleep  in  beds  fingly  by  themfelves,  but  all  if 
poffible  in  one  room. 

xvi.  Let  them  deep  in  their  cloaths,  girt  with  their  girdles,  but 
not  having  their  knives  by  their  fidcs  for  fearing  of  hurting  themfelves 
in  their  deep. 

xvii.  Let  not  the  youth  lie  by  themfelves,  but  mingled  with  their 
feniors. 

xviii.  Let  not  the  candle  in  the  dormitory  go  out  all  night  f . 

xix.  Let  infants  incapable  of  excommunication  be  correded  with 
rods  || . 

xx.  Let  offenders  in  fmall  faults,  whereof  the  abbot  is  foie  judge, 
be  only  fequeflered  from  the  table  §. 

xxi.  Let  offenders  in  greater  faults  be  fufpended  from  table  and 
prayers  **. 

xxii.  Let  none  converfe  with  any  excommunicated  under  the  pain 
of  excommunication  -f-f-. 

• This  canon  was  afterwards  fo  difpenfed  with  by  the  abbot  on  feveral  occafions,  that  it 
was  fruflratc  in  effect  when  monks  became  common  guefts  at  laymen's  tables. 

f Completory,  fo  called,  becaufc  it  ended  the  duties  of  the  day.  This  fervice  was  con- 
cluded with  that  verfidc  of  the  Pfalmifl,  ‘ Set  a watch  O Lord  before  my  mouth,  and 
• keep  the  door  of  my  lips.’ 

t They  might  exprefs  themfelves  by  figns,  and  in  feme  cafes  whifper,  but  fo  foftly, 
that  a third  might  not  overhear.  'I  his  filence  was  fo  obftinately  obferved  by  fome  of  them, 
that  they  would  not  fpeak,  though  adaulted  by  thieves,  to  make  a difeovery  in  their  own 

defence. 

1i  In  cafe  any  fhould  fall  fuddcnly  Tick,  that  this  (landing  candle  might  be  a (lock  of 
light  to  recruit  the  rclf. 

y Such  were  all  accounted  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  of  whom  were  many  in  mo- 
naileries. 

§ As  coming  to  dinner  after  grace  laid,  breaking  the  earthen  ewer  wherein  they  wafhed 
their  hands  ; being  out  of  tune  iti  letting  the  pfalm  ; taking  any  by  the  hand;  receiving 
letters  from,  or  talking  with  a friend,  without  leave  of  the  abbot,  &c.  [From  the  table} 
fucb  were  to  cat  by  themfelves,  and  three  hours  after  the  rclt,  until  they  had  made 
fiuisfaelion.  . ' 

*•  Viz.  theft,  adultery,  &c.  this  in  cffc£l  amounted  to  the  greater  excommunication, 
and  had  all  the  penalties  thereof. 

ft  Yet  herein  his  keeper,  deputed  by  the  abbot,  was  excepted.  [Converfe]  Either  to  eat 

or 
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xxiii.  Let  incorrigible  offenders  be  expelled  the  monaftery. 

xxiv.  Let  an  expelled  brother,  being  readmitted  on  promifc  of 
amendment,  be  fet  laft  in  order  *, 

xxv.  Let  every  monk  have  two  coats  and  two  cowls,  &c  -f- 

xxvi.  Let  every  monk  have  his  table-book,  knife,  needle,  and 
handkerchief. 

xxvii.  Let  the  bed  of  every  monk  have  a mat,  blanket,  rug,  and 
pillow  .£. 

xxviii.  Let  the  abbot  be  chofen  by  the  merits  of  his  life  and 
learning. 

xxix.  Let  him  never  dine  alone  j but  when  guefls  are  wanting  call 
fome  brethren  unto  his  table  ^[. 

xxx.  Let  the  cellarer  be  a difcreet  man  to  give  all  their  meat  in 
due  feafon. 

xxxi.  Let  none  be  excufed  from  the  office  of  cook,  but  take  his 
turn  in  his  week  ||. 

xxxii.  Let  the  cook  each  Saturday  when  he  goeth  out  of  hi* 
office  leave  the  linen  and  veffiels  clean  and  found  to  his  fucceffor  §. 

xxxiii.  Let  the  porter  be  a grave  perfon  to  difcharge  his  truft  with 
difcretion  **. 


or  fpcak  with  him  ; he  might  not  lb  much  as  blefs  him  or  his  meat,  if  carried  by  him  : 
yet  to  avoid  fcandal  he  might  rile  up,  bow,  or  bare  his  head  to  him,  in  cafe  the  other  did 
firft  falutc  him  with  (ilent  gefture. 

* He  was  to  lode  his  former  feniority,  and  begin  at  the  bottom.  Whofoever  quitted  the 
convent  thrice,  or  was  thrice  expelled  for  mUdemcanors,  might  not  any  more  be  received. 

■f  Not  to  wear  at  once,  except  in  winter,  but  for  exchange  whillt  one  was  waflied. 
And  when  new  cloalhs  were  delivered  them  their  old  ones  were  given  to  the  poor. 

t The  abbot  alfo  every  Saturday  was  to  vilit  their  beds,  to  fee  if  they  had  not  (hurtled 
into  it  fomc  foftcr  matter  than  was  allowed  of ; or  purloined  meat  or  dainties  to  eat  in 
private. 

H Such  as  were  relieved  by  his  hofpitality  are  by  canonical  critics  forted  into  four  ranks, 

1.  Convive,  guefts  living  in  or  near  the  city  where  the  convent  flood. 

2.  Hofpites,  Itrangers,  coming  from  diflant  parts  of  the  country. 

3.  Pcrcgrini,  pilgrims  of  another  nation,  and  generally  travelling  for  devotion. 

4.  Mendici,  beggars,  who  received  alms  without  at  the  gate. 

| The  abbot  and  the  cellarer  in  great  convents  were  excepted,  but  this  was  only  an- 
ciently. This  was  the  rule  in  poor  monafterics,  with  an  exception  of  the  abbot  and  the 
cellarer  j in  the  larger  were  cooks  and  under  cook?,  lay  perfons. 

$ Upon  pain  to  receive  twenty-five  claps  on  the  hand  for  every  default  of  this  kind  ; 
harder  was  that  rule  which  enjoined  that  the  cook  might  not  tallc  what  lie  d reded  for 
others.  Undcrlland  it  thus,  though  he  might  cat  his  own  pittance  or  dimenfum,  yet  he 
mufl  meddle  with  no  more,  left  the  lading  mould  tempt  him  to  gluttony  and  excels. 

••  Whofe  age  might  make  him  refident  in  his  place.  [Difthargc  his trud  J In  liflen- 
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Fom  this  view  of  theconftitution  and  difciplineof  religious  houfes, 
it  is  clear  that  they  had  a tendency  to  promote  learning  and  good 
manners  among  their  own  members;  but  befides  this  they  were  pro- 
duilive  of  much  good  to  the  public,  feeing  that  they  were  alfo 
fchools  of  learning  and  education,  for  every  convent  had  one  perfon 
or  more  appointed  for  this  purpofe ; and  all  the  neighbours  that  de- 
fired  it,  might  have  their  children  inflrudfed  in  grammar  and  church- 
mufic  without  any  expencc  to  them.  In  the  nunneries  alio,  young 
women  were  taught  needle-work,  and  to  read  Englirt),  and  Latin  if 
they  defired  it ; and  not  only  the  daughters  of  the  lower  clafs  of  peo- 
ple, but  even  thofc  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  educated  in  thefe 
feminaries.  Farther,  monafteries  were  in  effedf  great  hofpitals,  many 
poor  people  being  fed  therein  every  day  5 they  were  alfo  houfes  of 
entertainment,  for  almoft  all  travellers  : even  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
when  upon  a journey,  took  up  their  abode  at  one  religious  houfc  or 
another,  there  being  at  that  time  but  few  inns  in  this  country.  In 
thefe  alfo  the  nobility  and  gentry  provided  for  thtir  children  and  im- 
poverilhed  friends,  by  making  the  former  monks  and  nuns,  and  in 
time  priors  and  priorelTes,  abbots  and  abbeffes  *,  and  by  procuring 
for  the  latter  corodies  and  penfions  -f-. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  and  other  advantages  refulting  to  the  public 
from  inonaftic  foundations,  k mud  be  confefled  that  the  mifehiefs 


ing  to  no  fecul.tr  news,  and  if  hearing  it  not  to  report  it  again  ; in  carrying  the  keys  every 
night  to  the  abbot,  and  letting  none  in  or  out  without  his  permidion- 

* Mary,  the  daughter  of  king  Edward  I.  and  alfo  thirteen  noblemen’s  daughters  were 
at  one  time  nuns  at  Ambrefbury.  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  I.  pag  208.  And  Ralph  earl  of 
Wcftmorelund  having  twenty  children,  made  three  of  his  daughters  nuns,  bis  Tons  of 
Henry  lord  of  Harley  were  monks.  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  I.  pag.  20J.  Bridget,  the  fourth 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.  was  a nun  at  Dartford  in  Kent. 

t A Corody,  a conradendo,  from  eating  together,  is  an  allowance  of  meat,  drink,  and 
■cloathing,  due  to  the  king  from  an  abbey,  or  other  houfc  of  religion,  for  the  reafonable 
fultcnanrc  of  fuch  of  his  fervants  as  he  fliottld  bellow  it  on.  Termes  dela  Ley.  Cowel’s 
Interpr.  iu  Voce,  et  vide  Mon.  Angl.  vol.  II.  pag.  933.  Burn.  Reform,  vol.  1.  pag.  223. 
Collier’s  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  II.  pag.  165.  In  Plowdcn’s  Commentaries,  in  the  cafe  of 
'i  hrockmerton  verfus  Tracey,  is  an  allulion,  hut  without  a particular  reference,  to  a cafe 
which  nevertheless  feems  to  have  received  a legal  decifion,  arifmg  upon  this  qucllion,  viz. 
'Whether  under  a grant  of  a corody  to  a man  and  his  fervant,  the  grantee  might  bring  to 
fit  at  mefs  with  the  abbot  and  convent,  a perfon  infctfled  with  die  leprofy  or  other  noifome 
difeafe.  Vide  Finch's  Nomotexni  a,  fol.  15.  b.  Finch  of  Law,  56.  A penfion  was 
an  annual  allowance  in  money  from  an  abbey  to  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains  for  his  better 
snaintainance,  until  provided  with  a benefice.  Cowd,  voce  Corody. 
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arifing  from  them  were  very  great,  for  it  appears  that  they  were  very 
injurious  to  the  parochial  clergy,  with  whom  indeed  they  fecmed  to 
live  in  a (late  of  perpetual  hoflility,  by  accumulating  prebends 
and  benefices,  and  by  procuring  the  appropriation  of  churches, 
which  they  did  in  this  way,  firft  they  obtained  the  advowfon,  and 
then  found  means  to  get  the  appropriation  alfo.  Bilbop  Kennet  fays 
that  at  one  time  above  one  half  of  the  parochial. churches  in  England 
were  in  the  hands  or  power  of  cathedral  churches  and  monaderies* 
Cafe  of  Appropriations,  pag.  18,  19.  And  where  their  endeavours 
to  get  the  appropriation  failed,  they  frequently  got  a penfion  out  of 
it.  They  were  farther  injurious  to  the  fecular  clergy  by  the  many 
exemptions  which  they  had  from  epifcopal  jurifdidtion,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  tythes. 

The  public. alfo  were  fufferers  by  religious  houfes  in  thefe  refpefts,- 
they  drew  off  a great  number  of  perfons,  who  otherwife  would  have 
been  brought  up  to  arms,  to  labour,  or  the  exercife  of  the  manual 
arts  *.  The  inhabitants  of  them  bulled  themfelves  with  fecular  em- 
ployments, for  they  were  great  farmers,  and  even  brewers  and  tanners, 
concerning  which  latter  employment  of  theirs  Fuller  thus  humour- 
oully  exprefles  himfelf : ‘ Though  the  monks  themfelves  were  too 

* fine-nofed  to  dabble  in  tan-fats,  yet  they  kept  others  bred  in  that 
*■  trade  to  follow  their  work  ; thefe  convents  having  bark  of  their 
‘ own  woods,  hides  of  the  cattle  of  their  own  breeding  and  killing, 
«■  and,  which  was  the  main,  a large  (lock  of  money  to  buy  at  the  bed 
*•  hand,  and- to  allow  fuch  chapmen  as  they  fold  to,  a long  day  of 
•-  payment,  eafily  eat  out  fuch  who  were  bred  up  in  that  vocation. 
«•  Whereupon  in  the  one-and-twenticth  of  king  Henry  VIII.  a datutc 
«•  was  made  that  no  pried  either  regular  or  leeular  Ihould  on  heavy 
«-  penalties  hereafter  meddle  with  fuch  mechanic  employments.’ 

San&uarics,  of  which  there:  were  many,  as  at  Wedminder,  Croy- 
land,  St.  Burien’s,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  other  places,  were  an  in- 
tolerable grievance  on  the  public.  Stowe,  in  his  Chronicle,  pag.  443; 
complains  of  them  in  thefe  words  : * Unthrifts  riot  and  run  in  debt 

• upon  the  boldncfs  of  thefe  places  j yea  and  rich  men  run  thither 

• It  is  laid  that  in  the  ninth  century  thctc  were  in  this  kingdom  more  monks  than  mili- 
tary men  ; and  to  this  bad  policy  fouie  have  fcruplcd  Dot  to  attribute  the  fuccefs  of  the  Danes 
Id  their  fcveral  in va lions. 

‘with* 
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‘ with  poor  men’s  goods,  where  they  build  5 there  they  fpend,  and 
‘ bid  their  creditors  go  whittle  them  ; men’s  wives  run  thither  with 
‘ their  hulband’s  plate,  and  fay  they  dare  not  abide  with  their  huf- 

* bands  for  beating  them  j thieves  bring  thither  their  ftolcn  goods, 

* and  live  thereon  ; there  they  devife  robberies;  nightly  they  tteal 

* out,  they  rob  and  reave,  and  kill,  and  come  in  again  as  though 

* thofc  places  gave  them  not  only  a fafe-guard  for  the  harm  they  have 
' done,  but  a licence  to  do  more.’ 

Add  to  all  thefe,  other  mifehiefs ; fuch  as  concubinage,  criminal 
connexions  between  the  religious  of  one  fex  and  the  other,  the  inevit- 
able confequences  of  thofe  prohibitions  and  reftraints  impofed  on  the 
clergy,  as  well  fecular  as  regular  •. 

Undoubtedly  thefe  evils  co-operating  with  motives  of  a political 
nature,  were  the  caufes  of  that  reformation,  for  which  even  at  this 
dittance  of  time  we  have  abundant  rcafon  to  be  thankful : it  cannot 
be  denied  that  fome  of  the  principal  agents  in  that  revolution  were 
aXuated  by  the  nobleft  motives,  namely,  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God; 
and  whether  the  objeXions  againft  it,  that  it  was  effeXcd  by  unjufti- 
fiable  means,  fuch  as  corruption,  fubornation,  and  the  invatton  of 
corporate  rights,  fanXified  by  law  and  ufage ; whether  all  or  any  of 
thefe  arc  admitfable  in  a fubjeX  of  fo  important  a nature  as  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  and  the  exercifeof  true  religion,  is  a quettion 
that  has  already  been  difeufled  by  tbofe  who  were  beft  able  to  decide 
upon  it,  and  will  hardly  ever  again  become  a fubjeX  of  con- 
troverfy. 


CHAP.  II. 

TH  E accounts  herein  before  given  of  the  gradual  improvement 
of  mufic,  and  the  fcveral  extraXs  from  manuferipts,  herein 
before  contained,  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  ttate  of  the  fcience  in  this 

• And  yet  it  feems  that  the  licemioufncfs  of  the  regulars  was  not  general  throughout 
this  kingdom,  even  in  the  mod  corrupt  (late  of  clerical  manners,  for  lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  relates,  that  upon  the  vilitation  cf  religious  houfes  it  was  found  that  fome  focie- 
ties  behaved  fo  well,  that  their  lives  were  not  only  exempt  from  notorious  faults,  but  their 
fpare  time  was  bellowed  in  writing  books,  painting,  carving,  graving,  and  the  like cxer- 
cifes : and  in  the  preamble  to  the  flatute  of  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  28.  is  this  remarkable  de- 
claration, * In  the  greater  monallerics,  thanks  be  to  God,  religion  is  right  well  obferred 
' and  kept  up.’ 
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country  in  or  about  the  fifteenth  century ; and  it  remains  now  to 
fpeak  of  its  application,  or,  in  other  words,  to  take  a view  of  the  prac- 
tice of  it  amongft  us.  And  firft  it  will  appear  that  as  it  was  become 
efiential  to  the  performance  of  divine  lervice,  it  was  ufed  in  all  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches,  and  that  the  clergy  were  very  zealous 
to  promote  it.  Of  the  introduction  of  the  organ  into  the  choral  fer- 
vice  by  pope  Vitalianus,  in  the  year  683,  mention  has  already  been 
made  ; and  for  the  early  ufe  of  that  inllrumcnt  in  this  kingdom  we 
have  the  teftimony.of  Sir  Henry  Spelman  [in  his  Glolfary,  voce  Or- 
ganum]  who,  upon  the  authority  of  the  book  of  Ramfcy,  relates 
that  on  the  death  of  king  Edgar  the  choir  of  monks  and  their  organs 
were  turned  into  lamentations. 

• ^Farther,  William  .of  Malmclbury  relates  that  St.  Dunftan,  in  the 
reign  of  the  fame  kihg,  gave  many  great  bells  and  organs  to  the 
churches  of  the  Well  * j Which  latter  he  fo  deferibes,  as  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  very  little  different  from  thofe  now  in  ufe,  viz. 

• Organa  ubi  per  aireas  fiffulas  muficis  menfuris  elaboratas  dudum 
‘ conccptas  follis  vomit  anxius  auras  -f-.’  And  it  is  elfewhere  faid 
that  they  had  brafs  pipes  and  bellows  £.  The  fame  writer  mentions 
that  the  organ  at  Malttadbury  had  the  following  diilich  inferibed  on 
brafs,  declaring  who  was  the  donor  of  it. 

Organo  do  fanClo  prsful  Dunftanus  Aldelmo 
Perdat  hie  sternum,  qui  vult  hinc  tollere,  regnum.  f 
Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  Denbighihire,  pag.  33,  mentions  a 
famous  organ,  formerly  at  Wrexham  in  that  county,  a matter  of 
great  curiofity,  in  rcfpeCl  that  the  inftrument  was  ereCled,  not  in  a 
cathedral,  but  in  a parochial  church  : he  fpeaks  alfo  of  an  improve- 

* It  has  elfewhere,  via.  pag.  18,  of  this  volume  been  remarked  that  Dunftan  w as  well 
(killed  in  niufic.  There  is  a tradition  that  his  harp  .made  mufic  of  itfelf,  thus  humour- 
oufly  related  by  Fuller  in  his  Church  Hiftory,  pag.  128. 

St  Dunftan’s  harp  fall  by  the  wall 
Upon  a pin  did  hang — a ■, 

The  harp  itfelf  with  lye  and  all, 

Untouch'd  by  hand,  did  twang — a. 

This  might  have  happened,  fuppofing  two  firings  tuned  in  the  unifen,  and  the  wind  to 
have  blown  hard  again  It  the  inllrumcnt,  and  this  accident  might  lugged  the  invention  of 
the  indrument  deferibed  by  Kircher  in  the  Mufurgia,  tom.  II.  pag.  352,  and  lately  given 
to  the  world  as  a new  difeovery,  by  the  name  of  the  harp  of  aEolus. 

f Gul.  Malmcfb.  lib.  V.  de  Pontif.  inter  xv.  Script.  Galci,  pag  3^6. 

I Gul  Rlalmefb.  in  Vita  Aldhelmi,  pag  33. 
t Gul.  Malmclb.  de  Pontif.  lib.  V.  pag.  366. 
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mcnt  of  the  organ  by  one  Bernard,  a Venetian,  of  whom  he  afierts, 
on  the  authority  of  Sabcllicus,  that  he  was  abfolutdy  the  bed  muii- 
cian  in  the  world. 

With  refpedt  to  abbey  and  conventual  churches,  we  meet  with 
few  exprels  foundations  of  canons,  minor  canons,  and  choriflers ; 
and  it  may  therefore  well  be  fuppofed  that  the  choral  duty  in  each 
of  thefe  was  performed  by  members  of  tltcir  own  body,  and  by  chil- 
dren educated  by  themfelves  j but  in  cathedral  churches  we  meet 
with  very  ample  endowments,  as  wdl  for  vicars,  or  minor  canons, 
clerks,  choriflers,  and  lay  fingers,  as  fora  dean,  and  canons  or  pre- 
bendaries. As  to  the  value  and  extent  of  theiie  endowments  in  the 
metropolitical  churches  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  cathedrals 
of  Durham,  Winchefter,  London,  Ely,  Salilbury,  Exeter,  Nor- 
wich, Lincoln,  and  many  others,  we  are  greatly  at  a lofs,  for  they 
having  been  refounded  by  Henry  V3II.  the  ancient  foundations  were 
abforbed  in  the  modern,  and  it  is  of  the  latteT  only  that  there  are  any 
authentic  memorials  now  remaining ; of  thofe  that  retain  their  origi- 
nal confiitution  the  following  are  fome  of  the  principal. 

Hereford,  the  cathedral  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  by  the  contributions  of  benefa&ors  endowed  fo  as  to 
maintain  a bifhop,  dean,  two  archdeacons,  a chancellor,  treafurer, 
twenty-eight  prebendaries,  twelve  priefl-vicars,  four  lay  clerks, 
feven  choriflers,  and  other  officers.  In  aid  of  this  foundation  Ri- 
chard II.  incorporated  the  vicars  choral,  endowing  them  with  lands 
for  their  better  fupport;  and  they  exift  now  as  a body  ditlindl  in 
fome  refpeils  from  the  dean  and  chapter  *, 

Of  the  original  endowment  of  the  cathedra]  of  St.  Paul,  little  is 
now  to  be  known.  We  learn  however  from  Dugdale  that  confider- 
able  grants  of  land  and  benefatflions  in  money  were  made  for  its  fup- 
port by  divers  perfons  at  different  times,  as  alfo  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  members,  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  ConfcfTor.  Of 
the  minor  canons  the  following  is  the  hiflory.  They  were  twelve 
in  number,  and  had  ancicnfly  their  habitation  in  and  about  the 
•church-yard;  but  at  length,  by  the  bounty  of  well-difpofed  perfons, 
they  became  enabled  to  meet  and  dine  together  in  a common  hall  or 
refedlory,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  church.  In  the  year  1363  Ro- 
bert de  Keteryngbam,  redlor  of  St.  Gregory’s,  with  licence  of  king 

• Tanner’s  Notitia  Monaflica,  pag-  171.  179. 
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Edward  III.  granted  to  the  dean  and  chapter  certain  mefluages  and 
lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  vi.I.  xiii.  s.  iv.  d.  to  the  end  that  the  minor 
canons  fhould  fing  divine  fervice  daily  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  for 
the  good  eftate  of  the  king,  and  queen  Philippa  his  confort,  and  all 
their  children,  during  their  lives,  and  alfo  for  their  fouls  after  their 
deceafe.  Richard  II.  by  his  letters  patent  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  incorporated  them  by  the  flyle  of  the  college  of  the  twelve 
petty  canons  of  St.  Paul's  church,  and  augmented  their  maintenance 
by  a grant  to  them  of  divers  lands  and  rents  ; and,  24  Henry  VI.  the 
church  of  St.  Gregory  was  appropriated  to  them  *. 

At  Wells  alfo  is  a college  of  vicars,  founded  originally  for  the 
maintenance  of  thirteen  chantry  priefts,  who  officiated  in  the  cathe- 
dral. In  1347  Radulpbus  de  Salopia,  bifliop.  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
crofted  a college  for  the  vicars  of  the  cathedral  church,  got  them  in- 
corporated, and  augmented  their  revenues  with  certain  lands  of  his 
own  -f-. 

The  ancient  foundation  of  Litchfield  cathedral  appears  to  have  been 
a bifhop,  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treafurer,  four  archdeacons, 
twenty-feven  prebendaries,  five  prieft-vicars,  feven  lay-clerks  or  fing- 
ing-men,  eight  chorifters,  and  other  officers  and  fervantsj. 

Many  collegiate  churches  had  alfo  endowments  for  the  performance 
of  choral  fervice,  as  that  of  Southwell,  in  Nottinghamlhire  ; Beverley 
in  Yorkfoire  ; Arundel  in  Suflcx,  now  diftblved  ; Weftminfter, 
which  by  the  way  has  been  fucceflively  an  abbey,  a cathedral,  and  a 
collegiate  church. 

Some  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  have  alfo  endowments  of  this  kind, 
as  namely.  New  college,  for  ten  chaplains,  three  clerks,  and  fix- 
tcen  chorifters  j Magdalen  college  for  four  chaplains,  eight  clerks, 
and  fixteen  chorifters  ; All-Sou^,  for  chaplains,  clerks,  and  cho- 
rifters indefinitely;  and  in  the  college  at  Ipfwich,  founded  by  cardi- 
nal Wolfey,  was  a provifion  for  a dean,  twelve  fecular  canons,  and 

• The  minor  canons  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  have  now  a college,  Innate  on 
thefouth  fule  of  the  church-yard,  and  near  thereto  is  a a place  called  Paul's  Bukchoule 
Court,  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  members  of  that  church  lived  together, 
that  the  rents  anting  from  their  eftatef  fituatc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  were  paid 
in  corn,  which  was  made  into  bread  by  their  own  fervants,  and  baked  at  or  near  the  place 
aborc-menticuitd. 

t Tanu.  477.  t Ibid.  485. 
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eight  chorifters  j but  the  college  was  fupprefied,  and  great  part  of 
the  endowment  alienated  upon  the  difgrace  of  the  founder. 

In  fome  free  chapels*  alfo  were  endowments  for  choral  fcrvice.  as 
in  that  of  St.  George  at  Windfor,  now  indeed  a collegiate  church,  in 
which  are  a dean,  twelve  canons  or  prebendaries,  thirteen  vicars  or 
minor  canons,  four  clerks,  fix  chorifters,  and  twenty-fix  poor  alms 
knights,  befides  other  officers. 

* The  kynges  college  of  our  Lady  by  Etone  befyde  YVyndefore,’ 
was  founded  by  king  Henry  VI.  anno  regni  19,  for  a,  provoft,  ten 
priefts,  four  clerks,  fix  chorifters,  twenty-five  poor  gramtnar-fcholars, 
with  a mafler  to  teach  them,  and  twenty-five  poor  old  men  ; and 
though  fome  of  its  endowment  was  taken  away  by  king  Edward  IV* 
yet  it  ftill  continues  (being  particularly  excepted  in  the  adts  of  dilTo- 
lution)  in  a fiourilhing  eftate,  with  fome  frnall  alteration  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  foundation,  which  now  confifts  of  a provoft,  l'even  fellows, 
two  fchoolmafters,  two  condudls,  one  organift,  feven  clerks,  feventy 
king’s  fcholars,  ten  chorifters,  befides  officers  and  fervants  belonging 
to  the  college 

The  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  near  the  great  hall  at  VVeftminfter, 
firft  built  by  king  Stephen,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Edward  III.  ia 
the  year  1347,  was  by  the  latter  ordained  to  be  a collegiate  church, 
and  therein  were  eftablilhed  a dean,  twelve  canons  fecular,  who  had 
their  rcfidence  in  Canon,  vulgarly.  Channel-row,  Weftminfter,  thir- 
teen vicars,  four  clerks,  fix  chorifts,  two  fervitors,  a verger,  and  a 
keeper  of  the  chapel.  The  fame  king  endowed  this  chapel  or  collegiate 
church  with  manors,  lands,  &c.  to  a very  great  value : it  was  furren- 
dered  to  Edward  VI.  and  the  chapel  is  now  the  place  in  which  the 
boufe  of  commons  fit  J. 

As  to  final!  endowments  for  the  maintenance  of  finging-men  with 
ftipends,  they  were  formerly  ve;y  many. 

At  Chrift-church  London  was  one  for  five  finging-men,  with  a 
yearly  falary  of  eight  pounds  each  There  was  alfo  another  called 
Poultney  college,  from  the  founder  Sir  John  Poultney,  annexed  to 
the  parilh  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Candlcwick,  now  Canon-ftreer, 
London,  with  an  endowment  for  a mafter,  or  warden,  thirteen 

• Free  chapels  were  places  of  religious  woifliip  exempt  from  all  jnrifdiAinn  of  the  or- 
dinary, in  which  rclpect  they  differed  from  chantries,  which  were  ever  united  to  fome  ca- 
thedral, collegiate,  or  parochial  church, 

4 Tatm.  33.  J Newcourt’s  Repcrtorium,  vol.  I.  pag.  745.  II  Ibid.  vol.  I.  pag.  319. 
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priefts,  and  four  chorifters,  who  had  Hallo,  and  performed  divine 
fervice  in  the  chapel  of  Jefus,  adjoining  to  the  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence aforefaid  *.  At  Leadenhall  Sir  Simon  Eyre,  who  had  been 
fome  time  mayor  of  London,  eredVed  a beautiful  and  large  chapel, 
and  bequeathed  to  the  company  of  Drapers  three  thoufand  marks, 
upon  condition  to  cftablilh  and  endow  perpetually,  a matter,  or  warden, 
five  fecular  priefts,  fix  clerks,  and  two  chorifters,  to  fing  daily  fervice 
by  note  in  this  chapel ; and  alfo  three  fchoolmafters  and  an  uflier, 
viz.  one  matter,  with  an  uttier,  for  grammar,  another  matter  for 
writing,  and  the  other  for  finging.  The  matter’s  falary  to  be  ten 
pounds  per  annum,  every  other  prieft’s  eight  pounds,  every  clerk’s 
five  pounds  fix  (hillings  and  eight  pence,  and  every  chorifter's  five 
marks;  but  it  feemsthis  endowment  never  took  effedl In  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  Royal,  London,  which  had  been  new  built  by  the  fa- 
mous Sir  Richard  Whittington,  feveral  times  lord  mayor  of  London, 
was  founded  by  him,  and  finifhed  by  his  executors  A.  D.  1424,  a 
college  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  foramaf- 
ter  and  four  fellows,  all  to  be  matters bf  arts;  befides  clerks,  chorif- 
ters, &c.  + In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Warwick  was  an  endow- 
ment by  Roger,  earl  of  Warwick,  about  the  year  1123,  for  a dean 
and  fecular  canons  ; this  foundation  was  confiderably  augmented  by 
the  fucceeding  earls,  fo  that  at  the  time  of  the  difiolution  it  confifted 
of  a dean,  five  prebendaries,  or  canons,  ten  prieft  vicars,  and  fix 
chorifters  <([, 

One  thing  very  remarkable  in  all  thefe  foundations,  except  that  of 
Eton,  is,  that  they  afforded  no  provifion  for  an  organift.  That  ex- 
cellent mufician  Dr.  Benjamin  Rogers,  who  was  very  well  verfed  in 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  profeflion,  once  took  notice  of  this  to  Anthony 
Wood  : and,  confidering  that  the  ufe  of  organs  in  divine  fervice  is 
almoft  coeval  with  choral  finging  itfelf,  to  account  for  it  is  fome- 
what  difficult ; it  feeins  however  not  improbable  that  in  moft  cathe- 
dral, and  other  foundations  for  the  performance  of  divine  fervice, 
the  duty  of  organift  was  dilcharged  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  vicars 
choral.  In  the  ftatutes  of  Canterbury  cathedral  provifion  is  made  for 
players  on  fackbuts  and  cornets,  which  on  folemn  occafions  might 
probably  be  joined  to,  or  ufed  in  aid  of  the  organ  ||. 

• Tann.  Notit.  pap.  319.  t Ibid.  pap.  315.  % Ibid.  T Ibid.  570. 

| There  have  been  but  very  few  foundations  al  colleges  iincc  the  diQblution  of  monaf- 

tmes* 
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The  foregoing  notices  refer  folely  to  that  kind  of  mufic  which  was 
ufed  in  the  divine  offices  > but  over  and  above  the  feveral  mufical  con- 
fraternities formerly  fubfifting  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  a fet 
of  men,  called  ft ipendiary  priefts,  derived  a fubfiftence  from  the  finging 
of  maft’es,  in  chantries  endowed  for  that  purpofc,  for  the  fouls  of  the 
founders  *.  In  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  were  no  fewer  of 
thefe  than  forty-feven  j and  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark, 
was  a chantry,  with  an  endowment  for  a mafs  to  be  fung  weekly  on 
every  Friday  throughout  the  year,  for  the  foul  of  the  poet  Gower, 
the  author  of  the  Confeffio  Amantis.  The  common  price  for  a mafs 
was  four  pence,  or  for  two  thoufand  forty  marks,  which  it  feerrts  could 
be  only  the  mode  of  payment  where  the  fervice  was  occaffonal,  fince 
the  endowment  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  in  a great  meafurc  afeertain- 
ed  the  ftipend,  and  this  was  fotnetimes  fo  confiderablc,  as  to  occafion 
as  much  lolicitation  for  a chantry  as  for  fome  other  ecclefiaftical  bene- 
fices. Chaucer  mentions  it  to  the  credit  of  his  parfon,  that  he  did  not 
flock  to  St.  Paul’s  to  get  a chantry.  Thcfc  fuperftitious  foundations 
lurvived  the  fate  of  the  monafteries  but  a very  ftiort  time,  for  they. 


teties,  except  thofe  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  only  one  that  can  now  be  recolle&ed,  that  of 
Dul  wich,  founded  by  Alleyn  the  player,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  provision  is  nude  by 
the  ftatutes  that  the  children  there  educated  fliould  be  taught  prick-fong  ; and  for  that 
purpofe,  and  for  performing  the  fcrvicc  of  the  chapel,  one  of  the  fellows  is  required  to  be 
a fkilful  organift.  Of  this  worthy  man,  Mr.  Edward  Alleyn,  the  honour  of  his  profeflion, 
there  is  a well,  written  life,  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Oldys,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
In  his  time  it  is  faid  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  nineteen  playhoufes  in  London. 
I’tynne’s  Hiftrio-maflix,  pag.  491,  which  arc  two  more  then  are  enumerated  in  the  Pre- 
face to  Dodflcy’s  collcdiicm  of  old  plays  ; the  two  omitted  in  Dodfley’s  account  are  faid 
hy  Prynne  to  have  been,  the  one  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  and  the  other  on  I.udg are-hill. 
The  fituation  of  the  former  of  thefe  may  pollibly  be  yet  afeertained  : Euler,  Worthies  in 
London,  pag  213,  fays  that  Alleyn  was  born  in  the  parifli  of  Bilhopfgate,  near  Devon- 
(hire-houle,  where  now  is  the  Ggn  of  the  Pie.  Now  it  may  be  proved,  by  inconteflible 
evidence,  that  the  Magpie  alehoufe,  fituate  on  the  call  fide  of  Bilhopfgateftrett,  between 
Houndfditch  and  Devonftlire-ftrcet,  with  the  adjacent  houfes,  arc  part  of  the  eftate  with 
which  Alleyn  endowed  his  college,  and  they  are  now  actually  held  under  leafes  granted 
by  the  college.  It  is  therefore  to  be  fuppofed,  as  the  Pie  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
continued  to  be  part  of  his  eftate  to  the  time  of  his  death  ; that  it  was  alfo  his  dwelling 
duiing  his  life  ; and  if  fo,  where  was  the  playhoufe  ill  Bilhopfgate-ftreet  fo  likely  to  be  as 
at  the  Magpie ! Add  to  this  that  the  very  houfe,  now  in  being,  is  unqueftionably  as  old  as 
the  time  of  James  I.  for  the  fire  never  reached  Bilhopfgate  ; it  fronts  the  ftrcct,  and  the 
garden  behind  it  was  probably  the  feite  of  the  playhoule. 

• This  fuperftitious  fcrvicc  was  ufually  performed  at  fome  particular  altar,  but  ofmer  in 
a ftnall  chapel,  of  which  there  were  many  in  all  the  cathedral  and  collegiate,  and  in  fome 


together 
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together  with  free  chapels,  were  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  by  the  par- 
liament in  1545,  and  were  diflblved  by  the  ftatute  of  1 Edw.  VI. 
chap.  14. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  monadic  inditution,  and  foch  the  date 
of  ecclefiadical  mufic  among  us,  in  the  ages  preceding  the  Reformation, 
in  which  indeed  there  feems  to  be  nothing  peculiar  to  this  country, 
for  the  fame  fydem  of  ecclefiadical  policy  prevailed  in  general  through- 
out Chridendom.  In  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  England, 
the  government  of  abbies  and  monaderies  was  by  the  fame  officers, 
and  the  difcipline  of  religious  houfes  in  each  country  very  nearly  the 
lame,  faving  the  difference  arifing  from  the  rule,  as  it  was  called,  of 
their  refpedtive  orders,  as  of  St.  Augudinc,  St.  Benedidl,  and  others, 
which  each  houfe  profefled  to  follow.  This  uniformity  was  but  the 
effect  of  that  authority  which,  as  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  the 
pope  was  acknowledged  to  be  inveded  with,  and  which  was  con- 
dantly  exerted  in  the  making  and  promulging  decretals,  conditutions, 
canons,  and  bulls,  and  all  that  variety  of  laws,  by  whatfoever  name 
they  are  called,  which  make  up  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici : add  to 
thefe  the  adts  of  provincial  councils,  and  ecclefiadical  fynods,  the 
ultimate  view  whereof  feems  to  have  been  the  edabliffiment  of  a ge- 
neral uniformity  of  regimen  and  difcipline  in  all  monadic  founda- 
tions, as  far  as  was  confident  with  their  feveral  profeflions. 

In  aid  of  thefe,  the  ritualids,  who  are  here  to  he  confidered  as  com- 
mentators on  that  body  of  laws  above  referred  to,  have  with  great 
prccifion  not  only  enumerated  the  feveral  orders  in  the  church  *,  but 


• Bcfides  the  onlere  of  bilhops,  priefb,  anil  deacons,  there  are  both  in  the  Romilh  and 
Greek  churches  others  of  an  inferior  degree,  though  as  to  their  number  there  appeals  to 
be  a great  diverfity  of  fentimenls.  Baronius  alTeris  it  to  be  five,  via.  I'ubdeacons,  acoly- 
tbiflt,  cxorcifts,  readers,  and  oftarii,  or  door- keepers  j others  make  them  a much  greater 
number,  including  therein  pfalmiflat,  or  fingers,  and  the  inferior  officers  employed  iu  and 
about  the  church,  t he  duty  of  each  may  in  general  be  inferred  Irom  their  names,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  acolythife,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  nothing  more  than  to 
light  the  candles  of  the  church,  and  to  attend  the  minillcrs  with  wine  for  the  eucharid. 
Bnhop  Hall  has  exhibited  a very  lively  pi&urc  of  an  acolylbift  in  the  cxcrcifc  of  his  office 
iu  (he  following  lines : 

4 To  fee  a lafie  dumbe  Acolithite 
4 Armed  againft  a deuout  fives  defpight 

• Which  at  th’  hy  altar  doth  the  chalice  uaile, 

4 With  a broad  flic-llappeof  a peacocke’s  lavle, 

* The  whites  the  Ulcerous  pried  fpits  every  trice 
4 With  longing  for  his  morning  facrifice.’ 

Virgidcmiarum,  edit.  l6oa,  pag.  ICO. 

And 
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have  alfo  prefcribcd  the  duty  of  every  perfon  employed  in  the  facred 
oflices.  In  confcquence  whereof  we  find  that  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  an  abbot,  a prior,  a dean,  were  in  every  refpedt  the  fame  in 
all  countries  where  the  papal  authority  was  fubmitted  to ; and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  duties  of  the  canons  or  prebendaries,  the 
precentor,  the  chorifts,  and  other  officers  in  all  cathedral  churches. 
One  very  remarkable  infiance  of  that  uniformity  in  government,  dis- 
cipline, and  practice,  is  that  of  the  epilcopus  puerorum,  mentioned 
in  a preceding  chapter  of  this  volume,  which  is  there  (hewn  to  be 
common  to  France  and  England,  and  probably  prevailed  throughout 
the  wefiern  church  j for  the  traces  of  it  are  yet  remaining  in  the  re- 
formed churches,  as  in  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  Germany. 

The  rule  of  bellowing  on  minor  canons,  or  vicars  choral,  livings 
within  a finall  dillancc  of  a cathedral  church,  is  generally  obferved 
by  deans  and  their  chapters  throughout  this  kingdom,  and  by  thofc 
of  other  countries  *. 


Anti  yet,  notwithflanding  thefeeming  infignificancc  of  this  order,  we  meet  with  an 
endowment,  perhaps  the  only  one  ever  known  in  this  kingdom,  at  Arundel  in  Suffix,  for 
a mailer  and  twelve  fecular  canons,  three  deacons,  three  fubdeacons,  two  acolites,  feven 
thoriders,  two  faerids,  and  other  officers  ; but  it  was  fuppreted  at  the  time  of  the  gene- 
ral difiblution  of  religious  houfes.  • 

* In  the  talcs  of  Bonavcnture  dcs  Periers,  valet  de  chambrc  to  Margaret  queen  of  Na- 
varre, is  the  following  pleafant  itory,  which  proves  at  leafl  that  this  was  the  ufage  in 
Fiance 

in  the  church  of  St.  Hilary,  at  Poitiers,  was  a finging  man  with  a very  fine  counter- 
tenor voice  i he  had  ferved  in  the  choir  a long  time,  and  began  to  look  to  his  chapter 
for  preferment ; to  this  end  he  made  frequent  applications  to  the  canons  feverally,  and 
recti  veil  from  them  the  mod  favourable  anfweis,  and  promiles  of  the  firfl  benefice  that 
(hould  become  vacant,  but  when  any  fell  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  fome  other  perfon 
preferred  to  it.  Finding  himfelf  thus  frequently  difappointed,  he  thought  of  an  expedient 
to  make  his  good  mailers  the  canons  afliamed  of  thcmfelves  j he  got  together  a few 
crowns,  and  atfccling  dill  to  court  them,  invited  them  to  a dinner  at  his  houfe  ; they  ac- 
cepted his  invitation,  but,  confidcring  the  /lender  eircumflanees  of  the  man,  fent  in  pro- 
vifiona  of  their  own  for  the  entertainment,  which  he  received  with  Terming  reluctance, 
hut  neverthelefs  took  care  to  have  ferved  up  to  them  : in  fhort,  he  fet  before  his  gueds  a 
dilh  of  an  uncommon  magnitude,  containing  flclh,  fome  fait  and  fome  frelh,  fowl,  fome 
road  and  fome  boiled,  fiih,  roots,  pulfc,  herbs,  ami  foups  of  all  kinds ; in  a word,  all  the 
prtivifions  that  had  been'  lent  in.  No  man  being  able  to  eat  of  this  drange  mefs,  each  be- 
gan to  hope  that  his  own  provifion  would  be  fet  on  the  table,  but  the  linging-mnn  gave 
them  to  underd.mil  that  all  was  before  them  ; and  perceiving  their  difgull,  he  thus  ad- 
dicted them  : * My  mailers,  faid  he,  the  dilh  that  l propufed  for  your  entertainment  dif- 
1 pleafes  ye,  are  not  the  ingredient  good  in  their  kind  that  compote  it  l Are  not  capons, 
1 are  not  pigeons  and  wild-fowl,  arc  not  trout,  carp,  and  tench,  are  not  foups,  therich- 
1 ed  that  can  lie  made,  excellent  food  i True,  you  fay,  they  are  lo  feparately,  but  they 
‘ are  naught  being  mixed  and  thus  jumbled  together,  fcven  I’o  are  you  my  worthy  friends ; 
• every  one  of  yc  ieparately  has  for  thefe  ten  years  ptomifed  me  his  favour  and  patronage, 

‘ each 
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HAVING  treated  thus  largely  of  ecclefiaftical,  it  remains  now  to 
purfuc  the  hiftory  of  fecular  mufic,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  fuch  of  the  inftruments  now  in  ufe  as  have  not  already  been 
fpoken  of.  What  kind  of  mufic,  and  more  particularly  what  inftru- 
ments  were  in  ufe  among  the  common  people,  and  ferved  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  the  feveral  clafies  of  the  laity  before  the  year  1 300,  is  very 
difficult  to  difeover  : it  appears  however  that  fo  early  as  the  year  679, 
the  biffiops  and  other  ecclefiaftics  were  ufed  to  be  entertained  at  the 
places  of  their  ordinary  refidence  with  mufic;  and,  as  it  ffiould  feem.of 
the  fymphoniac  kind;  and  that  by  women  too,  for  in  the  Roman  coun- 
cil, held  on  Britiffi  affairs  anno  679,  is  the  following  decree.  4 We 
4 alfo  ordain  and  decree  that  biffiops,  and  all  whofoever  profefs  the 
4 religious  life  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  do  not  ufe  weapons,  nor 
4 keep  muficians  of  the  Female  fex,  nor  any  mufical  concerts  what- 
4 foever  * ; nor  do  allow  of  any  buffooneries  or  plays  in  their  pre- 
4 fence.  For  the  difeipline  of  the  holy  church  permits  not  her  faith- 
4 ful  priefts  to  ufe  any  of  thefe  things,  but  charges  them  to  be  em- 
4 ployed  in  divine  offices,  in  making  provifion  for  the  poor,  and  for 
4 the  benefit  of  the  church.  Efpecially  let  leffons  out  of  the  divine 
4 oracles  be  always  red  for  the  edification  of  the  churches,  that  the 

4 each  has  flattered  me  with  the  hopes  of  his  afliftance  in  procuring  for  me  fuch  a benefice 
4 in  the  church,  fuch  a provifion  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  as  my  ferviecs  in  the  choir 
* intitle  me  to.  What  have  ve  done  for  me  in  all  this  time  f and  how  much  better  in  your 
‘ collective  capacity  are  ye  than  this  naufeous  mixture  of  viands  which  ye  now  defpile  ?’ 

Here  he  ended  his  reproaches,  and  ordering  the  table  to  be  covered  with  fuch  fare  as  wa* 
fit  to  entertain  them  with,  they  dined,  and  left  him  with  an  aflTurance  that  he  Ihouid  foon 
be  provided  for,  which  fliortly  after  he  was,  to  his  grert  fatisl'adlion. 

* Thole  of  the  cletgy  » ho  entertained  a real  love  for  mufic,  were  by  this  decree  and  a » 
fubfequent  canon  totally  reflrained  from  the  practice  of  it  for  their  recreation;  the  decree  for- 
bids focial  harmony  ; and  by  the  fifty-eighth  of  kijig  Edgar’s  canons,  made  anno  960,  is  an 
exprefs  charge  ‘ That  no  pridl  be  a common  rhymer,  nor  play  on  any  mufical  inftrument 
• by  himfelf  or  with  any  other  men,  but  be  wife  and  reverend  as  become  his  order.’  Vide 
Johnfon's  Ecclefiaftical  Laws,  tit.  Canons  made  in  King  Edgar’s  Reign.  As  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  council  of  679,  above  mentioned,  it  isconfincd  to  the  linging  of  females  at  pri- 
vate meetings ; but  it  Icons  that  before  that  time  girls  were  ufed  to  ling  in  the  churches  ; 
for  by  a canon  of«  council  held  in  France  anno  614,  it  iscxprcfsly  forbidden. 
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* minds  of  the  hearers  may  be  fed  with  the  divine  word,  even  at  the 
‘ very  time  of  their  bodily  repafl.’ 

Of  indruments  in  common  ufc,  it  is  indifputable  that  the  triangu- 
lar harp  is  by  far  of  the  greated  antiquity.  Vincentio  Galilei  afcribes 
the  invention  of  it  to  the  Irifh  ; but  Mr.  Selden  fpeaks  of  a coin  of 
Cunobcline,  which  he  feems  to  have  feeii,  with  the  figure  on  the  re- 
verfc  of  .Apollo  with  a harp  *,  which  at  once  (hews  it  to  have  been 
in  ufe  twenty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  furnifhes 
fome  ground  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  fird  condrudted  by  thofe  who 
were  confeffedly  the  mod  expert  in  the  ufe  of  it,  the  ancient  Bri- 
ti(h  bards. 

The  above  account  of  the  harp  leads  to  an  enquiry  into  the  anti- 
quity of  another  indrument,  namely,  the  Cruth  or  Crowth,  former- 
ly in  common  ufe  in  the  principality  of  Wales.  In  the  Colledlanea 
of  Leland,  vol.  V.  pag.  . . amongd  fome  LatiR  words,  for  which  the 
author  gives  the  Saxon  appellations,  Liticen  is  rendered  a Lpu'fi  -f-. 

The  indrument  here  fpoken  of  is  of  the  fidicinal  kind,  fomewhat 
refembling  a violin,  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and 
half  in  thicknefs.  It  has  fix  firings,  fupported  by  a bridge,  and  is 
played  on  with  a bow ; the  bridge  differs  from  that  of  a violin  in 
that  it  is  flat,  and  not  convex  on  the  top,  a circumdance  from  which 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  firings  are  to  be  druck  at  the  fame  time, 
fo  as  to  afford  a fucceflion  of  concords.  The  bridge  is  not  placed  at 
right  angles  with  the  fides  of  the  indrument,  but  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion j and,  which  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  one  of  the  feet  of  the 
bridge  goes  through  one  of  the  found  holes,  which  are  circular,  and 
reds  on  the  infide  of  the  back  j the  other  foot,  which  is  proportion- 
ably  (hotter,  reding  on  the  belly  before  the  other  found-hole. 

Of  the  firings,  the  four  full  are  conducted  from  the  bridge  down 
the  finger  board,  as  thofe  of  a violin,  but  the  fifth  and  fixth,  which 
are  about  an  inch  longer  than  the  others,  leave  the  fmall  end  of  the 
neck  about  an  inch  to  the  right.  The  whole  fix  are  wound  up  ci- 

• Notes  on  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  VI. 

+ Carpcntier,  in  liis  Supplement  to  the  Gloflary  of  Du  Cange,  lately  pubtiftied,  gives  the 
word  Lituicenes,  which  he  explains, players  on  wind  indruments.  This  appellative  is  not 
formed  of  Litiecn,  but  of  Lituus,  which  is  a wind  indiumcnt,  and  therefore  he  is  ti^ht. 
Watcher,  in  his  Mufical  Lexicon,  (or  Lituus  gives  Tubam  corvam,  and  fuppofes  it  to 
mean  the  Chalameau,  which  fee  in  Merfcnnus  , but  mere  probably  it  is  the  coruct,  to 
which  the  Lituus  of  the  Jews  in  Kirchcr  bears  a near  refeuibiance, 
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thcr  by  wooden  pegs  in  the  form  of'  the  letter  T,  or  by  iron  pins, 
which  are  turned  with  a wreft  like  thofe  of  a harp  or  fpinnet.  The 
figure,  together  with  the  tuning  of  this  lingular  inftrument  is  here 
given. 


Tuning  of  the  Cruth. 
65  4321 


AA  The  apertures  for 
the  hand. 

BB  The  firings  con- 
ducted under  the 
end  board, 
c c The  pegs, 
d d The  found-holes. 


Of  the  tuning  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  lixth  and  fifth  firings 
are  the  unifon  and  oCtave  of  G,  the  fourth  and  third  the  fame  of  C, 
and  the  fecond  and  firft  the  fame  of  D ; fo  that  the  fecond  pair  of 
firings  are  a fourth,  and  the  third  a fifth  to  the  firft. 

Touching  the  antiquity  of  the  cruth,  it  muft  be  confefied  there  is 
but  little  written  evidence  to  carry  it  farther  back  than  to  the  time  of 
Leland  ; neverthelefs  the  opinion  of  its  high  antiquity  is  lo  firong 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  it  is  ufed,  as  to  afford  a 
probable  ground  of  conjecture  that  the  cruth  might  be  the  proto- 
type of  the  whole  fidicinal  fpecies  of  mufical  inftruments. 

Another  kind  of  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  but  which  tends  alfo  to 
prove  that  the  cruth  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales,  arifes  from  adifeo- 
very  lately  made,  and  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians, 
refpedting  the  abbey  church  of  Melrofs  in  Scotland,  fuppofed  to  have 
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been  built  about  the  time  of  Edward  II.  It  feems  that  among  the 
outfide  ornaments  of  that  church,  there  is  the  figure  of  the  inftru- 
ment  now  under  confideration  very  little  different  from  the  reprefen- 
tation  above  given  of  it. 

The  word  Cruth  is  pronounced  in  Englifh  crowtb,  and  corruptly 
crowd  : a player  on  the  cruth  was  called  a Crowther  or  Crowder,  and 
fo  all'o  is  a common  fidlcr  to  this  day  ; and  hence  undoubtedly  Crow- 
ther or  Crowder,  a common  furname. 

Butler,  with  his  ufual  humour,  has  characterized  a common  fid- 
lcr, and  given  him  the  name  of  Crowdero,  in  the  following  palfage  t 

I’th’  head  of  all  this  warlike  rabble, 

Crowdero  march’d,  expert  and  able. 

Inftead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum. 

That  makes  the  warrior’s  ftomach  come. 

Whole  noife  whets  valour  lharp,  like  beer 
By  thunder  turn’d  to  vinegar ; 

(For  if  a trumpet  found,  or  drum  beat. 

Who  has  not  a month’s  mind  to  combat  ?) 

A fqueaking  engine  he  apply'd 
Unto  his  neck,  on  north-call  fide. 

Juft  where  the  hangman  does  difpofe. 

To  fpecial  friends,  the  knot  of  noofe  : 

For  ’tis  great  grace,  when  llatefmen  firaight 
Difpatch  a friend,  let  others  wait. 

His  warped  ear  hung  o'er  the  firings. 

Which  was  but  foufe  to  chitterlings  ; 

For  guts,  fome  write,  ere  they  are  fodden. 

Are  fit  for  mufick,  or  for  pudden  : 

From  whence  men  borrow  cv’ry  kind 
Of  minftreliy,  by  firing  or  wind. 

His  grifly  beard  was  long  and  thick. 

With  which  he  ftrung  his  fiddle-fiick. 

For  he  to  horfc-tail  fcorn’d  to  owe. 

For  what  on  his  own  chin  did  grow. 

Hud.  part  I.  canto  II.  v.  105. 
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Upon  which  paflage  it  tnay  be  queftioned  why  the  poet  has  chofe 
to  make  the  North-Eaft  fide  the  pofition  of  the  inftrument  j the 
anfvver  may  be  this  : that  of  the  four  cardinal  points  the  eaft;  is  the 
principal,  it  being  from  thence  that  the  day  fii  ft  appears  j fuppofing 
then  the  face  to  be  turned  to  the  eaft,  and  in  fuch  a cafe  as  this,  c&'te- 
ris  paribus,  any  circumftance  is  a motive  for  preference,  the  left  is 
the  north  fide,  and  in  this  fituation  the  inftrument  being- applied  to 
the  neck,  will  have  a north-eaft  direction. 

The  inftrument  above  fpoken  of  is  now  fo  little  ufed  in  Wales,  that 
there  is  at  prefent  but  one  perfon  in  the  whole  principality  who  can 
play  on  it,  his  name  is  John  Morgan,  of  Newburgh,  in  the  ifland 
of  Anglefey ; and,  as  he  is  now  near  fixty  years  of  age,  there  is  rca- 
fon  to  fear  the  fuccefiion  of  performers  on  the  cruth  is  nearly  at  an 
end. 

t 

The  period  which  has  been  filled  up  with  the  account  of  the  an- 
cient jougleours,  violars,  and  minftrels,  and  more  efpccially  the  ex- 
tracts from  Chaucer,  and  other  old  poets,  furnifti  the  names  of  fun- 
dry  other  inftruments,  as  namely,  the  Lute,  the  Getron  or  Cittern, 
the  Flute,  the  Fiddle,  and  the  Cornamufa,  or  Bagpipe,  which  it  is 
certain  were  all  known,  and  in  common  ufe  before  the  year  1400. 

The  book  herein  before  cited  by  the  title  of  Bartholomxus  de 
Proprietatibus  Rerum,  furnilhes  the  names  of  fundry  other  in- 
ftruments, with  a defeription  of  their  feveral  forms  and  ufes,  and 
contains  befides,  a brief  difeourfe  on  the  fcience  of  mufic  in  general. 
As  tranflated  into  Englilh  by  Trevifa,  it  is,  for  many  reafons 
to  be  looked  on  as  a great  curiofity  j for,  not  to  mention  the 
great  variety  of  learning  contained  in  it,  the  language,  ftyle,  and 
fentiment  are  fuch,  as  render  it  to  a very  great  degree  inftruc- 
tive  and  entertaining.  Numberlefs  words  and  phrafes,  not  taken 
notice  of  by  any  of  our  lexicographers,  and  which  arc  now  either 
become  totally  obfolete,  or  arc  retained  only  in  particular  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  are  here  to  be  met  with,  the  knowledge  whereof 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  underftanding  of  the  earlier  writers. 
In  ftiort,  to  fpeak  of  the  tranflation  of  Bartholomaus  by  Trevifa,  it 
is  a work  that  merits  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  antiquity,  every 
proficient  in  Englifh  literature.  The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
and  laft  book  is  wholly  on  mufic,  and  is  unqueftionably  the  moil  an- 
cient 
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cient  trcatifc  on  the  fubjcd  in  the  Englifli  language  extant  in  print. 
The  latter  of  thefc  reafons  would  alone  juflify  the  infenion  of  it  in 
this  place. 

A Ihort  account  of  Bartholomsus,  and  of  this  his  work,  together 
with  fome  extracts  from  it,  has  been  given  in  a foregoing  chapter  : 
here  follows  the  proem  to  it,  a Angular  fpecimen  of  old  Englifli 
poetry. 

<Ctcrn.il  labobr  to  Gob,  grcttcfl  of 
^5c  fjerrdp  ncue  of  eucrp  creature, 

I©f)pc|)c  of  htp  goobnrflc  fcnbpti)  grace 
Co  fonbrp  folhc  no  blcITpb  numturc, 

HJfjofc  fpprpte  of  tounfcll  comforter!)  full  furr, 

3UI  fttrljc  op  Ittflc  to  fcchc  for  fapirncc, 

3tnb  tuaUptl)  tljan  bupfe  bp  grctc  intelligence. 

Sip'  tf)up  inhere  turn  full  luntrallp  befire 
€>f  funbrp  thpngcp  anb  mcrurlp  for  to  huoinr, 

<£>f  crtfjc,  of  apre,  of  boater,  anb  of  fire, 

<©f  erbe  anb  rrcc  infipch  grotoctb  both  bpffc  nnb  loboe, 

3tnb  other  rhpngrp  op  nature  hath  them  foirc, 

<©f  thpfc  the  Itnobolcgc  cotnpth  bp  iSobbip  grace, 

2£nb  of  all  thpnge  rljat  reafon  map  them  brace. 

3&han  S bcfjolbr  the  thpngcp  natural], 

Gabnib  bp  grace  frnt  from  the  I?oIp  ^fjoff,  ; 

25ricffp  tompplcb  in  bohep  fprrpall, 

5Cp  SGattholotncUir  fijetteth  anb  cite  Dcclaprpth  molt, 

Chan  ‘J  rejojire,  remembrpnge  euerp  eofte, 

I)oto  fontc  countrer  hath  gtete  commobitc, 
ionic  rote,  fome  feme,  fome  floon  of  hpffh « brgree. 

f>rapfeb  be  .Gob,  lubpch  hath  fotocll  rnbitpb 
Che  aucroc  bopth  grace  be  fDroprictatibup 
Co  fc  fo  manp  naturall  thpngcp  rrnebob, 

MMjrch  in  hiP  bohr  he  hath  compplrb  thup, 
inhere  thrugh  bp  rrbnnge  boe  map  eomfortc  up, 

3£nb  bopth  eonerptep  bpttrrp  febe  our  mpnbe, 

3tp  boliep  emprpntib  ffjcbupth  rpgljt  np  buc  fjmbe. 
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5&jj  be  ItDorbc,  toljicf)  tfjrtiEjfj  fjiff  bpligente 

(fmprrntpb  fiatl)  at  proper  anb  bcfpre 
(Of  fioger  Cfjornep,  mercer,  anb  from  tfirnrf 
^Tfjisf  motion  fprattge  to  fctre  tf)c  fjcrrcjaf  on  fare 
«Of  futfsc  a lottc  to  rcbe  in  euerp  fftirc, 

©pucrp  ntarcr#  in  bopbpnge  pbplncfTe, 

<£  pke  ap  tftiitf  boke  fjati)  R)cbjcb  to  pou  crprcflc, 

Stub  mann  an  otljcr  toonberful  concrpte 
^ijctopt^  23artl)oIclnc  be  |Droprictatibu£, 

IBIipcfjc  befptb  tjnmfclfc  to  take  tfje  ftocte  reccpte 
' <Of  fjolfom  tunnpngc,  f)ijef  tpmc  bpfpenbpnge  rfjiijtf, 

€ntpnge  cram  pie  of  berate  glorpoup, 

SSohcjj  to  cljcrppft),  anb  make  in  fonbrp  topfe 
Dcrtuc  to  foloibe  anb  iblcnefTe  to  bifppfc. 

for  in  tfjiptoorlbe,  to  rchon  euerp  thpnge 
filrfure  to  man  tperc  ijs  none  comparable, 

3C0  10  to  trbe  anb  unberrionbpnge 

gin  bokro  of  topfbomc  tljep  ben  fo  belectable, 

ID  luetic  fotonc  to  bertuc  anb  ben  profptable ; 

2titb  all  tljat  lone  fUctje  berate  ben  full  glabc 
2>oItep  to  renciue  anb  caufc  tfjcpm  to  be  mabe. 

3Enb  alfo  of  pour  rharpte  call  to  remembraunee 
Cfcc  foul  of  IDtlltam  Carton.  firC  prpnter  of  tfjtb  boke 
gn  Satcn  tongc  at  Colepn  ftpmfclf  to  auaunce 
Ckat  euerp  hull  btfpofpb  man  map  thereon  (okc ; 

2lnb  goftn  Cate  tlje  pongee  jope  mote  fjc  broke 
IDhicke  late  fjatfte  in  Q^nglonbe  boo  make  tljip  paper  tljpnne 
Cljat  noto  in  our  Cnglpfl)  tl)ip  boke  ip  printcb  inne. 

Chat  pong  anb  olbe  tfjrugk  plcnte  map  rciopfe 
Co  gpttc  tkcptn  fclf  to  goob  occupation, 

2Cnb  ben  erpertc  arf  fltctoptf)  njt  compn  bopte, 

Co  bopbt  allc  bpcc  anb  befamatpon, 
for  ibplncire  all  berate  put  abotone, 

CJjan 
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Cfjan  rrbc  anb  ttubic  in  bohrp  bemionfr, 

;&o  fball  tbp  name  in  ijcucn  be  glorioufc. 

for  pf  one  tbpng  mpgbt  latt  a 99-  pf re, 
fun  fonetomptb  arge  rbarfcetrptb  all  atoap; 

25ut  Iphe  ap  pticbms  hjptfj  bpp  bemrp  rlcre 
Cbc  mone  repepretb  ap  Erpgbt  OP  onp  bap, 
aOftati  (be  ip  tnaftpb  rpgbt  fo  map  toe  fan 
€f)i ft  bohtp  olb  anb  blinbe,  toiwn  toe  rrnrtoc 
$5p  gooblp  prpntpng  rfjcp  ben  brjitjt  of  fjrtoe. 

Cbm  an  that  ra life  the  goob  tonennuaunre, 

3inb  belpe  fticbt  torrhc  in  furtljerpng  to  their  mi3t 
25cn  to  be  fettt  in  goob  crmcmbcauncc, 
for  futfje  beferue  rctoarb  of  <?ob  all  mpgbt, 

Cljfp  put  afpbc  both  tophrb  tpougbr  anb  flight, 

Club  caufr  full  oftm  rpgbtr  goob  gonrrnaimrr, 

JOroutcit  tuljpcbc  fpmtc  toolb  fjnip  felf  auaunee. 

$oto  glorpoup  >J5ob  that  rrgnrfl  one  in  tljre, 

3tnb  rbre  in  one,  graunt  bcetuc  mpgljt  anb  grate 
Unto  tfjc  prpntrr  of  tljip  torrhc,  that  be 
fifiap  be  rrtoarbrb  in  tbp  beal’enlp  plate ; 

3f  nb  toban  the  toorlbc  (ball  tome  before  tbp  fare, 

Cbere  to  rrtcpbe  attorbing  to  befert 
<0f  grate  anb  mrrep  mahe  bptn  then  eypert. 

Batman,  who,  as  is  above  faid,  in  1582,  publilhed  an  edition  of 
the  book  De  Proprietatibns  Rerum,  took  great  liberties  with  Trevifa’s 
tranflation,  by  accommodating  the  language  of  it  to  his  own  time,  a 
•very  unwarrantable  practice  in  the  editor  of  any  ancient  book;  he 
may  however  be  faid  in  feme  refpedts  to  have  made  amends  for  this 
his  error,  by  the  additions  of  his  own  which  he  has  occafionally  made 
to  feveral  fedtions  of  his  author.  Here  follows  that  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth book  above  referred  to,  taken  verbatim  from  the  edition  of 
Wynken  dc  Worde,  with  the  additions  of  Stephen  Batman,  diftin- 
guilhed  as  they  occur. 
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Dc  Mufica. 

31 S arte  of  nomBrcs  anb  mcfitrcs  fcruptfj  to  tiiuinite,  fo  botfj 
‘ tfjc  arte  of  mrlobp  foe  mufpk ; Bp  tfje  toft  pc  lie  accorbc  anb  tndobp  is 
‘ kttotoc  in  fotone.  anb  iu  fongc  is  nebeful  to  hnoba  mpflpk  mcanpnge 
‘ of  fjolp  toritte ; foe  it  ts  fopb  tfjat  tfje  tootlbc  is  compotonpb  anb 

* mabe  in  a tertapne  anb  proportion  of  armenp,  ag  Yfyder  • faptfj 
4 libro  tertio. 

‘ 3Cnb  it  i g fhpb  tfjat  Octicn  ffootfj  afioiirc  toptfj  tonfonanepe  anb 
‘ acorbc  of  ntelobp.  for  mufpk  meuptfj  affections,  anb  ejeeptetfj  tfje 
‘ toprtrS  to  bpuccfe  bpfpofpcpons.  3tifo  in  Baraplle  tfje  nopfe  of  tire 

* troinpc  romfortpti)  toertpours,  anb  tfje  more  tfronge  tfjat  tfje  tronr: 
4 ppngc  is,  tfje  more  ffrongc  anb  Bofbc  men  Ben  to  fpgljte  : anb  toms 
4 forrptfj  Qjppmcn  to  fuffre  alle  tfje  bpCrafcS  anb  traueUe.  31  nb  com: 
4 forte  of  hops  pleafntfj  anb  comfortptfj  tfje  fjert,  anb  intopttes  in  all 
‘ bpfrafe  anb  traueplle  of  toerks  anb  toerpneffc.  Stub  mufpk  aba= 
4 tptfj  mapHrp  of  eupf  fpprptcs  in  mankpnbe,  as  toe  rebe  of  Da- 
‘ uyd  tfjat  belpnercb  Saul  of  on  untleite  fpprpte  Bp  crafte  of  melobpr. 

* 3Jnb  mufpk  errptetlj  anb  comfortptfj  BcffiS  anb  ferpentrs,  foules 
4 anb  belpfjittes  to  take  fjcbe  tfjerto;  anb  fo  BepneS  anb  fpnetoes  of 
4 tfje  Bobp  anb  puls  tfjerof ; anb  fo  all  tfje  ipinmeS  of  tfje  Bobp  Ben 
4 fotieb  togpber  Bp  Berrue  of  annenpe  as  Ifider  faptfj.  O f 2t9u= 
4 fpk  ben  tfjre  partpes,  Slrmonica,  fictfjmica,  anb  apctrica.  3£rmo: 
4 itica  bpflpnguctfj  gretc  anb  friialle  in  fotoncs,  anb  fjpgfjc  anb  lotor, 
4 anb  proporcponalf  tfjaungpng  of  bops  anb  of  fotone.  3nb  3Er: 
4 monia  is  ftoere  oetorbe  of  fonge,  anb  comctfj  of  buc  proporepon  in 
4 bpuerfc  boptes,  otfjer  blnflcs  totocfjpnge  anb  fmptpngc  fotones : 

4 for,  as  IBder  faptfj,  fotonc  eomprf)  of  bops,  as  of  moutfjc  anb 
4 jotocs ; otfjer  of  bfafle,  ag  of  tromprs  anb  pppeS ; otket  of  toutfj: 

4 inge  anb  fmptpngc  of  epmbafe  anb  fjarpe ; anb  otfjer  fUcfje  tfjat 
4 fotonetfj  toptfj  fmptpngc  anb  CfrokeS>  ©opS  tomptfj  to  one  accorbc, 

4 as  Hugucyon  + faptfj,  for  in  aH  melobpe  ticbptfj  manp  bopS, 

4 otfjer  fotones,  anb  tfjat  accorbpng;  fbr  one  bopS  plcafptfj  not  ft 

• IGdore,  bifhop  of  Sevit. 

+ Suppofcd  to  be  Hueotio,  duke  of  Pifan,  in  Greece  ; fumamed  FJagiolanus,  from  hi* 
being  a fcourge  to  the  Florentines.  He  flourished  about  1320,. and  was  a man  of  letters, 
but  his  writings  arc  not  known.  Balm. 

Voi.  II.  N a .*  moefjt 
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* mocfje  a#  the  bop#  anb  fonge  of  tfjc  ®nohlien  *,  anb  pf  manp  bpfo 
‘ cor  bit!),  tf \e  bop#  pktith  not;  for  of  fncfjc  bnfcorbc  comptf)  just  fonge, 

4 but  hotolpnge  other  prilpnge ; but  in  manp  boprc#  accorbpnge  in 
4 one  i#  proporepon  of  annonp  anft  melobpe  other  ftiscrc  fpmphonia. 

* 3f  nb  fo  Ifydcr  (apt!)  that  fpmphonia  ijtf  temperate  mobukepon,  at: 

* corbpnge  in  fotone#  friglje  anb  iotoe.  36nb  bp  t(jip  armonp  hp ghe 
4 bop#  arorbpth,  fo  that  pf  one  bifrorbptf)  it  gteueth  the  fjerpngc 

4 anb  fucfje  ncorbpnge  of  bop#  !)pgf)te  (gnpfjonia,  tfjat  i#  ftoetneffe  of 

* bop#,  anb  fjpgfjte  alfo  aijttlobpa,  anb  hath  that  name  of  ftoetneflis 
4 anb  of  a?c!,  that  i#  i^onep ; anb  the  contrary  i#  caiieb  Dyaphonia,. 

4 fotole  bop#  anb  bpfcorbpng.  €o  mahe  meiobpe  of  armonp  nebptlj 
4 biafiema,  b iefitf,  tonu#,  iperlubiu#,  poboriu#,  ard#,  thefi#,  anb 
4 ftoetc  bop#  anb  temperate  fotame.  ©pafiema  i#  a couenabie  (pace 
4 of  tbso  bopte#,  other  of  moo,  acarbpnge.  ©iefi#  i#  the  fpare  anb 
4 bopnge  of  melobpe,  aub  chatingpnge  out  of  one  (atone  in  to  an: 

4 other.  Conu#  i#  the  (harpneife  of  bop#,  anb  i#  biffe rente  anb  quan:  . 
4 titie  of  armonp,  anb  Ranbpth  in  accent  anb  ttnoc  of  bop#.  3£nb 
4 mnfiepon#  maheth  thereof  fpftene  partpe#.  Iperludius  i#  the  faRc 
4 thereof  anb  moofi  flmrprR  ; anb  Podorius  i#  tnoofi  pcabn  of  olie,  a# 

4 Ifydcr  dpti).  Arfis  i#  rerpnge  of  bop#,  anb  i#  the  beginning  of 
1 fonge.  Thefis  i#  frttpnge,  anb  i#  the  enbe,  a#  Ifyder  fapth  v • 

4 anb  fo  fonge  i#  the  benbpnge  of  the  bop#,  for  fomc  palTeth  Rreighte, 

4 a#  he  fapth.  anb  i#  to  fore  fonge.  31  nb  euerp  uop#  i#  fotone,  anb 
4 not  open  toarbe ; for  fotone  i#  the  obiecte  of  herpnge,  for  all  that  i# 

4 pcrtrpueb  bp  herpnge  i#  ralleb  fotone,  a#  brehing  of  tree#,  fmptpng 
4 togpbec  of  Rone#,  hurlpnge  anb  rulhpng  of  toaur#  anb  of  topnbe, 

4 ehptterpnge  of  bprbc#,  iotopuge  of  becRp#,  bop#  anb  gronpnge  of 

* men,  anb  Rnptpngc  of  organe#.  Stub  a bop#  i#  property  the  fotone 
4 that  coinpth  of  the  mouthe  of  a beeR ; anb  fotone  compth  of  apre 
4 flnpttc  apentt  an  harbe  bobp ; anb  the  fmptpnge  i#  fooncr  fttn  than. 

4 the  fotone  i#  hetbe,  anb  the  ipghtnpng  i#  fooncr  fern  than  the 

thonbre  i#  herbe.  36  bop#  i#  mooR  thpne  apre,  fmptte  toptf)  the 
4 torefle  of  the  ronge ; anb  (bme  bop#  fpgnpfperh  anb  tohrnnth  bp 
ftpnbe,  a#  ehptterpnge  of  bprbe#  anb  gronpng  of  (phe  men.  36nb 
tome  rohenpth  at  tnplle,  a#  the  bop#  of  a man  that  i#  orbrpneb, 

4 anb  there  fljape  bp  jicRe  of  reafon  to  telle  out  certain  tooebr#.  Che 


* Cugkoe.  Batm. 

‘ bop# 
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* bops  bcrith  fortfje  the  taiorbc,  nnb  tTfjc  lnorbc  tfiat  is  in  tf)c  tfjoughte 
‘ mapc  not  tome  outc  but  Bp  fjdpe  of  tfjc  bops  that  it  outc  brpngctfj. 
‘ Stub  fo  fprff  tfjc  intoptte  genbritfj  a hsorbe  in  tlje  thougfjte,  nnb  put: 

* tprf j it  afrertoarbt  out  at  the  moutfje  bp  tljc  bopre ; nnb  fo  rfjc  toorbe 

* that  is  gcnbrpb  anb  contcpncb  bp  intopttc,  comptf)  outc  bp  tljc  bops 

* as  it  toere  bp  an  inftrumcntr,  aub  is  ftnotoc.  ^JTfjc  bopcc  tfjat  is 

* bpfpofpb  to  fongc  anb  mclobpc  fjntfj  tfjifc  proprptces,  apt  Ifyder 
‘ faptfj-  ©opces  Ije  faptfj  ben  fmalle,  fUbtilT,  rfjithe,  tlcre,  ffjnrpc,. 

* anb  ffjplle.  Jn  fubtplf  bops  tfjc  fppcpte  is  not  ffrong,  as  in  cfjpl- 
‘ bren  aub  in  bjpmmen ; anb  ht  otfjcc  tfjat  ftatte  not  gretc  functus, 
‘ ffrongc  anb  thpche ; foe  of  flnallc  (IrpngeS  comptf)  finalle  bops  aub 
‘ fubtpll.  €fjc  boptrp  ben  fatte  aub  tfjpch  tofjan  mocfje  fpprptc 

* comptf)  out,  as  the  bops'  of  a man.  €fje  bopsJ  is  tlcre  tfjat  fotonptf* 
‘ tocll,  anb  rpngctfj  ioptfjout  nnp  fjoflotuncfTc.  JSfjarpe  bopccS  ben  full 

* hpffhc,  boptes  ben  lotobe,  anb  brnturfj  a longe,  anb  fplletft 

* foouc  all  tfje  plate,  as  tfje  noptc  of  trumpes.  <Efj c fjarbe  bops  is 

* fjofc,  anb  alfo  the  hatbe  bops  is  grpmme  anb  grpfefp  tofjan  the 
‘ fotone  thtrof  i S bpofente,  anb  as  the  fotonc  of  tfjonbre,  anb  of  a fcfbc 

* bete  toitf)  grete  malleS.  Che  cough  bops  is  fjofc  anb  fparpfpb  bp 
‘ fmalle,  onb  is  ffuffpb  anb  burctf)  not  longe,  nS  the  foibnc  of  ertfjen 
‘ bcflrll.  ©opS  uoiuolenta  * is  nesfhe  -f-  anb  pfpaunt.  Chat  name 
1 uniuolentaj,  of  Viuo,  that  is  a Iptpfi  belie  nesfhlp  benbe,  Che 
1 pcrfpgfjte  bops  is  hpghe,  ftbctc,  anb  ffrongc  nnb  tlcre ; fjp&hc  to  be 
‘ bjcll  fjerbe,  tlcre  to  fpllt  the  ceres ; Hnctc  to  plcpfc,  anb  not  to  free 
‘ the  herpnge,  anb  to  comfort  the  hettcS  to  tahe  hebe  thereto.  g£ 

* ought  fjerot  fapleth,  the  bops  iS  not  pcrfpgfjte,  ns  Yfyder  faptfj. 

‘ I?crc  oucr  is  armonia  of  orgnnes,  t hat  compth  of  blaffc  tofjan  ter: 

1 tapn  inffrumentes  ben  traftclp  mabc  anb  biifp  Dlotoc,  anb  pntpth 
1 bp  quantpfc  of  the  blalfe  traftlp,  bpucrS  bp  bpnerfite  of  organcs 
‘ anb  inffrumentes,  as  it  facerfj  of  organcs,  trompes,  anb  pipes,  onb 
‘ other  fuchc  that  pcHptfj  bpucrfe  fotoncS  anb  uopce.  Organum  is  a 
‘ gencrnll  name  of  all  inflrmnentcs  of  mufpft,  anb  iS  nethclclTe  fpe: 

‘ tpallp  a ptoprpte  to  the  inffrument  that  is  mabc  of  manp  pipes, 

* anb  blotoe  topth  bclotocS-  31  nb  noto  Ijolp  thprthc  ufeth  oonlp  this 
t inffrument  of  mufpft,  in  profits,  fctjucnccs,  nnb  pmpnes ; anb  for: 

• Vinolenta.  Bairn,  + Soft.  Batm.  $ Vino.  Batm. 
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* faJtptj)  fot  incn’p  life  of  mpndralfpc  all  otljrr  intfrumentep  of 
‘ mufjiR  *.  ' 

* Cljc  Turenes  fouutie  fprfic  tlje  trompc.  Virgil  fpehntlj  of  them, 

* nub  faptlj  that  tfjc  bopp  of  tljc  trompc  of  Turene  lotopth  in  tfrc 
‘ apre  +.  open  in  olbc  tpmc  nfpb  troinpcp  in  batraule  to  fete  nnb 
‘ affrape  thenr  etmtpep,  anb  to  cotnfottc  tljcpre  otone  luingljtep  anb 

* fpghtnnge  men ; anb  to  comfottc  fjorfr  of  toerre  to  fpgfjte  anb  ro  tefe 

* anb  fmpte  in  tfjc  bafaplc ; anb  toRcnptR  toorflup  toptp  npetorp  in  tlje 

* fpgfjtpnge,  anb  to  tall  tRcm  open  that  began  to  fie.  anb  ufpb  alfo 

* trompettep  in  feeftpp  to  tall  tljc  people  togiber,  anb  fot  befinefle  in 

* prapfpnge  of  <©ob.  2lnb  for  erpenge  of  tocitfjc  of  jopc  tljc  He* 

‘ brewes  toere  commaunbeb  to  blotoe  trompettep  in  bataplr,  in  the 
‘ bcgpnnpnge  of  tljc  nctoe  mone,  anb  to  erpe  anb  toarne  tlje  tompnge 
‘ of  tlje  public,  tlje  pere  of  grate  Initfj  napee  of  rrompep,  anb  to  ttpe 

anb  retie  to  an  men.  3£p  Ifyder  faptfj  libro  xviii0. 

‘ 3 trompc  :p  ptoperip  an  inrtrument  ocbtpncb  fot  men  tfjat  fpgt>t= 

1 etfj  in  bataple,  to  erpe  anb  to  toarne  of  tljc  fpgncp  of  baraple.  anb 

* toljtte  tlje  crprrp  bopp  mape  not  be  Ijcrbe  fot  nopfe,  tljc  nopCe  of  tlje 
‘ trompc  djolbc  be  Ijcrbc  anb  ftnotorn.  3Cnb  Tuba  Ijatlj  that  name  ap 

* it  toere  Tona,  tljat  ip  Ijolotoc  toptljin,  anb  full  fmotljc  Cot  to  take 

* tljc  more  brctRe,  anb  ip  rounbe  toptljout,  anb  fircpgljtc  atte  thc„ 

* tromperp  mouth,  anb  brobe  anb  large  at  tljc  other  rube ; anb  tlje 

* trompec  toitlj  bib  Ijonbc  puttttfj  it  to  fji,s£  moutlj,  anb  rfjc  trompc  ip 
‘ rulpb  uptoarbe  anb  bountoarbe,  anb  fjolbc  forth  rugfjt ; anb  ip  bps 

* iictfc  of  nopfe,  ap  Yfyder  &tptlj.  for  it  ip  fomtpmc  blotoc  to  arapi 

* bntapllcp,  anb  fomtpmc  for  tljat  baraplicp  fijolbc  fmpte  togpber,  anb 
‘ fomtpmc  for  tfje  chafe,  anb  to  take  men  in  to  the  IjoOc. 

De  Buccina. 

‘ Buccina  hath  the  name  ap  it  toere  vociva  parua,  nub  ip  a trompe 
‘ of  home,  of  tree,  cptljet  of  brafle,  anb  toap  blotoen  anenlf  emnpep 

* in  olb  tpntc ; for  ap  Ifyder  lapth,  libro  decimo  ottavo,  the  toplbc 
Pancms  toere  fomtpmc  gaberpb  to  al  mancrc  bopnge  toptfj  tlje  biotos 

* Addition  of  Batman.  * Or  is  for  bis  loudncfTe  neereft  agreeing  to  the  voyce  of 
man.’ 

f * Tirrenufque  tubse  mugire  per  sthera  clangor.’ 

2 . ? pnge 
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‘ pnge  of  fuc fie  a mancre  trompe,  nnb  foo  Buccina  teas f ptopcrlp  a 

* toftrn  to  toplbe  men.  Perfius  fprhutfj  fjcrof,  nnb  fciptf)  tfjat  fJSuccina 

* mabc  tfic  olbe  Qwyrites  atape  tfjanfcfft,  namelp,  in  armourc. 

* bopjf  of  fucljc  a trompe,  BpsBt  Buccinium  n<J  Be  Ctptf),  nnb  tfjc 
‘ Hebrewcs  ufcb  rrompesf  of  Borne,  namelp  in  Kalendus,  in  reman: 

‘ braunrc  of  tfjc  belpueraunte  of  Yfaac,  infjannc  an  Bornpb  toertfjcc 

* tong  offrpb  nnb  mabc  oblation  of  in  f)ip  Hebe,  n£  the  <BIoe.  * faptfj 
' fUpcr  Gcnefis  -j-. 

Dc  Tibia. 

* Tibia  ip  a pppe,  anb  batfi  tfjat  name  for  it  toajtf  fprfie  mabc  of  - 
‘ fcggrjf  of  ftar ft*,  pongc  nnb  olbe,  ap  men  trottc;  nnb  tf)e  nopfe  of 

* pppcj#  toad  ralltb  Other,  ad  Hugucion  faptfi-  <EBi0  name  Tibia 
‘ comptB  of  Tibium,  rfjat  id  a ruffle,  otfjcr  n rcbe,  nnb  tljcrof  comptB 
‘ tf)i d name  Tibicen  n pppe.  2fnb  ton?  fomtpmr  an  inffrument  of 
‘ boolc  anb  lamcntncpon,  toBpcBe  men  bpbe  ufe  in  office  anb  fepnlturr# 

* of  bceb  men,  no  tfjc  t£?loc.  faptfj  fuper  Math.  ix.  nub  tljcrcbp  tfjc 
‘ fon 5c  toad  fongc  of  booie  anb  of  lamentatpon, 

De  Calamo. 

* Calamus  Bath  tBat  name  of  tBpd  toorbe  Calando,  fotoning ; anb 
‘ ip  tBe  ffenerafl  name  of  ppped.  3t  pppe  BpgBtc  Fiftula,  for  toopce 

* comptB  tfjcrof.  for  bopcc  hpgBte  Fes  + in  Grewe  f , nnb  fenb, 

‘ Iftola||  in  Grewe.  3lnb  foo  tBe  pppe  BpgBtc  Fiftula,  ap  it  tocrc 

* fendyng  oute  voyce  otBcr  fotonc.  fjunrrrd  ttfetB  tBid  iuflrummr, 

* for  Batted  fount!)  rBc  nopfe  tBcrof.  25ut  toBpic  tBe  Barte  taftetB  bcbc 

* anb  liHpngc  in  tBe  ppppngc  of  an  fjuntcr,  anotBcr  Burner  toftpc&r  Be 
‘ BatB  no  finotolrgc  of,  comptB  anb  ffjorrtf?  at  tfjc  Barte  anb  flcrtB  Bpm* 

* fbpppng  begplctfj  bprbeff  nnb  fouled,  tBercforc  it  ip  fanb  “ tfjc  pppe 
“ fpngetB  ftoctelp  tofjplc  tBe  fotolcr  Bcgplctf)  tf;e  Bprbe  §."  31  nb  ffirpe 

* i.  e The  glofs  or  commentary. 

t Batman,  itt  a note  on  the  trompe  ami  buccina,  fays  that  the  warnings  in  battle  were 
« the  Onfet,  the  Alarum,  and  Retrate,’  and  adds,  ‘ Some  ufed  the  greate  wiike  (hell  in 

* (Iced  of  a trumpet,  fome  homes  of  bcalles,  anti  fome  the  thigh  bones  of  a man,  as  do 

* the  Indians.  In  civil  difeords  the  flute,  the  fieft,  and  the  cornet,  made  winding  like  the 

* rammea  home.’ 

J Fo»  Batm.  % i.  e.  Greek.  ) Stolia.  Batm. 

§ • Fiftula  dulce  cam!,  rolucrcm  dum  dccipit  auceps.’  Caton  Did.  lib.  I. 

Vol.  II.  O 0 ‘ louptf) 
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‘ louptfj  ppppngc,  tfictforc  flicprfjcrdrs  ufptf)  pipe#  tofian  tfjep  toalft 
‘ toptf)  tfjtpc  ffirpc.  Cfjercforc  one  toljpcfjc  toas  talfpb  Pan  toas 

* called  43ob  of  dirtiest,  for  fit  jojmeb  bpbcrfe  rebes,  and  araped  them 
‘ to  fongc  flpgljlp  anti  traftclp.  Virgil  fprhptij  tfjerof,  anti  (apt?) 

» rfjat  Pan  orbepneb  fprfi  to  jopn  [in  one  dorm]  *.  Pan  Ijarf)  cure 

* of  fliepe  anti  of  ffiepfjcc&cjef.  3£nb  tlje  fame  infirument  of  pppes 
‘ fjpcfjte  Pan  donum,  for  Pan  toas  fpnbcr  tijcroF  as  Yfyder  faptf). 
1 3lnb  toptf)  pipes  tBarcfjpnge  men  plcpfrtfj  fucfjc  men  as  rrftptf)  in. 

* brbbfjff,  and  maftptf)  tfjcunr  Orpe  tfje  fooncr  and  more  ftoctfp  bp  me= 

* lodpe  of  pppes  f. 

De  Sambuca, 

‘ Sambuca  is  tfje  €Hrruc  tree  brotpfl,  anb  tfje  botnet  tfjerof  ben 

* fjolotoc,  anb  bopbe  anb  fmotpe ; anb  of  tljofe  fame  botocs  ben  pipes 

* made,  anb  alto  tome  manor  fpmpfjonp,  a s Yfyder  toptf). 

De  Symphonia. 

* Cde  Symphonyc  is  an  infirumrnt  of  mufpbe,  and  is  made  of  an  bos 

* lotoe,  tree  dofpb  in  letfter  in  eptfjer  fpbe,  nun  mpitfirallfS  fietptfi  it 

* toptf)  flprhcS;  anb  bp  atcorbc  of  anb  lotoe  rljrrof  roirrnrfj  full 
‘ ftoete  notes,  as  Ifydcr  toptf).  $rucrt?)dclTe  tfje  attorbe  of  all  fotoneS 
‘ fjpgfjte  Symphonia,  in  Ipfte  toife  a S tfje  acrorbe  of  bpuerto  bop# 
- fjpfffjtc  Chorus,  a#  tfje  <0loc.  toptf)  fuper  Luc. 

De  Armonya. 

* Armonya  Rithinica  is  a fotoitpuge  mclobpc,  anb  comptf)  of  fmpts 
' tpttg  of  QrpngrS,  anb  of  tpnlslpng  other  rpngunge  of  tncralle: 

* 3fnb  bpurrfe  inQrumenteS  fauptfl  to  tfjiS  mnnrrc  armonpc,  as  Ta- 

* bour  and  Tymbre,  Harpe,  anb  Sawtry,  anb  Nakyres,  anb  alto 
*■  Siftrum. 

* ‘ With  wax  manye  pipes  in  one’.  Batm.  on  the  authority  of  this  paflage : ‘ Pan 

* primos  calumos  cera  conjungerc  plures.’ 

f Addition  of  Batman.  ‘ ran,  called  the  god  of  fliepheardes  : he  is  thought  to  be  De- 

* mogorgon'r  fon,  and  is  thus  deferibed  \ in  his  forehead  he  hath  homes  like  the  fun 

* beanies,  a long  beard,  his  face  red  like  the  cleer  air  ; in  his  bteft  the  liar  Ncbris,  the 

* nether  part  of  nis  body  rough,  his  feet  like  a goate,  and  alway  is  imagined  to  laugh. 

* He  was  worlhipped,  efpeciallye  in  Arcadia.  When  there  grew  betwixt  rhaibus  and  ran 

* a contention  whether  of  them  two  (hould  be  judged  the  bed  mufition  ; Midas  preferring 

* the  bagpipe,  not  rcfpc thing  better  Bill,  was  given  for  his  reward  a pair  of  afle  cares.’ 

De 
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Dc  Tympano. 

* Tympanum  is  lapeb  flrepghte  to  tljc  tree  in  tfjr  ont  fibe,  nnb 

* half  « labour  other  halfc  a fpmpfjonp,  anb  fljnpe  &$ t a fpfut  *,  anb 

* brten  topth  a Itpcfic ; rpfffjt  as  a labour,  no  Ifyder  fapth,  anb  malt- 

* cth  the  better  melobp  pf  there  is  a pppc  thcrtoptf). 

Dc  Cithara. 

‘ Che  harpe  Ijpshte  Cithara,  anb  tons  fprflf  founbe  of  Appollin,  as 

* tfje  Grekcs  tocnc;  anb  tljc  harpe  is  like  ro  a mannpS  brrRc,  foe 
‘ Iphe  topic  a a the  bopre  eompth  of  tbc  beetle,  foo  the  notes  comcth  of 

* the  harpe,  anb  hath  rticrfore  that  name  Cithara,  for  tljr  brrfie  is 
‘ caliptb  Thorica  thicariuz.  5tnb  aftertoarbr  fomc  anb  fome.  + tame 

* fortlj  mnnp  maitcrc  inflrumentes  therof,  anb  fjabbe  that  name  Ci- 

* thara,  as  the  harpe,  nnb  fatotrp,  anb  other  fuche. 

‘ 3tnb  fome  ben  fourc  corncrbe,  anb  fome  thre  tornrrbe;  the 
‘ flrpiifffja  ben  manp,  anb  fprcpall  mattcre  therof  is  bpuerfe. 

‘ a?tn  in  olbe  tpme  callpb  the  harpe  Fidicula,  nnb  alfo  Fidicen, 
‘ for  tfjc  OrpnfffO  therof  artorbpth  no  toelf  as  fome  men  aeeorbpth  in 
‘ ftp  t-  2lnb  the  harpe  hab  feuen  flrpngcS.  anb  foo  Virgil  fapth  Hbro 
‘ feptimo.  Of  fotonc  ben  feuen  Diferimina  f of  bops,  anb  ben  as  the 

* nertc  flrpngc  therto.  “Sub  ffrpngrs  ben  fcucit,  for  the  fiftieth  allc 
‘ the  note.  Other  for  hettrn  fotonptl)  in  feuen  mcupngO-  3t  flrpngc 
‘ hPffhre  Corda,  anb  hathc  the  fame  name  cf  corbc  the  Ijertt;  for  as 
‘ the  puls  of  the  herte  is  in  the  brrttc,  foo  tljc  pulp  of  tljr  flrpngcs  is 
‘ in  the  harpe.  Mercurius  founbe  up  fprflc  fuche  Arpngcs,  for  he 

* ftrcnpb  fprflc  flrpngrs,  nnb  mabc  them  to  fotonc,  as  Yfyder  fapth- 

■ Che  more  brpe  the  flrpngcs  ben  Orcpncb  the  more  thep  Cbtonr. 

* 3tnb  the  torefle  hpgtjte  Pledtium. 

Dc  Pfalterio. 

* Che  <&atotrn  highre  Pfaltcrium,  anb  hath  that  name  of  Pfallendo, 

* fpngpnge  j foe  the  tonfonnnt  anftorrprf)  ro  the  note  tljerof  in  fpng= 
‘ pngc.  <Che  hflrpe  iS  Iphe  to  the  fatotrp  in  fotonc.  $3ut  this  iS 

* i,  e.  A fieve.  t At  different  times.  J Faith. 

5 ‘ Septem  funt  foni,  feptem  diferimina  vocum.’ 

O o z * the 
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4 tfjc  bpuerfptcc  anb  bifcorbe  bpttocnc  tfjc  fjarpc  anb  tfje  fatotrp ; in 
4 tfjc  fatotrp  ip  an  fjolotoc  tret,  anb  of  tfjat  fame  tree  tfje  fotone 
4 tomptf)  uptoatbc,  anb  ttjc  ffrpngcp  ben  fmptte  bountoatbe,  anb  foton= 

* ptfj  uptoatbc ; anb  in  tfje  fjarpe  tfjc  fjoIotouclTc  of  tfjc  tre  ip  bpnctfje. 
4 <arfjc  Hcbrewes  callptfj  tfjc  fatotrp  Decacordes,  an  inftrument  fjauc 
4 ingc  ten  ffnngrp,  bp  numbre  of  tfjc  ten  fjcffctf  oc  commaunbrmentcp. 
4 j&tringrp  foe  tfje  fatotrp  ben  betle  mabe  of  laton,  ot  ellep  tfjofc  ben 
i goobe  tfjat  ben  mabe  of  fpluec. 

De  Lira. 

4 Lira  fjntfj  tgat  name  of  bpuerfptcc  of  fotoitc ; fot  tfjc  Lira  gcuctfj 
4 bpueefe  fotoncp,  ap  Ifydcr  Captfj.  2lnb  Come  people  fuppofe  tfjat 

* Mercurius  fprfie  founbe  up  tfji^t  inftrument  Lira  in  tljip  totfe.  <Cf>e 
4 riber  Nylus  toap  flotorn  anb  atpfen,  anb  aftettoatb  toap  aualpb  anb 
4 toptfjbratocn  apen  in  to  fji*f  ptopre  cfjannelle.  31  nb  Icftc  iit  tfjc  fclbc 

* manp  bpucrfc  beeffpp,  anb  alfo  a fnapilc ; anb  tofjan  tfjc  fnaplle  toap 
4 roftpb  tfje  fpnctocp  left,  anb  tocre  ftrepneb  in  tfjc  fnapllcp  fjouGr. 
4 3lnb  Mercurius  fmotc  tfjc  fpnctocp,  anb  of  tfjcpm  came  a fotone. 
» stub  Mercurius  mabe  a Lira  to  tfje  IphnffTc  of  tfjc  fnapllcp  fjoufc, 
4 anb  gate  tfjc  fame  Lira  to  one  tljat  toap  nampb  Orpheus,  tofjicfjc 

* toap  moofi  brfp  abotottc  fuel)  tfjingep ; anb  fo  it  toap  fapb  that  bp 
4 tfjc  Cam*  traftc,  not  oonlp  tonlbc  beeftpp  btctoc  to  fonge  anb  mcfo= 
4 bpc,  but  inorcoucr  floncp  anb  alfo  toobep.  3Enb  fpngeep  in  faWcp 
‘ bon  meant  tfjat  tfjpp  forfapb  inftrument  Lira  ip  fettc  among*  ftcrrrp 
4 foe  foue  of  ftubp  anb  pranfpngc  of  fong,  ap  Ifydcr  faptlj. 

De  Cymbalis. 

4 Cymbales  ben  infftumenfcp  of  nutfpft,  nttb  ben  fmpttc  togiber, 
4 anb  fotonetf)  anb  rpngctf)  *. 

De  Siflro. 

4 Sirtrum  ip  an  inftrument  of  mufpb,  anb  fjarfj  tfje  name  of  a labp 
4 tfjat  firfle  brought  it  up  ; for  it  ip  proucb  tfjat  Ifis,  queue  of  Egypte, 
4 toap  tfjc  firft  fpnbcr  of  Siftrum : anb  Juuenalis  fprftptf)  tfjerof  anb 
4 faptfj,  Ifis  ct  irato  feriat  mea  lumina  fiflro.  3Cnb  topmmen  ufprfj 

* Addition  of  Batman.  1 Comparted  like  a lioopcj  on  tlie  upper  compartc,  under  a 

* certain  holownes  hangeth  halfe  belts  fire  or  feaven.’ 
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tljiP  inffrumcnt,  for  a tooman  toap  rftc  turtle  fnnbcr  tfjccof-  <Cf)cr- 
4 fore  among  the  Amazones  tfjc  fjoBe  of  topmmcn  i.3  callpb  to  baraplle 
'*  toith  tf )t  inflrumcnt  Siftrutn  *. 

De  Tintinabulo. 

* Tintinabuluz  ig  a belle,  otljfc  ail  Campernole;  anb  fjaih  ttje 
« name  of  Tiniendo,  tpnhlpnge  or  rpn  gunge.  56  belle  fjatlje  tljip 
4 proprutc,  rfjar  tofiule  fie  prouffpteth  to  other  in  fototiingc,  f)e  ig  tbaU 
4 tub  oftc  bp  fmptpnge.  €fjpfe  inflrutnentep,  anb  manp  otljcc  fcruutlj 
‘ to  mufph  that  rrcarptfj  of  bopfe  anb  of  fotonrp,  anb  htiotoctfj  neuer; 

* tfjcfcfrt  bufpofptpon  of  hpnblp  tfjpngcp,  anb  proportpon  of  nombrep, 

4 ag  Boicius  faptb;  anb  ferrptfi  enfompfe  of  tfje  noiiibre  of  ttoclue  in 
4 tomparpfon  to  fpjrc,  anb  to  other  nombrep  tljat  ben  buttornc,  anb 
4 fbutf)  in  tfjiP  topfe.  I!?ere  toe  fpnbeth  all  tfjc  actorbrp  of  mufph, 
4 from  epgfjtc  to  fore,  npne  to  ttoclue,  mahpth  tfjc  proportpon  Sefqui- 
4 tercia,  anb  ntnhpth  togpbet  the  tonfonantp  Dyapentc ; anb  ttoclue 
4 to  fpre  mnhptf)  botobk  proportpon,  anb  fpngptf)  tfjc  attorbe  Dya- 
4 pafon.  <2pgfjtc  to  npne  in  eomparpfott  ben  mrane,  anb  mnhptf) 
4 Epogdonus,  tobptfj  ip  callpb  Tonus  in  melobp  of  mufph,  anb  ig 
4 tomin  mefure  of  alle  tfje  fotonep.  96 nb  Too  it  ig  too  uubertfonbe  that 
4 bpttocnc  Dyatefleron  anb  Dyapente  tonup  ig  bpucrfptc  of  arcorbep; 

* ag  bpttocne  tfjc  proportponp  Sexquitercia  anb  Sexquialtera  oonlp 

* Epogdolis  ip  bpucrfptc,  hue  ufque  Boicius  in  fecundo  Arfmetrice  * 
4 capitulo  ultimo. 

56nb  tfje  melobpe  of  mufph  ig  nempnpb  anb  callpb  bp  namrp  of  tfje 

* nombrep.  Dyatefleron,  Dyapente,  anb  Dyapafon  jjauc  namcp  of 
4 tfje  nombrep  tofjpcfje  pretebetfj  anb  gootlj  toforc  in  tfjc  begpnitpnge  of 
4 tfjofe  fapb  namcp.  96nb  tfje  proportpon  of  tfjepr  fotonrp  ip  founbe 
4 anb  fjab  in  tfjofe  fame  nombrep,  anb  ip  not  founbe,  notfjee  fjab,  in 
4 none  other  nombrep. 

4 for  pe  ffjafi  unberffonbe  tfjnt  the  fotone  anb  the  attorbe  in  Dyapa- 

* pafon,  ip  of  proportpon  of  the  botoblc  nombre;  anb  the  melobpe  of 
4 Dyatefleron  booth  tome  of  Epitrica  collimie  that  ig  Sexquitercia 
4 proporcio,  *************** 

* Addition  of  Batman.  ‘ An  inftruraent  like  a horn,  ufed  is  battaile  in.  fteed  of  a 

* trumpet,  alfo  a brazen  timbrell.’ 
f Arithmetic. 
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Quid  fit  numerus  fexquialterus. 

* Cfie  nomfire  Sexquialtcrus  contepnetfi  otljcr  fialfe  tfie  IefTe  nomfire, 

* ap  tfirc  contepnetfi  tltcpnc  anti  tfie  finite  bcalc  of  (too,  tfi.it  id  one : 

‘ fo  npitc  contepnetfi  fnre  anti  tfie  fialfe  beak,  tfiar  ij g tfite.  3tnb  fo 
‘ t indue  to  cpgfite,  aitb  fpfrene  to  ten,  anb  fo  of  otfiee.  Cfiifc  toorbep 

* lien  in  tficmfdfc  beepe  anb  full  mp&ph,  berh  to  unbcrflonbungc.  SSut 
‘ to  tfitm  tfiat  ficn  inpfe  anb  eunnpng  in  arfmetrih  anb  in  mufph, 

* tfiep  lien  more  tlctet  tfian  motfic  Ipgfitc ; anb  ficn  berhe  anb  allc  un= 

* hnoinen  to  tfiem  tofipefie  fien  uncttnnpnge,  anb  fiaue  no  ullage  in  arf= 

‘ metrift.  Cficrfcre  fie  tfiat  tnoli  fiuoinc  tfie  forfapbc  toorbep  anb  pro: 

* portponp  of  nomfirep  of  bopp  anb  fotottrp,  ffiail  not  bpfppfie  to  aphe 

* eounfepllc,  anb  to  btfprc  to  fiaue  hnotolcgc  6p  tfiofe  infipefie  ficn 

* topfer,  anb  tfiat  fiaue  more  eunnpng  in  gemetrp  anb  in  mufph.  Xnb 

* Ifyder  Gaprfi  tfiat  in  termep  anb  figurep  anb  accorbep  of  mufph  ip  fo 

* grete,  tfiat  tfie  fdfe  man  Donbetfi  not  petfpgfitc  tficrc  initfioute,  foe 
' pctfpgfite  mufph  compreficnbptfi  aiic  tfipngep.  5£ifo  reuolue  anb 

* ronfpbre  fiecof  in  tfip  minbe,  tfiat  mufph  anb  armonpe  unpetfi  anb 

* attotbptfi  bpuerfe  tfipngep  anb  contrarp ; anb  mohptfi  tfie  fine  fotone 

* to  aecotbc  inptfi  tfie  lotne,  anb  tfie  lotne  inptfi  tfie  fipgfie  5 anb  ac= 
‘ eorbptfi  contrarp  tonllcp  anb  befprep,  anb  rcfrcpnpitfi  anb  abatptfi 
‘ inteneponp  anb  tfiougfitep,  anb  amenbptfi  anb  tomfoetptfi  fefile  topttep 
‘ of  fdnugc,  anb  crpetfi  ttamdp,  anb  inarnptfi  up  of  tfie  unptce  of  tfie 
' ejeemplat  of  45ob  in  rontcarp  toerhpngep ; anb  bpuerflp  mnnifettctfi 

* anb  ffictoctfi  tfiat  ertfilp  tfipngep  map  fie  jonneb  in  accorbe  to  ficurnlp 

* tfipngep ; anb  taufetft  anb  mahetfi  glabbe  anb  jopful  fiertep,  more 
' glabbe  anb  jopful,  anb  forp  fiertep  anb  clengc,  more  forp  anb  denge : 
‘ for  ap  Auflin  faptfi  fip  a preup  anb  feerett  Iphncffe  of  proprpte  of 
‘ tfie  foule  anb  of  armonpe,  mdobpc  eonfouemptfi  itftlfe  to  tfie  nfFrc- 
‘ rnonp  anb  befirep  of  tfie  foule.  3Enb  tficrlorc  aurtorep  meanptfi  tfiat 
1 inlirumentep  of  mufph  mahntfi  tfie  glabbe  more  glabbe,  anb  tfie  forp 
' more  forp.  jffohc  otfier  proprpterp  of  armonpe  toforc  in  tfiip  fame 

* fiofte,  toficreap  otfier  toorCep  of  Ifyder  ben  rrficrrpbanb  fpohen  of.’ 
To  this  brief  but  very  curious  difeourfe  of  Bartholotnseus,  his  edi- 
tor Batman  has  added  a fupplement,  containing  his  own  fentiments 
and  thofe  of  fundry  other  writers  on  the  fubjcdl.  This  fupplement 
may  be  confidercd  as  a commentary  on  his  author,  but  is  too  long  to 
be  here  infected. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  foregoing  extradt  may  well  be  confidered  as  a fupplement  to 
the  feveral  traits  contained  in  the  Cotton  manufcript  and  that 
of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs,  of  the  contents  whereof  a copious  relation 
lias  herein  before  been  given ; forafmuch  as  thefe  treat  in  gene- 
ral on  the  nature  of  the  confonances,  the  rudiments  of  long,  the 
Cantus  Gregorianus,  and  its  application  to  the  choral  offices,  the 
Cantus  Menfurabilis,  and  the  precepts  of  extemporary  defcant, 
and  this  of  Bartholomteus  contains  fuch  a particular  account  of  the 
various  inllruments  in  ufe  at  the  time  of  writing  it,  which,  to  mention 
it  again,  was  about  the  year  1366,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  feck  for 
in  any  manufcript  or  printed  book  of  equal  antiquity,  as  yet  known  to 
be  extant. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  inventors 
of  the  feveral  inftruments  deferibed  by  him,  Bartholomseus  feems  to 
have  founded  his  opinion  on  vulgar  tradition  ; and  indeed  in  fome 
refpedts  he  is  contradidled  by  authors  whofe  good  fortune  it  was  to 
live  in  more  enlightened  times,  and  from  whofe  tellimony  there  caa 
lie  no  appeal.  But  rcje&ing  his  relation  as  fabulous  in  this  refpedt, 
enough  will  be  left  in  this  little  work  of  his  to  engage  the  attention 
of  a curious  enquirer  into  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of  mufic  j as  it  is 
from  fuch  accounts  as  this  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  efti- 
mate  of  the  Hate  of  mulical  practice  at  any  given  period. 

The  feveral  del’criptions  given  by  this  author  of  the  ancient  trum- 
pet made  of  a Horn,  or  of  a Tree  ; of  the  Tibia,  formed  of  the  leg- 
bone  of  a hart  j as  alfo  of  the  Fiflula,  feem  to  refer  to  the  practice  of 
the  Hebrews  and  ancient  Greeks ; but  nothing  can  be  lei's  artificial 
than  the  Sambuca,  a kind  of  pipe,  made,  as  he  relates,  of  the  branch 
of  an  Elder  Tree;  or  that  other  inftrument  deferibed  by  him  in  the 
chapter  De  Symphonia,  made  of  an  * holowe  tree,  clofyd  in  lether 
* in  eyther  lyde,  whych  mynftrallcs  betyth  wyth  ftyckes;’  or  of  the 
Tympanum,  ' layed  ftreyghte  to  the  tree,  in  ffiape  as  a fyue,  hauing 
* halfe  a tabour  and  halfe  a fymphony  and  which  * being  beten 
• with  a Aycke,  makyth  the  better  melodic  yf  there  is  a pype  ther- 
‘ wyth.' 
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Thefe,  and  other  particulars  remarkable  in  the  above-mentionedi 
trafl  of  Bartholomaeus,  befpeak,  as  ftrongly  as  words  can  do,  the 
very  low  and  abjedl  ftateof  inftrumental  mufic  in  his  time;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  proofs  contained  in  other  authors,  that  the  organ,  the 
harp,  the  lute,  and  other  inftruments  of  a more  elegant  ftru&urc 
were  in  ufe  at  that  time,  would  induce  a fufpicion  that  inftrumental 
mufic  was  then  fcarcely  known.  But  to  what  degrees  of  improver 
ment  thefe  rude  eflays  towards  the  eftablilhment  of  an  inftrumental. 
practice  were  carried  in  the  fpacc  of  about  fourfeore  years,  may  be 
collefted  from  the  Liber  Niger  Domus  Regis,  before  cited,  in  which 
is  contained  an  account  of  the  leveral  muficians  retained  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  as  well  for  his  private  amufement,  as  for  the  fervice  of  his 
chapel,  with  their  duties.  Batman,  in  the  additions  made  by  him, 
feems  to  have  difeharged,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  duty  of  a comr 
mentator : and  has  given  fuch  an  eulogium  on  the  fcience  of 
mufic  as  might  be  expedled  from  a man  of 'great  reading  and  little 
lkill,  and  fuch  the  author  appears  to  have  been.  The  account  of  the 
houlhold  eftabliihment  of  Edward  IV,  above-mentioned,  is  containr 
ed  in  the  following  words. 

* Minstrelles  thirteene,  therof  one  is  uiirger,  which  direfletfit. 

* them  all  feftyvall  dayes  in  their  ftatyones  of  blowings  and  pypyngs 

* to  fuch  offyccs  as  the  offyeeres  might  be  warned  to  prepare  for  the 

* king’s  meats  and  foupers  j to  be  more  redyere  in  all  fervices  and 

* due  tyme } and  all  thes  fytyng  in  the  hall  together,  wherof  fome 
‘ be  trompets,  fome  with  the  ihalmes  and  fmalle  pypes,  and  fome  are 

* ftrange  mene  coming  to  this  court  at  fyve  feaftes  of  the  year,  and, 

* then  take  their  wages  of  houihold  after  iiij.  d.  ob.  by  daye,  after  as 

* they  have  byne  prefentc  in  courte  *,  and  then  to  avoyd  aftere  the 

* rfext  morrowe  aftere  the  feafte,  befydes  theare  other  rewards  yearly 

* in  the  king's  exchequer,  and  clothinge  with  the  houfeholde,  win-. 

* tere  and  fomere  for  eiche  of  them  xxs.  and  they  take  nightelye 

* amongefte  them  all  iiij  galanes  ale ; and  for  wintere  feafone  thre 
‘ candles  waxe,  vj  candles  pich,  iiij  talcfheids*  j lodging  fuffytyente 
‘ by  the  herbengere  for  them  and  theire  horfes  nightelye  to  the 

* courte.  Aulfo  hauing  into  courte  ij  feruants  to  bear  their  trompets, 

* pypes,  and  other  inftruments,  and  torche  for  wintere  nightes 

i9  i.  e.  According  to  the  time,  &c. 
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* whilefl  they  blowe  to  fuppore  of  the  chaundry ; and  alway  two  of 

* thes  perfones  to  contynewe  ftylle  in  courte  at  wages  by  the  cheque 

* rolle  whiles  they  be  prefente  iiij.  ob.  dayly,  to  warne  the  king's 

* ridynge  houfhold  when  he  goethe  to  horfbacke  as  oft  as  it  /hall  re*. 

* quire,  and  that  his  houfhold  meny  maye  followe  the  more  redyere 

* aftere  by  the  blowinge  of  their  trompets.  Yf  any  of  thes  two  min* 

* ftrelles  be  lete  bloode  in  courte,  he  taketh  two  loves,  ij  meffe  of 

* greate  meate,  one  galone  ale.  They  part  not  at  no  tyme  with  the 

* rewards  given  to  the  houfhold.  Alfo  when  it  pleafethe  the  kinge 

* to  have  ij  tnynfhrclles  continuinge  in  courte,  they  will  Hot  in  no 

* wife  that  thes  minftrelles  be  fo  famylliere  to  afke  rewards. 

* A wayte,  that  nightely  from  Mychelmas  to  Shreve  Thorfdaye 
*•  pipethe  watche  within  this  courte  fowere  tymes  j in  the  fomere 
*■  nightes  iij  tymes,  and  makethe  Bon  Gayte  at  every  chambers, 

* doare  and  offyee,  as  well  for  feare  of  pyckcres  and  pillers.  He  eat* 

* ethe  in  the  halle  with  mynftrellcs,  and  takethe  lyverey  at  nigbte  a 

* Ioffe,  a galone  of  alle,  and  for  fbmere  nights  ij  candles  pich,  a 
*■  bufhel  of  coles  j and  for  wintere  nights  halfe  a loafe  of  bread,  a 

* galon  of  ale,  iiij  candles  piche,  a bufhel  coles  j daylye  whilfle  he 

* is  prefente  in  courte  for  his  wages  in  cheque  roale  allowed  iiij.  d.  ob. 
‘ or  elfe  iij.  d.  by  the  diferesfhon  of  the  fteuarde  and  trefforore,  and 

* that  aftere  his  cominge  and  deferuinge  -f- : alfo  cloathinge  with  the 

* houfhold  yeomen  or  mynffrelles  lyke  to  the  wages  that  he  takethe  j 
*■  and  he  be  fycke  he  taketh  twoe  loves,  ij  meffe  of  great  meate,  one 
4 gallon  ale.  Alfo  he  partethe  with  the  houfholde  of  general  gyfts-, 
*•  and  hathe  his  beddinge  carried  by  the  comptrolleres  affygment ; 
*■  and  under  this  yeoman  to  be  a groome  waterc.  Yf  he  can  excufe 

* the  yeoman  in  his  abfence,  then  he  takethe  rewarde,  clotheinge, 

‘ meat,  and  all  other  things  lyke  to  other  grooms  of  houfhold. 

• Talshjdi  or  Talwood  [TVliatura]  is  firewood  cleft  am)  cut  into  billets  of  a certain 
length.  By  a (latutc  of  7 Edw.  VI.  cap.  7.  every  Talfhiilc  marked  j,  being  round-bo- 
died, (lull  contain  fuctccn  inches  of  aflize  in  compafs,  &c.  Cowel,  in  voce. 

By.  the  book  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland’s  houfhold  efUblifliment  it  appears  that  the 
lireries  of  wood  were  of  fo  many  SbiJti  for  each  room,  and  of  to  many  faggots  for  brewing- 
and  baking. 

The  diltinflion  feems  to  have  confided  in  this,  that  Tal  (hides  or  Talcfheides  were  the 
larger  timber,  fplit  and  cut  into  a proper  length  for  burning  upon  hearths  in  the  apartment*. 
And  that  faggots  were  made,  as  they  now  are,  of  the  lops  and  branches  of  the-treea. 

Tat  or  tait  profiled  to  (hides  or  fheides,  perhaps  is  derived  from  the  French  word  taille,  cut. 
t i.  e.  According  to  hi*  attendance  and  defertt.  The  word  afltr  is  here  to  be  taken  in 
the  fenfe  above  given  of  it. 

6 * Alfo 
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« AHo  this  yeoman-waigbte,  at  the  making  of  knightes  of  the  Bathe, 

* for  his  attendance  upon  them  by  nighte-time,  in  watchinge  in  the 

* chappelle,  hathe  to  his  fee  all  the  watchinge-clothing  that  the 
4 knight  (hall  wear  uppon  him. 

4 Deane  of  the  chappelle,  caled  the  king's  Chcefe  Chaplene, 
4 fyttinge  in  the  hall,  and  ferved  after  a barrone  fervice,  begynninge 

* the  chappeil  bourd,  havinge  one  chappelcne,  and  one  gentleman 
4 eatyinge  in  the  halle,  and  lyuerey  to  his  chambere  for  all  daye  and 

* nighte  iij  loaves,  ij  mefle  of  great  roeatc,  a picher  of  wyne,  two 

* gallones  of  ale  ; and  for  wintere  feafonc  one  torchc,  one  picher,  ij 

* candles  waxe,  iij  candles  pich,  iij  talelheids,  lyttcre,  and  rufhcs  all 

* the  year  of  the  ferjante  udier  of  the  hall  and  chambere,  and  the 

* dutyes  of  the  king’s  charges ; and  all  the  offerings  of  wexe  in  Can- 
4 dlemas-daye  of  the  hole  houfliolde  by  the  king’s  gyffe,  with  the 
4 fees  of  the  beene  fat  uppe  in  the  feades  of  the  yeare  when  it  is 

* brente  into  a fhafmonde.  Alfo  this  deane  is  yearly  clothing  with 
4 the  houfhold  for  winter  and  fomere,  or  elfe  in  moneyes  of  the 
4 comptyng-houfe  viij  markes,  and  carradge  for  his  competente 
4 hernes  in  the  offyce  of  uefteryc,  by  ouerfyght  of  the  comptrolcre, 
4 and  keepynge  in  all  within  this  courtc  iiij  perfones  j and  when 
4 himfelf  is  out  of  court  his  chamberlene  eatethe  with  the  chambcr- 
4 lencs  in  the  halle.  The  deane  come  agayne,  he  mud  have  lodginge 
4 fuffytyente  for  his  horfes  by  the  herbenger,  and  for  his  other  fer* 

* uants  in  the  toune  or  contrey  j alfo  he  hathe  all  the  fwoards  that 
4 all  the  knights  of  the  Bathe  offere  to  Gode  in  the  king’s  chapelle, 
4 as  ofte  as  any  (hall  be  made.  This  dean  is  curate  of  confesfhon  of 
4 houfhold. 

«*  **  * * * • « 

4 This  deane  hath  all  correftyones  of  chappelmcn,  in  moribus  et 
4 fcientia;  except  in  fome  cafes  to  the  duard  and  comptyng-houfe  j 
4 he  nor  non  of  the  chappeil  partethe  with  the  houfhold  of  noe  ge- 
4 nerall  gyffs  excepte  uedirc. 

4 Chaplenes,  and  clerkes  of  the  chappelle  xxiiij.  by  the 
4 deane’s  eledttyone  ordenomenatyone,  endowed  with  uirtues  morrolle 
4 andfpecikatyue.asof  the  mufcke, 44  fhewinge  in  defcante,  clean  uoy- 
44  ced,  well  relefhed  and  pronounfyngc.  Eloquent  in  rcadinge,  fuffyty- 
44  ente  in  organes  play  inge,”  and  modediall  in  all  other  hauour,  fy  ttyngc 
4 in  the  hall  togethere  at  the  deane’s  boarde,  alfo  lodginge  togetherc 

4 within 
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* within  the  courte  in  one  chambcre,  or  elfe  nighe  thertoo.  And  euery 

* eiche  of  them  bcinge  in  courte,  for  his  dayly  wages  allowed  in  the 

* cheque  rolle,  vii.  ob.  And  for  euery  eiche  of  them  clothinge  in  win- 

* terc  and  fomere,  or  elfe  of  the  compty  ng-houfe  xs.  and  lyuery  to  their 

* chamberes  nightely  amongfle  them  all  ii  loves  of  breade,  j picher  of 

* wyne,  vj  gallones  of  ale.  And  for  wintere  lyuery  from  Alhollon- 

* tyde  till  Eflere,  amongeft  them  all  ij  candles  waxe,  xij  candles 

* pich,  viii  talfheids.  Thei  parte  not  with  any  tythes  of  houfehold 

* at  noe  tyme,  but  yf  it  be  given  unto  the  chappelle  alone.  Alfo 

* they  pay  for  their  carriadge  of  beddingc  and  harnefle,  taking  all 

* the  year  for  their  chambcre,  lyttere  and  rufhes  of  the  ferjantc 

* uflier  of  the  hall ; and  hauinge  into  this  courte  for  every  eiche  of 

* thefc  chaplencs,  being  preefte,  one  fervante ; and  for  euery  twoe 
‘ gentlemen  clerkes  of  the  chappelle,  one  honefte  feruante,  and  Iy- 

* uerye  fuffytyente  for  their  horfes  and  their  feruantes  nighe  to  the 

* towne.  The  king's  good  grace  auauncethe  thes  people  by  pre- 

* bends  churches  of  his  patremonye,  or  by  his  highnefs  recomenda- 

* torye,  and  other  free  chappelles  or  hofpitalles.  Oore  Lady  Made 

* preeftes  and  the  gofpelleres  are  afligned  by  the  deane  j and  if  any 

* of  thes  be  let  bloode  in  courte,  he  taketh  dayly  ij  loves,  one  me  fie 

* of  great  meate,  one  mefle  of  rofte,  one  galone  of  ale  : and  when 

* the  chappelle  fyng  mattenes  ouer  nighte,  called  Black  Mattynes, 

* then  they  have  allowed  fpice  and  wine. 

• Yeomen  of  the  chappelle,  twoe,  caledPifteleres  *,  growinge 

* from  thechilreneof  the  chappelle  by  fucceflyone  of  age;  and  aftcre 

* the  change  of  their  uoyfes,  and  by  the  deane’s  denomenatyon,  and 

* after  theire  conninge  and  uirtue  : thes  twoe  yeomen  catynge  in  the 

* halle  at  the  chapelle  board,  take  dayly  when  they  be  prefente  in 

* court  abyding  the  nighte,  for  their  wages  alowed  in  the  cheque 

* roles  iij.  d.  and  clothinge  playne  with  the  yeomen  of  houihold, 

* and  carryadge  for  their  competente  beddynge  with  the  children  of 

* the  chappelle  ; or  elfe  eiche  of  them  at  rewarde  liij.  s.  iiij.  d.  by 

* the  yeare,  aftcre  the  diferefyon  of  ftuard  and  treforore. 

• Children  of  the  chappelle  viij,  founden  by  the  king’s  priuie 

* cofferes  for  all  that  longethe  to  their  apperelle  by  the  hands  and  over- 

• Epiftellers,  readers  of  the  epiftlcs.  We  read  alio  of  Gofpcllers  in  ibis  and  other 
chapel  eftabliihments. 

8 ‘ fyghtc 
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* fyghte  of  the  deanc,  or  by  the  Mafter  of  Songe  afllgned  to  teache 

* them,  which  maftere  is  appointed  by  the  deane,  chofen  one  of  the 
‘ nomber  of  the  felowfhipe  of  chappelle  after  rehearfed,  and  to  drawe 
‘ them  to  other  fchooles  after  the  form  of  Sacotte  *,  as  well  as  in  Songe 
‘ in  Orgaines  and  other.  Thes  childrenc  cate  in  the  hall  dayly  at 

* the  chappell  boarde,  nexte  the  ycomane  oF ueftcry  j taking  amongefte 

* them  for  lyuerye  daylye  for  brekefafte  and  all  nighte,  two  loves, 

* one  mefle  of  great  meate,  ij  galones  ale  j and  for  wintere  feafone  iiij 

* candles  piche,  iij  talfheids,  and  lyttere  for  their  pallets  of  the  ferjante 

* uflicr,  and  carryadge  of  the  king's  cofte  for  die  competcnte  beddynge 

* by  the  ouerfyghte  of  the  comptrollere.  And  amongefte  them  all 

* to  haue  one  feruante  into  the  court  to  truffc  and  bear  their  harnelfe 

* and  lyuercy  in  court.  And  that  day  the  king’s  chapelle  remoueth 

* euery  of  thes  children  then  prefent  receaueth  iiij.  d.  at  the  green 

* clothe  of  the  comptyng-houfe  for  horfliire  dayly,  as  long  as  they  be 

* jurneinge.  And  when  any  of  thefe  children  comene  to  xviij  yeares 

* of  age,  and  their  uoyces  change,  ne  cannot  be  preferred  in  this 

* chapelle,  the  nombere  being  full,  then  yf  they  will  aflente  “ the 
° kinge  affyncthe  them  to  a colledge  or  Oxeford  or  Cambridge  of 
“ his  foundatione,  there  to  be  at  fynding  and  ftudye  bothe  fuffyty- 
“ ently,  tylle  the  kinge  may  otherwife  aduaunfe  them  -J-. 

‘ Clerke  of  the  kino’s  ctosETE  keepethe  the  fluff  of  the  clo- 

* fete,  arrayeng  and  makinge  redye  the  aulteres,  takinge  npe  the  tra- 

* uerfe,  bering  the  cufhones  and  carpetts,  and  fytethe  all  other  things 

* neceffaryc  therto.  He  helpethe  the  chaplenes  to  faye  maffe;  and  yf 

* the  darks  lefe  torche,  tapore,  mortcre  of  waxe  J,  or  fuch  other  go- 

* inge  of  the  treforore  of  houfliold,  his  charge  in  any  parte,  then  he 

* to  anfwere  thearfore  as  the  judges  of  the  green  clothe  will  awarde. 

* Alfo  he  eatethe  in  the  hall  with  the  ferjante  of  the  ueflery  by  the 

* chappelle,  and  takinge  for  his  lyuerye  at  nighte  a galone  ale,  and 

* for  wintere  lyuereye  ij  candles  piche,  a talefheid,  rufhes  for  the 


• Of  this  word  no  explanation  is  given  bv  any  of  the  lexicographers. 

+ This  feems  to  be  a more  formal  cfbblimmem  of  the  kind  than  any  that  we  know  of 
in  thefe  times  or  before,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  founded  in  ancient  ufage  ; for  wc  have 
it  from  Selden  that  it  was  the  old  way  • when  the  king  had  his  houfe,  there  were  canons 
* to  fing  fcrvice  in  his  chapel;’  foat  Wcftminfter,  in  St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  where  the 
houfe  of  commons  (its;  from  which  canons  the  ftreet  called  Canon-row  has  its  name. 
Table-Talk,  tit.  King  of  England,  § 4. 

t Mon  ter  a Mortarium,  a light  or  taper  fet  in  churchy,  to  burn  poffibly  over  the 
graves  or  (brines  of  the  dead.  Cowd. 

* cloffctc, 
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* cloffete,  and  lytere  for  his  bede,  of  the  ferjante  ufhere ; and  dayly 
‘ for  his  wages  in  courte  by  the  cheque  roule  iij.  d.  ob.  and  clothing 

* for  wintere  and  fomere  with  the  houfeholde,  or  elfe  xx  s.  and  at 

* euery  eiche  of  the  iiij  fcafts  in  the  year  reccauinge  of  the  great  fpi- 
‘ eery  a towelle  of  worke,  contayning  iiij  clles,  for  the  king's  houfe- 
‘ Iynge»  an^  that  is  the  clerk’s  fee  anon  the  king  is  houfled.  He 
‘ partethe  not  with  the  gyfts  of  houfhold,  but  and  he  be  fyeke  in 

* courte,  he  taketh  ij  loves,  j meffe  of  great  mette,  one  galone  ale, 

* and  lyucrcy  of  the  herbengcre  ; and  for  the  cariage  of  the  clol’ete  is 
‘ aflyned  one  fornptcr  horfe,  and  one  fomptere  man,  of  the  treforores 

* charge,  by  the  comptrollorc  his  ouerlyghtc  j the  chambcrlene  is 
‘ this  dark's  auditore  and  appofore  *. 

* Master  of  the  gramere  schole,  “ quem  neceflarium  eft  in 
“ poeta,  atquc  in  regulis  politivc  gramaticc  expeditum  fore,  quibus  au- 
“ diencium  animos  cum  diligentia  inftruit  ac  infermet.”  The  king’s 

* henxemene  the  children  of  the  chappelle  aftere  they  cane  their  def- 

* cante,  the  darks  of  the  Armoryej- with  other  mene  and  childrene  of 
‘ the  courte,  difpofed  to  learn  in  this  fyence;  which  maftcr  amongeyf 

* he  be  preefte,  mufte  fynge  our  Lady  Maffe  in  the  king’s  chappelle, 

* or  elfe  amonge  to  readc  the  gofpell,  and  to  be  at  the  greate  pro- 

* ceflyone  ; this  to  bee  by  the  deanc’s  aftygnacyone  ; takinge  his 

* meate  in  the  halle,  and  lyuereye  at  nighte  a galone  of  ale;  and  for 

* wintere  lyuereye  one  candle  pich,  a taleflieid,  or  one  faggote;  and 

* for  his  dayly  wages  allowed  in  the  cheque  role,  whileft  he  is  pre- 

* fente  in  courte,  iiij.  d.  ob.  and  clothinge  with  the  houlholde  for 

* winter  and  fomere,  or  elfe  xx.  s.  cariage  for  his  competente  bed- 

* dyngc  and  bokes  with  the  childrene  of  the  chapelle,  by  comptrole- 

* mente,  not  partynge  with  noe  gyftcs  of  houftiolde,  but  abydinge 

* the  king’s  auauncement  after  his  demerits;  and  lyuerye  for  his 

* horfes  by  the  king’s  herbengcre ; and  -to  haue  in  his  court  one  ho- 

* nefteferuante^;.' 

• The  word  appefer  figniCes  an  examiner.  In  the  court  of  Exchequer  is  an  rifTiccr  cal* 
Jc  d the  foreign  appofor.  Cowel  in  art.  In  the  oflice  of  coniirm.ition,  in  the  firft  liturgy 
of  Edw.  V I.  the  rubric  directs  the  bithop,  or  fuch  as  he  lliall  appoint,  to  apfefe  the  child : 
and  anciently  a bidiop's  examining  chaplain  was  called  the  bifliop's  fo/cr. 

t i.  c.  Almonry. 

% Vide  Catal,  Libror.  MSS.  Biblioth.  Hath  Numb.  293. 
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Of  minftrels  in  general,  and  of  the  nature  of  their  employment, 
an  account  has  already  been  given,  as  alfo  of  the  method  pradtifed  to 
keep  up  a fuccefiion  of  them  in  the  king’s  palace.  By  the  above  pro- 
vifion  it  appears  that  the  minftrel’s  was  not  altogether  a vagabond 
profeffion  ; but  many  of  thofe  that  followed  it  were  retainers  to  the 
court,  and  feem  to  have  been  no  other  than  muficians,  players  on 
inftruments  of  divers  kinds.  Dr.  Percy,  in  his  Reliques  of  ancient 
Englilh  Poetry,  has  obliged  the  world  with  an  efiay  on  the  ancient 
Englifli  minftrels,  in  which  he  has  placed  in  one  point  of  view  a 
great  number  of  curious  particulars  that  tend  to  illuftrate  this 
fubjedt. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  order  and  ceconomy  in  the 
families  of  the  ancient  nobility  bore  a very  near  refemblance  to  that 
of  the  royal  houfhold,  of  which  there  cannot  be  clearer  evidence 
than  the  liberal  allowances  for  minftrels ; and  alfo  chapels,  with 
finging-men,  children,  and  proper  officers  for  the  performance  of  di- 
vine fervicc  in  fucli  families.  In  that  of  the  ancient  carls  of  Nor- 
thumberland was  an  exprefs  eftablifhment  for  minftrels,  and  alfo  a 
chapel ; an  account  of  the  the  latter  will  hereafter  be  given  from  the 
houlhold-book  of  Henry  the  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland  ; that  re- 
lating-to  the  minftrels,  contained  in  the  fame  book,  is  as  follows: 

Seft.  V. 

* Of  the  noumbre  of  all  my  lord’s  feruaunts  in  his  chequirroul  daily 

* abidynge  in  his  houfehold. 

******* 

* Mykstrals  iij,  viz.  atabret,  a luyte,  and  a rebecc.’ 

Sedt.  XL1V.  2. 

* Rewardes  to  be  given  to  ftrangers,  as  players,  mynftraills,  or  any 

* other,  &c. 

* Furft,  my  lorde  ufith  and  accuftomyth  to  gyf  to  the  King’s 

* Jugler,  if  he  have  wonc,  when  they  cuftome  to  come  unto  hym 

* yerely,  vi.  s.  viij.  d. 

* Item,  My  lorde  ufith  and  accuftomyth  to  gyf  yerely  to  the  king’s 

* or  queene’s  Barwarde,  if  they  have  one,  when  they  cuftom  to  com 

* unto  hym  yerely, — vj.  s.  viij.  d. 

* Item,  My  lorde  ufith  and  accuftomyth  to  gyfe  yerly  to  every  erlis 

* Mynstrelus,  when  they  cuftome  to  come  to  hym  yerely  iij.  s. 

* iiij. 
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* iiij.  d.  And  if  they  come  to  my  lorde  feldome  ones  in  ij  or  iij  ycfes, 

* than  vj.  s.  viij.  d. 

* Item,  My  lorde  ufith  and  accuftomedeth  to  gift  yerely  to  an 

* erls  Mynstrall,  if  he  be  his  fpeciall  lorde,  ffende,  or  kynf- 

* man,  if  they  come  yerely  to  his  lordfchip  And  if  they 

« come  to  my  lord  feldome  ones  in  ij  or  iij  yeares  vj.  s.  viij.  d. 

*••*••* 

* Item.  My  lorde  ufith  and  accuftomyth  to  gyf  yerely  a dooke’s  or 

* erlis  Trumpetts,  if  they  cum  vj  together  to  his  lordlhipp,  viz. 

* if  they  come  yerely  vj.  s.  viij.  d.  And  if  they  come  but  in  ij  or  iij 

* yeres,  than  x.  s. 

* Item,  My  lorde  ufith  and  accuftometh  yerly,  whan  his  lord- 
« fchip  is  at  home,  to  gyf  to  iij  the  kyng's  Shames,  whether 

* they  com  to  my  lorde  yerely  x.  s.' 

Sett.  XLIV.  3. 

* Rewardes  to  his  lordlhip’s  feruaunts,  &c. 

* Item,  My  lord  ufith  and  accullomith  to  gyf  yerly,  when  his 

* lordfchipp  is  at  home,  to  his  mynstraills  that  be  daly  in  his 

* houfhold,  as  his  tabret,  lute,  ande  rebeke,  upon  New  Yeres-day 

* in  the  mornynge,  when  they  doo  play  at  my  lordischambre  doure, 

* for  his  lordfchipe  and  my  lady  xx.  s.  viz.  xiij.  s.  iiij  d.  for  my  lord, 

* and  vj.  s.  viij.  d.  for  my  lady,  if  fche  be  at  my  lords  fyndyngc  and 

* not  at  hir  ovven  ; and  for  playing  at  my  lordis  lone  and  heir  chaum- 

* bre  doure,  the  lord  Percy,  ij.  s.  And  for  playinge  at  the  chaumbre 

* dourcs  of  my  lords  yonger  fonnes,  my  yonge  maifters,  after  viiij.  d. 

* the  pece  for  every  of  them.— xxiij.  s.  iiij.  d.' 

*•***« 

This  eftablilhment,  though  no  older  than  about  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a novel  inftitu- 
tion  j on  the  contrary  it  appears  to  be  a recognition  of  that  rule  and 
order  which  had  been  obferved  in  the  family  for  ages  preceding ; and 
that  minftrcls  were  formerly  perfons  of  fome  confideration,  at  lead  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  may  be  inferred  from  an  inferip- 
tion  ftill  legible  on  a pillar  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Be- 
verley in  Yorklhire.  It  feems  that  to*  the  expence  of  erecting  this 

Q^q  2 fabric 
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fabric  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood 
were  voluntary  contributors  : one  of  the  pillars  that  fupport  it  was 
built  by  the  minftrels,  in  memory  whereof  the  capital  is  decorated 
with  the  figures  of  five  men,  carved  in  ftone,  drefled  in  fiiort  coats-; 
one  of  thefe  bears  in  bis  hand  an  inftrument  of  a rude  form,  but 
fomewhat  rcfcmbling  a lute,  and  under  this  fculpture  are  thefe  words 
in  ancient  characters,  Cfipff  pnllitc  tuatic  tljc  Q^pnffrpIIjtf. 

The  chapel  eftabliihmcnt  of  this  noble  family  was  perhaps  lefs  an- 
cient, and  might  have  been  borrowed  from  that  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  contained  in  the  foregoing  account  of  his  houfhold,  it  was 
neverthelefs  very  noble,  and  will  be  given  in  a fubfequent  part  of 
this  work  *. 

John  of  Dunstable,  focalled  from  the  town  of  that  name  in 
the  county  of  Bedford,  where  he  was  born,  feems  to  have  been  a 
very  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  mufician.  He  flourilhed  about 
the  year  1400.  and  was  the  author  of  a trait  Dc  Menfurabilis  Mufi- 
ca.  Gaffurius,  in  his  Prnitica  Muficse,  lib.  II.  cap.  vii.  has  cited 
him  by  the  name  of  Donflable,  and  has  produced  an  example  from 
a hymn  of  his  compofition,  beginning  1 Veni  landte  fpiritus,’  to  ex- 
plain a pafl'.tge  in  that  work.  Morley  has  named  him  in  his.catalo- 
gue  of  Englilh  pradtitioners  j and  he  ellewhere  appears  to  have  been 
a very  contiderable  man  in  his  time  -f-.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  in 
1455,  and  to  have  been  buried  in  the  parith-church  of  St.  Stephen-, 
Walbrook,  in  London.  In  Weever’s  Funeral  Monuments,  and  alfo 

* Befides  the  Min  fire’s  that  were  retainers  to  great  houfes,  there  appear  to  lie  others  of 
a vagrant  clafs.  The  following  note  to  that  purpofc  is  taken  from  the  Appendix  to  Hearne's 
Liber  Scaccarii,  Numb.  Xll.  pag  jt)8.  Lond.  1771. 

* The  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Crolle  in  Abingdon,  in  H.  6.  tyme,  being  there  where 

• nowethe  hofpitall  is,  did  every  ycarc  keep  a feall,  and  then  they  ufed  to  have  twelve 

* prieftes  to  ftng  a dirige,  for  which  they  had  given  them  four  pence  a piece.  They  had 
‘ alfo  twelve  minltrells,  fome  from  Covcntre,  and  fome  from  Maydcnhith,  who  hail  two 

* (hillings  three  pence  a-peece,  befides  theyre  dyet  and  horfe  meat ; this  was  in  the  raigne 

• of  H.  e.  Cbfcrve  that  in  thofe  dayes  they  payd  theyre  mynflrells  better  than  theyre 
‘ preiftes.’ 

t Johannes  Nucius,  in  his  Prxceptiones  MuCces  Pottica:,  printed  in  1613,  exprcfi-Iy 
a(Tcrts  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  mufical  compofition.  If  by  this  we  arc  to  undetibnd 
compofition  of  mufic  in  more  parts  than  one,  there  is  an  end  of  a queflion  that  has 
Jong  divided  the  learner),  namely,  whether  fymphoniae  mufic  be  an  ancient  or  modern 
invention  ; Tint  it  had  its  origin  in  the  prafkice  of  extemporary  defcant,  mentioned  in  the 
account  herein  before  given  of  Bede,  and  of  the  finging  of  the  Northumbrians,  Itis  coun- 
trymen, deferibed  by  Gitaldus  Cambrenfis,  is  more  than  probable,  but  the  precife  time 
when  written  defcant  firll  came  into  ufe  is  no  where  afeertained.  The  works  of  Franchi- 
nus  contain  fundry  examples  of  mufic  in  pacts,  but  before  his  time  we  meet  with  nothing 
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in. Fuller’s  Worthies,  Bedfordfliire,  116,  is  the  following  epitaph  oa 
him : 

Clauditur  hoc  tumulo  qui  cxlum  pc&ore  claufit, 

Dunftable  I,  juris  ailrorum  confcius  ilic, 

novit  — - - abicondita  pondere  ca-li ; 

Ilic  vir  erat  tua  laus,  tua  lux,  tua  mufica  princeps, 

Quique  tuas  fulces  per  munduru  fparferat  artes, 

Sufcipiant  proprium  civem  celi  fibi  civcs. 

And  in  Fuller  are  alfo  thefe  verfes,  written,  as  it  is  faid,  by  John 
Whethamfted,  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s. 

Muficus  hie  Michalus  alter,  novus  et  Ptolomeus 
Junior  ac  Atlas  fupportans  robore  celos, 

Paufat  fub  cinere  ; melior  vir  muliere, 

Nunquam  natus  erat  ; vitii  quia  labc  carebat, 

Et  virtutis  opes  pofi'edit  unicus  omnes. 

Perpetuis  annis  celebretur  fama  Johannis 
Dunftable } in  pace  rcquicfcat  et  hie  line  fine. 

Fuller,  who  feeks  all  occafions  to  be  witty,  fpeaking  of  thefe  two 
compofitions,  ufes  thefe  words : * What  is  true  of  the  bills  of  fome 

* unconfcionable  tradefmen,  if  ever  paid  overpaid,  may  be  faid  of 

* thefe  hyperbolical  epitaphs  : if  ever  believed  over  believed,  yea 

* one  may  fafely  cut  off  a third  in  any  part  of  it,  and  the  remainder 
‘ will  amount  to  make  him  a moft  admirable  perfon.  Let  none  fay 

* that  thefe  might  be  two  diftindt  perfons  ; feeing  befides  the  con- 

* currencc  of  time  and  place,  it  would  bankrupt  the  exchequer  of 

* nature  to  afford  two  fuch  perfons,  one  Phcenix  at  once  being  as 

of  the  kind.  Motley  takes  notice  of  this  in  the  annotations  on  the  fecond  part  of  his  In- 
troduction, and  fays,  1 In  all  the  workes  of  them  who  have  written  of  muficke  before 

* Franchinus,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  more  parts  than  one  : and  if  any  did  fittg  to  the 
‘ harpe,  they  fung  the  lame  which  they  plaicd.’  A modern  German  writer,  Francis  Luflig, 
in  his  Mulilckunde  has  miltaken  the  fenfe  of  Nucius  in  the  paflage  above-cited,  by  aferib- 
iitgthc  invention  of  mufle  in  parts  to  St.  Dunftan,  nrchbilhop  of  Canterbury,  inficad  of 
John  of  Dunftable,  who,  as  above  is  (hewn,  hud  no  title  to  the  meiit  of  it. 

* much  - 
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* much  as  any  one  will  believe.’  Morley,  in  his  Introduction, 
pag.  178,  has  conviiled  this  author  of  no  lefs  a crime  than  the  inter- 
posing two  rcfts,  each  of  a long,  between  two  fyllables  of  the  fame 
word.  The  paflage  is  as  follows:  ‘ We  muft  alfo  take  heed  of  fe- 

* parating  any  part  of  a word  from  another  by  a reft,  as  fome  Dunces 

* have  not  flacked  to  do  ; yea  one,  whofe  name  is  Johannes  Dunfta- 
‘ ble,  an  ancient  Englifti  author,  hath  not  onlie  divided  the  fentcnce, 

* but  in  the  verie  middle  of  a word  hath  made  two  long  rcfts  thus, 
‘ in  a fong  of  four  parts  upon  thefe  words  : “ Nelcicns  virgo  mater 
“ virtun 


* 


Ipfum  regem  Angelo-  rum 


fo-la  vir-go  lac-ta-bat 


* for  thefe  be  his  owne  notes  and  words,  which  is  one  of  the  greatefl 
‘ abfurditics  which  I have  feenc  committed  in  the  dittying  of  muficke.’ 
The  paflage  cited  by  Morley  is  certainly  abfurd  enough  ; but  that  he 
was  betrayed  into  an  illiberal  reflection  on  his  author’s  fuppofed  want 
of  underftanding  by  the  tempting  homonomy  of  Dunce  and  Dunfta- 
ble  will  hardly  be  doubted. 

Franchinus,  or  as  he  is  otherwife  called  Gafturius,  frequently  cites 
a writer  on  mufic  named  Marchettus  : this  author  was  of  Padua  ; 
he  lived  about  the  year  1400,  and  wrote  a treatife  entitled  Lucidarium 
in  Arte  Mufice  plane,  and  another  De  Mufica  menfurata. 

Prosdocimus  de  Beldemandis,  of  Padua,  flourilhcd  about  the 
year  1403.  He  wrote  feveral  trails  on  plain  and  menfurable  mufle, 
and  was  engaged  in  a controverfy  with  Marchettus  ; but  he  is  moft 
frequently  mentioned  as  the  commentator  of  De  Muris,  on  whofe 
treatife  entitled  PraCtica  Menfurabilis  Cantus,  he  wrote  a learned  ex- 
pofition.  Befides  being  an  excellent  mufician,  he  is  celebrated  as  a 
philofopher  and  aftrologer : the  latter  character  he  owed  to  a trail  De 
Sphaira  of  his  writing. 

Johannes  Tinctor,  a doCtor  of  the  civil  law,  archdeacon  of  Na- 
ples, and  chanter  in  the  chapel  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  lived  about  this 
time,  but  fomewhat  prior  to  Franchinus,  who  cites  him  in  feveral 
parts  cf  his  works.  He  wrote  much  on  mufic,  particularly  on  the 

meafures 
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meafures  of  time,  on  the  tones,  and  a tradl  entitled  De  Arte  Contra- 
pun&i  *. 

Antonius  Suarcialupus,  a Florentine,  about  the  year  1430, 
excelled  fo  greatly  in  mufic,  that  numbers  came  from  remote  parts  to 
hear  his  harmony.  He  publifhed  fome  things  in  this  art,  but  the 
particulars  are  not  known.  The  fenatc  of  Florence,  in  honour  of 
his  memory,  caufed  a marble  flatue  of  him  to  be  eroded  near  the 
great  doors  of  the  cathedral  church  -f-. 

Angelus  Politianus,  a perfon  better  known  in  the  learned 
world  as  one  of  the  revivers  of  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
than  for  his  fk.il!  in  the  fcience,  was  neverthelefs  a writer  on,  and 
pafiionate  admirer  of  mufic.  His  Panepiftemon,  or  Prselediones, 
contains  a difeourfe  De  Mufica  naturali,  mundana,  et  artificiali. 
Glareanus  mentions  him  in  two  or  three  places  of  his  Dodeca- 
chordon,  as  having  milapprehended  the  dodrine  of  the  ancient 
modes.  Indeed  he  has  not  (luck  to  charge  him  with  an  error, 
which  flares  the  reader,  even  of  the  title-page  of  the  Dode- 
cachordon  in  the  face  j for  in  a catalogue  of  fourteen  modes, 
which  form  the  title  page  of  that  work,  the  Hyperphrygian  mode, 
with  the  letter  I'  prefixed  occurs,  with  this  note  under  it,  • Hyper- 
4 Lydius  Politiani  j fed  eft  error.’  He  flourifhed  about  the  year  1460, 
and  acquired  i’uch  a reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence,  that  Lau- 
rence de  Medicis  committed  to  his  C3re  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, of  whom  John,  afterwards  pope  Leo  the  tenth,  was  one. 
The  place  of  his  refidence  was  a mountain  in  Tufcany,  to  which,  in 
honour  of  him,  the  appellation  of  Mons  Politianus,  by  the  Italians 
corrupted  into  Monte  Pulciano,  was  given.  Though  an  ecclefiaftic 
and  a dignitary  of  the  church,  for  it  feems  he  was  a canon,  he  is  re- 
prefented  by  Monf.  Varillas  as  a man  of  lcofe  morals,  as  a proof 
whereof  he  relates  the  following  ftory  : 4 Ange  Politien,  a native  of 
4 Florence,  who  palled  for  the  fineft  wit  of  his  time  in  Italy,  met 
4 with  a fate  which  punilhed  his  criminal  love.  Being  profeffor  of 
4 eloquence  at  Florence,  he  unhappily  became  enamoured  of  one 
4 of  his  young  icholars,  who  was  of  an  illuftrious  family,  but 
4 whom  he  could  neither  corrupt  by  his  great  prefents,  nor  by  the 
4 forc^  of  his  eloquence.  The  vexation  he  conceived  at  this  dilap- 

* Walth.  Muf.  Lex,  + Voff.  De  Scient.  Mathem.  cap.  lx.  feO.  14. 

7 4 pointment 
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* pointment  was  fo  great  as  to  throw  ium  into  a burning  fever  ; and  m 

* the  violence  of  the  fit  he  made  two  couplets  of  a fong  upon  the 
*.  objedt  with  which  he  was  tranfported.  He  had  no  fooner  done  this 

* than  he  railed  himfelf  from  his  bed,  took  his  lute,  and  accompanied 

* it  with  his  voice,  in  an  air  fo  tender  and  affefting,  that  he  expired 

* in  finging  the  fecond  couplet.’  Monf.  Balzac  gives  a different  ac- 
count of  his  death.  He  fays  that  as  he  was  finging  to  the  lute,  on  the 
too  of  a flair-cafe,  fome  verfes  which  he  had  formerly  made  on  a young 
woman  with  whom  he  was  then  in  love,  the  inflrumcnt  fell  out  of  his 
hand,  and  he  himfelf  fell  down  the  flairs  and  broke  his  neck. 

Baylc  has  refuted  both  thefe  flories,  and  afiigned  good  reafons  to 
induce  a belief  that  the  foie  caufe  of  Politian's  untimely  death,  was 
the  grief  he  had  conceived  for  the  decay  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  to 
which  he  had  great  obligations. 


C H A P.  V. 

THE  feveral  writers  herein  before  enumerated,  and  mentioned  to 
have  lived  after  the  time  of  Boetius,  were  of  liberal  profefiions, 
being  either  ecclefiaflics,  lawyers,  phyficians,  or  general  fcholars : ne- 
verthelefs  there  was  a certain  uniformity  in  their  manner  of  treating 
thcfubjedlof  mufic,  that  feemed  to  preclude  all  theoretic  improvement. 
Boetius  had  collected  and  wrought  into  his  work  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  the  ancients  lie  had  given  a general  view  of  the  feveral 
opinions  that  had  prevailed  amongfl  them,  and  had  adopted  fuch  as 
he  thought  had  the  moft  folid  foundation  in  realon  and  experiment. 
The  accuracy  with  which  he  wrote,  and  his  reputation  as  a philofo- 
pher  and  a man  of  learning,  induced  an  almofl  implicit  acquiefccnce 
in  his  authority. 

This  was  one  reafon  why  the  fuccecding  writers  looked  no  farther 
backward  than  to  the  time  of  Boetius  for  their  intelligence  in  harmo- 
nics i but  there  was  another,  which,  had  their  inclination  been  ever 
fo  flrong  to  trace  the  principles  of  the  fcience  to  their  fource,  mufi 
have  checked  it,  and  that  was  a general  ignorance  throughout  the 
weflern  empire  of  the  Greek  language.  The  conlequence  hereof  was, 
that  of  the  many  treatifes  on  mufic  which  were  written  between  the 
end  of  the  fixth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  if  we  ex- 
cept 
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ccpt  fuch  as  treated  of  the  fcale  as  reformed  by  Guido,  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  tones,  and  the  Cantus  Menfurabiiis,  the  far  greater  part  were 
but  fo  many  commentaries  on  the  five  books  Dc  Mufica  of  Boctius : 
and  this  almofl  impoffibility  of  farther  explaining  the  theory  of  the 
fcience  was  fo  univcrfally  acknowledged,  that  of  the  candidates  for 
academical  honours,  the  principal  qualifications  required  were  a 
competent  knowledge  of  his  dodrines. 

But  though  all  improvements  in  the  Theory  of  mufic  may  feem  to 
have  been  at  a Band  during  this  period  of  five  centuries,  or  a longer, 
for  it  may  be  extended  backward  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  that  it  fared  otherwife  with  the  Pradice.  Guido,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  red  the  Greek  writers,  effeded  a very 
important  reformation  of  the  fcale  ; and,  by  an  invention  perfedly 
new,  facilitated  the  practice  of  finging  with  truth  and  certainty. 
Some  add  that  he  was  alfo  the  inventor  of  mufic  in  confonance ; but 
of  this  the  evidence  is  not  fo  clear  as  to  preclude  all  doubt.  Franco 
invented,  and  De  Muris  and  others  perfected,  the  Cantus  Menfurabi- 
iis ; and  thefe  improvements  were  of  a nature  fo  important,  that  they 
extended  themfelves  to  every  country  where  the  pradice  of  mufic 
prevailed,  and  in  fhort  pervaded  the  whole  civilized  world. 

As  to  the  fcience  of  harmonics,  it  had  retreated  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  which,  upon  the  eruption  of  the  Goths  into  Europe,  became 
the  feat  of  literature,  Conflantinople  j thither  we  may  reafonably 
fuppofe  the  feveral  works  of  Ariftoxenus,  Euclid,  and  other  ancient 
harmonicians,  perhaps  the  only  remaining  books  on  the  l'ubjcd  that 
efcaped  the  wreck  of  learning,  were  carried  j and  thefe  were  the  foun- 
dation of  that  conftitution,  which  we  are  exprefsly  told  came  from  the 
Eaft,  the  ecclefiaftical  tones.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  the 
fcience  received  any  considerable  improvement  from  this  reccfs,  fince 
of  the  few  books  written  during  it,  the  greater  part  are  abridg- 
ments, or  at  beft  but  commentaries  on  the  more  ancient  writers : 
and  of  this  the  treatifes  of  Marcianus  Capclla,  Ccnforinus,  Porphyry, 
and  Manuel  Bryennius,  are  a proof,  and  indeed  the  almoil  impofli- 
bility  of  any  fuch  improvement  after  Ptolemy  is  apparent ; for  before 
his  time  the  enarmonic  and  chromatic  genera  were  grown  into  difufe, 
and  only  one  fpccies  of  the  diatonic  genus  remained  : nay,  it  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  writings,  and  the  pains  he  has  taken  to 
explain  them,  that  the  dodrine  both  of  the  genera  and  of  the  modes 
Vol.  II.  R r was 
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was  involved  in  great  obfcurity : if  this  was  the  cafe  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  who  is  faid  to  have  lived  about  the  year  1 39.  and  the  prac- 
tice of  mufic  had  undergone  fo  great  a change  as  arofe  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  genera  with  their  feveral  fpecies  to  one  or  two  at  moll,  and 
the  lofs  of  the  modes,  all  that  the  ancients  had  taught  became  mere 
hiftory;  and  the  utmoft  that  could  be  expedled  from  a fet  of  men  who 
lived  at  the  diftance  of  fome  centuries  from  the  latcft  of  them,  was 
that  they  fhould  barely  underfland  their  doftrines. 

All  Theoretic  improvement  being  thus  at  a ftand,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  if  the  endeavours  of  mankind  were  directed  to  the  cftablifh- 
ment  and  cultivation  of  a new  Practice  j and  that  thefe  endeavours 
were  vigoroufly  exerted,  we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  zeal  of  the 
ancient  Greek  fathers  to  introduce  mufic  into  the  fervice  of  the 
church,  the  inftitution  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tones,  the  reformation  of 
the  fcale,  and  the  invention  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabtlis. 

The  migration  of  learning  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  is  an  event 
too  important  to  have  efcapcd  the  notice  of  hiftorians.  Some  have 
aflerted  that  the  foundation  of  the  mufical  pradtice  now  in  ufc  was 
laid  by  certain  Greeks,  who,  upon  the  facking  of  Conftantinople  by 
the  Turks  under  Mahomet  the  Great,  in  1452*,  retired  from  that 
feene  of  horror  and  defolation,  and  fettled  at  Rome,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy.  To  this  purpofe  Monf.  Bourdelot,  the  author  of  Hiftoire 
Mufique  et  fes  EfFets,  in  four  fmall  tomes,  relates  that  certain  inge- 
nious Greeks  who  had  efcapcd  from  the  facking  of  Conftantinople, 
brought  the  polite  arts,  and  particularly  mufic,  into  Italy  r for  this  af- 
fertion  no  authority  is  cited,  and  though  recognized  by  the  late  reve- 
rend and  learned  Dr.  Brown,  it  feems  to  reft  folely  on  the  credit  of' 
an  author,  who,  by  a ftrange  abufe  of  the  appellation,  has  called 
that  a hiftory,  which  is  at  beft  but  an  injudicious  collettion  of  unau- 
thenticated anecdotes  and  trifling  memoirs. 

To  afeertain  precifely  the  circumftances  attending  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  writings  of  fuch  men 
as  have  given  a particular  relation  of  that  great  event ; and  by  thefe  it 
will  appear,  that  before  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  divers  learned 
Greeks  fettled  in  Italy,  and  became  public  teachers  of  the  Greek  lan- 

* This  important  event  gave  rife  to  a proverbial  expreflion,  ufually  applied  to  perfont 
that  fuddenjy  became  rich  : ‘ He  hath  been  at  the  lacking  of  Conlbuuinoplc.’  Sir  Paul 
liycaut  s Hiftory  of  the  Turks,  vol.  I.  pag.  236. 
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guage  ; and  that  Dante,  Boccace,  and  Petrarch,  all  of  whom  flourifh- 
ed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  availed  themfelvcs  of  their  inftruttions, 
and  co-operated  with  them  in  their  endeavours  to  make  it  generally 
underftood.  The  mod  eminent  of  thefe  were  Leontius  Pilatus, 
Emanuel  Chryfoloras,  Theodorus  Gaza,  Georgius  Trapezuntius,  and 
cardinal  Beflarion.  To  thefe,  at  the  diftance  of  an  hundred  years, 
iucceeded  Joannes  Argyropylus,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  and  many 
Others,  whofe  lives  and  labours  have  been  fufficiently  celebrated*. 

It  no  where  appears  that  any  of  thefe  men  were  fktlled  in  mufic  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  feem  in  general  to  have  been  grammarians, 
hiftorians,  and  divines,  fraught  with  that  kind  of  erudition  which 
became  men  who  profeffed  to  be  the  reftorers  of  ancient  learning. 
Nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  believe  that  the  pra&icc  of  mufic  had  fo 
far  flourifhed  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  world,  as  to  qualify  any  of 
them  to  become  public  teachers  of  the  fcience.  It  is  true  that  mufic  had 
been  introduced  by  St.  Bafil,  Chryfoflom,  and  others  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  and  that  the  emperor  Con- 
ftantine  had  fent  an  organ  as  a prefent  to  Pepin  king  of  France  j but 
it  is  as  true  that  all  the  great  improvements  in  the  art  were  made  at 
home.  Pope  Gregory  improved  upon  the  Ambrofian  chant,  and 
eftablifhed  the  eight  ecclefiaftical  tones  ; Guido  reformed  the  fcale, 
and  Franco  invented  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  j and  the  very  term 
Contrapunto  befpeaks  it  to  have  fprung  from  Italy. 

From  thefe  premifes  it  feems  highly  probable  that  it  was  not  a 
Practice  more  refined  than  that  in  general  ufe,  nor  an  improved  theory 
which  thefe  perfons  brought  from  Conftantinople,  but  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ancient  Greek  harmonicians,  together  with  fuch  a know- 
ledge of  the  language  as  enabled  the  profeflors  of  mufic  in  Italy  and 


* Bayle  lias  given  a particular  account  of  fome  of  the  molt  eminent  of  them,  as  namely, 
cardinal  Beflarion,  and  a few  others  j but  a fummary  of  their  lircs,  and  a hiftory  of  that  im- 
portant xra  is  contained  in  a valuable  work  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Hody,  lately  publilhed  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Jcbb,  entitled  ‘ Dc  Gnccis  illuftnbus  Lingua;  Gnccse  Literarumque  Hunianinrum 
« Inftauratoribus.’  The  names  of  the  perfons  chiefly  celebrated  in  this  work,  befldes  thofe 
above  mentioned,  are  Nicolaus  Secundimis,  Joannes  Andronicus  Calliflus,  Tranquillus 
Andronicus,  Georgius  Chriftonymus,  Joannes  Polo,  Confbntinus  Lafcaiis,  Michael  Ma- 
rullus,,  Manilius  Phallus,  Maicus  Mufurus,  Angelos  Calabrus,  Nicolaus  bophianus 
Georgius  Alexander,  Joannes  Mofchus,  Demetrius  Mofchus,  Emanuel  Adramyttcnus, 
Zacharius  Calicrgus,  Nicolaus  Biaflus,  Ariflobulus  Apoftolius,  Demetrius  Ducas,  Nice- 
tas Phaultus,  Juttinus  Corcyraeus,  Nicolaus  Petrus,  Antonius  Eparchas,  Matthaeus  nva- 
rius,  Hermodorus  Zacynthius. 
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other  countries  to  underftand  and  profit  by  their  writings,  is  the 
ground  of  that  obligation  which  mufic  in  particular  owes  them. 

The  probability  of  this  conjedture  will  farther  appear  when  we 
refledt  on  the  opinion  which  the  Italians  entertain  of  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  mufic  in  Europe,  and  that  is,  that  Guido  for  the  pradiicc, 
and  Franchinus  for  the  theory,  were  the  fathers  of  modern  mufic. 
How  well  founded  that  opinion  is  with  refpedt  to  the  latter  of  thefe 
two,  will  appear  from  the  account  of  him  which  will  Ihortly  here- 
after be  given,  and  from  the  following  view  of  the  ftate  of  mufic  in 
thofe  countries,  that  made  the  greateft  advances  as  well  in  fcicntific 
as  literary  improvements. 

It  feems  that  before  the  time  of  Franchinus  the  teachers  of  mufic 
in  Italy  were  the  monks,  and  the  Provcn9al  mufars,  violars,  &c.  the 
former  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  taught,  as  well  as  they  were  able, 
the  general  principles  of  harmony,  as  alfo  the  method  of  finging  the 
divine  offices,  and  the  latter  the  ufe  of  inllruments  : it  feems  alfo- 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Jews  were  great 
profelfors  of  mufic,  for  by  a law  of  Venice,  made  in  the  year  1443, 
it  appears  that  one  of  their  chief  employments  at  that  time  was  the 
teaching  children  to  fing  j and  they  arc  thereby  exprcfsly  forbidden 
to  continue  it,  under  fevere  penalties. 

In  France  it  is  obfervable,  that  after  the  introdudHon  ofGuidoV 
fyftem  into  that  kingdom,  the  progrefs  of  mufic  was  remarkably 
flow ; one  improvement  however  feems  to  have  had  its  rife  in  that 
country,  namely,  Fauxbourdon,  or  what  we  in  England  were  ufed 
to  term  Faburden,  the  hint  whereof  was  probably  taken  from  the 
Cornamufa  or  bagpipe  j and  of  this  kind  of  accompanyment  the 
French  were  fo  extremely  fond,  that  they  rejedled  the  thought  of  any 
other  j nay,  they  perfifted  in  their  attachment  to  it  after  the  fciencc 
had  arrived  to  a confiderable  degree  of  pcrfedlion  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

In  Germany  the  improvements  in  mufic  kept  nearly  an  even  pace 
with  thofe  in  Italy.  Indeed  they  were  but  very  few  j they  confided 
folely  in  the  formation  of  new  melodies  fubjedt  to  the  tonic  laws, 
adapted  to  the  hymns,  and  other  church  offices,  which  were  innu- 
merable ; but  the  difgufting  uniformity  of  thefe  left  very  little  room 
for  the  exercife  of  the  inventive  faculty  * : the  Germans  indeed 

• Bourdclot  relates  that  the  intcrcourfc  between  the  French  and  Italians  during  the  reign* 
•f  Charles  VIII.  Lewis  XU.  and  Francis  1.  and  afterwards  in  the  time  of  queen  Cathe- 
rine 
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appear  to  have  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  ufe  of  the 
organ  fo  early  as  the  year  1480 ; for  we  are  told  that  in  that  year 
a German,  named  Bernhard,  invented  the  Pedal ; from  whence 
tt  fhould  teem  that  he  had  entertained  conceptions  of  a fuller 
harmony  than  could  be  produced  from  that  inftrument  by  the 
touch  of  the  fingers  alone.  This  faCt  feems  to  agree  but  ill  with 
Morley’s  opinion,  that  before  the  time  of  Franchinus  there  was 
no  fucli  thing  as  mufic  in  parts ; but,  notwithstanding  this  con- 
jecture of  his,  the  evidence  that  mufic  in  confonance,  of  fome  kind 
or  other,  was  known  at  lead  as  far  back,  in  point  of  time,  as  the 
invention  of  the  organ,  is  too  ftrong  to  be  refilled  ; and  indeed  the 
form  and  mechanifm  of  the  inftrument  do  little  lefs  than  demonftrate 
it.  How  and  in  what  manner  the  organ  was  ufed  in  the  accompany- 
ment  of  divine  fervice  it  is  very  difficult  to  fay  j fome  intimations  of 
its  general  ufc  are  neverthelefs  contained  in  the  MicrologusoF  Guido, 
and  thefe  lead  to  an  opinion  that  although  the  finging  of  the  church' 
offices  was  unifonous,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  the  voices 
of  the  boys  and  men  employed  therein,  yet  that  the  accompanyment 
thereof  might  be  lymphoniac,  and  contain  in  it  thofe  confcnances 
which  no  mufician  could  poffibly  be  ignorant  of  in  theory,  and  which 
in  practice  it  muft  have  been  impoffiblc  to  avoid. 

Of  Franchinus,  of  whom  fuch  frequent  mention  has  been  made  ia 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  of  his  labours  to  cultivate  the  fcience  of  har- 
mony, and  of  the  feveral  valuable  treatifes  by  him  compiled  from 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  then  lately  introduced  into  Italy, 
the  following  is  an  account,  extracted  immediately  from  his  own 
works,  and  thofe  of  contemporary  authors. 

Franchinus  Gaffurius,  furnamed  Laudenfis,  from  Lodi,  a 
town  in  the  Milanefe,  where  he  was  born,  was  a profefibr  of,  and 
a very  learned  and  elaborate  writer  on  mufic,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  born  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1451, 

line  de  Medicii,  who  was  in  every  refpect  an  Italian,  contributed  greatly  to  refine  the 
French  mufic  ; and  brought  it  to  a near  refemblance  with  that  of  Italy  •,  but  that  many  of 
the  churches  in  France  had  gone  fo  far  a3  to  conftitutc  bands  of  mulicians  to  add  to  the 
Solemnity,  but  that  after  fome  years  they  were  difmifled.  The  chapter  of  Paris  entertain- 
ed a dislike  of  them  ; and  by  certain  capitulary  refolutions  made  in  the  year  1 646,  ordain- 
ed tlut  the  Fauxbourdon  fhould  be  revived  ; and  of  this  kind  of  harmony,  fimplc  and  li- 
mited as  it  is,  the  French  arc  even  at  this  day  remarkably  loud. 
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and  was  the  fon  of  one  Betino,  of  the  town  of  Bergamo,  a foldier  by 
profeflion,  and  Catherina  Fixaraga  his  wife.  We  are  told  that  while 
he  was  yet  a boy  he  was  initiated  into  the  fervice  of  the  church  t 
from  whence  perhaps  nothing  more  is  to  be  inferred  than  that  he  af- 
fifted  in  the  the  choral  fervice.  His  youth  was  fpent  in  a clofe  ap- 
plication toiearning  ; and  upon  his  attainment  of  the  facerdotal  dig- 
nity, he  addifled  nimfelf  with  the  greateft  affiduity  to  the  ftudy  of 
mufic.  His  firft  tutor  was  Johannes  Godendach,  a Carmelite;  having 
acquired  under  him  a knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  fcience,  he 
left  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  went  to  his  father  then  at  Man- 
tua, and  in  the  fervice  of  -the  marquis  Ludovico  Gonzaga.  Here  for 
two  years  he  clofely  applied  himfelf  day  and  night  to  ftudy,  during 
which  time  he  compofcd  many  tradls  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
mufic.  From  Mantua  he  removed  to  Verona,  and  commenced  pro- 
feflor  of  mufic  : there,  though  he  taught  publicly  for  a number  of 
years,  he  found  leifure  and  opportunity  for  the  making  large  collec- 
tions relative  to  that  fcience,  and  cotnpofed  a work  intitled  Muficas 
Inftitutionis  Collocutiones,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
printed,  unlefs,  as  is  hereafter  fuggefted,  it  might  be  publiftied  un- 
der a different  title.  The  great  reputation  he  had  acquired  at  Vero- 
na procured  him  an  invitation  from  Profpero  Adorni  to  fettle  at  Ge- 
noa : his  ftay  there  was  but  fhort,  for  about  a year  after  his  removal 
thither,  his  patron  being  expelled  by  Battifta  Campofragofo  and  Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo,  dukes  of  Milan,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Naples ; 
in  that  city  he  found  many  muficians  who  were  held  in  great  eftima- 
tion,  namely,  Johannes  Tindlor,  Gulielmus  Garnerius,  Bernardus 
Hycart,  and  others,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  and  townfman  Phi— 
lipinus  Eononius,  who  then  held  a confiderable  employment  in  that 
city,  Franchinus  maintained  a public  difputation  againft  them.  Here 
lie  is  faid  to  have  written  his  Theoricum  Opus  Mufice  Difcipline,  a 
moft  ingenious  work ; but  the  pcftilence  breaking  out  in  the  city', 
which,  to  complete  its  calamity,  was  engaged  in  a bloody  war  with  the 
Turks,  who  had  ravaged  the  country  of  Apulia,  and  taken  the  city 
of  Otranto ; he  returned  to  Lodi,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Monti- 
cello,  in  the  territory  of  Cremona,  being  invited  to  fettle  there  by 
Carolo  Pallavicini,  the  bifhop  of  that  city.  During  his  ftay  there, 
which  was  three  years,  he  taught  muGc  to  the  youth  of  the  place, 
.and  began  his  Pradica  Muficx  utriufque  Cantus,  which  was  printed 
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Srft  at  Milan,  in  1496,  again  at  Brefcia  in  1497,  and  laR  at  Ve- 
nice in  1512.  Being  prevailed  on  by  the  entreaties  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bergamo,  and  the  offer  of  a large  flipcnd,  he  removed  thi- 
ther } but  a war  breaking  out  between  them  and  the  duke  of  Milan, 
he  was  neceffitated  to  return  home.  There  he  Rayed  not  long,  for 
Romanus  Barnus,  a canon  of  Lodi,  a man  of  great  power,  as  he: 
exercifed  the  paRoral  authority  in  the  abfence  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Milan,  incited  by  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  abilities  as  a public 
inftrufior,  in  the  year  1484  invited  him  to  fettle  there;  and  fuch  are 
we  told  was  the  high  eficem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  greateft 
men  there,  that  by  the  free  confcnt  of  the  chief  of  the  palace,  and 
without  any  rival,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  choir  of  the  ca- 
thedral  church  of  Milan.  How  much  he  improved  mufic  there  by- 
Rudy  and  by  his  leisures,  the  number  of  his  difciplcs,  and  the  fuf- 
frage  of  the  citizens  are  faid  to  have  afforded  an  ample  teflimony: 
befides  the  two  works  above-mentioned,  he  wrote  alfo.a  treatife  en- 
titled Angelicum  ac  divinumOpusMuficcFranchiniGafuriiLaudenfis 
RegiiMufici:  Ecclefieque  Mediolanenfis  Phonafci : Materna  Lingua 
fcriptum.  From  feveral  circumflances  attending  its  publication,  parti- 
cularly that  of  its  being  written  in  the  Italian  language,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  is  no  other  than  the  Muficas  Inflitutionis 
Collocutiones,  mentioned  above  ; and  that  it  contains  in  fubRance  the 
ledlures  which  he  red  to  his  fcholars  in  the  courfe  of  his  employ- 
ment as  public  profeffor.  LaR.  of  all,  and  in  the  forty-ninth  yean 
of  his  age,  he  wrote  a treatife  De  Harmonia  Muficorutn. InRrumen- 
torum,  at  the  end  whereof  is  an  eulogium  on  Franchinus  and  his 
writings  by  Pantaleone  Meleguli  of  Lodi,  from  which  this  account  is 
for  the  moR  part  taken.  Befides  the  pains  he  took  in  compofing  the 
worlds  above-mentioned,  not  being  acquainted,  as  we  may  imagine, 
with  the  Greek  language,  he  at  a great  expence  procured  to  be  tranf-; 
lated  into  Latin  the  harmonical  treatifes  of  many.,  of  the  more  an-* 
cient  writers,  namely,  AriRides  Quintilianus,  Manuel  Bryennius, 
Ptolemy,  and  Bacchius  Senior.  The  author  above-cited,  who 
feems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  to  manifeR  an 
cxcufable  partiality  for  his  memory,  has  borne  a very  honourable  tef, 
timooy  to  his  character ; for,  befides  applauding  him  for  the  fervices 
he  bad  done  the  fcience  of  mufic  by  his  great  learning  and  indefati- 
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gable  induftry,  he  is  very  explicit  in  declaring  him  to  have  been  a 
virtuous  and  good  man.  The  time  of  his  death  is  no  where  pre- 
cifely  afcertained ; but  in  his  latter  years  he  became  engaged  in  a 
controverfy  with  Giovanni  Spataro,  profeflbr  of  mufic  at  Bologna ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  apology  of  Franchinus  againft  this  his  adver- 
fary  was  written  and  publifbed  in  the  year  1520,  fo  that  he  mail 
have  lived  at  leaf!  to  the  age  of  feventy. 

After  having  faid  thus  much,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  a more 
particular  account  of  the  writings  of  fo  confiderable  a man  as  Gaffu- 
rius ; and  firttof  the  Theorica  : it  is  dedicated  to  the  famous  Ludo- 
vico Sforza,  governor  of  Milan,  the  fame  probably  with  him  of  that 
name  mentioned  by  Philip  de  Comines  ; it  is  divided  into  five 
books,  and  was  printed  firft  at  Naples  in  1480,  and  again  at  Milan, 
in  1492. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  dodlrines  taught  in  this  work,  the  Theo- 
rica Mufice  of  Franchinus,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  delivered  by 
Eoetius.  Indeed  the  greater  part  appears  to  be  an  abridgment  of 
Boetius  de  Mufica,  with  an  addition  of  Guido’s  method  of  folmifa- 
tion  j for  which  reafon,  and  becaufe  copious  extradte  from  this  latter 
work  have  been  already  given,  and  Guido’s  invention  has  been  ex- 
plained in  his  own  words,  it  is  thought  unneceffary  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  the  prefent  account  of  it. 

The  treatife  entitled  Pradtica  Mufica;  utriufque  Cantus,  fo  called 
becaufe  the  purpofe  of  it  is  to  declare  the  nature  of  both  the  plain 
and  menfurable  cantus,  is  of  a kind  as  different  from  the  former  as  its 
title  imports  it  to  be.  For,  without  entering  at  all  into  the  theory  of 
the  fcience,  the  author  with  great  perfpicuity  teaches  the  elements  of 
mufic,  and  the  pradtke  of  finging,  agreeable  to  the  method  invented 
by  Guido,  the  rules  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  the  nature  of  coun- 
terpoint, and,  laftly,  the  proportions  as  they  refer  to  menfurable 
mufic;  and  this  in  a manner  that  fhews  him  to  have  been  a thorough 
matter  of  his  fubjedt.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  Pradtica 
Mufica;  more  curious  than  that  formula  of  the  Ecclefiattical  Tones 
contained  in  the  firft  book  of  it,  and  which  is  inferted  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume  of  this  work  ♦. 

• The  extra&  above  referred  to  contains  perhaps  the  mod  ancient  and  authentic  formula 
of  the  tones  extant,  and  mutt  therefore  be  deemed  a great  curioGcy.  Roufleau  fays  of 
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In  the  firft  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  this  work  of  Franchinus, 
the  author  treats  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  metre  in  the  words  following: 

* The  poets  and  muficians  in  times  paft,  maturely  confidering  the 
‘ time  of  every  word,  placed  a long  or  a ffiort  mark  over  each,  where* 

* by  each  fyllable  was  denoted  to  be  either  long  or  fliortf  wherefore 
‘ over  a ffiort  fyllable  they  affixed  a meafure  of  one  time,  and  over  a 

* long  one  the  quantity  of  two  times ; whence  it  is  clear  that  the 

* ffiort  fyllable  was  found  out  before  the  long,  as  Diomedes  the 

* grammarian  teftifies,  for  one  was  prior  to  two.  They  account  a 
‘ fyllable  to  be  ffiort,  either  in  its  own  nature,  or  in  refpetft  to  its 

* pofition  j they  alfo  make  fome  fyllables  to  be  common  5 as  when 

* they  are  naturally  ffiort  and  a liquid  follows  a mute,  as  in 
11  tenebra:  patris.”  This  appears  as  well  among  the  Greek  as  the 

* Latin  poets ; and  thefe  fyllables  are  indifferently  meafured,  that  is 

* to  fay,  they  are  fometimes  ffiort,  and  at  other  times  long  j and  thus 

* they  conftru&cd  every  kind  of  verfe  by  a mixture  of  different  feet, 

* and  tbefe  feet  were  made  up  of  different  times  j for  the  DattyL 

* that  I may  mention  the  quantities  of  fome  of  them,  contained  three 

* fyllables,  the  firft  whereof  was  long,  and  the  other  two  ffiort,  as 
**  armiger,  principis  j”  it  therefore  confifted  of  four  times.  The 

* Spondee  has  alfo  four  times,  but  difpofed  into  two  long  fyllables, 

* as  4‘  fadix  seftas."  The  Iambus,  called  the  quick  foot,  has  three 

* times,  drawn  out  on  two  fyllables,  the  one  long  and  the  other  ffiort, 
‘ as  Mufa.  The  Anapeftus,  by  the  Greeks  called  alfo  Antidatftylus, 

* becaufe  it  is  the  reverfe  of  the  Dadtyl,  confifts  of  three  fyllables, 

* the  two  firft  whereof  are  ffiort,  and  the  laft  long,  as  “ pietas  erato.” 

* The  Pyrrhichius  of  two  ffiort  fyllables,  as  “ Mifer  pater.”  The 

* Tribrachus  contains  three  ffiort  fyllables,  as  “ Dominus.”  The 

* Amphibrachus  has  alfo  three,  the  firft  Ihort,  the  fecond  long,  and 

plain-chant  in  general,  that  it  Is  a precious  relique  of  antiquity  : this  might  be  faid  fup- 
poling  the  tones  to  be  no  older  than  the  time  of  St.  Ambrofc  ; but  it  is  certain  that  if  they 
are  not  the  modes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  confequently  more  ancient  by  a thoufand 
years,  they  refembie  them  fo  nearly,  that  they  may  well  be  taken  for  the  fame,  and  there- 
fore are  an  objeft  of  dill  greater  veneration.  With  rcfpc£l  to  their  ufe  at  prefent,  it  is 
true  that  they  make  no  part  of  divine  fervice  in  the  churches  of  the  Reformed,  but  in  that 
of  Rome  they  are  (till  preferred,  and  are  daily  to  be  heard  in  England  in  the  chapels  of 
the  ambafladors  from  Roman  Catholic  princes.  From  all  which  confederations  it  cannot 
but  be  wilhed  that  the  integrity  of  them  may  be  preferr  ed ; and  to  this  end  nothing  can  be 
more  conducive  than  an  authentic  defignation  of  them  feverally,  and  fuel)  that  herein 
before  given  is  fuppofed  to  be. 
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* the  third  fliort,  as  " Carina.”  The  Creticus,  or  Amphiacrus,  con- 
‘ lifts  likewife  of  three  fyllables ; the  firft  long,  the  fecond  fliort,  and 

* the  third  long,  as  “ infulse.”  The  Bacchius  alfo  has  three  fylla- 

* bles,  the  firft  fliort,  and  the  other  two  long,  as  “ Achates  et  Ulixes.” 

* The  Proceleumaticus,  agreeing  chiefly  with  Lyric  verfe,  has  four 

* fliort  fyllables,  as  “ avicula.”  The  Difpondeus  was  compofed  of 

* eight  times  and  four  long  fyllables,  as  “ Oratores.'  The  Coriaro- 

* bus  confifted  alfo  of  four  fyllables,  the  firft  long,  the  two  following 
‘ fliort,  and  the  laft  long,  as  “ armipotens.”  The  Biiambus  had  four 

* fyllables,  the  firft  fbort,  the  fecond  long,  the  third  fliort,  and  the 

* fourth  long,  as  Propinquitas.  The  Epitritus,  or  Hipphis,  as  it  is 

* called  by  Diomedes,  was  fourfold  5 the  firft  kind  confifted  of  four 

* lyllables,  the  firft  whereof  was  fliort,  the  other  three  long  ; and  it 

* comprehended  feven  times,  as  “ facerdotes.”  The  fecond  Epitri- 

* tus  had  four  fyllables,  the  fecond  whereof  was  fliort,  and  all  the 

* reft  king,  as  “ conditores.  The  third  Epitritus  contained  four  fyl- 

* lables,  the  third  whereof  was  fliort  and  all  the  reft  long,  as  “ Pe- 
**  mofthenes."  The  fourth  Epitritus  was  formed  alfo  of  four  fylla- 

* bles,  the  laft  whereof  was  fliort,  and  the  three  firft  long,  as  “ Fef- 
“ ceninus.”  Some  of  thefe  arc  fuppofed  to  be  Ample,  as  the  Spon- 

* deus  and  Iambus,  and  others  compound,  as  the  Difpondeus  and 
' Biiambus.  Diomedes  and  Ariftides,  in  the  firft  book,  and  St. 

* Auguftine  have  explained  them  all.  Muficians  have  invented  cer- 
f tain  characters  with  fit  and  proper  names,  by  means  whereof,  the 
4 diverfity  of  meafured  times  being  previoufly  underftood,  they  are 

* able  to  form  any  Cantos,  in  the  fame  manner  as  verfe  is  made  from 

* different  feet.  Philofophers  think  that  the  meafure  of  fliort  time 
4 ought  to  be  adjufted  by  the  equable  motions  of  the  pulfe,  compar-. 

* ing  the  Arfis  and  Thcfis  with  the  Diaftole  and  Stole.  In  the  mea^ 

* fure  of  every  pulfe  the  Diaftole  fignifics  dilatation,  and  the  Stole 

* contraction. 

* The  poets  have  an  Arfis  and  Thefis,  that  is  an  elevation  and  de^ 

* pofition  of  their  feet  according  to  the  paffions  j and  they  ufe  thefe 

* in  reciting,  that  the  verfe  may  ftrike  the  ear  and  foften  the  mind. 

* The  connexion  of  the  words  is  regulated  according  to  the  nature 

* of  the  verfe  fo  that  the  very  texture  of  the  verfe  will  introduce 
4 fuch  numbers  as  are  proper  to  it.  Rythmus,  in  the  opinion  of 

* Quintilian,  confifts  in  the  mcafurcs  of  times  j and  I conceive  time 

4 to 
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* to  be  the  meafure  of  fyllables.  But  Bede,  in  his  treatife  concern- 
‘ ing  figures  and  metres,  has  interpreted  Rythrnus  to  be  a modulated 

* compofition,  not  formed  in  any  metrical  ratio,  but  to  be  deter- 

* mined  by  the  ear,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  judge  of  the  verfes 
« of  the  common  poets.  Yet  we  fometimes  meet  with  Rythmi  not 

* regulated  by  any  art,  but  proceeding  from  the  found  or  modulation 

* itfclf : thefe  the  common  poets  form  naturally,  whereas  the  Ryth- 

* mi  of  the  learned  are  conftruCted  by  the  rules  of  art.  The  Greeks 
« affert  that  Rythrnus  confifts  in  the  Arfis  and  Thefis,  and  that  fort 
« of  time  which  fome  call  vacant  or  free.  Ariftoxenus  fays  it  is 
‘ time  divided  numerically ; and,  according  to  Nicomachus,  it  is  a 

* regulated  compofition  of  times ; but  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  pre- 

* feribe  rules  and  canons,  for  we  leave  to  the  poets  that  which  pro- 
« perly  belongs  to  them ; yet  it  were  to  be  wifoed  that  they  who 

* .make  verfes  had  good  cars,  whereby  they  might  attain  a metrical 

* elegance  in  poetry.' 


CHAP.  VI. 

IN  the  fecond  chapter  Franchinus  treats  of  the  characters  ufed  to 
denote  the  different  meafures  of  time  in  the  words  following  : 

* The  meafure  of  time  is  the  difpofition  of  the  quantity  of  each 
* character.  Every  commenfurable  defeription  is  denoted  cither 
* by  characters  or  paufesj  the  Greeks  in  their  Rythrnus  ufed 
* the  following,  viz.  for  the  breve  — , for  the  long  of  two 

< times  for  that  of  three  times  U"*,  for  that  of  four  times 

* tv,  for  that  of  five  times  J J . To  exprefs  the  Arfis  they 

* added  a point  to  each  charaCler,  thus  C±.,  I*"  • The  The- 
* fis  was  underftood  by  the  fimple  character,  without  any  fuch  ad- 
* dition.  As  to  the  confonant  intenfions,  fuch  as  the  diateffaronic, 
* diapcntic,  diapafonic,  and  the  reft,  they  were  expreffed  by  certain 
« characters,  which  I purpofely  omit,  as  being  foreign  to  the  pre- 
• fent  practice.  The  muficians  of  this  day  exprefs  the  meafure  of 
* one  time  by  a fquare  filled  up  ■ ; that  of  two,  called  a long,  by  a 
* fquare  with  a ftroke  on  the  right  fide,  cither  afeending  or  defoend- 
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* ing,  which  ftroke  was  four  times  as  long  as  one  fide  of  the  fquarc. 

* Some  however,  becaufe  of  the  deformity  arifing  from  the  too  great 

* length  of  the  ftroke,  made  it  equal  in  length  to  only  three  times  the 
4 fide  of  the  fquare,  and  others  made  it  but  twice,  thus  M . The  long 

* of  three  times  was  expreffed  alfo  by  a fquare  and  a ftroke,  but 

4 with  this  diverfity,  one  third  of  its  body  was  white  or  open,  thus 
4 |>m| , or  thus  . The  long  of  four  times  was  fignified  by  a 

4 full  quadrangle  with  a ftroke,  the  body  whereof  was  double  in 

* length  to  its  height  M ; and  this  was  called  a double  long.  The 


triple  long  had  a fquare  of  triple  extenfion 


f,  and  contained. 


the  fame  figure 


4 fix  times.  There  were  alfo  characters  that  comprehended  in  them 
4 feveral  longs,  each  of  which  was  diftinguifhed  by  a fingle  ftroke 
4 thus  • Thofe  that  came  afterwards,  fubverting  the  order 

4 of  thefe  characters,  deferibed  the  marks  open,  having  many  fhort 
4 fquares  in  one  body,  thus  • They  alfo  marked  the  long 

ednjoined  with  the  breve,  and  the  breve  with  the  long,  in  one  and 
thus  • ^ut  as  *befe  latter  characters  are 

4 now  difufed,  we  will  leave  them,  and  fpeak  concerning  thofe  by, 
4 which  the  fafhion  and  practice  of  thofe  latter  days  may  be  known  to. 
4 one.’ 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  what  the  author  calls  the  five  efiential 
characters,  in  the  following  words. 

4 A character  is  a mark  ufed  to  fignify  either  the  continuance  or 
4 the  privation  of  found  j for  taciturnity  way  as  well  be  the  fubjeCfc 
4 of  meafure  as  found  itfelf.  The  meafures  of  taciturnity  are  called: 
4 paufes,  and  of  thefe  fome  are  fhort  and  others  long. 

4 Muficians  have  aferibed  to  the  breve  the  character  of  a fquare 
4 y,  which  they  call  alfo  a time,  as  it  exprefles  the  meafure  of  one 
4 time.  The  long  they  fignified  by  a fquare,  having  on  the  right 
4 fide  a ftroke  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  length  equal  to  four 
4 times  the  fide  of  the  fquare,  thus  {3  ; it  was  called  alfo  the  double 

l 4 breve: 
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* breve  ; but  the  writers  of  mufic  for  the  mod  part  make  this  ftroke 

* without  regard  to  any  proportion.  Again  they  divided  thefquare  of 

* the  breves  diagonally  into  two  equal  parts,  in  this  manner  |3>  and 
‘ joining  to  it  another  triangle,  they  turned  the  angles  upwards  and 

* downwards  thus  $ , and  called  the  charadler  thus  formed  a femi- 
1 breve,  and  gave  to  it  half  the  quantity  of  the  breve  *.  Laftly,  thofc 

* of  latter  days  gave  the  meafure  of  one  time  to  a fcmibreve,  compre- 

* hending  in  it  the  Diaftole  and  the  Syftole and  as  the  Diaftole  and 

* Syftole,  or  Arfis  and  TheGs,  which  are  the  leaft  meafure  of  the  pulfe, 

* are  confidered  as  the  meafure  of  one  time,  fo  alfo  is  the  fcmibreve, 

' which,  in  refpedt  of  its  meafure,  coincides  exattly  with  the  mea- 

* furc  of  the  pulfe  ; and  as  they  confidered  the  meafure  of  the  Dia- 

* ftole  or  Syftole,  or  of  the  Arfis  or  Thefis  as  the  meafure  of  the 

* (horteft  duration  in  metrical  found,  they  gave  to  the  charadler 

* which  denoted  it,  the  name  of  Minim,  and  deferibed  it  by  a femi- 
‘ breve,  with  aftroke  proceeding  either  upwards  or  downwards  from 

* one  of  its  angles  thus  1 or  thus 

‘ The  fhort  charadter,  confiding  of  one  time,  and  the  long  of  two 

* times,  are  termed  the  elementary  characters  of  meafurable  found, 

‘ and  their  quantities  anfwer  to  the  juft  or  concinnous  intervals,  or 
‘ rather  the  integral  parts  of  a tone;  for,  according  to  Ariftides  and 

* Anfelm,  the  tone  is  capable  of  a divifion  into  four  of  thefe  diefis, 1 
‘ which  are  termed  enarmonic , and  anfwerable  to  this  divifion  the 

* long  is  divided  into  four  femibreves,  and  the  breve  into  four  mi- 


• Franchinus,  in  bis  Angelicum  et  divinum  Opus,  trafl  111.  cap.  i.  rcfcinblrs  ibis 
character  lo  a grain  of  barley.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  his  account  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  chajaSers  ufed  in  menfurablc  mufic  is  much  more  probahlc  than  that  of  Vi- 
centino,  pag.  144,  of  this  volume,  which  though  ingenious  is  fanciful. 

+ This  obfervation  of  Franchinus  is  worthy  of  lemeinbrance,  for  uotwithftanding  what 
he  fays  a few  lines  above,  and  the  remark  of  Liftenius  in  the  note  pag  1 55,  of  this  volume, 
we  are  here  taught  to  confider  the  fcmibreve,  or  taflus  minor,  as  the  nieafuie  of  a time,  or 
as  we  (hould  now  fav,  of  a bar,  confiding  of  two  pulfcs  or  flrokes,  the  one  down,  the 
other  up.  1 he  ofe  of  the  obfervation  is  -this,  fugues  written  in  canon  have  always  a di- 
seCtion  to  {hew  at  what  diflance  of  lime  the  replicate  is  to  follow  the  guide  or  principal, 
fbch  as  fuga  in  Hypodiapeutc  poft  tempus.  Dull.  I'rinc.  of  Muf.  76,  fuga  in  unifono 
poft  duo  tempora,  ib.  77,  et  vide  Zarl.  i Hit.  Harm.  Parte  111.  cap.  lv.  now  unlcfs  the 
value  of  a time  be  ptevioudy  afeertained,  a canon  is  no  rule  for  the  Gnging  of  a fugue  : 
and  that  the  practice  correfpomls  with  the  obfervation  of  Franchinus  here  remarked  on, 
may  be  feen  in  fundry  examples  to  the  purpofe,  in  the  Praitica  di  Mufica  of  Lodovico  2a- 
coouc,  libra'll,  fob  113. 

* nims. 
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* nims,  as  if  one  proceeded  from  each  angle  of  the  breve : therefore 

* as  every  thing  arifes  or  is  produced  from  the  Minimum,  or  lead  of 

* his  own  kind ; and  number,  for  indance,  takes  its  increafe  from 
‘ unity,  as  being  the  lead,  and  to  which  all  number  is  ultimately 

* rcfolvable  ; and  as  every  line  is  generated  and  increafed  by,  and 
‘ again  reduced  to  a point ; fb  every  meafure  of  mulical  time  is  pro- 

* duced  from,  and  may  again  be  reduced  to  a minim,  as  being  the 

* lead  meafure. 

* Ladly,  muGcians  have  invented  another  character,  the  double 

* long,  which  is  ufed  in  the  tenor  part  of  motets,  and  is  equal  in 

* quantity  to  four  fliort  times  or  breves.  It  exceeds  the  other  cha- 

* raCtcrs,  both  in  refpeCt  of  its  quantity,  and  the  dimenfion  of  its 
' figure,  this  they  call  the  Maxima  or  Large,  and  deferibe  it  thus 

* ’ "^i*  c^ara^er  *s  *Plly  enough  compared  to  the  chord 

* Proflambanomenos,  the  mod  grave  of  the  perfeCt  fydem  ; and  the 

* red  of  the  characters  may  with  equal  propriety  be  compared  to 

* other  chords,  as  having  the  fame  relation  to  different  parts  of  the 

* fydem  as  thofe  bear  to  each  other ; and  in  this  method  of  compa- 

* rifon  the  minim  will  be  found  to  correfpond  with  the  tone,  the  fe- 

* mibreve  to  the  diatefleron,  and  the  large  to  the  bifdiapafon.’ 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Franchinus  proceeds  to  explain  the  more  mi- 
nute characters  in  thefe  words  : 

‘ Poderity  fubdivided  the  character  of  the  minim,  fird  into  two 

* equal  parts,  containing  that  meafure  of  time  called  the  greater 

* femiminim,  which  Profdocimus  deferibes  in  a twofold  way  •, 

* for  taking  his  notion  of  a minim  from  TinCtor,  he  fird  de- 

* feribes  the  femiminim  by  the  figure  of  a minim  having  the  end  of 

* its  dem  turned  off  to  the  right,  with  a kind  of  crooked  tail,  thus 

* j and  the  lefler  femiminim,  in  quantity  half  the  greater,  with 

* two  fuch  turns,  thus  ^ . Secondly,  keeping  precifely  to  the  form 

' of  the  minim,  he  makes  the  body  full  black,  thus  ^ , and  divides 

* this  lad  charader  into  two  equal  parts,  by  giving  to  it  the  fame 


turn  of  the  dem  as  before  had  been  given  to  the  minim,  thus 
and  this  they  called  the  leffer  femiminim.  The  former  characters, 


l 


VIZ. 
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* viz.  thofe  with  the  open  or  white  body,  are  called  by  Profdoci- 

* rous,  the  minims  of  Tindlor,  drawn  into  duple  or  quadruple  pro-« 

* portion,;  but  others,  whofe  example  we  choofe  rather  to  follow, 

* call  thefe  chara&ers  of  fubdivifion  with  a fingle  turn  of  the  ftem, 

* feminims,  as  being  a kind  of  disjundl  or  feparated  minims  ; and 
4 again  they  call  the  parts  of  thefe  feminims,  from  the  fmallnefs  of 

* their  meafure  and  quantity,  (emiminimims ; fo  that  the  feminim 

* follows  the  minim  as  a greater  femitone  does  a tone,  and  the  femi- 
4 minimim  looks  back  upon  the  minim  as  a lelTer  femitone  does  on 
4 tone. 

• There  is  yet  a third,  the  moll  diminifhed  particle  of  a minim, 

* and  which  the  fame  Profdocimus  would  have  to  be  called  the  minim 

* of  Tindlor  in  an  odluple  proportion  ; others  the  lefler  femiminim  ; 
4 and  others  a comma,  which  we  think  would  more  properly  be 

* called  a diefis,  the  name  given  to  the  lead  harmonical  particle  in 

* the  divifion  of  a tone : this  many  defcribe  by  a full  femiminim, 

* having  a crooked  tail  turned  towards  the  right,  and  a crooked 

4 ftroke  proceeding  from  its  angle  underneath,  in  this  manner  ^ * 
4 but  as  the  appearance  of  this  charadter  among  the  other  diminu- 

* tions  is  very  deformed,  we  have  exprefled  it  by  a crooked  (tern  drawn 

' from  its  fummit,  and  turned  towards  the  left  in  this  manner  , to 

* denote  its  inferiority  in  refpedt  of  that  charadter  which  it  refembles, 

* and  which  is  turned  to  the  right.  There  are  fome  who  defcribe  the 

* meafures  of  time  by  charadters  varioufly  different  from  thofe  above 

* enumerated,  as  Franco,  Philippus  de  Caferta,  Johannes  de  Muris, 

4 and  Anfelmus  of  Parma,  which  lad  draws  a long  Plica,  or  winding 

* ftroke  afcending,  and  alfo  a fhort  one,  both  having  tails  on  either 

* fide.  Again,  the  fame  Anfelmus  makes  a greater,  a leffer,  and  a 
4 mean  breve  ; the  greater  he  has  exprefled  by  a fquare,  with  a ftroke 
4 defending  on  the  left  fide,  in  this  manner  B ; the  lefler  by  a 

r r 

* fquare  with  a ftroke  afcending  from  the  left  fide  thus  p ; and  the 

* mean  by  a fquare  without  any  ftroke,  thus  £J.  Likewife  the 
4 greater  fcmibreve  be  dcfcribes  with  two  ftrokes,  the  one  afcending 

4 and  the  other  defcending,  both  on  the  right  fide,  thus  ; the 
4 lefler  femibreve  by  a fquare  with  two  ftrokes  on  the  left  fide, 

4 thus 
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« thus  ^ , and  the  mean  femibrcve  by  a fquare  with  a ftroke  drawn 

* through  it  both  upwards  and  downwards  in  this  manner  jjj^J.andby 

‘ a like  method  he  fignifies  the  reft  of  the  meafures  j but  thefe  cha- 

* radlers  later  muficians  have  chofe  rather  to  rejedt  than  approve.' 
The  fifth  chapter  of  the  fame  book  contains  an  explanation  of 

the  ligatures,  of  which  enough  has  been  faid  in  the  forgoing  part  of 
this  volume. 

In  the  fixth  chapter,  De  Paulis,  Franchinus  thus  explains  the 
characters  by  which  the  refts  are  deferibed. 

* A paufeisa  character  ufed  to  denote  a flop  made  in  finging  accord- 

* ing  to  the  rules  of  art.  The  paufe  was  invented  to  give  a neccflary 

* relief  to  the  voice,  and  a fweetnefs  to  the  melody ; for  as  a preach- 
< er  of  the  divine  word,  or  an  orator  in  his  difeourfe  finds  it  necef- 

* fary  oftentimes  to  relieve  his  auditors  by  the  recital  of  fome  plea- 

* fantry,  thereby  to  make  them  more  favourable  and  attentive,  fo  a 

* finger  intermixing  certain  paufes  with  his  notes,  engages  the  at- 
« tention  of  his  hearers  to  the  remaining  parts  of  his  fong.  The  cha- 

* radter  of  a paufe  is  a certain  line  or  ftroke  drawn  through  a fpace 

* or  fpaces,  or  part  of  a fpace,  not  added  to  any  note,  but  entirely 

* feparated  from  every  other  character.  The  ancients  had  four  paufes 
4 in  their  fongs,  which,  becaufe  they  were  the  meafures  of  omitted 

* notes,  afliimed  the  refpedtive  names  of  thofe  notes,  as  the  paufe  of 

* a Minim,  of  a Semibreve,  of  a Breve,  and  of  a Long.  The  breve 

* paufe  is  a ftroke  comprehending  two  fuch  intervals  j the  paufe  of 

* three  times,  whofe  extremities  include  four  lines,  occupies  three 

* intirc  fpaces  j this  they  call  a perfedt  long,  becaufe  it  pafles  over  in 
‘ filence  three  equal  proper  times,  which  arc  called  Breves,  for  in 
4 the  quantities  of  charadlers  of  this  kind  the  ternary  number  is 
4 efteemed  perfedt.’ 

The  characters  of  the  feveral  paufes  of  a perfedt  long,  an  imper- 
fedt  long,  a breve,  femibreve,  minim,  femiminim  or  crotchet,  and 
femiminimim  or  quaver,  arc  thus  deferibed  by  Franchinus,  and  are  in 
truth  the  fame  with  thofe  now  in  ufe. 


Long 
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Long  Long  Breve  Semibreve  Minim  Semi-  Semi- 
perfedt  imperfedt  nim  minimim 


By  the  firft  of  which  charadters  is  to  be  underftood  a meafure  of 
quantity  different  in  its  nature  from  the  fecond ; for  it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed  that  in  the  writings  of  all  who  have  treated  on  the  Cantus  Menfura- 
bilis,  the  attribute  of  Perfedtion  isafcribed  to  thofe  numbers  only  which 
are  called  Ternary,  as  including  a progrefiion  by  three  ; the  reafons 
for  which,  whether  good  or  bad  it  matters  not,  are  as  follow  : 

* The  Ternary  number  in  the  quantities  of  this  kind  is  efteemed 

* perfcdi,  firft,  becaufe  the  Binary  number  is  ever  accounted  femi- 

* nine,  whereas  this,  which  is  the  firft  uneven  number,  is  faid 

* to  be  mafculine  ; and  by  the  alternate  coupling  of  thefe  two 

* the  reft  of  the  numbers  are  produced.  Secondly,  it  is  compofed 

* both  of  Aliquot  and  Aliquant  parts.  Thirdly,  there  is  a relation 
4 between  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  as  they  follow  in  the  natural  order, 

* which,  as  St.  Auguftine  teftifies,  is  not  to  be  found  between  any 

* others  j for,  not  to  mention  that  between  them  no  number  can 

* intervene,  3 is  made  up  of  the  two  numbers  preceding,  which  can- 

* not  be  faid  of  4 or  5,  nor  of  thofe  that  follow  them.  Fourthly, 

* there  is  a threefold  equality  in  the  number  3,  for  its  beginning,  mid- 

* die,  and  end  are  precifely  the  fame ; and  by  means  thereof  we  dif- 

* cern  the  Divine  Trinity  in  the  fupreme  God.  Laftly,  there  is  a per- 

* fedlion  in  the  number  3,  arifing  from  this  property,  if  you  multiply 

* 3 by  2,  or  2 by  3,  the  produdl  will  be  fix,  which  mathematicians 

* pronounce  to  be  a perfedt  number  in  refpedt  Of  its  aliquot  parts.' 

The  third  book  of  the  treatife  De  Pradtica  contains  the  elements  of 

counterpoint  with  the  diftindtions  of  the  feveral  fpecies,  and  exam- 
ples of  each  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts.  Tiie  fourth  chapter,  en- 
titled ‘ Qua:  et  ubi  in  Contrapundlo  admittenda:  fint  difeordantiae,’ 
though  it  be  a proof  that  difeords  were  admitted  into  mufical  com- 
pofition  fo  early  as  the  author’s  time,  fhews  yet  that  they  were  taken 
very  cautioufly,  that  is  to  fay,  they  never  exceeded  the  length  of  a fe- 
mibreve;  and  this  rcftridlion,  for  which  he  cites  Dunftable,  and  other 
writers,  may  well  be  acquiefced  in,  feeing  that  the  art  of  preparing 
- and  refolving  difeords  feems  to  have  been  unknown  at  this  time. 
Vol.  II.  T t In 
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In  chap.  XI.  De  Compofitione  diverfarum  Partium  Contrapundli, 
are  feveral  examples  in  four  parts,  viz.  Cantus,  Contra-tenor,  Tenor* 
and  Baritonans,  one  whereof  is  as  follows  * : 
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CANTUS  TENOR  BARITONANS  CONTRA  TENOR; 


Upon  thefc  examples  it  is  obfervable  that  the  mufical  charaftcra 
from  their  difiimilarity  l'cem  not  to  have  been  printed  upon  lelter- 
prefs  types,  but  on  wooden  blocks,  in  which  the  lines,  cliffs,  and 
notes  had  been  firft  cut  or  engraved. 

The  fourth  book  is  altogether  on  the  fubjeifl  of  the  proportions, 
not  as  they  refer  to  confonance,  but  as  they  relate  to  mcnfurable  mu- 
fic  j and  though  the  various  fpecies  of  proportion  have  already  been 
explained,  it  feems  neccffary  here  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  faid 
on  that  head,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  view  and  defign 
of  the  author  in  this  laft  book  of  his  treatife  De  Pradica. 


* In  the  compofition  of  mufic  in  fymphouy,  k is  to  be  noted  that  the  number  of  parti 
can  never  in  llrichnefs  exceed  four-;  and  that  where  any  compofition  is  faid  to  be  of  more,, 
fome  of  the  parts  mult  neccflarily  paufe  while  others  fing.  . 

The  moll  ufual  names  for  the  feveral  parts  of  a voral  compofition  are  bafe,  tenor,  coun- 
ter-tenor, and  cantus  ; where  it  is  for  five  voices,  another  part  called  the  medius  or  mean 
is  interpofed  between  the  countce-tcnor  and  the  cantus.  In  three  parts,  where  there  is 
no  cantus,  the  upper  part  is  generally  the  counter-tenor,  which  in  that  cafe  adumes  the 
name  of  Altus  j but  thefc  which  arc  the  general  rules  obferved  in  the  arrangement  of 
parts  allow  of  manv  variations.  Franchinus,  in  the  example  above-cited,  has  given  the 
name  of  Baritonans  to  one  of  the  psrts  ; this  is  a term  dignifying  that  kind  of  bafe,  which 
for  the  extent  of  its  compafs  may  be  confidercd  as  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  the  bafe 
and  tenor.  In  compofitions  for  inftrumeiits,  and  fometimes  in  thofe  for  voices,  the  can- 
tus is  called  the  Treble,  which  feveral  terms  arc  thus  explained  by  Butler  in  his  Principles 
of  Mufic,  lib.  I chap.  iii.  in  not. 

• The  Bafe  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  the  bafis  or  foundation  of  the  fong. 

Hie  Tenor,  from  teneo  to  bold,  confided  anciently  of  long  holding  notes,  containing 
the  ditty  or  plain  fong,  upon  which  the  other  parts  were  wont  to  defcant  in  fundry  forts 
of  figures. 

* Thq  Counter-tenor  is  fo  named,  as  anfwering  the  tenor,  though  commonly  in  higher 
notes , or  it  may  be  thus  explained.  Counter-tenor  quad  Counterfeit-tenor,  from  its  near 
affinity  to  the  tenor. 

Cantus  feems  to  be  an  arbitrary  term,  for  which  no  reafon  or  etymology  is  affigned 
by  any  of  the  wiiters  on  mufic. 

The  Treble  has  clearly  its  name  from  the  third  or  upper  feptenary  of  notes  in  the  fcale, 
which  are  ever  thofe  of  the  treble  or  cantus  part- 

The  term  Baritonans  anfwers  precifely  to  the  French  Contrc-bafle,  an  appellation  vety 
p-oper  for  a part,  which,  as  it  is  faid  above,  feems  to  bear  the  fame  affinity  to  the  bafe  as 
the  counter-tenor  docs  to  the  tenor. 
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Proportion  is  the  ratio  that  two  terms  bear  to  each  other,  as  two 
numbers,  two  lines,  two  founds,  &c.  as  if  we  were  to  compare  ut 
below  with  sox  above,  or  any  other  two  founds  at  different  parts  of 
the  fcalc.  In  general  there  are  two  kinds  of  proportion. 

The  firft  is  of  Equality,  and  is  when  two  terms  arc  equal,  the  one 
containing  neither  more  or  lefs  than  the  other,  as  1 1,  2 2,  8 8 j 
the  two  founds  in  this  proportion  are  faid  to  be  unifons,  that  is  hav- 
ing the  fame  degree  of  gravity  and  acutenefs. 

The  other  is  of  Inequality,  as  when  of  two  terms  one  is  larger  than 
the  other,  i.  e.  contains  more  parts,  as  4,  2 j becaufe  the  firft  con- 
tains the  latter  once  and  fomething  left,  this  therefore  mud  be  in- 
equality. Of  this  proportion  there  are  five  fpecies,  which  the  Ita- 
lians call  Generi. 

Firft,  Moltiplice  or  Multiple  is  when  the  larger  number  contains 
the  fmall  one  twice,  as  4,  2.  If  this  greater  term  do  contain  the  lefs 
but  twice,  as  4.  2.  6.  3.  16.  8,  &c.  it  is  called  Proporzione  Dupla,  if 
three  times  Tripla,  if  four  Quadrupla,  and  fo  on  to  infinity. 

The  fecond  proportion  of  inequality  is  Proporzione  del  Genere 
fuperparticulare,  and  is  that  wherein  the  greater  term  contains 
the  lefs  once,  and  an  aliquot  or  exadt  part  of  the  lefier  remains,  as  3, 
2 j if  the  number  remaining  be  exactly  half  the  lefs  number,  the 
proportion  is  called  Sefquialteral ; if  a third  part  of  the  lefs  as  4,  3, 
Sefquiterza,  and  fo  on,  adding  to  Sefqui  the  ordinal  number  of  the 
lefs  term. 

The  third  proportion  of  inequality  is  called  Proporzione  del  Gene- 
re  fuperparziente,  in  which  the  greater  term  contains  the  lefs  once, 
and  two,  three,  four,  or  more  parts  of  the  lefs  remain  j or,  asZar- 
lino  fays,  2,  3,  4,  or  more  units,  &c.  This  proportion  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  words  Bi,  Tri,  Quadri,  Sec.  between  Super  and  Par- 
ziente  j thus  the  proportion  of  5,  3,  is  called  Supcrbiparziente  Terza, 
becaufe  5 contains  3 ohee  and  two  units  remain,  which  are  two 
parts  of  3 ; that  of  7,  4,  Supertriparziente  Quarta,  by  reafon  7 con- 
tains 4 once,  and  three  parts  of  4 remain,  and  fo  of  others. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  kinds  of  proportion  of  inequality  arc  com- 
pounded of  the  multiple  and  one  of  thofe  above  deferibed  *. 

Morley,  in  the  following  table,  has  very  clearly  Ihcwn  how  the 
molt  ufual  proportions  in  mufic  are  generated, 

• Vide  Broflard,  Diftionaire  de  Mufique,  in  art. 
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and  has  explained  its  ufe  and  reference  to  the  purpofes  of  mufical  cal- 
culation in  the  following  terms  : 

* As  for  the  ufe  of  this  table,  when  you  would  know  what  pro- 

* portion  any  one  number  hath  to  another,  findc  out  the  two  num- 

* bers  in  the  table,  then  looke  upwarde  to  the  triangle  inclofing  thofc 

* numbers,  and  in  the  angle  of  concourfe,  that  is  where  your  two 
4 lynes  meete  togithcr,  there  is  the  proportion  of  your  two  numbers 
4 written:  as  for  example,  let  your  two  numbers  be  18  and  24 ; 

* looke  upward,  and  in  the  top  of  the  tryangle  covering  the  two 

* lynes  which  inclofe  thofc  numbers,  you  will  find  written  Sefqui- 

* tertia  j fo  likewife  24  and  42  you  finde  in  the  angle  of  concourfc 
4 written  fuper  tripartiens  quartas,  and  fo  of  others.’ 

There  is  reafon  to  think  that  this  ingenious  and  mod  ufeful  dia- 
gram was  the  invention  of  Morley  himfelfj  fince  neither  in  Fran- 
chinus,  Peter  Aron,  Glareanus,  Zarlino,  nor  many  other  ancient 
writers,  who  have  been  confulted  for  the  purpofe,  is  it  to  be  found. 
Indeed  in  the  Theorica  of  Franchinus  we  meet  with  that  dedu&ion 
of  numbers  which  forms  the  bafisof  the  triangle,  and  nothing  more, 
but  that  work  Morley  declares  he  had  never  feen  * : it  is  highly  pro- 
bable however  that  he  found  thefe  numbers  in  fome  other  old  author  ; 
and  as  to  the  feveral  triangles  produced  therefrom,  he  may  well  be 
l'uppofed  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  drawing  them  from  that  diagram 

* For  this  wc  have  his  own  word  in  a paffage  which  proves,  though  he  takes  frequent 
■occafion  to  cite  Franchinus,  yet  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a (1  ranger  to  the  molt  va- 
luable of  his  works,  as  atfo  to  fome  particulars  relating  to  ancient  mufic,  which  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  known.  Thefe  are  Morley’s  own  words : ‘ And  though  Friar 
‘ Zacconc  out  of  Franchinus  afTtrme  that  the  Grcckes  diddc  iingbv  certaine  letters  figni- 
4 fying  both  the  time  that  the  note  is  to  be  holden  in  length,  and  alfo  the  heigh th  and 

* lownctTe  of  the  fame:  yet  becaufc  I finde  no  fuch  matter  in  Franchinus  hisHarmonia 
4 Inftrumemorum  (for  his  Theorica  nor  Praclica  I have  not  feeiie,  nor  umlcrlland  not  his 
‘ arguments)  I knowc  not  what  to  fate  to  it.’  [Annotations  on  the  fir  ft  part  of  the  Intro- 
duction  to  Practical  Mufic.] 

The  pall'age  above  alluded  to  by  Morley  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prattica  di  Mufica  of  Zac- 
coni,  lib.  I.  cap.  15,  but  it  contains  no  reference  to  any  particular  work  of  Franchinus, 
neverthclcfs  it  is  clear  that  he  mult  have  had  his  eye  on  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  fecond  book 
of  the  Pra&ica  Mufica:  utriufque  Cantus,  in  which  are  exhibited  the  characters  ufed  to 
denote  the  meafures  or  times  which  conflitutcd  the  rythmus  of  the  Greeks  Sec  them  in 
pag.  313,  of  this  volume.  But  Zaccone  feems  to  be  miftaken  in  fuppofing  that  thefe  cha- 
racters iignified  as  well  the  melodial  diltances  as  the  quantity  of  the  notes,  for  Franchinus 
intimates  nothing  like  it,  on  the  contrary  he  fays  exprefsly,  that  thefe  latter  were  denoted 
by  certain  charaCtcis,  which  he  purpofely  omits ; and  what  thefe  characters  were  maybe 
feen  in  Boctius  dc  Mufica,  lib.  IV.  cap.  iii.  and  in  the  preceding  volume,  book  I.  chap,  iv, 
of  this  work. 
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in  the  manufcript  of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs,  inferted  in  pag.  223  of 
this  volume,  in  which  a feries  of  duple,  triple,  fefquialteral  and  fefqui- 
tertian  proportions  is  deduced  from  certain  numbers  there  affumed. 


CHAP.  VII. 


TH  E ufe  of  the  feveral  proportions  contained  in  the  foregoing- 
diagram,  fo  far  as  they  regard  mufic,  was  originally  to 
afeertain  the  ratios  of  the  consonances,  and  for  that  purpofe  they 
are  applied  by  Euclid  in  the  Sedtio  Canonis ; for  indsnee,  tire 
diapafon  is  by  him  demonftrated  to  be  in  duple,  which  is  a fpecies  of 
Multiplex  proportion  j the  diateffaron  in  fupcrparticular,  that  is  to 
fay  Sefquitertia  proportion,  4 to  3 ; the  diapente  alfo  in  fuperparti- 
cular,  that  is  to  fay  Sefquialtera  proportion,  3 to  2 j and  ladly,  the 
Diezeudlic  tone  alfo  in  fupcrparticular,  that  is  to,  fay  Sefquiodtave 
proportion,  9 to  8.  All  which  proportions  were  invedigated  by  the 
divifion  of  the  monochord,  and  are  now  farther  demonftrable  by  the 
vibrations  of  pendulums  of  proportionable  lengths. 

That  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  had  alfo  a foundation  in  numerical 
proportion  is  evident,  for  not  only  it  confided  in  a combination  of 
long  and  fhort  quantities,  but  each  had  a numerical  ratio  to  the  other  ■, 
for  indance,  to  the  Large  the  Long  was  in  duple,  and  the  Breve  in 
quadruple  proportion  j this  was  in  the  imperfedt  mode,  but  in  the 
perfedt,  where  the  divifion  was  by  three,  the  Long  was  to  the  Large 
in  triple,  and  the  Breve  in  nonuple  proportion. 

There  does  not  feem  to  have  been  any  original  neceffity  for  trans- 
ferring the  ratios  from  confonance  to  meafures,  or  at  lead  of  retain- 
ing more  than  the  duple  and  triple  proportions,  with  thofe  others  ge- 
nerated by  them,  fince  we  have  found  by  experience  that  all  menfur- 
ablc  mufic  is  refolvable  into  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  two  ; 
but  no  fooner  were  they  adjuded,  and  a due  diferimination  made 
between  the  attributes  of  perfedtion  and  imperfedtion  as  they  related 
to  time,  than  the  writers  on  menfurable  mufic  fet  themfelves  to  find 
out  all  the  varieties  of  proportion  which  the  radical  numbers  are  ca- 
pible  of  producing,  flow  thefe  proportions  could  poflibly  be  ap- 
plied to  pradticc,  or  what  advantage  mufic  could  derive  from  them. 
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fuppofing  them  practicable,  is  one  of  the  hardeft  things  to  be  con- 
ceived of  in  the  whole  fcience.  Morley,  in  the  firft  part  of  his  Intro- 
duction, pag.  27,  has  undertaken  to  declare  the  ufe  of  the  moft  fim- 
ple  of  them,  namely  the  Duple,  Triple,  Quadruple,  Sefquialtera,  and 
Sefquitertia,  which  he  thus  explains  in  the  following  dialogue  : 

* Philomathes.  What  is  proportion  ? 

* Master.  It  is  the  comparing  of  numbers  placed  perpendicu- 

* larly  one  over  another. 

* Phi.  This  I knewe  before  j but  what  is  that  to  muficke  f 

* Ma.  Indeede  wee  do  not  in  muficke  confider  the  numbers  by 

* themfelves ; but  fet  them  for  a figne  to  fignifye  the  altering  of  our 

* notes  in  the  time. 

* Phi.  Proceede  then  to  the  declaration  of  proportion. 

* Ma.  Proportion  is  either  of  equality  or  unequality.  Proportion 
4 of  cqualitie  is  the  comparing  of  two  equal  quantities  togither,  in 
4 which  becaufe  there  is  no  difference,  we  will  fpeak  no  more  at  this 

* time.  Proportion  of  inequalitie  is  when  two  things  of  unequal 
' quantitie  are  compared  togither,  and  is  either  of  them  more  or  lcfs 

* inxqualitie.  Proportion  of  the  more  inequalitie  is  when  a greater 

* number  is  fet  over  and  compared  to  a lefler,  and  in  muficke  doth 

* always  fignifie  diminution.  Proportion  of  the  kffe  inequalitie  is 

* where  a leffer  number  is  fet  over  and  compared  to  a greater,  as 
4 I,  and  in  muficke  doth  alwaies  fignifie  augmentation. 

4 Phi.  IIow  many  kinds  of  proportions  do  you  commonly  ufe  in 

* muficke,  for  I am  perfuaded  it  is  a matter  impoffible  to  fing  them 
4 all,  efpecially  thofe  which  be  termed  fuperparcients  ? 

4 Ma.  You  faie  true,  although  there  be  no  proportion  fo  harde 

* but  might  be  made  in  muficke  j but  the  hardneffe  of  finging  them 
4 hath  caufed  them  to  be  left  out,  and  therefore  there  be  but  five  in 
4 moft  common  ufe  with  us,  Dupla,  Tripla,  Quadrupla,  Sefquialtera, 

4 and  Sefquitertia. 

4 Phi.  What  is  Dupla  proportion  in  muficke  ? 

4 Ma.  It  is  that  which  taketh  halfe  the  value  of  every  note  and 
4 reft  from  it,  fo  that  two  notes  of  one  kinde  doe  but  anfwere  to  the 

* value  of  one;  and  it  isknowen  when  the  upper  number  containeth 
4 the  lower  twife,  thus  4 4 4 l '■£,  &c.  ****** 

4 Phi.  What  is  Tripla  proportion  in  muficke  ? 

* Ma. 
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* Ma.  It  is  that  which  diminifheth  the  value  of  the  dotes  to  one 
‘ third  partj  for  three  briefesare  fet  for  one,  and  three  fcmibriefs  for 

* one,  and  is  knowen  when  two  numbers  are  fct  before  the  fong, 

* whereof  the  one  contayneth  the  other  thrife  thus  4 4 4.*  * * 

* Phi.  Proceed  now  to  Qiiadrupla. 

* Ma.  Quadrupla  is  proportion  diminiftiing  the  value  of  the  notes 

* to  the  quarter  of  that  which  they  were  before  j and  it  is  perceived 

* in  Tinging  when  a number  is  fet  before  the  fong,  comprehending  an- 

* other  four  times.as  i V,  6cc.  * * * Quintupla  apd  Sextupla  I have 

* not  fecn  ufed  by  any  ftrangers  in  their  longs  fo  far  as  I remember, 

* but  here  we  ufe  them,  but  not  as  they  ufe  their  other  proportions, 
‘ for  we  call  that  Sextupla  where  wee  make  fixe  black  minyms  to  the 

* femibriefe,  and  Quintupla  when  we  have  but  five  &c.  but  that  is 

* more  by  cuftom  than  by  reafon.  ****** 

* Phi.  Come  then  to  Sefquialtera  : What  is  it  ? 

* Ma.  It  is  when  three  notes  are  fung  to  two  of  the  fame  kinde, 

* and  is  knowne  by  a number  containing  another  once  and  his  halfe, 
1 r r 4 1 * * Sefquitercia  is  when  four  notes  are  fung  to  three  of 

* the  fame  kinde,  and  is  knowen  by  a number  fet  before  him,  con- 

* tayning  another  once  and  his  third  part,  thus  4 4 V.  And  thefefhall 

* fuffice  at  this  time,  for  knowing  thefc,  the  reft  are  eafily  learned. 

* But  if  a man  would  ingulfc  himfclfe  to  learne  to  ling,  and  fct  down 

* all  them  which  Franchinis  Gaufurius  hath  fet  downe  in  his  booke 

* De  Proportionibus  Muficis,  he  fhould  find  it  a matter  not  only  hard 

* but  almoft  impoflibie.' 

It  is  evident  from  the  paftages  above-cited  that  whatever  might 
have  been  the  number  of  the  proportions  formerly  in  ufe,  they  were 
in  Morley's  time  reduced  to  five,  and  that  he  himfelf  doubted  whether 
many  of  thofe  contained  in  the  Pra&ica  Mufice  utriufque  Cantus 
of  Franchinus,  could  poffibly  be  fung  •,  and  farther  there  is  great 
reafon  to  think  that  in  this  opinion  he  was  not  lingular. 

To  give  a Ihort  account  of  the  contents  of  Franchinus’s  fourth 
book,  it  contains  fifteen  chapters,  entitled  as  follow  : 


De  difHnitione  6c  diftintftione  proportionis, 

De  quinque  generibus  proportionum  majoris  ct 
minoris  inequalitatis. 


Caput  primum. 
Caput  fecundum.1 


De 
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Chap.  7. 

De  genere  multiplici  eiufque  fpeciebus, 

Dc  genere  fubmultiplici  eiufque  fpeciebus, 

De  genere  fuperparticulari  eiufque  fpeciebus, 
Dc  genere  fubfuperparticulari  eiufque  fpeciebus, 
De  genere  fuperpartiente  eiufque  fpeciebus,. 

De  genere  fubfuperpartiente  eiufque  fpeciebus. 


Caput  tertium. 
Caput  quartum. 
Caput  quintum. 
Caput  fextum. 
Caput  feptimutn- 
Caput  odtavum. 


non  urn. 


De  genere  multiplici  fuperparticulari  eiufque?  „ 
fpeciebus,  $ * 

De  genere  fubmultiplici  fuperparticulari  eiufque)  ~ u . 

° . . * r r ’ (.  Caput  deennum. 

fpeciebus,  f 

De  genere  multiplici  fuperpartiente  eiufque  fpe- 7 ^ . • 

?,  r 1 r -i  r i Caput  undccimutn. 

ciebus,  I r 

De  genere  fubmultiplici  fuperpartiente  eiufque?  „ . , , . 

,b  . , r r r l Caput  duodecimum. 

fpeciebus  I r 

Dc  coniundlione  plurium  dilTimilium  propor- 7 Caput  tertium  de- 
tionum,  J cimum. 

De  proportionibus  muficas  confonantias  nu- 7 Caput  quartum  de- 
trientibus,  J cimum. 

De  produdlione  multiplicium  proportionum  ex?  Caput  quintum  de- 
multiplicibus  fuperparticularibus  5 cimum. 


The  firft  chapter  of  this  book  treats  of  proportion  in  general,  with 
the  divilion  thereof  into  difcrcte  and  continuous,  rational  and  irra- 
tional. In  this  diferimination  of  its  feveral  kinds,  Franchinus  pro- 
fefles  to  follow  Euclid,  and  other  of  the  ancient  writers  on  the  fub- 
jedt;  referring  alfo  to  a writer  on  proportion,  but  little  known, 
named  Johannes  Marlianus.  In  the  fubfequent  chapters  are  contain- 
ed a great  variety  of  fhort  mufical  compofitions  calculated  toilluftrate 
the  feveral  proportions  treated  of  in  each  : fome  in  two  parts,  viz. 
tenor  and  cantus ; others  in  three,  viz.  tenor,  contratenor  and  can- 
tus.  The  duples,  triples,  and  quadruples  may  in  general  be  con- 
ceived of  from  what  Morley  has  laid  concerning  them  j and  fo  might 
the  others,  if  this  explanation,  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  runs 
through  them  all,  were  at  this  day  intelligible,  namely,  that  a cer- 
tain number  of  the  latter  notes  in  each,  are  equivalent  in  quantity 
and  meafure  of  time  to  a lefs  number  of  precedent  ones,  apparently  of 
an  equal  value.  To  give  an  inltance  in  Icxtuple  proportion,  thefe 

are 
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are  the  author’s  words : * Sextupla  proportio  quinta  multiplied  ge- 
‘ ncris  fpccies  fit  quum  maior  fequentiam  notularum  numeros 

* ad  minorem  prxeedentium  relatus : cum  in  fe  comprsehendit 

* fexies  prxeife  : 8c  xquiualet  ei  in  quantitate  6c  temporis  men- 
■ fura  ut  vi.  ad  i.  & xii.  ad  ii.  6c  xviii.  ad  iii.  fex  enim  notulx 

* fecundum  hanc  difpofitionem  uni  fibi  confimili  xquivalent  6c  cox- 

* quantur  : ita  ut  fingulx  quxque  ipfarum  fex  diminuantur  de  quin- 
‘ que  fextis  partibus  i'ui  quantitatiui  ualoris  : deferibitur  enim  in  no- 


tulis  hoc  rnodo  4 V t*  quod  hoc  monftratur  e 
CANTUS 

xemplo 

-rrn-73-x 

ts- 

-8  a ^ 

41 L. » ***  r.  ^ . 



TENOR 


* PraA.  Muf.  lib  IV’.  cap.  in. 

hranchinus  is  not  fulficientljr  clear  to  a modem  apprehenfion  with  rcfpeQ  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  proportions  are  to  be  fung ; but  with  the  a (h (lance  of  Morlcjr,  and  by  the 
help  of  that  rule,  which  in  his  Annotations  on  pag.  31  of  the  firll  part  of  hit  Introduc- 
tion he  lays  down  as  infallible,  namely,  that  • in  all  mufical  proportions  the  upper  num- 
‘ her  (ignilicth  the  femibreve,  and  the  lower  the  ltroke  or,  in  other  words,  bccaufc  the 
divifion  may  be  into  lefs  notes  than  femibreves,  and  the  notes  divided  may  be  lefs  in  quan- 
tity than  a ltroke  or  breve  ; and  that  other  in  pag.  28,  of  the  Introduction,  to  wit,  * that 
* *bc  uPPfr  number  (ignilicth  the  progreflion,  and  the  under  the  mcafure,’  it  is  difeover- 
able  that  in  duple  proportion  two  notes  in  one  part  are  to  be  fung  to  one  in  the  other,  in 
triple  three,  in  quadruple  four,  and  in  quintuple  five.  Of  the  two  former  kinds  he  has 

given 
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As  to  that  other  work  of  Franchinus,  entitled  Angelicum  ac  divi- 
Rum  Opus  muflce,  the  epithets  given  to  it  might  induce  a fufpicion 

given  examples  in  the  twenty-eighth  and  fubfequent  pages  of  his  Introduction ; and. of  the. 
two  latter  the  following  occur,  pag.  91  of  the  lame  work. 


q,UADRDPLA 


qu 1NTUPLA 


V01.  II.  u • 
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that  it  was  a poflhumous  publication  by  Tome  friend  of  the  author, 
rather  than  that  he  gave  it  to  the  world  himfelf ; but  the  dedication 

Scfquiahera  and  Scfquitcrtia  are  thus  reprefented  by  bias : 


S E SQ17IAL.T  E RA. 


t. 


S E S (iClTERTtA. 


tTpon  the  former  whereof  he  remarks  as  follows : 

* Here  they  fet  downe  ccrtaine  obfervalions,  which  (hey  termed  Inductions,  as  her# 
' you  fee  in  the  firft  two  barres  fefquialtera  perfect . that  they  called  the  induction  to  nine 
1 to  two,  which  is  quadruple  fefquialtera.  In  the  third  barre  you  have  broken  fefquial- 

* tera,  and  the  reft  to  the  end  is  quadrupla  fefquialtera,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  nine  to 
' two ; and  erer y proportion  whole  is  called  the  induction  to  that  which  it  makelh,  bc- 

* ing  broken.  As  tripla  being  broken  in  the  more  prolsticn  wil  make  nonupla,  and  fois 

* tripla  the  induction  to  nonupla.  Or  in  the  left  prolation  wil  make  fextupla,  and  fo  is 

* the  induction  to  fextupla.’ 

The  general  method  of  reconciling  diftimilar  proportions,  and  reducing  them  to  prac- 
tice, is  exhibited  by  Morley  in  the  following  compoCtion  of  Alexandra  iitriggio,  being 

the 
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of  this  book  to  Simone  Crotto,  a patrician  of  Milan,  excludes  the 
poflibility  of  doubt  that  it  was  publifhed  by  Franchinus,  and  gives 

the  latter  part  of  the  thirtieth  fong  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  madrigals  for  fix  voices  to  the 
words  ' Ail’  acqita  fagra.’  Introd.  pag  35. 
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occafion  to  remark  hcnr  much  the  mannert  of  the  fifteenth  century 
are  exceeded  by  thofe  of  the  prefect  time,  in  which  (houid  an  author 
of  the  fir  ft  degree  of  eminence  in  any  faculty  or  fcience  give  to  a work 


Upon  which  Morley  makes  the  following  comment : ' Herein  you  have  one  poynt 

• handled  fir  ft  in  the  ordinary  moode  through  all  the  parts,  then  in  Tripla  through  all 

• the  parts,  and,  laftly,  in  proportions,  no  patt  like  unto  another,  for  the  treble  contayn* 

* eth  diminution  in  the  Quadruple  proportion . The  fecond  treble  or  Sextus  hath  T ripla 
1 prickt  all  in  black  notes.  Your  Altus  or  meane  contavneth  diminution  in  Dupla  pro- 

* portion.  The  Tenor  goeth  through  with  his  Tripla  (which  was  begoune  before)  to  the 
‘ ende.  The  Quintus  is  Scfquialtera  to  the  breefe,  which  hath  this  fign  $ { fct  before 

• it.  But  if  the  figne  were  taken  away,  then  woulde  three  minyms  make  a whole  ftroke, 

• whereas  now  three  femibriefs  make  but  one  ftroke.  The  Bafe  is  the  ordinary  moode, 

‘ wherein  is  no  difficulty/ 

It  feems  not  very  eafy  to  reconcile  proportions  fo  diffimilar  as  are  contained  in  the  ex- 
amples above  given,  in  refpeft  that  the  Arfis  and  Thefts  in  the  feveral  parts  do  not  coincide, 
unlefs,  which  probably  was  the  method  of  fingingthem,  in  the  beating  one  bar  was  mark- 
ed by  a down,  and  the  other  by  an  up  ftroke. 

But  after  all  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  this  capricious  interchange  of  pro- 
portions in  the  lame  Cantus,  or  to  affign  any  good  reafon  for  retaining  them.  In  the  one 
example  produced  by  Morley,  from  Aleftandro  Striggio,  and  given  above,  we  are  mors 
ftruck  with  the  quaintnefs  of  the  contrivance,  than  pleafed  with  the  effeft.  In  ihort,  the 
multiplicity  of  proportions  feems  to  have  been  the  abufe  of  mufic } and  this  the  lame  au- 
thor feems  to  allow  in  ihe  courfe  of  his  work,  and  to  cenfure,  where  he  fays,  that  * being 
4 a childe  he  bad  heard  him  greatly  commended  who  coulde  upon  a plaine-fong  ling  hard 

* proportions,  and  that  he  who  could  bring  in  manieft  of  them  was  accounted  the  jollyeft 

* fellowe/  Introd.  pag.  ug. 

So  much  for  the  ule  of  different  proportions  in  different  parts.  The  terms  by  which 
they  were  anciently  charafterized  come  next  to  be  conlidcred ; and  here  we  (hall  find  that 
that  the  terms  Multiplex,  Superparticular,  and  Superpartient,  with  their  feveral  com- 
pounds, are  better  fupplied  by  thofe  characters  called  the  Inductions  ; for  the  former  do 
but  declare  the  nature  of  the  proportions,  which  is  a mere  fpectilative  conGderation, 
whereas  the  latter  denote  the  proportions  themfelves.  To  conceive  juftiyof  thefe  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  premife  that  the  meafnre  of  a modem  bar  in  duple  time  is  a femibreve,  and 
that  all  the  triples  have  a foppofed  ratio  to  this  meafure.  If  the  progreffion  be  by  Minims, 
the  radical  number  is  the  number  of  minims  contained  in  the  bar  of  duple  time,  and 
the  upper  the  number  of  progreffion,  as  in  this  inftance  i,  which  denotes  that  fpeciet  of 
triple  in  which  three  minims  are  contained  in  the  bar.  If  the  progreffion  be  by  Crotchets, 
she  ladicai  gives  the  number  of  crotchets  in  a bar  of  duple  time,  2nd  the  upper  the 
number  of  progreffion,  as  J,  fienifying  that  three  crotchets  are  contained  in  a bar.  If  the 
progreffion  be  by  Quavers,  eight  are  contained  in  a bar  of  duple  lime,  and  { is  the  fig- 
nature  of  a movement  wherein  three  quavers  make  ahar. 

The  above  obfervations  are  intended  to  fhew  that  our  want  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
she  ancient  proportions  of  time  is  a misfortune  that  may  very  well  be  fubmitted  to,  fincc  it  is 
but  a confequcnce  of  improvements  that  have  fuperfeded  the  neceffity  of  any  concern  about 
them  ) it  being  incontrovertible  that  there  it  not  any  kind  of  proportion  or  meafure  that 
the  invention  can  fuggeft  as  proper  for  mufic,  whicn  is  not  to  be  exprefl'ed  by  the  charac- 
ters now  in  ufe.  Tnefc,  and  the  divifion  of  time  by  bars,  have  rendered  ufelcfs  all  the 
learning  of  the  ligatures,  all  the  diftinftions  of  mood,  time,  and  prolation  ; ail  the  various 
methods  of  augmentation  and  diminution  by  black  full  and  black  void,  red  full  and  red 
void  chara&ers,  and,  in  a word,  all  the  do&rine  of  proportions  as  applied  to  time,  which 
Franchinus  ami  numberlds  authors  before  him  had  laboured  to  teach  and  cftabliftt. 
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of  his  own  the  character  of  Angelic  or  Divine,  he  would  be  more 
ccnfured  for  his  vanity  than  admired  for  his  learning  or  ingenuity. 

The  difference  here  noted  carries  with  it  no  imputation  of  excefiive 
Vanity  in  Franchinus,  as  it  is  in  a great  meafure  accounted  for  by  the 
pradice  of  the  age  he  lived  in  j but  it  may  ferve  to  ihew  that  the  re- 
finements of  literature  have  a neeeffary  effed  on  the  tempers  and  con-, 
dud  of  men,  and  that  learning  and  urbanity  generally  improve 
together. 

The  fecond  page  of  the  book  contains  what  may  be  deemed  a typo- 
graphical curioGtyj  it  is  a reprefentation  of  Franchinus  in  a pulpit,  with 
a book  in  his  hand,  and  an  hour-glafs  by  his  fide,  leduring  to  an  au- 
dience of  twelve  perfons.  It  is  a coarfe  print  from  a wooden  cut,  and 
is  here  under  delineated. 


To  give  a particular  account  of  this  work  would  in  effed  be  to  re- 
capitulate the  fubftance  of  what  has  already  been  cited  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  harmonicians,  more  efpecially  Boetius,  of  whom, 

as 
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as  he  was  a Latin  writer,  Franchinus  has  made  confiderable  ufe,  as 
indeed  have  all  the  mufical  writers  j for  as  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  well 
known  that  till  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  their  language  was 
underftood  but  by  very  few  : Franchinus  himfelf  was  unable  to  read 
the  Greek  authors  in  the  original,  and  for  that  reafon,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  he  procured  tranflations  of  them  to  be  made  at 
his  own  expence.  There  are  however  many  things  in  this  work  of 
Franchinus  that  deferve  to  be  mentioned. 

It  was  printed  at  Milan  in  the  year  1508  ; and  from  the  language, 
which  is  the  Italian  of  that  day,  and  the  ftyle  and  manner  in  which, 
this  book  is  written,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  fame 
in  fubftance,  perhaps  nearly  lb  in  words,  with  thofe  ledtures  which 
we  are  told  he  red  at  Cremona,  Lodi,  and  elfewhcre.  Indeed  the 
frontifpiece  to  the  book  herein  before  delineated,  and  which  repre- 
feots  him  in  the  a<3t  of  le&uring,  feems  to  indicate  no  left. 

The  work,  as  it  now  appears,  differs  in  nothing  from  an  inftitute 
on  the  harmonical  fcience : it  begins  with  an  explanation  of  the  five 
kinds  of  proportion  of  greater  inequality,  namely,  multiple,  fuper- 
particular,  fuperpartient,  multiple  fuperparticular,  and  multiple  fu- 
perpartient. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  declare  the  nature  of  the  confonances, 
and  exhibits  the  ancient  fyflem,  confifling  of  a double  diapafon,  with 
his  own  obfervations  on  it.  He  then  endeavours,  by  the  help  of  Pto- 
lemy and  Manuel  Bryennius,  but  chiefly  of  Boetius,  to  explain  the 
doftrinc  of  the  three  genera  s in  the  doing  whereof  he  profefles  only- 
to  give  the  fentiments  of  the  above,  and  a few  lefs  confiderable  writ- 
ers. He  alfo  fhews  the  difference  between  arithmetical,  geometrical,, 
and  harmonical  proportionality. 

After  declaring  the  nature  of  Guido’s  reformation  of  the  fcale,  the 
ufe  of  the  fyllables,  the  cliffs,  and  the  order  in  which  the  mutations, 
arife,  he  proceeds  to  demonflrate  the  ratios  of  the  diateffaron,  diapente,. 
and  diapafon,  and  thereby  leads  to  an  enquiry  concerning  the  modes 
of  the  ancients,  which,  agreeable  to  Ptolemy,  he  makes  to  be 
eight. 

The  ecclefiaftical  tones  come  next  under  his  confideration  ; and  of 
thefe  he  gives  an  explanation  not  near  fo  copious,  but  to  the  fame 
effedl  with  that  contained  in  the  Pra&ica  Muficae  utriufque  Cantus 
already  given  at  length. 

The 
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The  fame  may  be  faid  of  that  part  of  this  work,  wherein  the  mea- 
fures  of  time  are  treated  on ; a brief-account  of  them,  and  of  the  li- 
gatures, and  alfo  of  the  paufes  or  refts,  is  here  given,  but  for  more 
ample  information  the  author  refers  his  reader  to  his  former  work. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  trait  contains  the  dodtrine  of  counter- 
point. 

In  the  fifth  and  lalt  part  the  proportions  of  greater  and  leffer  in- 
equality are  very  accurately  difeuffed  ; thefe  arc  folely  applicable  to 
the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  but,  as  for  reafons  herein  before  given,  the 
ufe  of  intricate  proportions  has  long  been  exploded,  and  the  fimple 
ones  have  been  found  to  be  better  charadterized  by  numbers  than  by 
the  terms  formerly  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  a particular  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  laft  book  feems  to  be  no  way  neceflary. 


*CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  the  work  De  Harmonia  Muficorum  Inftrumentorum,  little 
more  need  be  faid  than  that  it  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1518, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Johannes  Grolerius,  queflor  or  treafuret  of  Mi- 
lan to  Francis  I.  king  of  France.  It  is  a general  exhibition  of  the 
dodtrines  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  harmonicians,  at 
leaft  of  fuch  of  them  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  come  to  the  hands 
of  its  author ; for  fome  of  them  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  ever  faw ; 
and  for  the  fenfe  of  thofe  with  which  he  appears  to  have  been  beft 
acquainted,  he  feems  to  have  been  beholden  to  Boetius,  who  in 
many  refpedts  is  to  be  confidered  both  as  a tranfiator  and  a com- 
mentator on  the  Greek  writers.  In  this  work  of  Franchinus  the  na- 
ture of  the  perfedt  or  immutable  fyftem  is  explained,  as  are  alfo,  as 
well  as  the  author  was  able,  the  genera  of  the  ancients,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  confonances.  He  confidcrs  alfo  the  divifion  of  the 
tone,  and  the  dimenfion  of  the  tetrachord,  and  fliews  the  feveral  fpe- 
cics  of  diatefiaron,  diapente,  and  diapafon  ; and  demonftrates,  as 
Boetius  has  alfo  done,  that  fix  fefquiodtave  tones  exceed  the  diapafon 
by  a comma.  He  next  explains  the  nature  of  arithmetical,  geome- 
trical, and  harmonical  proportionality,  and  fhews  wherein  they  dif- 
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for  from  each  other.  In  the  fourth  and  laft  book  he  treats  on  the 
modes  of  the  ancients,  in  the  doing  whereof  he  apparently  follows 
Ptolemy,  and  fpeaks  of  the  Dorian  as  the  moft  excellent. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  reputation  which  Franchinus  had  ac* 
quired  by  his  writings,  and  the  general  acquiefcence  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  the  precepts  from  time  to  time  delivered  by  him,  a profelfor 
of  Bologna,  Giovanni  Spataro  by  name,  in  the  year  1531  made  a fu- 
rious attack  upon  him  in  a book  entitled  Tradlato  di  Mufica,  where- 
in he  takes  upon  him  an  examination  of  Franchinus’s  treatile  De 
Pradtica,  and  charges  him  with  grofs  ignorance  in  that  part  of  muft- 
cal  fcience  in  which  Franchinus  was  confeifedly  better  fkilled  than 
any  profelfor  of  his  time,  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis.  Spataro  lpeaks 
of  his  preceptor  Bartholomeo  Ramis,  a Spaniard,  who  had  red  lec- 
tures at  Bologna,  which  were  published  in  1482,  with  the  title  of 
De  Mufica  tra&atus,  five  Mufica  pradlica,  as  a man  of  pro- 
found erudition  ; and  cites  him  as  authority  for  almoft  every  thing 
he  advances.  He  fpeaks  of  Franco,  who  by  a miftake  he  makes  to 
have  been  a profeflbr  of  Cologne  inftead  of  Liege,  as  the  unqueftion- 
able  inventor  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  fcarcely  mentioning  John 
De  Muris  in  the  courle  of  his  work  ; and  fpeaks  of  Marchettus  of 
Padua  as  an  author  againft  whofe  judgment  there  can  lie  no  appeal. 

The  principal  grounds  of  difpute  between  Spataro  and  Franchinus 
were  the  values  of  the  feveral  charadlers  that  conftitute  the  Cantus 
Menfurabilis  and  the  ratios  of  the  confonances,  which  the  former 
in  fome  of  his  writings  had  ventured  to  difeufs.  Spataro  was 
the  author  alfo  of  a tratfl  entitled  Utile  et  breve  Regule  di 
Canto,  in  which  alfo  he  is  pretty  free  in  his  cenfures  of  Fran- 
chinus and  his  writings : and  befides  thefe  it  Ihould  feem  by 
Franchinus’s  defence  of  himfelf,  publilhed  in  1520,  that  Spataro 
had  written  to  him  feveral  letters  from  Bologna,  in  which  the  charge 
of  ignorance  and  vanity  was  flrongly  enforced  *.  In  the  management 
of  this  difpute,  which  feems  to  have  had  for  its  objedt  nothing  lefs 
than  the  ruin  of  Franchinus  as  a public  profeflbr,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
Spataro  bad  the  afllflance  of  fome  perfons  who  envied  the  reputation 

* Morlev,  Introd.  pag.  92,  lay*  that  Spataro  wrote  a great  book  on  the  manner  of  fing- 
ing  fcfquialtera  proportion. 
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of  his  adverfary  no  lefs  than  himfelf  did  : this  may  be  collected  from 
the  title  of  Franchinus's  defence,  which  is,  Apologii  Franchini  Ga- 
furii  Mufici  adverfus  Joannem  Spatarium  ct  complices  Muficos  Bo- 
nonienfes,  and  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  dedication  of  the  Trac- 
tato  di  Mufica  to  Peter  Aron  of  Florence,  a writer  of  fome  note,  and 
who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  and  an  epifile  from  Aron  to  him, 
which  immediately  follows  the  dedication  of  the  above-mentioned 
work.  To  fpeak  in  the  mildeB  terms  of  Spataro’s  book,  it  is  from 
beginning  to  end  a libel  on  his  adverfary,  who  was  a man  of  learn- 
ing and  integrity  ; and  nothing  but  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  in  which  the  flyle  of  controverfy  was  in  general  as  coarfe 
as  envy  and  malice  could  didate,  can  excufc  the  terms  he  has  chofen 
to  make  ufe  of  j and,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  defence  of  Franchinus 
Bands  in  need  of  fome  fuch  apology,  for  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  re- 
tort the  charge  of  ignorance  and  arrogance  in  terms  that  indicate  a 
radical  contempt  of  his  opponent. 

The  chronology  of  this  controverfy  is  no  otherwife  to  be  afeertain- 
ed  than  by  the  apology  of  Franchinus,  which  is  dated  the  twentieth 
day  of  April  1520,  at  which  time  the  author  was  turned  of  feventy 
years  of  age,  and  the  letters  therein  mentioned,  one  whereof  bears 
date  February,  and  the  other  March,  1519;  whereas  Spataro's  book 
appears  to  have  been  publifhed  in  1531  : fo  that  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Spataro’s  book,  as  it  is  not  referred  to  in  the  apology  of  Fran- 
chinus, was  not  publifhed  till  after  the  deceale  of  the  latter ; yet  it 
may  be  fuppofed  to  contain  the  fubfiance  of  Spataro’s  letters,  inaf- 
much  as  it  includes  the  whole  of  the  objections  which  Franchinus  in 
his  apology  has  refuted. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  give  this  controverfy  at  large,  the  merits 
of  it  appear  by  Franchinus’s  apology,  wherein  he  has  very  candidly 
Bated  the  objections  of  his  opponent,  and  given  an  anfwcr  to  the  moB 
weighty  of  them  in  the  following  terms. 

* You  Spatarius,  who  are  ufed  to  fpeak  ill  of  others,  have  given 
‘ oocafion  to  be  fpoken  againfi  yourfelf,  by  falling  with  fuch  madnefs 

* on  my  lucubrations,  though  your  attack  has  turned  out  to  my  ho- 

* nour.  Your  ignorance  is  fcarce  worth  reprehenfion  j but  you  arc 
4 grown  fo  infolent,  that  unlefs  your  petulance  be  chaBifed,  you  will 

* prefer  yourfelf  before  all  others,  and  impute  my  filcncc  to  fear  and 

X x 2 * igno- 
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* ignorance.  I fhall  now  make  public  your  folly  which  I have  Co 

* long  concealed  ; not  with  the  bitternefs  it  merits,  but  with  my 

* accuftomcd  modelly.  IIow  could  you  think  to  reach  Parnafius, 

* who  underftand  not  Latin  ? You  who  arc  not  above  the  vul- 

* gar  clafs,  profefs  not  only  mufic,  but  alfo  philofophy  and  mathe- 

* matics,  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  yet  you  have  defired  me  to  write 

* to  you  in  our  mother  tongue.  Could  no  one  elfe  declare  war 

* againft  me  but  you,  who  are  void  of  all  learning,  who  infeft  the 

* minds  of  your  pupils,  and  pervert  the  art  itfclf?  But  though  my 

* knowledge  be  fmall,  yet  I have  fufficient  to  deleft  your  errors, 

* and  likewife  thofc  of  your  mafter  Bartholomeo  Ramis. 

' When  therefore  in  your  fourteenth  defeription  you  fpcak  of  the 

* fefquioftave  9 to  8 as  divided  into  "nine  minute  parts  arithmetically, 

* which  you  begged  from  a mathematician,  you  fliould  know  that  a 

* divifion  merely  arithmetical  is  not  accounted  of  by  muficians,  bc- 

* caufe  it  does  not  contain  concinnous,  perfeft  intervals  j and  your 

* mathematician  might  have  marked  down  that  fefquioftave  more 

* clearly,  had  he  given  the  fuperparticular  proportions  in  this  man- 

* ner,  Hi,  So,  79,  78,  76,  75,  74,  73,  72,  for  the  two  extremes  81 
‘ and  72  conftitute  the  fefquioftave.  But  when  you  quote  the  au- 

* thority  of  .Marchettus  of  Padua  you  feem  to  defpife  Bartholomeo 

* Ramis,  your  mailer,  whom  you  extol  as  invincible ; for  he  in 
‘ the  firft  book  of  his  Praftica,  after  Guido  eflcems  Marchet- 

* tus  (who  is  alfo  accounted  by  Joannes  Carthufinus  as  wanting 

* a rod)  not  worth  even  four  Marchcta  *,  and  reproves  him  as  erro- 

* neous.  But  I imagine  that  you  only  dreamt  that  Marchettus  di- 

* vided  the  tone  into  nine  diefes  j for  if  the  diefis  be  the  half  of  the 

* leffer  femitone,  as  Boetius  and  all  muficians  efteem  it,  the  tone 

* would  contain  four  lelTer  femitones,  and  the  half  of  a femitone, 

* a thing  never  heard  of.  This  divifion  of  the  tone  is  not  ad- 

* mitted  by  muficians ; and  if  you  think  that  the  tone  con- 

* tains  nine  commas,  as  fome  imagine,  the  contrary  is  proved  by 

* Boetius.  Anfelmus’s  divifion  of  the  fyftem  into  greater  and  lefler 

* femitones  is  no  more  the  chromatic,  as  Marchettus  intimates,  than 

* that  of  the  tetrachord  given  by  your  mathematician ; for  in  the 

* chromatic  tetrachord  the  two  graver  intervals  do  not  make  up  a tone 

* according  to  Boetius,  but  are  of  what  I call  the  mixt  genus.  Do 


• A coin  of  Venice,  of  fmill  value. 
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* not  think  that  any  proportions  of  numbers  are  congruous  to  mufical 

* intervals,  except  the  chords  anfwer  the  natural  intervals. 

‘ In  your  fixteenth  defcription,  fpun  out  to  the  length  of  four 

* fheets,  you  oftentatioully  infill  on  many  very  unneceflary  things  ; 

* for  you  endeavour  to  prove  that  this  mediation  6,  5,  3,  is  harmo- 

* nical,  becaufe  the  chords  marked  by- thefe  numbers  when  touched 

* together  produce  confonance.  This  is  readily  granted,  for  the  ex- 
‘ trcmc  terms  found  the  diapafon  ; the  two  greater  found  the  leflcr 

* third,  which  is  greater  than  the  fcmitone  by  a comma,  80  to  81  ; 

* and  the  two  lelfcr  the  greater  fixtli,  diminilhed  by  a comma. 

* Thefe  three  chords  will  indeed  produce  confonance,  but  not  that 

* mod  fweet  mediation  of  thefe,  6,  4,  3,  which  Pythagoras,  Plato, 

* and  Ariflotle  extol  as  the  mod  concinnous  mediation  pofiible. 

‘ But  in  your  feventh  babling  defcription  you  bring  this  mediation, 

* 1,  2,  3,  as  truly  harmonical,  having  the  diapcnte  towards  the  grave, 

* and  the  diapafon  in  the  acute,  which  I do  not  admit ; for  the  ex- 

* tremes  bear  not  a due  proportion  to  each  other.  Again,  the 

* duple  2,  1,  above  the  fefquialtera  having  no  harmonical  mediation, 
‘ cannot  be  as  fweet  as  6,  4,  3.  I add  that  this  happens  on  account 

* of  the  equality  of  the  differences  (and  therefore  of  the  intervals) 

* for  the  fefqnialteral  fpace  towards  the  grave  is  equal  to  the  duple 

* immediately  following  it  towards  the  acute,  as  appears  from  the 
« thirty-feventh  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  Dc  Harmonia  Muficorum 

* Inftrumentorum  ; neither  is  it  equal  in  fweetnefs  to  this  mediation 

* of  the  triple,  for  this  is  truly  harmonical,  but  yours  is  not.  You 

* moreover  blame  Pythagoras  for  not  introducing  the  Sefquiquarta 

* and  Sefquiquinta  as  concinnous  in  his  fyflem  ; but  thefe  are  diftant 

* from  the  entire  and  proper  intervals,  namely  the  ditone  and  femi- 

* ditone,  by  a comma,  and  he  made  ufe  of  none  but  entire  intervals 

* in  his  mediations.  Socrates,  and  the  divine  Plato,  who  alfo  heard 

* Draco  the  Athenian,  and  Metellus  the  Agrigentine,  followed  him  : 

* Guido  himfelf  deferibed  the  ecclefiaftical  cantus  diatonically  ; and 

* before  him  the  popes,  Ignatius,  Bafilius,  Hilarius,  Ambrofe,  Gela- 

* fius,  Gregory,  ufed  that  modulation. 

* You  feem  to  imitate  your. matter  Ramis  (who  is  as  impure  as 

* yourfelf)  in  petulance  and  ingratitude,  for  if  he  borrowed  the  Sef- 

* quiquarta  and  Sefquiquinta,  as  you  aflert,  from  Ptolemy,  he  mull 

* be  a plagiary  in  not  quoting  him}  and  you  who  profited  by  the  ftudies 

* before 
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* of  Gaffurius,  yet  ungratefully  and  envioufly  attack  Gaffurius.  How 

* can  youth  ftudying  mufic  profit  by  the  erudition  of  thy  matter  i 

* who  deferibed  his  very  obfeure  and  confufed  fcalc  by  thefe  eight 

* fyllables,  " Pfal  li  tur  per  vo  ces  if  tas,"  wherein  the  natural  letter 

* femitone  is  marked  by  a various  and  dittimilar  denomination  ; but 
-*  he,  frighted  and  repenting,  laid  that  afide,  and  was  forced  to  re- 

* turn  to  the  diatonic  fcalc  of  Guido,  in  which  he  has  introduced 

* the  mixt  genus,  filled  up  with  as  it  were  chromatic,  though  falfc 

* condenfations,  as  appears  in  the  courfc  of  his  practical  treatife. 

* In  your  eighteenth  and  laft  defeription  you  attack  me  for  having 
‘ in  the  third  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  De  Ilarmonia  aferibed  the 

* chord  Nete  Synemmcnon  to  the  acute  extreme  of  the  Dorian  mode, 

* when  the  tetrachord  of  the  conjunds  is  not  admitted  in  any  figure 

* of  intervals.  This  Nete  Synemmcnon  might  be  called  Paranete 

* Diezeugmenon,  as  they  are  both  in  the  fame  place,  fo  that  there  is 

* not  any  neceffity  for  the  tetrachord  of  the  conjundls  in  the  produc- 

* tion  of  this  tetrachord.  Your  Ramis,  in  his  practical  treatife,  con- 

* ttitutes  the  fourth  fpecics  of  the  diapafon  from  D sol  re  to  d sol 

* re,  mediated  in  G ; whereby  he  makes  the  firft  ecclettattical  tone, 

* for  the  Dorian  is  the  fourth  fpecics  of  the  diapafon,  become  plagal 

* from  an  authentic,  and  fubverts  the  facred  modulation.  You  at- 
< tack  me  for  faying  that  Ptolemy  conftituted  his  eighth  or  hyper- 

* mixolydian  mode  in  fimilar  intervals  with  the  hypodorian,  afferting 

* that  he  made  them  of  different  diapentes  and  diateflaroqs  ; but  you 
‘ ought  to  know  that  the  hypermixolydian  differs  from  the  hypodo- 
‘ rian  not  formally,  but  in  acumen  only,  being  acuter  by  a diapafon. 

* But  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  eighth  ecclettattical  tone  which  is 

* plagal,  for  the  contrary  is  (hewn  in  lib.  I.  cap.  vii.  of  our  Praiftica. 

‘ In  your  two  firft  detra&ory  deferiptions  you  objett  againft  fome 
■*  things,  in  themfelvcs  not  material,  in  our  book  Dc  Harmonia  Mu* 

* ficorum  Inftrumentoruni.  I (hall  firft  anfwer  that  dated  at  Bo- 
4 logna,  the  laft  day  of  February,  1519.  We  fay  that  the  terms 

* tetrachord  and  quadrichord  are  indifferently  ufed,  for  each  comprc- 

* hends  four  chords.  But  the  moll  ancient  tetrachord  of  Mercury 

* founded  the  diapafon  between  the  two  extremes,  as  in  thefe  num- 
-*  bers  6,  8,  9,  12.  Neither  think  that  by  the  term  Tetrachord  is 
•*  always  meant  the  confonance  diateftaron,  for  every  fpace  contain- 

* ing  four  chords  is  called  a tetrachord  or  quadrichord ; and  even  the 

* tritonc 
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* tritone  contained  under  four  chords,  from  Parhypate  mefon  to  Para- 
4 mefe  is  a tetrachord,  though  it  exceeds  the  diatcflaron.  Johannes 

* Cocleus  Noricus,  the  Piionafcus  of  Nuremberg,  gave  the  name  of 

* Tetrachordum  to  his  book  of  mufic,  as  being  divided  into  four 

* parts.  Samius  Lichaon,  who  added  the  eighth  chord  to  the  rnufi- 

* cal  fyftem,  is  imagined  by  molt  people  to  be  Pythagoras  himfelf. 

* I do  not  forget  your  babling  when  you  afl'ert  that  the  Duple  and 
‘ the  Selquialtera  conjoined  produce  the  Sefquitertia  in  this  order,  4, 

* 2,  3,  making  the  Duple  in  4,  2,  and  the  Sefquialtera  in  2,  3 ; but 
4 in  this  you  are  wrong,  for  2,  3 is  here  Subfefquialtera. 

* In  your  letter,  dated  the  fifteenth  of  Odtober,  you  fay  you  will 

* not  anfvver  the  questions  I propofed  to  you,  which  were,  whether 
‘ confonance  is  not  a mixture  of  acute  and  grave  founds  fweetly  and 

* uniformly  approaching  the  ear;  and  in  what  manner  that  mixture 

* is  made,  whether  by  the  conjunflion,  or  by  the  adherence  of  the 
*‘one  to  the  other : and  again,  which  conduces  moft  to  confonance, 

* the  grave  or  the  acute,  and  which  of  the  two  predominates.  You 

* moreover  write  that  Laurentius  Gazius,  a monk  of  Cremona,  and 

* well  /killed  in  mufic,  came  to  you  to  difeourfe  concerning  the  canon 

* of  your  mailer,  and  that  Boetius  was  only  an  interpreter,  and  not 

* an  author  in  mufic ; in  this  opinion  you  are  mjftaken,  for  he 

* was  the  moft  celebrated  lawyer,  philofopher,  mathematician,  ora- 

* tor,  poet,  aftronomcr,  and  mufician  of  his  age,  as  his  almoft  innu- 
‘ merable  works  declare.  And  Caftiodorus  bears  witnefs  of  his  mu- 

* fical  erudition  in  the  epiftle  of  the  emperor  Theodoric  to  Boetius 

* himfelf,  to  this  purpofe  : “ When  the  king  of  the  Franks,  induced 
" by  the  fame  of  our  banquet,  earneftly  requefted  a Citharadift 
**  from  us,  the  only  reafon  why  we  promilcd  to  comply,  was  becaufs 
**  we  knew  you  were  well  /killed  in  the  mufical  art.” 

After  a very  fevere  cenfure  on  a Canticum  of  Bartholomeo  Ramis, 
produced  by  him  in  a ledture  which  he  publicly  red  at  Bologna,  Fran- 
chinus  concludes  with  faying,  that  * the  precepts  delivered  by  him 

* will,  if  not  perverted,  appear  to  be  founded  in  truth  and  reafon  ; 
‘ and  that  though  his  adverfary  Spataro  Zhould  grow  mad  with  rage, 

* the  works  of  Gaffurius,  and  the  fame  of  his  patron  Grolerius  will 
1 live  for  ever.’ 

Pietro  Aron,  a Florentine,  and  a canon  of  Rimini,  of  the  or- 
der of  Jerufaletn,  and  the  patron  of  Spataro,  was  the  author  of  Liber 
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tres  de  Inftitutione  harmonica,  printed  at  Bologna,  1516;  Tratto 
della  Natura  e Cognitione  di  tutti  gli  Tuoni  di  Canto  figurato  ,Vine- 
gia,  1525.  Lucidario  inMufica  di  alcune  Oppenioni  antiche  et  mo- 
derne,  Vinegia  1545.  Tofcanello  dela  Mufica,  Vinegia  1523,  1529. 
Novamente  Stampato  con  la  gionta,  ^39.  Coropendiolo  di  molti 
dubbi  Segreti  et  Sentenze  intorno  al  Canto  Fermo  et  Figurato,  Mi- 
lano 1 5 . The  firft  of  thefe  was  originally  written  in  the  Italian  lan- 

guage, and  is  only  extant  in  a Latin  tranflation  of  Johannes  Antonius 
F'laminius  Forocornelienfis,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  author. 

The  work  entitled  Tofcanello  is  divided  into  two  books  ; the  firft 
contains  an  eulogium  on  mufic,  and  an  account  of  the  inventors  of  it, 
drawn  from  the  ancient  poets  and  mythologifts.  In  his  definition 
of  mufic  the  author  recognizes  the  divifion  of  it  by  Boetius  and  others 
into  mundane,  humane,  and  inftrumental  mufic.  After  briefly  dif- 
tinguifiiing  between  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  he  by  a very 
abrupt  tranfition  proceeds  to  an  explanation  of  the  Cantus  Menfura- 
bilis  and  the  ligatures,  in  which  he  does  but  repeat  what  had  been 
much  better  faid  by  Franchinus  and  others  before  him. 

The  lecond  book  treats  of  the  intervals  and  the  confonancce,  and 
in  a very  fuperficial  manner,  of  the  genera  of  the  ancients.  From 
thence  the  author  proceeds  to  a declaration  of  counterpoint,  for  the 
compofition  whereof  he  delivers  ten  precepts ; thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
a brief  explanation  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  proportion,  of  greater  and 
lefier  inequality,  and  of  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonica! 
proportionality  ; the  remainder  of  the  book  confifts  of  directions  for 
dividing  the  monochord  according  to  the  rule  of  Guido  Aretinus, 
with  a chapter  intitled  De  la  Farticipatione  et  Modo  da  cordare 
F Inftrumento. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  work  he  highly  commends  as  a theorift  Bar- 
tholomeo  Ramis,  the  preceptor  of  Spataro,  ftyling  him  ‘ Mufico  dig- 
* niffimo,  veramente  da  ogni  dotto  vencrato and  as  praflical  mufi- 
cians  he  celebrates  Iodocus  Pratenfis  by  the  name  of  Jofquino,  Obretb, 
Bufnois,  Ocheghen,  and  Dufiai.  To  thetc  in  other  places  he  adds 
Giovanni  Mouton,  Kichafort,  Pierazzon  de  Larve,  Alefiandro  Agri- 
cola, and  fome  others,  of  whom  he  fays  they  were  the  moil  famous 
men  in  their  faculty. 

The  edition  of  the  Tofcanello  of  1539  has  an  appendix,  which 
-the  author  intitles  * Aggiunta  del  Tofcanello,  a complacenza  de  gli 
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* Amici  fatta,’  containing  diredtions  for  the  intonation  of  the  Pfalms, 
and  the  Tinging  of  certain  offices  on  particular  feftivals. 

The  writings  of  Peter  Aron  contain  nothing  original  or  new;  for 
it  is  to  be  obferved  that  Boctius  and  Franchinus  had  nearly  exhaufted 
the  fubjcdt  of  mufical  fcience,  and  that  few  of  the  publications  fub- 
fequent  to  thofe  of  the  latter  contain  any  thing  worthy  notice,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  treat  of  mufic  in  that  general  and  extenfive  way  in  which 
Kircher,  Zarlino,  and  Merfennus  have  considered  it. 

The  ten  precepts  of  counterpoint,  which  conflitute  the  twenty-firft 
and  nine  following  chaptersof  the  fecond  book  of  the  Tofcancllo,  feem 
to  carry  in  them  the  appearance  of  novelty,  but  they  are  in  truth 
extradled  from  the  writings  of  Franchinus,  though  the  author  has 
ftudioufly  avoided  the  mention  of  his  name.  They  are  in  effedt  no- 
thing more  than  brief  diredtions  for  adjufting  the  parts  in  an  orderly 
fucceffion,  and  with  proper  intervals  between  each  in  a compofition 
of  many  parts.  Morley  appears  to  have  ftudied  Peter  Aron,  and  has 
given  the  fubftance  of  his  precepts,  very  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
in  the  third  part  of  his  Introdudlion. 

The  above  reftridtion  of  the  precepts  of  mufic  to  the  number  of 
ten,  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  the  kind  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
works  of  writers  on  the  fcience : Andreas  Ornithoparcus,  of  Meyning, 
has  difeovered  as  great  a regard  for  this  number,  founded  perhaps 
in  a reverence  for  the  Decalogue,  as  Peter  Aron  has  done ; for  in 
his  Micrologus,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1535,  he  has  limited  the  pre- 
cepts for  the  decent  and  orderly  finging  of  divine  fervicc  to  ten,  though 
they  might  with  great  propriety  have  been  cncreafed  to  double  that 
number. 

One  thing  remarkable  in  the  Tofcanello  is,  that  it  contains  a print 
reprefenting  the  author  himfelf  fitting  in  a chair  in  a mufiog  pofture, 
with  a book  in  his  hand,  perhaps  preparing  to  read  a ledture  to  lome 
perfons  Handing  about  him,  with  a table  at  his  feet,  and  a lute 
placed  thereon,  together  with  a violin,  in  figure  very  nearly  refem- 
bling  the  inllrumcnt  of  that  name  now  in  ufe.  The  following  is 
a copy  of  the  print  here  deferibed. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


ABOUT  the  fame  time  with  Franchinus  and  Peter  Aron  flou- 
riflied  John  Hamboys,  of  whom  bifhop  Tanner  in  his  Biblio- 
theca gives  the  following  account. 

‘ John  Hamboys,  a moil  celebrated  mufician,  and  a doctor  in 
* that  faculty.  Bale  calls  him  a man  of  great  erudition  j and  adds, 
' that  being  educated  in  the  liberal  fciences,he  in  his  riper  years  applied 
* himfelf  to  mufic  with  great  affiduity.  He  wrote  Summam  Artis  Mu- 
* ficae,  lib.  i.  beginning  * Quemadmodum  inter  Triticum.’  The  MS. 
* book  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Digby  90,  which  has  for  its  title  Qua- 
‘ tuor  Principalia  Muficae,  lib.  iv.  completed  at  Oxford,  1451,  has 
* the  fame  beginning.  Wrongfully  therefore  in  the  catalogues,  and 
* by  A.  Wood  is  it  affigned  to  Thomas  of  Teukefbury.’ 

Hamboys  was  the  author  alfo  of  certain  mufical  compofitions, 
entitled  Cantionum  artificialium  diverfi  Generis,  and  is  faid  to  have 
flourished  anno  1470.  Bal.  viii.  40.-  Pits,  pag.  662. 

In  Holinflied’s  Chronicle,  vol.  II.  pag.  135 5,  is  an  enumeration 
of  the  mod  eminent  men  for  learning  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV  *.  in  which  the  author  includes  John  Hamboys,  an  excellent 


• It  is  highly  probable  from  the  eftablilhment  of  his  chapel,  and  the  provilion  therein 
made  for  a fuccclhon  of  fingers,  that  this  prince  was  a lover  of  mufic,  and  a favourer  of 
muficians  , and  it  feems  that  Hamboys,  though  very  eminent,  was  not  the  only  cele- 
brated mufician  of  his  time  ; for  in  Weever’s  Funeral  Monuments,  pag.  422,  is  the  fol- 
lowing infeription  on  a tomb,  formerly  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Dunibn  in  the  Exit. 

Claufus  in  hoc  tumulo  Gulielmus  Payne  requiefei^. 

Quern  facer  edituum  foucrat  ifte  locus. 

Clarum  cui  virtus,  ars  et  cui  muftca  nomen 
Eduardi  quart!  regis  in  ede  dabat. 

Si  tibi  fit  pietas,  tumuli  G cura,  viator. 

Hoc  opics  ilii  quod  cupis  ipfe  tibi, 

Ob.  1508. 

Another  mufidan  of  the  lame  furnamc  it  noted  by  am  infeription  in  the  parifh  church 
of  Lambeth  in  Surry,  in  thefc  words: 

€>f  pour  ctjacirp  prnp  for  tfj*  foul  of  .Sir  Xmbrofe  £topnc,  parfoii  of 
JIambetf),  anb  bacfielour  of  mufirk.  anb  c&aplcpti  to  tfjt  iorbat  carbp= 
iwlp  2&oufar  anb  fl^otton,  toljo  beparteb  a?op  tljc  yjcbiij  A.  D.  i 52%. 
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mufician,  adding,  that  for  his  notable  cunning  therein  he  was  made 
dodtor  of  mufic. 

There  is  reafon  to  fuppofc  that  Hamboys  was  the  firft  perfon  on 
whom  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  mufic  was  conferred  by  either  of  the 
univerfities  in  this  kingdom,  at  leaft  there  is  no  pofitive  evidence  to 
the  contrary  ; and  as  to  the  antiquity  of  degrees  in  mufic,  although 
the  regifters  of  the  univerfities  do  not  afccrtain  it,  academical  ho- 
nours in  this  faculty  may  be  traced  up  to  the  year  1463,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  in  that  year  Henry  Habington  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  mufic  at  Cambridge  ; and  that  in  the  fame  year 
Thomas  Saintwix,  dodtor  in  mufic,  was  made  maftcr  of  King’s  Col- 
lege in  the  fame  univerfity  *. 

Such  as  are  concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  fcience  will  look  upon 
this  as  a remarkable  ®ra.  And  if  we  confider  the  low  eftimation 
in  which  mufic  is  held  by  perfons  unacquainted  with  its  principles,  it 
muft  appear  fomewhat  extraordinary  to  fee  it  ranked  with  thofe  arts 
which  intitle  their  profcfibrs  not  merely  to  the  charadter  of  learned 
men,  but  to  the  higheft  literary  honours.  How  and  for  what  reafons 
mufic  came  to  be  thus  diftinguilhed,  will  appear  by  the  following 
fliort  dcdudtion  of  its  progrcfs  between  the  year  1300,  and  the  time 
now  fpoken  of. 

As  to  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  and  the  tonal  laws,  they  were  a mere 
matter  of  pradtice,  and  related  folely  to  the  celebration  of  the  divine 
offices,  but  the  principles  of  the  fcience  were  a fubjedt  of  very  abftrufe 
fpeculation,  and  in  that  view  mufic  had  a place  among  the  liberal  arts. 
This  diferimination  between  the  liberal  and  manual  or  popular  arts  is 
at  leaft  as  ancient  as  the  fourth  century,  for  St.  Auguftine  himfelf  takes 
notice  of  it,  and  thefe  two  admitted  a diftindtion  into  the  T rivium  and 
Quadrivium,  which  already  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  has  been 
noted  : in  the  former  were  included  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  ; 

* It  is  conjcdt tired  that  about  this  time  mufic  was  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  this 
country  ; to  this  purpofe  we  meet  with  the  following  remarkable  paflagc  in  the  Moria:  En- 
comium of  Erafm us,  Uafil  edition.  pag.  tor.  ‘ Natura  ut  fingulis  mortilibus  fuam,  ita 
‘ fingulis  nationibus,  ac  pent  civitatibus  communem  quandam  infevifle  Philautium  : ai- 

• quo  hinc  fieri  Britanni  prater  alia,  formam,  muficam,  & lautas  menfas  propric  fibi 

* vindicent.’  viz.  As  nature  has  implanted  felf-love  in  the  minds  of  all  mortals,  fo  has 
fhc  difpenfed  to  every  country  and  nation  a certain  tincture  of  the  fame  affection.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  Englilh  challenge  the  prerogative  of  having  the  mod  handfome  women,  of 
the  being  mod  accomplilhcd  iu  the  dull  of  tuulic,  and  of  keeping  the  bed  tables. 
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»n  the  latter  arithmetic,  mufic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy.  Du  Cange 
explains  thefe  terms  by  faying  that  the  Trivium  fignified  the  three- 
fold way  to  eloquence,  and  the  Quadrivium  the  fourfold  way  to 
knowledge.  In  what  a barbarous  manner  the  fciences  were  taught 
may  be  in  fome  degree  inferred  from  a treatife  on  them  by  the  fa- 
mous Alcuin,  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  and  that  other  of  Caf- 
fiodorus,  entitled  Dc  l’eptem  Difciplinis.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
fchools  the  public  teachers  ventured  no  farther  than  the  Trivium,  con- 
fining their  inftruftions  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic ; but  thofe 
of  their  difciples  who  had  palled  both  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium 
were  referred  to  the  lludy  of  Cafiiodorus  and  Boetius.  It  is  eafy  to 
dilcover  from  this  account  of  the  method  of  academical  inllitution, 
the  track  in  which  the  lludents  of  muiic  were  necefiitated  to  walk  ; 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  the  precepts  of  harmony 
were  originally  delivered,  and,  incapable  of  viewing  them  otherwife 
than  through  the  medium  of  a Latin  verlion,  they  lludied  Marcianus 
Capclla,  Macrobius,  Cafiiodorus,  Boetius,  Guido  Aretinus,  and 
thofe  numberlefs  authors  who  had  written  on  the  tones  and  the  Can- 
tus Menfurabilis ; and  in  thefe  their  purfuits  the  fiudents  in  the  Eng- 
lifii  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  it  no  where  appears 
to  have  been  the  practice  in  other  countries,  were  rewarded  with 
the  academical  degrees  of  bachelor  and  dodlor  *. 


* The  ftatutes  of  the  two  univerfities  preferibe  the  excrcifes  for  degrees  in  this  and  the 
other  faculties,  but  they  leave  us  at  a lots  for  the  regimen  of  fiudents  in  the  purfuit  of 
them.  It  is  however  certain  that  formerly  a courfe  of  ftudy  fubjc&ed  the  candidates  for 
academical  honours  to  a greater  degree  of  hardfhin  than  we  at  this  day  arc  aware  of.  In  a 
fcrmon  of  Maiftcr  Thomas  Leuer,  preached  at  roules  Crofs  the  xiiij  day  of  December, 
anno  1 550,  is  a description  of  college  difciplinc,  that  in  this  age  of  refinement  would 
make  a ftudent  (hudder  : thefe  are  the  author’s  words : ‘ There  were  [in  the  time  of 

* Hen.  VIII.]  in  houfes  bdonginge  to  the  univerfitie  of  Cambridge  twoo  hundrede  ftu- 

* dentes  of  dyuinityc,  many  very  well  learned,  whychc  be  now  all  clenne  gone,  houfe  and 
4 man  ; yong  towardc  fcobrs,  and  old  fatherly  dolors,  not  one  of  them  left ; one  hun- 

* dred  alfo  of  another  fort,  that  hauing  rich  frends,  or  being  beneficed,  did  live  of  them- 

* felvcs  in  oftles  and  innes,  be  either  gone  away,  or  ellcs  faine  to  crepe  intoo  colleges, 

* and  put  poor  men  from  bare  liuynges.  Thofe  both  be  all  gone,  and  a fmall  number  of 

* poor  dilvgent  ftudentrs  now  remainyng  only  in  colleges,  be  not  able  to  tarry  and  con- 

* tinue  their  ftudy  in  the  univerfitie  for  lack  of  exhibition  and  helpe.  There  be  di- 

* tiers  there  which  rife  daily  betwixt  iiij  and  fyveof  the  clockc  in  the  mornynge,  and  from 
‘ fyve  until  fyxc  of  the  ciockcufc  common  prayer,  with  an  exhortation  of  God’s  word,  in 

* a common  chapell,  and  from  fyxe  untoo  ten  ufc  cner  eythcr  private  ftinly  or  commune 
4 lectures.  At  ten  of  the  clocke  they  go  to  dinner,  where  as  they  he  contcnte  with  a pc- 
4 nie  peice  of  befe  amongeft  iiij,  havinge  a few  potage  made  ot  the  brothe  of  the  fame 
4 beefe,  with  fall  and  oatmeal,  and  nothing  ellcs.  After  this  flentfer  dyucr  they  be  either 

4 teach* 
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In  the  Fafti,  at  the  end  of  the  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  I.  which  com- 
mences at  1 500,  mention  is  frequently  made  of  admiflion  to  bachelors 


4 teachings  orleaminge  nfiril  v.  of  the  cloche  in  the  euyning,  when  as  they  haveafupper 

* not  muche  better  then  their  dinner(  immediately  after  the  which  they  go  either  to  rea- 

* foning  in  problemea,  or  unto  fome  other  iludie,  until  it  be  nyne  or  tenne  of  the  clocke, 

* and  there  beyinge  without  fire,  are  faine  to  walke  or  runne  up  and  downc  halfe  a houre 
4 to  get  a hete  on  their  fete  when  they  go  to  bed.’ 

The  late  learned  Mr.  Wife  of  Oxford,  was  of  opinion  that  degrees  in  muGc  are  more  an- 
cient than  the  time  abore- mentioned.  His  fcntiments  on  the  fubjctt,  and  alfo  touching 
the  antiquity  of  degrees  in  general,  are  contained  in  a letter  to  a friend  of  his,  from  which 
the  following  paflage  is  eitraOed. 

‘ England,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  through  means  of  its  frequent  intercourfes  with 
4 Rome,  and  iu  neighbourhood  to  France,  feems  to  have  arrived  at  as  great  a pitch  of  ex- 
4 cellencc  in  all  good  arts  as  any  other  nation  of  the  Chriftian  world  during  that  dark  pe- 

* riod  of  time.  This  appears  from  fevcral  remains  of  poetry  in  Saxon  and  Latin,  from 
4 fome  buildings,  jewels,  and  vaft  numbers  of  fair  manuferipts  written  by  the  Saxons,  and 
4 illuminated  in  as  fair  a manner  as  the  tafte  of  that  age  would  admit  of.  Amongft  other 
4 arts,  mufic  does  not  feem  to  have  been  one  of  the  lead  fludied  amongft  them,  feveral 
4 fpecimens  of  their  fkill  in  church-muGc  remaining  to  this  day,  particularly  a fair  manu- 
4 feript,  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  of  Winchefter,  now  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
4 called  a Troparion,  written  in  the  reign  of  king  Ethelred  the  Weft-Saxon. 

4 His  brother  and  immediate  fucceffor,  Alfred  the  Great,  as  he  is  reported  by  biftorians 
4 to  have  been  excellent  in  all  forts  of  learning,  and  a very  great  proficient  in  civil  as  well 
4 as  military  arts,  fo  is  he  particularly  recorded  for  his  {kill  in  mufic,  by  which  means  he 
4 obtained  a great  victory  over  tbe  Danes. 

4 It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  upon  reftoring  the  Mufes  to  their  ancient 
4 feat  at  Oxford,  he  {horrid  appoint  amongft  the  reft  of  the  liberal  aits  a profeffor  of  mu- 
■ lie,  as  we  exprefsly  read  he  did,  anno  886.  [Annals  of  Hyde,  quoted  by  Harpsfield] 
4 namely,  John,  the  monk  of  St.  David’s. 

4 As  to  the  origin  of  degrees  in  general  in  the  univerfities,  though  nothing  certain  ap- 

* pears  upon  record,  yet  they  feem  from  the  very  nature  of  them,  to  be  almoft,  if  not 
4 quite,  as  old  as  the  univerfities  thcmfelves ; it  being  neceftary,  even  in  the  infancy  of  an 
4 univerfity,  to  keep  up  the  face  and  form  of  it,  by  diftinguifhing  the  proficients  in  each 
4 feience  according  to  the  difference  of  their  abilities  and  time  {pent  in  ftudy,  as  it  is 

* now  to  divide  fchool-boys  into  forms  or  claflcs. 

4 Our  univerfity,  like  others,  being  founded  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  degrees  were  ac- 
4 cordingly  given  in  logic,  geometry,  and  each  particular  one,  and  in  procefs  of  time  in 
1 all  of  them  together,  the  degree  of  maftcr  of  arts  being  the  higheft  in  the  univerfity. 
4 But  when  the  faculties  of  law  and  phyfic  came  into  efteem  in  the  wotld,  and  at  length 
4 into  the  univerfity,  l don't  mention  divinity,  becaufc  that  was  always  cultivated  here, 
1 then  the  lefler  arts  began  to  decline  in  their  credit,  as  being  lefs  gainful ; and  degrees  in 
4 moll  of  them  were  entirely  dropt,  as  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy  ; rhe- 
‘ tone  indeed  maintained  its  ground  till  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  gram- 
4 mar  (bccaufe  no  body  was  allowed  to  teach  it  unlefs graduated  in  one  of  the  univerfities) 

4 held  it  a good  while  longer  ; but  mufic  hag  maintained  its  credit  to  this  time,  and  with 

* this  remarkable  ad  vantage  over  the  reft  of  its  fifter  arts,  that  whereas  the  only  degrees  of 
4 them  were  bachelor,  or  at  moft  maftcr,  mufic,  for  what  rcafbn  1 am  at  prefent  at  a lofs, 

4 gives  the  title  of  doftor.’ 

Bachelor  is  a word  of  uncertain  etymology,  h not  being  known  what  was  its  original 
fenfc  Junius  derives  it  from  Bamra©-,  fooiilh.  Menage  from  Bas  Chevalier,  a knight  of 
the  loweft  rank.  Spclmanfrom  Bacillus,  a ftaff.  Cujas  from  Buccella,  an  allowance  of 
provilian.  The  moft  probable  derivation  of  it  feems  to  be  from  Bacca  Lautus,  tbe  berry 
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degrees  in  the  fcveral  faculties,  and  of  the  privilege  thereby  acquir- 
ed of  reading  publicly  on  certain  books  in  each  of  them  refpe£tively. 


of  a laurel  or  bay  i bachelors  being  young  and  of  good  hopes,  like  laurels  in  the  berry. 
In  Latin  Baccalaurcus.  Johnf.  Dift.  in  art.  Vide  Ayliffe’i  ancient  and  prefent  State  of 
the  Univcrfity  of  Oxford,  vol.  II.  pag.  105. 

By  the  Aatutes  of  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  it  is  required  of  every  proceeder  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  in  mufic,  that  he  employ  feven  years  in  the  ftudy  or  practice  of  that  fa- 
culty, and  at  the  end  of  that  term  produce  a teflimonial  of  his  having  fo  done,  under  the 
hands  of  credible  witnefles  ; and  that  previous  to  the  fupplication  tor  his  grace  towards 
this  degree,  he  compofe  a fong  of  five  parts,  and  perform  the  fame  publicly  in  the  mu- 
fic-fchool,  with  vocal  and  infiru mental  mufic,  firft  caufing  to  be  affixed  on  each  of  the 
doors  of  the  great  gates  of  the  fchools  a Programma,  giving  three  days  notice  of  the  day 
and  hour  of  each  performance.  Of  a bachelor,  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  doftpr,  it  is 
required  that  he  {hall  ftudy  five  years  after  the  taking  his  bachelor’s  degree  j and  produce 
the  like  proof  of  his  having  fo  done,  as  is  requiGtc  m the  cafe  of  a bachelor  : and  far- 
ther, (hall  compofe  a fong  in  fix  or  eight  parts,  and  publicly  perform  the  fame  ' tam  vo- 
‘ cibus  quam  mftrumentis  etiam  muficis,'  on  fome  day  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
previoufly  notifying  the  day  and  hour  of  performance  in  the  manner  before  preferibed. 
Such  cxercife  to  he  performed  in  the  prefence  of  Dr.  Heythcr’s  profcflbr  of  mufic. 
This  being  done,  the  candidate  (hall  fupplicate  for  his  grace  in  the  convocation-houfe, 
which  being  granted  by  both  the  Savilian  profefiors,  or  by  fome  matter  of  arts  deputed  by 
them  for  that  purpofe,  he  (hall  be  prefented  to  his  degree. 

The  ftatmes  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  do  in  like  manner  preferibe  the  exercifes  for 
degrees  in  the  other  faculties,  but  in  terms  at  this  day  fo  little  underftood,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  them  in  this  place  may  to  fome  be  not  unacceptable.  In  Title  VI. 
Seft.  2,  De  Excrcitiis  prxftandis  pro  Gradu  Bacculaurei  in  Artibus,  the  exercifes  re- 
quired are  Difputationes  in  Parvifiis  : on  this  term  the  following  are  the  fentiments  of 
gloffogTaphers. 

Before  the  fchools  were  crefted  the  young  ftudents  held  their  deputations  in  ParviGis, 
in  the  porch  of  St.  Mary’s  church.  There  they  fate,  vis-a-vis,  one  over  againft  the  other. 
This  might  be  exprefled  in  the  Norman  French  of  thofe  times  perhaps  by  Par-Vis,  and  this 
again  in  barbarous  Latin  would  be  rendered  by  in  Parvifiis. 

In  Skinner’s  Lexicon  the  word  Parvis  is  faid  to  fienify  in  Norman  French  a church- 
porch  i and  he  quotes  Spelman,  as  deriving  it  from  the  word  Paradifua.  Perhaps,  fays 
he,  bccaufe  the  porch  was,  with  refpeft  to  the  church  itfelf,  what  Paradife  is  to  Heaven. 
This  reafon  is  har(h  and  whimfical ; the  word  Parvis  feems  rather  to  be  a corruption  of  a 
barbarous  Latin  word  Pervifue,  from  Pcrvifo,  to  look  through,  bccaufe  people  looked 
through  the  porch  into  the  church.  Or  if,  -as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  one  porch  was  oppo- 
fite  to  the  other,  then  at  the  porch  people  might  be  faid  to  look  through  the  church.  Pcr- 
wifus  then,  or  Parvis  is  literally  fpeaking  the  place  of  looking-through. 

Chauccr,,in  the  Prologues  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  charaftcrizing  the  Sergeant  at  Law, 
lays, 

% fer  grant  of  labor,  toarc  nnb  toifc, 

Clin t often  (jab  ben  nt  tfjc  prrbifc. 

And  in  the  GIofTary  at  the  end  of  Urry’s  edition,  the  word  Pervife  is  thus  explained : 
‘ Parvis,  Fr.  corn  rafted  from  Paradis,  nafdfssaot,  Tswer  «■  £ wsp/xaToi.  Hefych.  £»- 
*■  cus  perticibus  dearsibulatiriii  dreundatus . A Portico  or  court  before  a church. 

* Fr.  Gl.  in  Paradifus.  The  place  before  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  called 

* Parvis,  RR.  7151,  was  anciently  called  Paradis.  Men.  Fr.  in  Parvis,  Spt'.mtm  fays  in 
*■  Parua,  &c.  that  our  lawyers  ufed  formerly  to  walk  in  fuch  a place  to  meet  their  clients, 

* and  not  for  law  exercifes,  as  Blount  and. others  write,  being  perhaps  led  into  that  rnilhie 
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for  inflance,  in  divinity  the  graduate  was  allowed  to  read  the  Mafter  of 
the  Sentences;  in  civil  law,  thelnftitutes  of  Juftinian;  in  canon  law, 
the  Decretals  ; in  phj  fic,  Hippocrates;  in  arts,  the  Logic  of  Ariftotle  ; 
and  in  mufle,  Boetius : thus,  to  give  an  inftance  of  the  latter,  Henry 
Parker,  of  Magdalen-hall,  in  1502,  John  Mafon,  and  John  Sherman, 
in  1 508,  John  VVcndon,  and  John  Clawfey,  in  1 509,  John  Dygon,  a Be- 
nedi&ine  monk,  in  1512,  and  Thomas  Mendus,  a fecular  chaplain,  in 
1534,  were  feverally  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mufle  ; and 
of  fuch  it  is  faid  in  the  Fafli,  Col.  5,  and  again  Col.  69,  that  they  were 
thereby  admitted  to  the  reading  of  any  of  the  mufical  books  of  Boe- 
tius, which  at  that  time  were  almoft  the  only  ones  from  whence  any 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  fcience  could  be  derived. 

The  efforts  of  Franchinus  for  the  improvement  of  muiic  are  related 
in  the  foregoing  account  of  him  and  his  writings,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  accrued  from  his  labours  may  in  fome  meafure  be  de- 
duced from  thence  as  a neceffary  confequence ; but  the  diffeminating 
his  precepts  by  writing  through  the  learned  world,  was  not  all  that 
he  did  towards  the  advancement  of  the  fcience,  for  befidcs  this  he 
laid  a foundation  for  endlefs  difquilition,  by  procuring  copies  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Greek  harmonicians,  the  mafters  of  Boetius 
himfelf,  and  by  caufing  tranflations  of  them  to  be  made'fdr  the  ufe 
of  the  many  that  were  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  language  and  cha- 
rafter  in  which  they  were  written.  But  the  operation  of  thefe  his 
labours  for  the  advancement  of  the  fcience  mail  neccffarily  have  been 
very  flow,  and  will  hardly  account  for  thofe  amazing  improvements 

* by  that  paflage,  Prol.  312  ; and  others,  conlidering  the  context  more  than  the  fenfeof 

* the  word  Pervifi,  explain  it  a bar.’ 

Another  writer  fays  of  this  word  that  it  fignifies  the  nether  part  of  a church,  fet  apart 
for  the  teaching  of  children  in  it,  and  that  thence  it  is  called  the  Parvis,  a parvis  pueris 
ibi  cdoChis ; adding  that  this  fenfc  of  it  explains  the  following  ftory  in  Matthew  Paris,  Bill. 
Angl.  in  Hen.  111.  png.  ygS. 

‘ In  the  reign  of  king  Hen.  III.  the  pope’s  collector  met  a poor  prieft  with  a vefiel  of 

* holy  water,  and  a fprinklcr,  and  a loaf  of  bread  that  he  had  gotten  at  a place  for  fprink- 
4 ling  fome  of  his  water;  for  he  ufed  to  go  abroad,  and  bellow  his  holy  water,  and  re- 

* ceive  of  the  people  what  they  gave  him,  as  the  reputed  value  thereof.  The  pope’s  col- 
4 lethor  alkcd  him  what  lie  might  get  in  one  year  in  that  way  ? The  prieft  anfwered  about 
4 twenty  Ihillings , to  which  the  col  lector  presently  replied,  then  there  belongs  as  due  out 
4 of  it,  as  the  tenths,  two  (hillings  to  my  receipt  yearly,  and  obliges  him  to  pay  it  accord- 
4 ingly.  Upon  which  now  comes  the  paflage,  “ Cogebatur  ille  pauperculus,  multis  dic- 
44  bus  leholas  cxcrcens,  venditis  in  Parvilio  libel' is,  vitam  famclicam  protclare  pro  ilia  fub- 
44  ftantia  perfolvenda."  i.  e.  The  poor  prieft,  to  enable  him  to  pay  that  impofition,  and 
4 to  get  a tort  of  livelihood,  was  conllraincd  to  take  up  the  trade  of  felling  little  books  at 
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in  the  art  of  pnuSical  compofition  which- appear  in  the  works  of  lo- 
docus  Pratenfis,  Orlando  dc  LafTo,  Philippo  de  Monte,  Adrian  Wil- 
laert,  and,  in  fhort,  of  the  muficians  in  almoft  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope to  whom  the  benefit  of  his  inftruttions  had  extended.  Tliefe 
arc  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  that  part  of  his  hiflory  which  declares 
him  to  have  been  a public  profelfor  of  the  fcicnce,  and  to  have 
taught  publicly  in  fome  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  This  he  did 
to  crowded  auditories,  at  a time  when  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were 
grown  impatient  of  their  ignorance : when  the  popes  and  fecuhr 
princes  of  Italy  were  giving  great  encouragement  to  learning.  This 
difpofltion  co-operating  with  the  labours  of  the  iludious  and  in- 
duilrious  in  the  fcveral  faculties,  brought  about  a reformation  in  lite- 
rature, the  effetts  whereof  are  felt  at  this  day.  Not  to  mention  the 
arts  of  painting  and  fculpture,  which  were  now  improving  apace,  it 
may  fuffice  to  lay,  that  at  this  time  men  began  to  think  and  reafon 
juftly  on  literary  fubjeds;  and  that  they  did  fo  in  mufic  was  owing  to 
the  difeoveries  of  Franchinus,  and  his  zeal  to  cultivate  the  fcience ; 
for  no  fooner  were  his  writings  made  public  than  they  were  fpred 
over  Europe,  and  the  precepts  contained  in  them  inculcated  with  the 
utmoft  diligence  in  the  many  fchools,  univcrfities,  and  other  public 
feminaries  throughout  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England  ; and 
the  benefits  refulting  from  his  labours  were  manifefted,  not  only  by  an 
immenfe  number  of  treatifes  on  mufic,  which  appeared  in  the  world 
in  the  age  next  fuccceding  that  in  which  he  flourilhed,  but  in  the  mu- 
fical  compofitions  of  the  fixteenth  century,  formed  after  his  precepts, 
and  which  became  the  models  of  muGcal  perfeifion.  Of  thefe  latter 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  fpeak  hereafter:  of  the  authors  that  imme- 
diately fucceeded  him,  and  the  improvements  made  by  them,  it  is 
necefiary  to  fay  foincthing  in  this  place. 


‘ the  fchool  in  the  Parvifc.  And  hence  it  is,  as  fome  think,  that  the  French  tail  the  Pna- 
* mi.  It  Parvis.’  Hiftory  of  Churches  in  lingland,  by  Thomas  Stavcley,  oddavo,  [71a, 
pag.  157.  For  more  on  this  lubjcct  confult  the  Gloil'ary  to  Dr.  Wats’s  edition  of  Mat- 
thew Paris,  and  that  of  Somncr  to  the  X Scriptores,  voce  Triforium,  and  Sclden  in  his 
notes  on  Fortcfcue  Dc  Laudibus. 

In  the  ftatutesof  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  Tit.  VI.  Seff.  3.  ‘ De  difputationes  in  Par- 
‘ vifo,  turn  habendij,  mm  frcqiicntandis,’  wc  meet  with  the  term  Difputationes  in  Au- 
gulfinenfibus : thefe,  in  the  academical  ftylcof  fpeaking,  were  deputations  with  the  Au- 
gullinc  monks,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation  for  cxercifes  of  this  kind,  and  had  for- 
merly a monaftery  in  Oxford,  the  ftite  whereof  was  afterwards  purchafed  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  crcdting  Wadham  College.  With  them  tbc  (ludcnU  held  deputations  at  the 
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The  firft  writer  on  mu  fie  of  any  note  after  Franchinus  and  Peter  Aron 
Items  to  have  been  Jacobus  Faber  Sr  apulensis,  who  flourilhed 
about  the  year  1503.  Among  other  works,  he  has  left  behind  him 
four  books  on  mufic,  entitled  Elementa  Muficalia,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1496  and  1551,  a thin  folio.  In  the  beginning  of  this  work  lie  cele- 
brates his  two  mailers  in  the  fciencc.  Jacobus  Labinius,  and  Jacobus 
Turbelinus.  Jofephus  Blancanus  held  it  in  fuch  eflimation,  that  he  re- 
commends to  ftudents  that  they  begin  with  the  ftudy  of  it  above  all 
other  things  ; and  that  after  reading  it,  they  proceed  to  Boetius, 
Arifloxenus,  Ptolemy,  and  Euclid.  Salinas  fpeaks  very  differently 
of  the  Elementa  Muficalia,  for  he  fays  it  difeovers  that  the  author 
knew  more  of  the  other  parts  of  mathematics  than  of  muiic ; he 
however  commends  the  author  for  having  treated  the  fubje<3  with  a 
degree  of  perfpicuity  equal  to  that  of  Euclid  in  his  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry. He  adds,  that  he  does  not  feem  to  have  red  Ptolemy,  or 
any  other  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  is  entirely  a Boetian,  and  does 
nothing  more  than  demonflrate  what  he  has  laid  down.  This  is 
certainly  a very  favourable  cenfure  ; Salinas  might  truly  have  called 
the  book  a partial  abridgment  of  Boetius,  for  fuch  it  muft  appear  to 
every  attentive  perufer  of  it.  Faber  was  of  Picardy  ; his  name,  in 
tile  language  of  his  own  country,  was  Jacques  Le  Fevre  D'Efiaples ; 
he  was  a dodlor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  beloved  by  Erafmus.  Bayle 
relates  that  he  was  once  in  the  hands  of  the  inquifitors,  but  was 
delivered  by  the  queen  of  Navarre.  Buchanan  has  celebrated  his 
learning  in  the  following  elegant  epitaph : 

Qui  ftudiis  primus  lucem  intulit  omnibus,  artes 

F.dodlum  cundlas  bate  tegit  urna  Fabrum. 

lieu  ! tenebra;  tantuin  potuerc  extinguere  lumen  ? 

Si  non  in  tenebris  lux  tamcn  ilia  micet. 

The  improvements  made  by  Franchinus  were  followed  by  another 
of  very  confiderable  import,  namely,  the  invention  of  Fugue,  from 
the  Latin  Fuga,  a chace,  a fpecies  of  fymphoniac  compolition,  in 
which  a certain  air,  point,  or  fubjedt  is  propounded  by  one  part  and 
profccuted  by  another.  Zarlino  refembles  it  to  an  echo  j and  it  is 

place,  and  In  the  manner  above  related.  Some  traces  of  this  praftice  yet  remain  in  the 
univcrfity  cxcrcitcs  j and  the  common  phrafe  of  young  fcholars,  ‘ anftvering  AuguftincV 
er  ' doing  AultinV,’  has  a direct  alluliun  to  it. 
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not  improbable  that  the  accidental  reverberation  of  fome  paflage  or 
particle  of  a mufical  tune  might  have  originally  fuggefted  the  idea  of 
compofition  in  fugue.  The  merit  of  this  invention  cannot,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  be  aferibed  to  any  one  tnufxian  in  preference  to  an- 
other, but  the  antiquity  of  it  may,  with  great  appearanceof  proba- 
bility, be  fixed  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  : this 
opinion  is  grounded  on  the  following  obfervations. 

Franchinus,  the  moll  ancient  of  the  mufical  writers  who  have  ex- 
prefsly  treated  on  compofition  in  fymphony,  feetns  to  have  been  an 
abfolute  ftrangcr  to  this  fpecies  of  it,  for  his  precepts  relate  folely  to 
counterpoint,  the  terms  fugue  or  canon  never  once  occuring  in  any 
part  of  his  writings  ; and  the  la ll:  part  of  his  trads,  viz.  that  De 
Harmonia  Muficorum  Inftrumentorum,  as  already  has  been  remarked, 
was  publifhed  in  1518.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Dodecachordon 
of  Glareanus  of  Bafil  we  meet  with  fugues  to  a very  great  number, 
and  indeed  with  a canon  of  a very  extraordinary  contrivance,  com- 
pofed  by  Iodocus  Pratenlis,  for  the  pradice  of  his  mafter  Lewis  XII. 
king  of  France. 

But,  to  draw  a little  nearer  towards  a conclufion,  there  is  extant 
a book  entitled  Micrologus,  written  by  Andreas  Ornithoparcus  of 
Meyning,  a mafter  of  arts,  and  a profeftbr  of  mufic  in  feveral  univer- 
fities  in  Germany.  This  book  was  firft  publifhed  at  Cologne  in  1535, 
and  contains,  lib.  II.  cap.  vii.  a definition,  and  an  example  of  canon 
to  the  following  purpofe. 

* A canon  is  an  imaginary  rule,  drawing  that  part  of  the  fong  which 
• is  net  fet  down  out  of  that  which  is  fet  down.  Or  it  is  a rule  which 
‘ doth  wittily  difeouer  the  fccrets  of  a fong.  Now  we  ufe  canons  ei- 
‘ ther  to  Ibew  art,  or  to  make  Ihorter  work,  or  to  try  others  cunning, 
‘ thus 
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Comparing  therefore  the  date  of  Franchinus’s  laft  treatife  with  that 
of  the  Micrologus,  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the  one 
and  the  other  of  them  appears  to  be  feventeen  years,  a very  fhort  pe- 
riod for  fo  confiderable  an  improvement  in  the  pradice  of  inufical 
compofition. 
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It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  firft  eflays  of  this  kind  were  fugues 
in  two  parts;  and  a fugue  thus  conftrutfted  was  called  two  parts  in 
one,  for  this  reafon,  that  the  melody  of  each  might  be  found  in  the 
other.  In  the  framing  of  thefe  parts,  two  things  were  neceflary  to  be 
attended  to,  namely,  the  diftance  of  time  or  number  of  meafures  at 
which  the  reply  was  to  follow  the  principal  fubjerft,  and  the  interval 
between  the  firft  note  in  each  : with  refpeft  to  the  latter  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars, if  the  reply  was  precifcly  in  the  fame  notes  with  the  fubjefl, 
the  compofition  was  called  a fugue  in  the  unifon  ; and  if  in  any  other 
feries  of  concordant  intervals,  as  namely,  the  fourth  or  fifth  above  or 
below,  it  was  denominated  accordingly,  as  hereafter  will  be  (hewn. 
The  primitive  method  of  noting  fugues  appears  by  the  following  ex- 
amples of  two  parts  in  one,  contained  in  an  ancient  manufeript  on 
vellum,  of  one  Robert  Johnfon,  a prieft,  the  antiquity  whereof  may 
be  traced  back  to  near  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; the 
firft  of  thefe  is  evidently  a fugue  in  the  unifon,  of  two  parts  in  one, 
and  the  latter  a fugue  of  two  parts  in  one  in  the  eleventh,  ordiapafon 
cum  diateflaron  *,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  the  latter  with  the  for- 
mer part  of  each  rcfpeftively, 

* In  compofitions  of  this  kind  it  feems  to  have  been  the  ancient  practice  to  fr.im* 
them  on  a given  plain- fung,  and  that  in  general  was  fume  well-known  melody  of  a piuim 
or  hymn. 

The  plain- fong  on  which  this  fugue  is  compofcd  is  taken  from  the  notes  of  an  ancient 
hymn,  O Lux  bcata  trinitas,  which  feems  to  have  been  a very  popular  melody  before  the 
time  of  king  Henry  VIII.  In  Skelton’s  poem,  emitied.  The  Bouge  of  Court,  Riot  is 
characterized  as  a rude,  difordcily  fellow,  and  one  that  could  upon  occalion  ling  it. 

* Counter  Ijf  toiiltrc  <0  Stir  upon  a pottc.' 

And  Bird,  whofc  excellence  in  this  kind  of  compofition  is  well  known,  made  a great  num- 
ber of  canons  on  this  veiy  plain  fong. 

A practice  fimilar  to  this,  of  comp  iling  fongs  arid  divifions  for  inftrnments  on  a ground- 
hale,  prevailed  for  many  years;  and  it  was  not  become  quite  obfolete  in  the  time  of  Co- 
relli, whofc  twelfth  folo  is  a divifion  on  a well  known  melody,  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  Farincl’s  Ground;  as  is  alfo  the  twelfth  of  Vivaldi’s  Suonate  da  Camera,  Opera 
prima. 

That  Purcell  was  very  fond  of  this  kind  of  compofition,  appears  thronghout  the  Or- 
pheus Britannicus,  and  elfewhcrc  in  his  works,  as  well  for  ihe  church  as  the  theatre. 
In  the  year  1667  a book  was  publifhcd  in  Latin  and  Englith,  by  Chriftopher  Simplon,  a 
famous  violill,  entitled  ‘ Chelys  minuritionum  artificio  exornata,’  or,  the  Divifion  Viol, 
containing  a great  variety  of  old  grounds,  with  divifions  thereon  : thefe  were  the  con fiant 
exercifes  of  practitioners,  as  well  on  the  violin  as  the  viol,  till  the  time  that  Corelli’s 
mufic  was  firft  introduced  into  England,  before  which  he  was  looked  on  as  an  excel- 
lent performer  wbo  could  play  the  country-dance  tunc  of  Old  Sir  Simon  the  king,  with 
the  divilious. 
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This  which  immediately  follows  is  the  refolution  of  a canon  of  two 
parts  in  one,  compofcd  by  Bird,  on  the  fame  plain-fong  as  the  former, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  reply  is  in  longer  notes  than  the  principal, 
for  which  reafon  it  is  termed  a fugue  by  augmentation;  where  the  re- 
ply is  in  fliorter  notes  than  the  principal,  it  is  called  a fugue  by  dimi- 
nution. Of  thcfe  two  kinds,  as  alfo  of  fugue  of  four  parts  in  two, 
and  of  three  in  one,  the  fucceeding  are  examples.  *•  . 
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Of  the  foregoing  canons  of  Bird  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  the 
former  examples  of  two  parts  in  one  arc  ftudies  on  the  well  known 
plain-fong  of  O Lux,  fo  this  is  an  exercife  on  a plain-fong  of  Mife- 
rere,  for  the  origin  whereof  we  arc  to  feek  : the  celebrity  of  it  may 
however  be  inferred  from  this  circumftance,  that  Dr.  John  Bull, 
who  was  exquifitely  fkilled  in  canon,  made  a variety  of  compofi- 
tions  on  it,  fome  whereof  will  hereafter  be  inferted.  But  we  are 
told  by  Morley  that  Bird  and  Alphonfo  Ferabofco  made  canons, 
each  to  the  number  of  forty,  and  his  friend  Mr.  George  Waterhoufe 
above  a thoufand,  upon  the  fame  plain-fong  of  Mifcrere,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  of  Bird  is  one  of  the  number.  The  paffage 
is  curious,  and  is  as  follows : * If  you  thinke  to  imploy  anie 

* time  in  making  of  parts  on  a plain-fong,  I would  counfell  you  di- 

* ligentlie  to  perufe  thofe  waies  which  my  loving  maifter  (never  with- 

* out  reuerence  to  be  named  of  mulitians)  M.  Bird  and  M.  Alphon- 

* fo,  in  a uertuous  contention  in  louc  between  themfelves,  made  upon 

* the  plain-fong  of  Mifcrere;  but  a contention  as  I faid  in  loue,  which 

* caufed  them  ftriuc  eueric  one  to  furmount  another  without  malice, 

* enuie,  or  backbiting  : but  by  great  labour,  ftudie,  and  paines,  ech 
« making  other  cenfure  of  that  which  they  had  done.  Which 
« contention  of  theirs,  fpeciallie  without  enuie,  caufed  them  both 

* become  more  excellent  in  that  kind,  and  winne  fuch  a name,  and 

* gaine  fuch  credite,  as  will  neucr  perifti  fo  long  as  mulicke  indur- 

* eth.  Therefore  there  is  no  waie  readier  to  caufe  you  become  per- 
■ fedt  than  to  contend  with  fome  one  or  other,  not  in  malice  (for  fo 
« is  your  contention  upon  paflion  not  for  loue  of  uertue)  but  in  loue 

* (hewing  your  aduerfarie  your  worke,  and  not  lkorning  to  bee  cor- 
‘ redled  of  him,  and  to  amtiVde  your  fault,  if  hee  fpeake  with  rea- 

* fon  : but  of  this  enough.  To  return  to  M.  Bird  and  M.  Alphonfo, 

* though  either  of  them  made  to  the  number  of  fortie^waies,  and 

* could  have  made  infinite  more  at  their  pleafure,  yet  hath  one  manne, 

* my  friend  and  fellow,  M.  George  Waterhoufe*,  upon  the  fame 

• Of  this  perron,  fo  excellent  in  mufic  as  he  is  above  faitl  to  hare  been,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears after  a diligent  refearch  and  enquiry,  there  is  not  a finglc  competition  remaining. 
All  that  can  be  learned  concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  firfl  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  of 
the  chapel  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  having  fpent  fcvcral  years  in  the  ftmly  and  pra&ice 
of  mufic,  in  the  year  ■ 592  he  fupplicated  at  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  bachelor,  but 
Wood  was  not  able  to  difeover  that  he  was  admitted  to  it.  .Kafti,  Anno  1592.  By  the 
entry  in  the  cheque-book  of  the  cbapel  royal,  it  appears  that  he  died  the  eighteenth  day  of 
February,  1601. 

* plain- 
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* plain-fong  of  Mifcrere  for  uarietic  furpafled  all  who  euer  laboured 

* in  that  kinde  of  ftudie.  For  hee  hath  already  made  a thoufand 

* waies  (yea,  and  though  I fhould  talke  of  halfe  as  tnanie  more,  I 

* Should  not  be  far  wide  of  the  truth)  euerie  one  different  and  feveral 

* from  another.  But  becaufe  I do  hope  uery  fhortlic  that  the  fame 
‘ (ball  be  publifhed  for  the  benefite  of  the  worlde,  and  his  owne  per- 
'*  petual  glorie,  I will  ceafe  to  fpeake  anie  more  of  them,  but  onlie 

‘ to  admonifh  you,  that  whofo  will  be  excellent  muft  both  fpende 

* much  time  in  practice,  and  looke  ouer  the  doings  of  other  men.’ 
Touching  thefe  exercifes,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  facilitate  the  practice  of  compofing  in  fugue,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  many  various  ways  in  which  the  point  may  be  brought  ins 
or,  in  other  words,  how  the  replicate  may  be  made  to  correfpond  with, 
or  anfwer,  the  principal.  The  utility  of  this  kind  of  ftudy  may  be  in 
fome  meafure  inferred  from  a variety  of  effays  in  it  by  Bird,  Bull,  and 
others,  yet  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  colledlions  of  mufic  s and  to  a 
Rill  greater  degree  from  a little  book  entitled  * Diuers  and  fun- 

* drie  waies  of  two  parts  in  one  to  the  number  of  fortie  uppon  one 

* playn-fong ; fometimes  placing  the  ground  aboue  and  two  parts 

* benethe,  and  otherwife  the  ground  benethe,  and  two  parts  aboue. 

* Or  againe,  otherwife  the  ground  fometimes  in  the  middeft  bc- 

* tweene  both.  Likewife  other  conceites,  which  are  plainlic  fet 

* downe  for  the  profite  of  thofe  which  would  attaine  unto  know- 

* ledge,  by  John  Farmer,  imprinted  at  London,  1591,’  fmall  oCtavo. 
Elway  Bevin,  a difciple  of  Tallis,  a gentleman  extraordinary  of  the 

royal  chapel  in  1605,  and  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Briftol, 
publifhed  in  the  year  1631,  a book,  which,  though  entitled  a Brief  In- 
troduction of  Mufic  and  Defcant,  is  in  truth  a treatife  on  canon,  and 
contains  a manifold  variety  of  fugues  of  two,  three,  and  more  parts  in 
one,  upon  one  plain-fong  mofl  fkilfully  and  ingeniouflyconftrudted;  but 
of  him,  and  alfo  of  this  his  work,  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Fugues  in  the  unifon  were  alfo  called  rounds,  from  the  circular 
progreflion  of  the  melody  s and  this  term  fuggefted  the  method  of 
writing  them  in  a circular  form,  of  which  the  following  canon  of 
Clemens.Non  Papa,  mufician  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  with  the 
refolution  thereof  in  modern  characters,  is  an  example. 
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A fugue  written  in  one  line,  whether  in  a circle  or  otherwife, 
with  directions  for  the  other  parts  to  follow,  is  called  a Canon. 
Morley  aferibes  the  invention  of  this  compendious  method  of  writing 
to  the  Italian  and  French  muficians  ; his  account  of  it  is  curious, 
and  is  here  given  in  his  own  words  : * The  Frenchmen  and  Italians 

* haue  ufed  a waie,  that  though  there  were  four  or  flue  partes  in 

* one,  yet  might  it  be  perceiued  and  fung  at  the  fird ; and  the  manner 

* thereof  is  this.  Of  how  manie  parts  the  canon  is,  fo  manie  cliefcs  do 
‘ they  fet  at  the  beginning  of  the  uerfc ; dill  caufing  that  which 

* dandeth  neared  unto  the  mufick  feruc  for  the  leading  parte  ; the 

* next  towards  the  left  hand  for  the  next  following  parte,  and  fo 

* conl'equentlie  to  the  lad.  But  if  betweenc  anie  two  cliefcs  you  finde 

* refts,  thofe  belong  to  that  part  which  the  cliefe  (landing  next  unto 

* them  on  the  left  fide,  fignifieth. 

EXAMPLE. 
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* Here  be  two  parts  in  one  in  the  Diapafon  cum  diatefiaron,  or,  as 

* we  tearme  it,  in  the  eleuenth  above ; where  you  fee  firll  a C sol  fa 

* ot  cliefe  (landing  on  the  lowed  rule,  and  after  it  three  minime 
‘ reds.  Then  dandeth  the  F fa  ut  cliefe  on  the  fourth  rule  from 

* below  j and  becaufe  that  dandeth  necrcd  to  the  notes,  the  bafe 

* (which  that  cliefe  reprefenteth)  mud  begin,  reding  a minim  red 

* after  the  plain-long,  and  the  treble  three  minim  reds.  And  lead 

* you  flhould  mifle  in  reckoning  your  paufes  or  reds,  the  note  where- 

* upon  the  following  part  mud  begin  is  marked  with  this  figne  2.  • 
‘ It  is  true  that  one  of  thofe  two,  the  figne  or  the  reds,  is  fuperfluous  ; 

* but  the  order  of  fetting  more  elides  than  one  to  one  uerfc  being  but 

* of  late  dcuifed,  was  not  ufed  when  the  figne  was  mod  common, 
4 but  inllead  of  them,  ouer  or  under  the  fong  was  written  in  what 

* didance  the  following  parte  was  from  the  leading,  and  mod  com- 

* monlie  in  this  manner,  Canon  in  *,  or  * fuperiore  or  inferiore. 

* But  to  (hun  the  labour  of  writing  thofe  words,  the  elides  and  reds 
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* haue  been  deuifed,  fhcwing  the  fame  thinge.  And  to  the  intent 

* you  may  the  better  conceiue  it,  here  is  another  example,  wherein 

* the  treble  beginneth,  and  the  meane  followeth  within  a femibreue 
« after,  in  the  Hypodiapente  or  fift  below.* 
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The  above  relation  of  Morley  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  term 
‘ Canon,  which  in  truth  fignifies  no  more  than  a rule ; but  no  fooner 
was  it  invented,  than  it  was  applied  to  perpetual  fugue,  even  in  tho 
icore ; and  perpetual  fugue  and  canon  were  then,  and  now  are,  looked 
on  as  convertible  terms ; than  which  it  feems  nothing  can  be  more 
improper,  for  when  a fugue  is  once  feored  it  ceafes  to  be  a canon. 

From  fugues  in  the  unifon,  or  of  many  parts  in  one,  muficians 
proceeded  to  the  invention  of  fuch  as  gave  the  anfwer  to  the  fubjedt, 
at  a preferibed  diftancc  of  time,  in  fome  concordant  interval,  as  name- 
ly, the  fourth,  fifth,  or  eighth,  either  above  or  below ; and  to  dif- 
tinguilh  between  the  one  and  the  other  the  Greek  prepofitions  Epi 
and  Hypo  were  added  to  the  names  of  the  confonances  in  which  the 
parts  were  to  follow  ; for  inftance,  where  the  reply  was  above  the 
principal,  it  was  faid  to  be  in  the  epidiatelTaron,  epidiapente,  or 
epidiapafon;  when  it  was  below,  it  was  called  hypodiatefiaron, 
hypodiapente,  hypodiapafon  *;  adding  in  cither  cafe,  where  the 
number  of  parts  required  it,  a farther  diredlion  : for  an  example  of 
one  of  thefe  kinds  we  have  that  celebrated  compofition  of  our  coun- 
tryman William  Bird,  to  the  words  • Non  nobis  Domine,’  which 
in  the  manner  of  fpeaking  above  deferibed  would  be  called  a canon 
of  three  parts,  viz.  in  the  hypodiatefiaron  et  diapafon,  port  tempus, 
and  in  the  Mufurgia,  tom.  I.  page  389,  is  a canon  of  four  parts  in 
the  hypodiapente,  diapafon,  et  hypodiapafon  cum  diapente,  com- 
pofed  by  Emilio  Rofli,  chapcl-maftcr  of  Loretto,  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  contexture,  the  refolution  whereof  is  here  inferted. 

* Thefe  are  the  mod  general  forms  of  canon,  but  Morley,  pag.  172,  fays  a canon 
may  be  made  in  any  diftancc,  comprehended  within  the  reach  of  the  voice. 
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CHAP.  X. 

SOON  after  its  invention  farther  improvements  were  made  in 
this  fpecies  of  compofition,  by  the  contrivance  of  fugues,  that 
fung  both  backward  and  forward,  or,  in  nautical  phrafe,  re£te  et 
retro ; and  of  others  that  fung  per  Arfin  and  Thefin,  that  is  to  fay, 
fo  as  that  one  part  afcended  while  the  other  defcended.  Of  the 
former  kind  the  following  canon  of  Dr.  John  Bull,  with  the  refolu- 
tion  thereof  in  the  prcfeDt  method  of  notation,  is  an  example. 
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Of  fugue  per  Arfin  ct  Thefin,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Italians, 
per  Muovimcnti  contrarii,  this  from  the  Iftitutione  Harmonichc 
of.Zarlino,  terza  parte,  cap.  lv.  pag.  277,  may  ferve  as  a fpecimcn. 


rDGA  PER  MUOVIMENTI  CONTRARII. 


Here  follows  a fugue  of  Dr.  Bull  on  the  fame  plain- fong  with  that 
of  his  above  given,  of  both  kinds,  viz.  rede  et  retro,  and  alfo  per 
arfin  et  thefin ; the  canon  whereof,  to  (hew  the  artificial  conftruClion 
of  its  parts,  is  in  the  manufeript  whence  it  was  taken  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  a triangle,  and  immediately  following  it,  is  the  refolu- 
• tion  thereof  in  modern  characters. 
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This  and  the  former  by  the  fame  author,  in  the  manufcript  from 
which  they  were  taken,  are  given  in  a triangular  form,  with  a viev. 
to  exhibit  the  Angularity  of  their  contexture,  and  the  mutual  rela- 
tion and  various  progroflions  of  the  feveral  founds  ; and  that -figure 
is  here  preferved  in  both  mtUnces : but  lell  this  reprefentation  fliouh 
appear  too  enigmatical,  the  refolution  of  each  canon  in  fcore  is  abov 
given. 

Morley,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Introduction,  pag.  103,  ha 
given  a fugue  of  Eird’s  compofing,  of  two  parts  in  one,  per  Arfin  e 
Thefin,  with  the  point  reverted,  note  for  note,  of  which  he  fays, 

* that  whoever  fliall  go  about  to  make  fuch  another  upon  a common 

* knowne  plaine-fong  or  hymne,  fliall  find  more  difficultie  than  h 

* looked  for;  and  that  although  he  fliouldc  aflaic  twentie  fevera’ 

* hymnes  or  plain-fonges  for  finding  of  one  to  his  purpofe,  he  doubt 
' if  he  fliould  anie  waie  goc  beyonde  the  exccllcncie  of  that  which  he 

* fpeaks  of,  for  which  reafon  he  has  given  it  in  this  form. 

* The  feveral  examples  of  canon  by  Dr.  Bull  and  Bird,  above  given,  arc  not  iri  print 
and  it  may  therefore  be  expected  that  their  authenticity  fhould  be  afcertaincd : with  ref 
pc A to  the  former,  they  are  taken  from  a very  curious  MS.  formerly  in  the  library  of  Dr 
f'epufch,  in  an  outer  leaf  whereof  is  written  * Ex  Dono  Willi  Tbced  this  Mr.  Thee 
was  many  years  a member  of  the  academy  of  ancient  muficr  and  very  well  (killed  in  tl 
fciencc  The  book  contains,  among  many  other  cdmpoGtions  of  the  like  nature,  tl. 
aboTC  canons  of  Dr.  Bull,  and  alfo  that  of  Clemens  Non  Papa,  with  the  feveral  refolution 
thereof  in  the  form  above  inferted. 

As  to  the  examples  nferibed  to  Bird,  they  are  taken  from  a MS.  alfo.once  part  of  Dr. 
Pepufch’s  library,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Galliard  ; the  fugues  upon  O I.ux  and  Mi- 
ferc  arc  written  in  canon  with  the  irfuat  fign  for  the  parts  to  follow  : the  refolutions  arc 
clearly  the  fludies  of  Mr.  Galliard,  who  it  feems  thought  himfelf  warranted  in  the  infertion 
of  flat  and  (harp  flgnatures  in  many  inflances,  though  no  fuch  appear  in  die  canons  them- 
felves.  Both  thefe  manuferipts  are  now  in  the  collection  of  the  author  of  this  work. 

h is  neccflary  here  to  remark  that  thefe  feveral  exemplars  of  fugue  and  canon  arc  ad- 
duced with  a view  folely  to  invdligate  and  explain  the  nature  of  thefe  intricate  fpecies  of 
.competition,  for  which  purpofe  the  refolutions  alone  in -the  latter  inflances  will  be 
thought  fuflicient. 
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Butler  is  lavifh  in  his  commendations  of  this  fugue ; indeed  his  words 
are  a fort  of  comment  on  it,  and  as  they  are  calculated  to  point  out 
and  unfold  its  excellencies,  they  are  here  given  from  his  Principles 
ofMulic,  lib.  I.  cap.  iii.  fcdh  4.  in  his  own  words. 

* The  fifth  and  laft  obfervation  is,  that  all  forts  of  fugues  (reports 

* and  reverts 'of  the  fame,  and  of  divers  points  in  the  fame,  and  di- 

* vers  canons,  and  in  the  fame  and  divers  parts)  are  fometimes  moft 

* elegantly  intcrmedlcd,  as  in  that  inimitable  leflon  of  Mr.  Bird's, 

* containing  two  parts  in  one  upon  a plain-fong,  wherein  the  firft 

* part  beginneth  with  a point,  and  then  reverteth  it  note  for  note  in 

* a fourth  or  eleventh  ; and  the  fecond  part  firft  reverteth  the  point 

* in  the  fourth  as  the  firft  did,  and  then  reporteth  it  in  the  uniibn  j 
‘ before  the  end  whereof,  the  firft  part  having  refted  three  minims 

* after  his  revert,  fingeth  a fecond  point,  and  reverteth  it  in  the 

* eighth  j and  the  fecond  firft  reverteth  the  point  in  a fourth,  and 

* then  reporteth  it  in  a fourth  : laftly,  the  firft  fingeth  a third  point, 
‘ and  reverteth  it  in  the  fifth,  and  then  reporteth  it  in  an  unifon, 

* and  lb  clofeth  with  fome  annexed  notes  j and  the  fecond  firft  re- 

* verteth  it  in  a fifth,  and  then  reporteth  it  in  an  unifon,  and  fo  clo- 
‘ feth  with  a l’econd  revert  ; where,  to  make  up  the  full  harmony, 

* unto  thefe  three  parts  is  added  a fourth,  which  very  mufically 

* toucheth  ftill  upon  the  points  reported  and  reverted. 

But  here  a diftindion  is  to  be  noted  between  perpetual  fugues, 
-fuch  as  thofc  above  given,  in  which  every  note  in  the  one  part  has  its 
anfwer  in  the  other  part  j and  that  other  tranfitory  kind  of  fugue,  in 
which  the  point  only,  whatever  it  be,  is  repeated  in  the  fucceeding 
parts ; in  this  cafe  the  intermediate  notes  are  compofed  ad  placiium, 
for  which  rcafon  the  former  kind  of  fugue  is  termed  by  Zarlino  and 
other  Italian  writers,  Fuga  legata,  and  the  other  Fuga  fciolta,  that 
is  to  fay,  ftrid  or  conftrained,  and  free  or  licentious  fugue. 

The  Italians  alfo  give  to  the  leading  part  of  a fugue  and  its  repli- 
cate or  anfwer,  the  appellations  of  Guida  and  Conftquenza  5 Mor- 
lcy,  and  others  after  him,  diftinguilh  them  by  the  names  of  prin- 
cipal and  reply  : and  with  the  appearance  of  reafon  it  is  faid  that 
the  notes  in  each  Ihould  fol-fa  alike  5 that  is  to  fay,  the  intervals 
in  each  part  ought  to  be  precillly  the  fame  with  refped  to  the 
fuccefiion  of  the  tones  and  femitones ; nevcrthclefs,  this  rule  is  not 
ftridly  adhered  to,  a fpurious  kind  of  fugue  having,  in  the  very  in- 
Vol.  II.  C c c fancy 
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fancy  of  this  invention  fprung  up,  known  by  the  nameofFugain  no- 
mine, as  being  to  appearance  and  nominally  only,  fugue,  and  not  that 
fpecies  of  compofition  in  the  ftridt  fenfe  of  mufical  language. 

Zarlino  and  other  Italian  writers  fpcak  of  a kind  of  fugue  called 
Contrapunto  doppio,  double  counterpoint,  which  fuppofea  the  notes 
in  each  part  to  be  of  equal  time,  but  that  the  fubjedt  of  the  principal 
and  the  reply  (hall  be  different  in  refpedt  of  the  point,  being  yet  in 
harmony  with  each  other  : the  exadt  oppofition  of  note  to  note  in 
this  kind  of  compofition  was,  foon  after  its  invention,  difpenfed  with, 
and  the  principal  and  its  reply  made  to  confift  of  notes  of  different 
lengths  or  times  ; after  which  it  obtained  the  name  of  double  def- 
cant,  the  terms  defcant  and  counterpoint  being  always  ufed  in  oppo- 
fition to  each  other.  Scthus  Calvifius  includes  both  under  the  com- 
prehenfive  name  Harmonia  Geminaj  and  to  fugues  of  this  kind, 
where  a third  point  or  fubjedi  is  introduced,  he  gives  the  name  of  Ter- 
gemina.  Morley  has  given  examples  of  each  at  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  his  Introdudfion. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  nature  of  canon  it  mud  ap- 
pear to  be  a very  elaborate  fpecies  of  mufical  compofition, and  in  which 
perhaps,  fubftance,  that  is  to  fay,  fine  air  and  melody  is  made  to  give 
place  to  form  ; juft  as  we  fee  in  thofe  fanciful  poetical  conceits, 
acroftics,  anagrams,  chronograms,  6cc.  where  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of 
the  compofition  is  ever  lubfervient  to  its  form  ; but  the  comparifon 
docs  not  hold  throughout,  for  the  rtnifical  compofitrons  above  I'pokcn 
of  derive  an  advantage  of  a peculiar  kind  from  thofe  reftraints  to 
which  they  arefuhjedted  ; for  in  the  firft  place  the  harmony  is  there- 
by rendered  more  clofe,  compadt,  and  full  ; nor  does  this  harmony 
arife  merely  from  the  concordance  of  founds  in  the  feveral  parts,  but 
each  diftindt  part  produces  a fucceflion  of  harmony  in  itfelf,  the 
laws  of  fugue  or  canon  being  fuch  as  generally  to  exclude  thofe  dilfo- 
nant  intervals  which  take  away  from  the  fweetnefs  or  melody  of  the 
point.  In  the  next  place  the  ear  is  gratified  by  the  fuccettive  repe- 
tition of  the  point  of  a fugue  through  all  its  parts ; and  the  mind 
receives  the  fame  pleafure  in  tracing  the  exafl  rcfctnblance  of  the  fe- 
veral parts  each  to  the  other,  as  it  docs  in  comparing  a pidture  or  fta- 
tuc  with  its  archetype  j the  truth  of  this  obfervation  muft  be  apparent 
to  thofe  who  are  aware  of  the  fcholaftic  diftindtion  of  beauty  into  ab- 
folute  and  relative. 
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The  general  directions  for  finging  of  fugue  when  written  in  canon 
are  fuch  as  tliefe  : Fuga  in  tertia  fuperiorc  port  tempus. — Fuga  in 
Hypodiapente,  port  tempus. — Fuga  5 vocum  in  tertia  fuperiore,  port 
tempus. — Fuga  in  Unifono  port  duo  tempora,  et  per  contrarium  mo- 
tum.  But  many  muficians  have  been  lei's  explicit,  as  chufing  to  give 
them  an  enigmatical  form,  and  leaving  it  to  the  perufer  to  exercife 
his  patience  in  the  inveftigation  of  that  harmony  which  might  eafily 
have  been  rendered  obvious.  Morley,  pag.  173  of  his  Introdu&ion, 
has  given  an  enigmatical  canon  of  lodocus  Pratenfis  s and  he  there 
refers  to  others  in  the  Introductions  of  Rafelius  and  Sethus  Calvilius : 
he  has  alfo  given  a canon  of  his  own  invention  in  the  figure  of  a crofs, 
with  its  refolution ; but  there  is  one  in  that  form  infinitely  more  cu- 
rious in  a work  entitled  El  Melopco  y Maeftro,  written  by  Pedro  Ce- 
rone,  of  Bergamo,  matter  of  the  royal  chapel  of  Naples,  publifhed 
in  1613*. 

It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  a fpccies  of  fugue  in  the  unifon,  where- 
in for  particular  reafons  the  ftriCt  rules  of  harmony  are  frequently 
difpenfed  with,  namely,  the  catch  or  round,  which  Butler,  after 
Calvifius  thus  defines : ‘ A Catch  is  alfo  a kind  of  fuga,  when  upon 
4 a certain  reft  the  parts  do  follow  one  another  round  in  the  unifon. 

* In  which  concifc  harmony  there  is  much  variety  of  plealing  con- 

* ceits,  the  compofers  whereof  aflume  unto  themfelves  a fpccial  li- 

* cence  of  breaking  Prifcian’s  head,  in  unlawful  taking  of  difeords, 

‘ and  in  fpecial  confecutions  of  unifons  and  eighths,  when  they  help 
‘ to  the  melody  of  a part-f-.’ 

This,  though  the  fentiment  of  beth  Calvifius  and  Butler,  is  by  no 
means  a true  definition  of  a catch  ; and  indeed  the  term  itl'clf  kerns 

* In  this  voluminous  work  arc  contained  a great  number  of  mufical  conceits,  which 
whoever  has  a mind  to  divert  himfclf  with  them,  will  find  in  the  twenty-fecond  book, 
entitled  * Que  cs  los  enigmas  muficalis.* 

t To  fay  the  truth,  notwitbflanding  the  fevere  rtflriclions  to  which  it  is  fubjett,  canon 
does  in  many  refpetls  aUord  a great  latitude  for  invention.  Kirchcr  relates,  that  in  the 
writing  of  his  Mulurgia,  more  elpccially  that  part  which  treats  of  canon,  he  was  alfilled  by 
Pietro  Franccfcu  Valeutini  of  Rome,  who  gave  him  the  following 


Canon  Polymorphus. 


l~0~S  , 

^ ~l — it* 

5^ 

of  which  he  thus  fpeaks : Mufurg.  Unir.  tom  1.  lib.  V.  cap.  xix. 

‘ ‘1  his  wonderful  canon  contains  ten  times,  one  paufe,  and  fevenreen  notes } it  may  be 
• fung  by  two.  three,  four,  or  five  voices,  more  than  two  thoufand  ways ; nay,  by  coin- 
‘ billing  the  parts,  this  variety  may  be  infinitely  extended.  The  fecond  voice  is  retrograde 

‘ to 
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to  indicate  a thing  very  different  from  that  which  they  have 
defcribed,  for  whence  can  come  the  appellation  but  from  the  verb 
Catch  ? yet  is  there  nothing  in  the  paflage  above-cited  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  A catch,  in  the  mufical  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  a fugue  in  the 
unifon,  wherein,  to  humour  fume  conceit  in  the  words,  the  me- 
lody is  broken,  and  the  fenfe  interrupted  in  one  part,  and  caught 
again  or  fupplied  by  another  : 'an  i.iftance  of  this  may  be  remarked 
in  the  well-known  catch  1 Let’s  lead  good  honed  lives,’  aferibed  to 
Purcell,  though  in  truth  compofed  many  years  before  his  time,  by 
Cranford,  a finging-man  of  St.  Paul’s,  to  words  of  a very  differ- 
ent import.  See  a collection  of  catches  and  rounds,  entitled  Catch  that 
Catch  can,  or  the  Mufical  Companion,  printed  for  old  John  Playford, 
Lond.  1677,*  oblong  quarto  ; in  this  both  the  words  and  the  muQc 

‘ to  the  firfl.  the  third  is  inverfe  of  the  firfl:,  or  proceeds  by  contrary  motion  to  it ; the 
* fourth  is  retrograde  to  the  third,  as  as  may  be  feen  hereunder : 


fccond  voice. 


Kirchcr  adds  that  the  fame  mufician  propofed  another  canon,  which  he  called  Nodus 
Salomonis,  which  may  be  fuug  by  ninety  fix  voices,  namely  twenty  in  each  part,  treble, 
counter  tenor,  tenor,  and  bafs,  and  yet  there  arc  only  four  notes  in  the  canon  ; but  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  to  introduce  a regular  variety  ot  harmony,  fornc  of  the  ninety-fix 
Toiecs  arc  to  fing  all  longs,  fome  all  breves,  fome  femibreves,  fomc  minims,  fome  femi- 
tninims.  See  the  relation  at  length  in  the  Mufurgia,  tom.  I.  pag.  403,  et  feq  with  the 
difpofition  of  the  feveral  parts  in  their  order. 

Kircher,  in  the  Mufurgia,  tom.  I.  page  408.  fays  he  afterwards  found  out  that  the 
feme  canon  might  be  fung  by  five  hundred  ami  twelve  voices,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  diflributed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  choirs;  and  afterwards  proceeds 
to  fhew  how  it  may  be  fung  by  twelve  million  two  hundred  thoufand  voices,  nay,  by 
an  infinite  number ; and  then  fays,  in  Corollary  iii.  that  this  place  of  the  Apocalyple 
is  made  clear,  viz.  chap.  xiv.  ‘ And  I heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps, 
‘ anil  they  fung  as  it  were  a new  fong,  &c.  and  no  man  could  learn  that  fong  but  the  one 
• hundred  and  forty-four  thoufand  which  were  redeemed  from  the  earth.’  Kirchcr  allots 
that  this  pgfl'agc  in  feripture  may  be  interpreted  literally,  and  then  (hews  that  the  canon 
above  defcribed  may  be  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  fung  by  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thoufand 
voices.  Mufurg.  tom.  I.  pag.  414. 

catch 
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catch,  as  they  do  alfo  in  another  elegant  compofition  of  this  kind, 

• Come  here's  the  good  health,  &c,’  by  Dr.  Csefar,  and  ‘ Jack 

thou’rt  a toper,’  both  printed  by  Pcarfon  in  1710. 

Butler  refers  to  three  examples  of  this  kind  of  fong  in  Calvifius ; 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  was  known  in  England  long  be- 
fore his  time.  Of  this  the  catch  * Sumer  is  icumen  in,’  is  evidence  ; 
and  it  has  been  faid,  with  fome  (hew  of  probability,  that  the  Engliih 
were  the  inventors  of  it.  Dr.  Tudway,  formerly  mufic  profeflor  in  the 
univerftty  of  Cambridge,  and  who  for  many  years  was  employed  in 
collecting  mufic  books  for  Edward  earl  of  Oxford,  has  atferted  it  in 
pofitive  terms  in  a letter  to  a fon  of  his,  yet  extant  in  manufeript ; 
and  it  may  with  no  lefs  degree  of  certainty  be  faid,  that  as  this  kind 
of  mufic  feems  to  correfpond  with  the  native  humour  and  freedom  of 
Englifli  manners,  there  are  more  examples  of  it  here  to  be  found 
than  in  any  other  country  whatfoever.  The  following  fpecimens  of 
rounds  or  catches  in  three,  four,  and  five  parts,  may  futfice  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition  : others  will  hereafter 
be  inferted,  as  occafion  (hall  require.  As  touching  tht  firft,  it  may 
be  deemed  a matter  of  fome  curiofity.  In  Shakcfpcare’s  play  of 
Twelfth  Night,  ACt  II.  Scene  iii.  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  agree  to 
fing  a catch  : Sir  Toby  propofes  that  it  (hall  be  * Thou  knave,’  upon 
which  follows  this  dialogue: 

Clown.  Hold  thy  peace  thou  knave  ? knight,  I (hall  be  con- 
ftrain’d  in’t  to  call  thee  knave,  knight. 

Sir  And.  ’Tis  not  the  firft  time  I have  conftrain’d  one  to  call  me 
knave;  Begin,  fool  ; it  begins  ‘ Hold  thy  peace.’ 

Clown.  I (hall  never  begin  if  I hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Good  l’faith  : come  begin.  [They  fing  a catch.] 

The  above  converfation  has  a plain  allufion  to  the  firft  of  the  catches 
here  inferted,  * Hold  thy  peace,’  the  humour  of  which  confifts  in  this, 
that  each  of  the  three  perfons  that  fing  calls,  and  is  called,  knave  in  turn. 

• That  the  fongs  occafionaliy  introduced  in  Shakefpearc’s  plays  were  fm.fi  ns  were  fami- 
liar in  his  time,  is  cleaily  (hewn  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  his  Kcliques  of  ancient  Englifli  Poetry, 
who  has  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  recover  many  of  tlicm  j the  above  may  be  added  to  the 
number,  as  may  alfo  this  alluded  to  in  the^fame  fcenc  of  Twelfth  Night,  by  the  words 

• Three  merry  men  be  wee.’ 

The  VVifemen  were  but  fev’n ; nor  more  (hall  be  for  me. 

The  Mufcs  were  but  nine.  I he  worthies  three  times  three. 

And  three  merry  boyes.  and  three  merry  boyes,  and  three  merry  boyes  are  wee. 

The  Vertuesthcy  are  fev’n,  and  three  the  greater  be. 

The  Cxfars  they  were  twelve,  and  the  fatal  fillers  three. 

And  three  merry  girles,  and  three  merry  girles,  and  three  merry  girles  are  wet. 

Vol.II.  Ddd 
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Of  the  fcveral  examples  of  fugues  and  rounds,  or,  to  adopt  the 
common  mode  of  fpecch,  of  fugues  on  a plain-fong,  and  canons  in 
the  unifon,  above  given,  it  is  neceflary  to  remark  that  the  former  are 
adduced,  as  being  fbme  of  the  mod  ancient  fpecimens  of  that  drift 
kind  of  compofition  perhaps  any  where  to  be  met  with  : farther  than 
this,  they  are  ftudies,  perhaps  juvenile  ones,  of  Bird,  and  are  allud- 
ed to  by  Morley  in  his  Introduction.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  the  plain-fong  of  the  fugue  in  page  357,  differs  from  that  of 
the  others,  and  from  its  ferpentine  figure  is  faid  to  be  • per  naturam 
4 fynophe.’  It  feems  that  Mr.-Galliard  had  fome  trouble  to  refolve 
or  render  thefe  feveral  compofitions  in  fcore,  for  in  his  manufeript  he 
remarks  that  they  are  very  difficult  and  curious  ; and  it  is  more  than 
conjeftured  that  many  of  the  grave  and  acute  fignatures  that  occur  in 
fome  of  them,  were  inlcrted  by  him  with  fome  degree  of  hefitation; 
it  was  neverthelefs  thought  proper  to  retain  them,  even  under  a 
doubt  of  their  propriety,  rather  than  attempt  to  corrcft  the  ftudies 
of  fo  excellent  a judge  of  harmony.  As  to  the  rounds  or  canons  in 
the  unifon  that  follow,  they  are  exemplars  of  that  fpccies  of  vocal 
harmony  which  they  are  cited  to  explain  : they  are  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  and  we  know  of  no  compofitions  of  the  kind  more  ancient, 
except  the  canon  given  in  book  I.  chap.  viii.  of  the  prelcnt  volume. 
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BOOK  IV.  CHAP.  I. 

HAVING  in  a regular  courfe  of  fucceffion  traced  the  feveral  im- 
provements in  mufic,  including  therein  the  reformation  of  the 
fcale  by  Guido,  and  the  invention  of  counterpoint,  and  of  the  canto 
figurato,  with  all  the  various  modifications  of  fugue  and  canon,  it 
remains  to  fpeak  of  the  fucceeding  writers  in  their  order. 

Alanius  Varenius,  of  Montaubon,  in  Tholoufe,  about  the 
year  1503,  wrote  Dialogues,  fome  of  which  treat  of  the  fcience  of 
harmony  and  its  elements. 

Ludovicus  C^lius  Rhodiginus  flouriflied  about  the  year  1510, 
he  wrote  nothing  profefledly  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic,  yet  in  his  work 
De  Antiquarum  Ledlionem,  in  thirty  books,  are  interfperfed  many 
things  relating  thereto,  particularly  in  lib.  V.  cap.  23.  25.  26.  Kir- 
cher,  in  thcMufurgia,  tom.  I.  pag.  27,  cites  from  him  a relation  to 
the  following  effedl,  viz.  That  he,  Ca-lius  Rhodiginus,  being  at 
Rome,  faw  a parrot,  which  had  been  purchafed  by  Cardinal  Afca- 
nius,  at  the  price  of  an  hundred  golden  crowns,  which  parrot  did 
moll  articulately,  and  as  a man  would,  repeat  in  words  the  Creed 
of  the  Chriftian  faith.  Cadius  Rhodiginus  was  tutor  to  Julius  Ca:far 

Scaliger, 
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Scaliger,  and  died  in  1525,  of  grief,  as  it  is  faid,  for  the  fate  of  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  his  patron  Francis  the  Firft,  from  whom 
he  had  great  expectations,  was  taken  prifoncr.  He  is  taxed  with 
having  borrowed  fume  things  from  Erafmus,  without  making  the 
ufual  'acknowledgments. 

Gregorius  Reischius,  of  Friburg,  was  the  authbr  of  a work  en- 
titled Margarita  Philofophica  *,  i.  e.  the  Philofophical  Pearl,  a work 
comprehending  not  only  a diftinCt  and  feparate  difeourfe  on  each  of 
the  feven  liberal  fciences,  in  which,  by  the  way,  judicial  aftrology  is 
confidered  as  a branch  of  aflronomy,  but  a treatife  on  phyfics,  or  na- 
tural philofophy,  metaphyfles,  and  ethics,  in  all  twelve  books  j that 
on  mufic  is  taken  chiefly  from  Boetius,  yet  it  feems  to  owe  fome  part 
of  its  merit  to  the  improvements  of  Franchinus.  The  Margarita  Phi- 
lofophica is  a thick  quarto ; it  was  printed  at  Bafil  in  1517,  and  in 
France  fix  years  after  j the  latter  edition  was  revifed  and  corrected  by 
Orontius  Finteus,  of  the  college  of  Navarre  -f-. 

Johannes  Cochleus,  of  Nuremberg,  was  famous  about  the 
year  1523,  for  his  Polemical  writings.  He  was  the  author  of  Ru- 
dimenta  Muficsc  et  Geometria,  printed  at  Nuremberg,  and  the 
tutor  of  Glareanus,  as  the  latter  mentions  in  his  Dodecachordon,  a 
doCtor  in  divinity,  and  dean  of  the  church  of  Francfort  on  the  Maine. 
He  was  born  in  1 503,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  fome 
writers  making  it  in  1552,  and  others  fooner.  From  his  great  repu- 
tation, as  a fcholar  and  divine,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was 
one  of  the  learned  foreigners  confulted  touching  the  divorce  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  for  the  name  of  Johannes  Cochlams  occurs  in  the  lift  of 
them.  Peter  Aron,  in  his  Tofcanello,  celebrates  him  by  the  title 
of  Phonafcus  of  Nuremberg. 

Ludovicus  Folianus,  of  Modena,  publifhed  at  Venice,  in  1529, 
in  folio,  a book  intitled  Mufica  Theorica  ; it  is  written  in  Latin, 
and  divided  into  three  ftClions,  the  firft  contains  an  inveftigatiou  of 
thofe  proportions  of  greater  and  Idler  inequality  necefiary  to  be  un- 
derftood  by  muficians ; the  fecond  treats  of  the  confonances,  where, 
by  the  way,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  author  diferiminates  with 

• This  book,  the  Margarita  Philofophica,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  a work  entitle  J 
11  Muftco  Tcflore,  by  Zaccaria  Tc?o,  primed  at  Venice  in  1706,  in  which  many  paflages 
are  cited  from  it  verbatim. , 

t Bayle  Oronce  fine. 
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remarkable  accuracy  between  the  greater  and  lefier  tone  j and  by  in- 
filling, as  he  does  in  this  fedlion  Dc  Utilitate  Toni  majoris  et  minoris, 
plainly  difcovers  that  he  was  not  a Pythagorean,  which  is  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  the  fubftance  of  his  book  appears  for  the 
moli  part  to  have  been  taken  from  Boetius,  who  all  men  know  was 
a ftridl  adherer  to  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  It  is  therefore  faid, 
and  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  that  it  is  to  Folianus  that  the 
introduftion  into  practice  of  the  intenfe  or  fyntonous  diatonic,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  ditonic  diatonic,  is  to  be  attributed.  This  particular 
will  appear  to  be  more  worthy  of  remark,  when  it  is  known,  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  it  became  a matter  of  con- 
troverfy  which  of  thofe  two  fpecies  of  the  diatonic  genus  was  bed:  ac- 
commodated to  practice.  Zarlino  contended  for  the  intenfe  or  fyn- 
tonous diatonic  of  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Didymus,  for  he  it  was  that 
firft  diftinguiftied  between  the  greater  and  lefler  tone.  Vincentio  Ga- 
lilei, on  the  other  hand,  preferred  thatdivifion  of  Ariftoxcnus,  which, 
though  irrational  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  gave  to  the 
tetrachord  two  tones  and  a half.  In  the  courfc  of  thedifpute,  which 
was  conduced  with  great  warmth  on  both  fides,  Galilei  takes  great 
pains  to  inform  his  reader  that  Zarlino  was  was  not  the  firft  that  dif- 
covered  the  fuppofed  excellence  of  that  divifion  which  he  preferred, 
for  that  Lodovico  Fogliano,  fixty  or  feventy  years  before,  had  done 
the  fame  * ; and  in  the  table  or  index  to  his  book,  article  Lodovico 
Fogliano,  which  contains  a fdmmary  of  his  arguments  on  this  head, 
he  fpcaks  thus : • Lodovico  Fogliano  fu  il  primo  che  confiderafie  che 
• il  diatonico  che  fi  canta  hoggi,  non  era  il  ditonco,  ma  il  fyntono 
which  aflertion  contains  a folution  of  a doubt  which  Dr.  Wallis  en- 
tertained, namely,  whether  Zarlino  or  fome  more  ancient  writer  firft 
introduced  the  fyntonous  or  intenfe  diatonic  into  practice -p. 

The  third  fedlion  of  Folianus’s  book  is  principally  on  the  divifion 
of  the  Monochord,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  ftiew  the  neceflity  of 
fetting  off  D,  and  alfo  of  Bb  twice. 

Many  of  the  divifions,  particularly  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  fecond 
fedlion,  are  exemplified  by  cuts,  which  as  they  ftiew  the  method  of 
ufing  the  Monochord,  with  the  ratios  of  the  confonances,  and  arc  in 
other  refpedts  curious,  are  here  inferred. 

• Dial,  della  Mulica  antica  e moderns,  pag.  111. 

t Append,  de  Veter.  Harmon,  quarto,  pag.  318. 
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Johannes  Froschius,  a doctor  of  divinity,  and  prior  of  the  Car- 
melites at  Auglburg,  was  the  author  of  Opufculum  Rerum  Mufica- 
lium,  printed  at  Stralburg  in  1535,  a thin  folio,  and  a very  methodi- 
cal and  concife  book,  but  it  contains  little  that  can  be  faid  to  be 
original. 

Andreas  Ornithoparcus,  a mailer  of  arts  in  the  univcr- 
fity  of  Meyning  was  the  author  of  a very  learned  and  inflrudlive 
trcatife  on  mufic,  infilled  Micrologus,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1535, 

in 
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in  oblong  quarto.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  was  trandated  into 
Englilh  by  our  countryman  John  Douland,  the  celebrated  lutenift, 
and  publifhed  by  him  in  1609.  This  work  contains  the  fubftancc  of 
a courfe  of  leCtures  which  Ornithoparcus  had  publicly  red  in  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Mentz.  It  is  divided  into 
four  books,  the  contents  whereof  are  as  follow. 

The  firft  book  is  dedicated  to  the  governors  of  the  Hate  of  Lunen- 
burg. The  full  three  chapters  contain  a general  diviiion  of  muftc 
into  mundane,  humane,  and  inftrumental,  according  to  Boetius, 
which  the  author  again  divides  into  organical,  harmonica),  fpecula- 
tive,  active,  menfural  and  plain  mufic,  and  alfo  the  rudiments  of 
finging  by  the  hexachords,  according  to  the  introductory  or  fcale  of 
Guido.  In  his  explanation  whereof  he  relates  that  the  Ambrofians 
diltinguilhed  the  (tations  of  the  cliffs  by  lines  of  different  colours, 
that  is  to  fay,  they  gave  to  F fa  ut  a red,  to  C sol  fa  ut  a blue, 
and  to  bb  a fky- coloured  line  ; but  that  the  Gregorians,  as  he  calls 
them,  whom  the  church  of  Rome  follow,  mark  all  the  lines  with 
one  colour,  and  describe  each  of  the  keys  by  its  firft  letter,  or  fome 
character  derived  from  it. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  he  limits  the  number  of  tones  to  eight ; and, 
fpeaking  of  the  ambit  or  compafs  of  each,  fays  there  are  granted  but 
ten  notes  wherein  each  tone  may  have  his  courfc ; and  for  this  af- 
fertion  he  cites  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard,  but  adds,  that  the  licen- 
tious ranging  of  modern  muficians  hath  added  an  eleventh  to  each. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  chapters  contain  the  rules  for  folfaing  by  the 
hexachords,  and  for  the  mutations. 

In  the  feventh  chapter  he  fpeaks  of  the  confonant  and  dilfonant  in- 
tervals, and  cites  Ambrofius  Nolanus  and  Erafmus  to  fhew,  that  as 
the  difdiapafon  is  the  natural  compafs  of  man’s  voice,  all  mufic  fhould 
be  confined  to  that  interval. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  he  teaches  to  divide,  and  recom- 
mends the  ufe  of  the  Monochord,  by  the  help  whereof  he  fays  any 
one  may  by  himfelf  learn  any  fong,  though  never  fo  weighty. 

Chapter  X.  is  intitled  De  Mufica  fiCta,  which  he  thus  defines : 

* Fained  muficke  is  that  which  the  Greeks  call  Synemmenon,  a fong 

* made  beyond  the  regular  compafs  of  the  fcale  ; or  it  is  1 fong 

* which  is  full  of  conjunctions.* 

By 
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By  thefe  conjunctions  are  to  be  underftood  conjunctions  of  the  na- 
tural and  molle  hexachords  by  the  chord  Syncmtnenon,  characterized 
by  b;  and  in  this  chapter  are  difcernible  the  rudiments  of  tranfpofition, 
a pradlice  which  feemsto  have  been  originally  fuggefted  by  that  of  fub- 
ftituting  the  round,  in  the  place  of  the  fquare  b,  from  which  Ration  it 
wasfirft  removed  into  the  place  of  E la  mi,  and  has  fince  been  made  to 
occupy  various  other  fituations  * ; as  has  alfo  the  acute  fignature 
which  although  at  firft  invented  to  perfect  the  interval  between  b mi 
and  F fa  u r,  which  is  a femidiapente  or  imperfeCt  fifth,  it  is  well 
known  is  now  made  to  occupy  the  place  of  G sol  re  ct,  C sol 
fa  ut,  and  other  chords. 

The  eleventh  chapter  treats  of  tranfpofition,  which  the  author  fays 
is  twofold,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  fong  and  of  the  key,  but  in  truth 
both  are  tranfpofitions  of  the  fong,  which  may  be  tranfpofed  either 
by  an  aCtual  removal  of  the  notes  to  lome  other  line  or  fpace  than  that 
in  which  they  Rand,  or  by  the  removal  of  the  cliff  to  fome  other  line, 
thereby  giving  by  elevation  or  deprefiion  to  each  note  a different 
power. 

The  ecclefiaftical  tones  are  the  fubjeCt  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
chapters  of  the  firft  book  : in  thcfe  are  contained  rules  for  the  intona- 
tion of  the  Pfalms,  in  which  the  author  takes  occafion  to  cite  a trea- 
' tife  of  Pontifcx,  i.  e.  pope  John  XXII.  who  it  feems  wrote  on  mufic, 
and  an  author  named  Michael  Galliculo  de  Muris,  a moft  learned  man, 
author  of  certain  rules  of  the  true  order  of  finging. 

In  treating  of  the  tones  Ornithoparcus  follows  for  the  moft  part  St. 
Bernard  and  Franchinusj  his  formula  of  the  eight  tones,  as  alfo  of 

* That  the  ufe  of  the  tetrachord  fynemmenon,  or  rather  of  its  charafteridic  b round, 
was  to  avoid  the  tritonus  or  fuperfluous  fourth  between  F fa  ut  and  b Ml,  mud  appear 
upon  reflection,  but  this  author  has  made  it  apparent  in  the  following,  which  is  the  fourth 
of  his  rules  for  fitta  mufic.  f 

« Marking  r a in  b fa  tj  m I,  or  in  any  other  place,  if  the  fong  from  that  (hall  make  an 
‘ immediate  rifing  to  a fouith,  a fifth,  or  an  eighth,  even  there  fa  mult  neceflarily  be 
• marked  to  efehew  a tritone,  a femidiapente,  or  a femidiapafon,  and  in  ufuall  and  forbid- 
< den  moods,  as  appeareth  in  the  example  underwritten. 
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the  Peregrine  or  wandering  tone,  differs  but  very  little  from  that  of 
Franchinus  in  his  Pradtica  Mufic*,  herein  before  exhibited. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  lafl  chapter  of  this  book  the  author  (hews 
that  divers  men  are  delighted  with  divers  modes,  an  obfervation  that 
Guido  had  made  before  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  Micrologus, 
and  to  this  purpofe  he  fays,  * Some  are  delighted  with  the  crabbed 

* and  courtly  wandering  of  the  firfl  tone  ; others  do  affedl  the  hoarfc 

* gravity  of  the  fecond  j others  take  pleafure  in  the  fevere,  and  as  it 
' were  difdainful  ftalking  of  the  third  j others  are  drawn  with  the 

* flattering  found  of  the  fourth  j others  are  moved  with  the  model! 

* wantonnefs  of  the  fifth  j ethers  are  led  with  the  lamenting  voice  of 

* the  fixth  j others  do  willingly  hear  the  warlike  leapings  of  the  fe- 

* venth  ; others  do  love  the  decent,  and  as  it  were  matronal-like  car* 

* riage  of  the  eighth.’ 

The  fecond  book  is  dedicated  to  the  author’s  * worthy  and  kind 

* friend  George  Brachius,  a mofl  fkilful  mufician,  and  chief  dodlor 

* of  the  Duke  of  Wittenberg  his  chapell.’ 

In  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  book  the  author  explains  the  nature  of 
menfural  mufic,  and  the  figures  ufed  therein  : thefe  he  fays  were  an- 
ciently five,  but  that  thofc  of  after  ages  have  drawn  out  others  for 
quicknefs  fake  ; thofe  deferibed  by  him  are  eight  in  number,  viz.  the 
large,  long,  breve,  femibreve,  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  and  femi-  . 
quaver  j but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  gives  to  the  femibreve  two 
forms,  the  one  refembling  a lozenge,  agreeable  to  the  charadtcr  of 
the  femibreve  now  or  lately  in  ufe,  the  other  that  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  or  half  lozenge. 

The  third  chapter  contains  an  explanation  of  the  ligatures  from 
Franchinus,  but  much  too  concife  to  be  intelligible. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  mood,  time,  and  prolation,  of  which 
three  terms  the  following  is  his  definition.  * The  degrees  of  mufic, 

‘ by  which  we  know  the  value  of  the  principal  figures,  are  three,  to 

* wit,  mood,  time,  and  prolation.  Neither  doth  any  of  them  deale 

* upon  all  notes,  but  each  onely  with  certaine  notes  that  belong  to 

* each.  As  mood  dealeth  with  larges  and  longs,  time  with  breefes, 

‘ prolation  with  femibreefes.’  This  general  definition  is  followed  by 
one  more  particular,  which  is  here  given  in  the  tranflator's  own 
Words. 

* A Mocde 
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* A Moode  (as  Franchinus  faith  in  the  fecond  bookc,  cap.  7.  of 

* his  Pradt.)  is  the  meafure  of  longs  in  larges,  or  of  brecfcs  in  longs. 
Or  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  quantitie  of  larges  and  longs,  mcafuring 

* them  either  by  the  number  of  two,  or  the  number  of  three. 

* Time  is  a breefe  which  containes  in  it  two  or  three  femibreefes. 

* Or  it  is  the  mcafuring  of  two  or  three  femibreefes  in  one  breefe. 

* And  it  is  twofold,  to  wit,  perfedt : and  this  is  a breefe  mca- 

* fured  with  three  femibrefes.  Whofe  figne  is  the  number  of  three 

* joined  with  a circle  or  a femicircle,  or  a perfedt  circle  fet  without  a 

* number,  thus  O 3.  C 3.  O.  Theimperfedt  is  wherein  a breefe  is 

* meafured  only  by  two  femibreefes.  Which  is  knowne  by  the  num- 
‘ ber  of  two  joyned  with  a perfedt  circle,  or  a femicircle,  or  a femi- 

* circle  without  a number,  thus  O 2.  C 2. 

* Wherefore  prolation  is  the  cflential  quantitie  of  femibreefes  j or 

* it  is  the  fetting  of  two  or  three  minims  againft  one  femibreefe  ; and 
' it  is  twofold,  to  wit,  the  greater  (which  is  a femibreefe  meafured 

* by  three  minims,  or  the  comprehending  of  three  minims  in  onefe- 
•mibreefe)  whofe  figne  is  a point  inclofed  in  a figne  thus,  0 0 

* The  lefler  prolation  is  a femibreefe  meafured  with  two  minims 

* onely,  whofe  figne  is  the  abfcnce  of  a prickc.  For  Franchinus 

* faith,  they  carry  with  them  the  imperfedting  of  the  figure  when 

* the  fignes  arc  wanting.’ 

In  the  courfe  of  this  explanation  the  author  takes  occafion  to  men- 
tion the  extrinfical  and  intrinfical  figns  in  menfural  mufic  ; the  former 
he  fays  are  the  circle,  the  number,  and  the  point.  As  to  the  circle, 
when  entire  it  originally  denoted  perfedtion,  as  it  was  called,'  or  a pro- 
greflion  by  three,  or  in  what  we  now  call  triple  time.  When  the 
circle  was  difeontinued,  or  cut  through  by  a perpendicular  or  oblique 
ftroke,  it  fignified  imperfedtion,  or  a progrefiion  by  two,  or,  as  we 
fhould  fay,  in  duple  time  ; when  the  circle  had  a point  in  the  centre 
it  fignified  a quicker  progrefiion  in  the  proportions  of  perfedt  and  im- 
perfedt,  according  as  the  circle  was  either  entire  or  mutilated,  as 
above.  As  to  the  figures  3 and  2,  ufed  as  extrinfic  figns,  they  feem 
intended  only  todillinguifii  the  greater  mood,  which  gave  three  longs 
to  the  large,  from  the  lefler,  which  gave  three  breves  to  the  long ; 
but  the  propriety  of  this  diflindlion  is  not  eafy  to  be  difeovered.  As 
thefc  charadtcrs  are  now  out  of  ufe,  and  are  fupplied  by  others  of 
• ‘ F f 2 modern 
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modern  invention,  it  is  not  neccfiary  to  be  very  inquifitive  about 
them*  ; it  is  however  very  certain  that  the  muficians,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  century,  downwards,  feem  to  betray  an  uni- 
vcrfal  ignorance  of  their  original  ufe  and  intention ; and  iince  the 
commencement  of  that  period,  we  no  where  find  the  circle  ufed  to 
denote  perfedt  or  triple  time  j on  the  contrary,  the  chara&er  for  the 
feveral  fpecics  of  it  are  intended  to  befpeak  the  relation  which  the  in- 
tended progrefiion  in  triple  time  bears  to  common  or  imperfedf  time  > 
for  inftance,  i is  a progrefiion  by  three  of  thefe  notes,  two  whereof 
would  make  a bar  or  meafure  of  duple  time;  that  is  to  fay,  minims 
{ and  | are  progrefiions  in  triple  time  by  crotchets  and  quavers ; 
and  this  obfervation  will  ferve  to  explain  various  other  fignatures 
not  here  mentioned.  As  to  thefe  other  numbers  } t*  the  deno- 
minator in  each  having  a duple  ratio,  they  are  clearly  the  charadter- 
ifiics  of  common  time  ; but  though  the  entire  circle  is  no  longer  ufed 
as  a charadlerifiic  of  time,  yet  the  difeontinued  or  mutilated  circle  is 
in  daily  practice.  Some  ignorant  writers  on  mafic,  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  letter  C,  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  initial  of  the  word  Com- 
mon ; adding,  that  where  a perpendicular  rtroke  is  drawn  through  it, 
it  fignifies  a quick,  and  where  it  is  inverted  a ftill  quicker  fuccefiion 
of  notes  -f-. 

The  intrinfic  figns  ufed  in  mufic  are  no  other  than  the  refts  which 
correfpond  with  the  meafures  of  notes,  and  that  alteration  of  the 

* It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice,  that  norwithftanding  the  complaints  of 
Morley  of  the  confufion  in  which  the  Camus  Menfurabilis  was  involved,  and  his  abfolute 
defpair  of  rcltoring  the  characters  anciently  ufed  in  it,  an  author,  who  lived  a fcW  years 
after  him,  Thomas  Ravenicroft,  a bachelor  of  mufic,  publiflicd  a book  with  this  title,  viz. 

‘ A breefedifeourfe  of  the  true  (but  negledted)  ufe  of  charadVring  the  degrees  by  their  per- 
‘ fedtion,  imperfcdlion,  and  diminution  in  mcnfurable  muficke,  again!)  the  common 

* pradlife  and  cuftome  of  thefe  times.  Examples  whereof  are  exprclt  in  the  harmony  of  4 

* vovees,  concerning  the  pleafurc  of  5 ufual  recreations,  1 hunting,  2 hawking,  3 daunc- 

* ing,  4 drinking,  5 enamouring.’  London  1614,  quarto. 

The  author  has  difeovered,  as  well  in  the  apology  and  the  preface  to  this  book,  as  in  the 
difeourfe  itfclf,  a great  (hare  of  mufical  erudition  ; but  the  arguments  fcvcrally  contained 
in  them  failed  to  convince  the  world  that  the  revival  of  an  obloleV:  pradticc,  which  from  its 
intricacy  and  inutility  had  infenfibly  grow  n into  difufe,  could  in  any  way  tend  to  the  per- 
fediion  of  the  fcicnce  ; and  experience  has  (hewn  that  that  method  ol  charadfeiing  the  de- 
grees. which,  as  he  contends  is  the  only  true  one,  is  not  eflential  in  the  notation  of  mufic. 

t This  fuppofition  items  in  fome  meafure  to  be  warranted  by  the  pradlke  of  Cotelli, 
who  throughout  his  works  has  charadferized  thofe  movements,  w here  the  crotchets  are  in 
ctfed)  quavers,  by  a femicircle,  with  a perpendicular  flroke  drawn  through  it-,  and  Ge- 
miniani  has  done  the  fame. — See  the  fonatas  of  Corelli,  paflim,  and  the  lai)  movement  in 
his  ninth  folo,  ami  the  fecond  and  third  operas  of  Ccminiani,  palftin,  in  the  edition 
publiihed  by  himfelf  in  fcore. 

value 
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value  of  notes,  which  confifis  in  a variety  of  colour,  as  black  full, 
black  void,  red  full,  and  red  void,  mentioned  by  Morley  and  other 
writers. 

The  fixth  chapter  treats  of  Taft,  thus  defined  by  the  author. 

* Taft  is  a fucceflivc  motion  in  finging,  directing  the  equality  of  the 
4 meafure.  Or  it  is  a certain  motion  made  by  the  hand  of  the  chief 

* linger  according  to  the  nature  of  the  marks  which  motion  direfts  a 
4 long  according  to  meafure. 

4 Taft  is  threefold,  the  greater,  the  lcfTer,  and  the  proportionate; 
4 the  greater  is  a meafure  made  by  a flow,  and  as  it  were  reciprocal 
4 motion  ; the  writers  call  this  taft  the  whole  or  total  taft  j and  be- 
4 caufe  it  is  the  true  taft  of  all  fongs,  it  comprehends  in  his  mo- 
4 tion  a femibreefe  not  diminifhed,  or  a breefe  diminilhed,  in  a 
4 duple.  The  lcfler  taft  is  the  half  of  the  greater,  which  they  call  a 
4 femi-taft,  becaufe  it  meafures  by  its  motion  a femibreefe  diminilh- 
4 cd  in  a duple  ; this  is  allowed  of  only  by  the  unlearned.  The  pro- 
4 portionate  is  that  whereby  three  femibreefes  are  uttered  againfl 
4 one,  as  in  a triple,  or  againfl  two,  as  in  a fefquialtera.’ 

In  the  feventh  chapter  the  author  takes  occafion  to  define  the  word 
Canon  in  tbefe  words  : 

4 A canon  is  an  imaginary  rule,  drawing  that  part  of  the  fong 

* which  is  not  fet  downe,  out  of  that  part  which  is  fet  downe.  Or 
4 it  is  a rule  which  dojh  wittily  difeover  the  fecrets  of  a fong.  Now 
4 we  ufe  canons  either  to  £hew  art,  or  to  make  fhorter  worke,  or  to 
4 try  others  cunning.' 

From  this,  which  is  an  excellent  definition  of  the  term,  we  may 
learn  that  it  is  very  improperly  applied  to  that  kind  of  perpetual  fugue 
which  is  generally  underflood  by  the  word  Canon  ; for  it  is  a certain 
compendious  rule  for  writing  down  a compofition  of  that  kind  on  a 
Angle  ftave,  and  for  finging  it  accordingly  ; and  hence  it  feems  to  be 
£ folecifm  to  fay  a canon  in  fcore ; for  when  once  the  compofition  is 
fcored,  the  rule  or  canon  for  finging  it  does  not  apply  to  it. 

As  in  the  former  chapter  the  author  had  mentioned  augmentation 
of  the  value  of  notes  by  a point  in  the  fignature,  and  other  marks  or 
directions,  in  this,  which  is  the  eighth  of  the  fecond  book,  he 
ipcaks  of  diminution,  which  he  alfo  calls  Syncopation,  and  di- 
vides into  virgular,  the  fign  whereof  is  the  circle  mutilated,  or  hav- 
ing a perpendicular  or  oblique  flroke,  as  before  is  mentioned  ; and 
. numeral,. 
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numeral,  fignified  by  figures.  In  this  chapter  the  author  takes  occa- 
iion  to  mention  a man  living  in  his  time,  and  hired  to  be  organift  in 
the  caftleof  Prague,  of  whom,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  he  thus  fpcaks: 
‘ Who  though  he  kuow  not,  that  I may  conceale  his  greater  faults, 
‘ how  to  dillinguilh  a perfedt  time  from  an  imperfedt,  yet  gives  out 
‘ publickly  that  he  is  writing  the  uery  depth  of  mufic,  and  is  not 

* athamed  to  fay  that  Franchinus  (a  moft  famous  writer,  one  whom 

* he  never  fo  much  as  tailed  of)  is  not  worth  the  reading,  but  fit  to 

* be  fcoffed  at  and  fcorned  by  him.  Fooliili,  bragging,  ridiculous 
‘ rafhncr,  groiTe  madnes  ! which  therefore  only  doth  inarle  at  the 

* learned,  becaufe  it  knows  not  the  means  how  to  emulate  it.  I 

* pray  God  the  wolfe  may  fall  into  the  toiles,  and  hereafter  commit 
' no  more  fuch  outrage,  nor  like  the  crow  brag  of  borrowed  feathers, 

* for  he  mult  needs  be  counted  3 dotard  that  preferibes  that  to  others 

* the  elements  whereof  himfelf  neuer  faw.’ 

The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  treat  of  reds,  and  of  the 
alteration  of  notes  by  the  addition  of  a point;  and  of  imperfedtion  by 
the  note,  the  reft,  and  the  colour,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fubtradtion  of  a 
third  part  from  a given  note  agreeable  to  the  rule  in  menfural  mufic, 
that  perfedlion  confifts  in  a ternary,  and  imperfedtion  in  a binary  pro- 
grefiion  of  time. 

The  twelfth  chapter  (peaks  of  a kind  of  alteration  by  a fecondary 
finging  of  a note  for  the  perfedting  of  the  number  3.  Thefe  four 
chapters  refer  toa  method  of  notation  which  is  now  happily  fuper- 
feded  by  the  rejedtion  of  ligatures  and  the  infertion  of  bars. 

The  fubjedt  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  is  proportion,  in  the  expla- 
nation whereof  he  follows  Euclid,  Boetius,  and  Franchinus.  Speak- 
ing of  proportion  in  general,  he  fays  it  is  either  of  equality  or  inequa- 
lity,; but  that  becaufe  the  difiimilitude  and  not  the  fimiiitude  of  voice 
doth  make  harmony,  fo  mufic  considers  only  the  proportion  of  in- 
equality. And  this  he  fays  is  two-fold,  to  wit,  the  proportion  of  the 
greater  and  of  the  lefler  inequality  : the  proportion  of  the  greater  in- 
equality is  the  relation  of  the  greater  number  to  the  lefs,  as  4 to  2,  6 
to  3 ; the  proportion  of  the  lefler  inequality  is  contrarily  the  com- 
panion of  a lefs  number  to  the  greater,  as  of  2 to  4,  of  3 to  6. 

Of  the  proportions  of  the  greater  inequality,  he  fays,  as  indeed  do 
all  the  writers  on  the  fubjedt,  that  it  is  of  five  kinds,  namely,  multi- 
plex, fuperparticular,  liiperpartiens,  multiplex  luperparticular,  and 

mul- 
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multiplex  fuperpartiens,  the  latter  two  compounded  of  the  former 
three,  which  arc  fimple. 

To  thefe  he  fays  are  oppofed  five  other  kinds  of  proportions,  to 
wit,  thofe  of  the  lcfler  inequality,  having  the  fame  names  with  thofe 
of  the  greater  inequality,  fave  that  they  follow  the  prepofition  fubmul- 
tiplex,  6cc. 


CHAP.  II. 

AS  the  fubjeft  of  proportion  has  already  been  treated  of,  this 
brief  account  of  the  author’s  fentiments  concerning  it  may 
fuffice  in  this  place,  the  rather  as  it  is  a fubjedt,  about  which  not 
only  arithmeticians  and  muficians,  but  all  mathematicians  are 
agreed.  But  under  this  head  of  proportion  there  is  one  obfervation 
touching  duple  proportion,  which  will  be  bed  given  in  his  owrv 
words.  4 Duple  proportion,  the  firft  kind  of  the  multiplex,  is  when 
4 the  greater  number,  being  in  relation  with  the  lefs,  doth  compre- 
4 hend  it  in  itfclfe  twice,  as  4 to  2,  S to  4 ; but  mufically,  when  two 
4 notes  are  uttered  againd  one,  which  is  like  them  both  in  nature 
* and  kind.  The  figne  of  this  fome  lay  is  the  number  2;  others 
4 becaufe  proportion  is  a relation  not  of  one  thing  but  of  two,  affirm 
4 that  one  number  is  to  be  fet  under  another  thus  * t 4,  and  make  no 
4 doubt  but  in  all  the  red  this  order  is  to  be  kept. 

* I would  not  have  you  ignorant  that  the  duple  proportion,  and  all 
* the  other  of  the  multiplex  kind,  are  marked  by  certain  canons,  fay- 
• ing  thus,  Decrefcit  in  dyplo,  in  triplo,  and  fo  forth.  Which  thing, 
* becaufe  it  is  done  either  to  cncreafe  men's  diligence,  or  to  try  their 
4 cunning,  we  millike  not.  There  be  that  confider  the  whole  pro- 
4 portion  in  figures,  which  are  turned  to  the  left  hand- ward,  with 
4 figns  and  crookes,  faying  that  this  C is  the  duple  of  this  O,  and 

4 this  ^ of  } and  in  reds,  that  this  P is  the  duple  of  this  ”|.  I 
4 think  only  upon  this  rcafon  that  Franchinus,  Pra<d.  lib.  Ii.  cap.  iv. 

4 faith  that  the  right  fide  is  greater  and  perfedler  than  the  left,  and. 
4 the  left  weaker  than  the  right,  againd  which  opinion  neither  myfclf 
4 am.  For  in  Valerius  Probus,  a mod  learned  grammarian,  in  his 
4 interpretation  of  the  Roman  letters,  Faith  that  the  letter  C,  which 
4 hath  the  form  of  a femicircle,  fignifies  Caius,  the  man ; and  being 
4 turned,  fignifies  Caia,  the  woman ; and  Fabius  Quintilianus,  in 

4 ap- 
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* approving  of  Probus  his  opinion,  faith  Caius  is  Slewed  by  the 

* letter  C,  which  being  turned  fignifics  a Woman ; and  being  that 

* men  are  more  perfect  than  women,  the  perfeilion  of  the  one  is 

* declared  by  turning  the  femicircle  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  weak* 

* nefs  of  the  other  by  turning  it  to  the  left  *. 

Book  III.  is  dedicated  to  Philip  Surus  of  Miltenburg,  * a Siarp 
‘ wilted  man,  a mailer  of  art,  and  a moll  cunning  mufician,  chapcl- 

* mailer  to  the  count  palatine  the  duke  of  Bavaria.’ 

The  firft  chapter  contains  the  praife  of  accent,  which  is  delivered 
in  the  following  fanciful  allegory. 

‘ Accent  hath  great  affinity  with  Concent,  for  they  be  brothers, 

‘ becaufe  Sonus  or  Sqund  (the  king  of  ecclefiaftical  harmony)  is  fa- 

* ther  to  them  both,  and  begat  the  one  upon  Grammar,  the  other 

* upon  Mufic ; whom  after  the  father  had  feen  to  be  of  excellent 

* gifts  both  of  body  and  wit,  and  the  one  not  to  yeeld  to  the  other 

* in  any  kind  of  knowledge  ; and  further,  that  himfelfe  (now  grow- 

* ing  in  yeeres)  could  not  live  long,  he  began  to  think  which  he 
‘ Ihould  leave  his  kingdom  unto,  beholding  fome  time  the  one,  fome 

* time  the  other,  and  the  falhions  of  both.  The  Accent  was  elder 

* by  yeares,  grave,  eloquent,  but  fevere,  therefore  to  the  people  lefs 

* pleafing.  The  Concent  was  merry,  frolicke,  lively,  acceptable  to 

* all,  defiring  more  to  be  loved  than  to  be  feared,  by  which  he  eafily 
‘ wonne  unto  him  all  men’s  minds,  which  the  father  noting,  was 

* daily  more  and  more  troubled  in  making  his  choyce,  for  the  Ac- 

* cent  was  more  frugal,  the  other  more  pleafing  to  the  people.  Ap- 

* pointing  therefore  a ccrtaine  day,  and  calling  together  the  peers  of 
‘ his  real  me,  to  wit,  fingers,  poets,  orators,  morall  philofophers, 

* befides  ecclefiaftical  governors,  which  in  that  function  held  place 
‘ next  to  the  king;  before  thefe  king  Sonus  is  faid  to  have  made  this 

* oration.  My  noble  peers,  which  have  undergone  many  dangers  of 


* Lib.  II.  cap.  xiii. 

This  paflage  is  not  to  be  unJerflood  uniefs  the  adjectives  right  and  left  are  taken  in  the 
fenfe  in  which  the  terms  dexter  and  finiftcr  are  tiled  by  the  heralds  in  the  blazoning  of 
coat-armour,  in  the  bearing  whereof  the  dexter  is  oppofed  to  the  left  Gde  of  the  fpcCtator. 

The  above  obfervation  of  the  author  Teems  to  fuggeft  a reafon  for  a practice  in  writing 
country-dances,  which  it  would  otherwife  be  difficult  to  account  for,  namely,  that  of  dil- 


tinguifhing  the  men  and  women  by  thefe  characters  ® ® ® ® , which  are  evidently 

founded  in  the  ideas  of  perfection  and  imperfection  above  alluded  to,  though  lignified  by  an 
intire  and  a mutilated  figure;  the  circle,  which  is  a perfcCt  figure,  denoting  the  man,  and 
the  femicircle,  which  is  imperfcCt,  the  woman. 
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“ warrc  by  land  and  Tea,  and  yet  by  my  condudl  haue  carried  the  prize 
“ throughout  the  whole  world  j behold  the  whole  world  is  under  our 
" rule  ; wee  haue  no  enemy,  all  things  may  goe  profperoufly  with 
“ you,  only  upon  me  death  encreafeth,  and  life  fadeth ; my  body  is 
weakned  with  labor,  my  foul  confumed  with  care,  I expedt  no- 
'•  thing  fooner  than  death.  Wherefore  I purpofe  to  appoint  one  of 
" my  fonnes  lord  ouer  you,  him  I fay  whom  you  fhall  by  your  com- 
“ tnon  voyces  choofe,  that  he  may  defend  this  kingdome,  which 
“ hath  been  purchafed  with  your  blood,  from  the  wrong  and  invalion 
“ of  our  enemies." 

* When  he  had  thus  faid,  the  nobles  began  to  confult,  and  by  com- 

* panies  to  handle  concerning  the  point  of  the  common  fafety,  yet  to 

* difagree,  and  fome  to  choofe  the  one,  fome  the  other,  for  the  ora- 
‘ tors  and  poets  would  have  the  Accent,  the  mulitians  and  the  moral- 

* ills  chofe  the  Concent.  Eut  the  papal  prelates,  who  had  the  roy- 

* alties  in  their  hands,  looking  more  deeply  into  the  matter,  enadted 

* that  neither  of  them  fliould  be  refuted,  but  that  the  kingdome 
‘ fliould  be  diuided  betwixt  them,  whofe  opinion  the  king  allowed, 

* and  fo  diuided  the  kingdome,  that  Concentus  might  be  chiefe  ruler 

* ouer  all  things  that  are  to  be  fung  (as  hymnes,  fcquences,  anti* 

* phones,  refponfories,  introitus,  tropes,  and  the  like),  and  Accent 

* ouer  all  things  which  are  read,  as  gofpels,  ledlures,  epiftles,  orations, 

* prophelics  j for  the  functions  of  the  papal  kingdom  are  not  ducly 

* performed  without  Concent:  fo  thefe  matters  being  fettled,  each  part 

* departed  with  their  king,  concluding  that  both  Concent  and  Accent 

* fhould  be  efpecially  honoured  by  thofe  ecclefiafticall  perfons. 

* Which  thing  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Maximilian  the  mod  famous 

* Roman  emperor,  both  chiefe  lights  of  good  arts,  and  efpecially  of 

* muficke,  did  by  general  confent  of  the  fathers  and  princes,  approue, 

* endowe  with  priuiledges,  and  condemned.aH  gainfayers  as  guilty  of 
‘ high  treafon,  the  one  for  their  bodily,  the  other  for  their  fpiritual 

* life.  Hence  was  it  that  I marking  how  many  of  thofe  priefts 

* which  (by  theleaue  of  the  learned)  I will  fay  doe  rcadc  thofe  things 

* they  haue  to  read  fo  wildly,  fo  monflroufly,  fo  faultily,  that  they 

* doe  not  onely  hinder  the  deuotion  of  the  faithful,  but  alfo  euen  pro- 

* uoke  them  to  laughter  and  fcorning  with  their  ill  reading,  refolued 

* after  the  dodtrine  of  concent,  to  explaine  the  rules  of  accent,  inaf- 

* much  as  it  belongeth  to  a mufitian,  that  together  with  concent 
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* accent  might  alfo,  as  true  heire  in  this  ecclefiaftical  kingdome  be 
‘ eftablifhed.  Defiring  that  the  praife  of  the  higheft  king,  to  whom 

* all  honour  and  reuerence  is  due,  might  duely  be  performed.’ 

Accent,  as  this  author  explains  it,  belongs  to  churchmen,  and  is 

a melody  pronouncing  regularly  the  fyllables  of  any  word,  according 
as  the  natural  accent  of  them  requires. 

According  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  him  it  feems  that  in  the  reading 
the  holy  feriptures  the  ancient  pra&ice  was  to  utter  the  words  with  an 
uniform  tone  of  voice,  with  fcarcc  any  inflexion  of  it  at  all ; which 
manner  of  reading,  at  lcaft  of  the  prayers,  is  at  this  day  obferved  even 
in  proteftant  churches.  Ncvcrthelefs  he  direds  that  the  final  fylla- 
ble,  whatever  it  be,  fhould  be  uttered  in  a note,  fometimes  a fourth, 
and  at  others  a fifth  lower  than  the  ordinary  intonation  of  the  pre- 
ceding fyllables,  except  in  the  cafe  of  interrogatory  claufes,  when 
the  tone  of  the  final  fyllable  is  to  be  elevated ; and  to  this  he  adds  a 
few  other  exceptions.  It  feems  by  this  author  that  there  was  a me- 
thod of  accenting  the  epiftles,  the  gofpels,  and  the  prophecies,  con- 
cerning which  laft  he  fpcaks  in  thefe  words  : ‘ There  are  two  ways 

* for  accenting  prophefics,  for  fome  are  red,  after  the  manner  of 
‘ epiftles,  as  on  the  feaft  daie$  of  our  Lady,  the  Epiphany,  Chriftmas, 
4 and  the  like,  and  thofe  keep  the  accent  of  epiftles  j fome  are  fung 
« according  to  the  maner  of  morning  ldfons,  as  in  Chrift’s  night,  and 

* in  the  Ember  fafts,  and  thefe  keep  the  accent  of  thofe  leffons.  But 

* I wold  not  hauc  you  ignorant  that  in  accenting,  oftentimes  the  man- 

* er  and  cuftome  of  the  country  and  place  is  kept,  as  in  the  great 
4 church  of  Magdeburg  ; Tu  autem  Domine  is  read  with  the  middle 
' fillable  long,  by  reafon  of  the  cuftome  of  that  church  ; whereas 

* other  nations  doe  make  it  fhort  according  to  the  rule.  Therefore 

* let  the  reader  pardon  me  if  our  writings  doe  fometime  contrary  the 

* diocefe  wherein  they  liue.  Which  though  it  be  in  fome  few  things, 

* yet  in  the  moft  they  agree.  For  I was  drawne  by  my  own  experi- 

* ence,  not  by  any  precepts,  to  write  this  booke.  And  if  I may  fpeake 
‘ without  vain-glory,  for  that  caufc  have  I feen  many  parts  of  the 
‘ world,  and  in  them  divers  churches,  both  metropolitane  and  cathe- 
‘ drall,  not  without  great  impeachment  of  my  ftatc,  that  thereby 
4 I might  profit  thofe  that  fhall  liue  after  me.  In  which  trauaile  of 
‘ mine  I haue  feen  the  fiuc  kingdomes  of  Pannonia,  Sarmatia,  Boemia, 

* Denmarke,  and  of  both  the  Gcrmanies,  63  diocefles,  cities  340, 
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4 infinit  fashions  of  diuers  people,  betides  fayled  ouer  the  two  fe as. 

* to  wit,  the  Balticke,  and  the  great  ocean,  not  to  heape  riches,  but 

* increafc  my  knowledge.  All  which  1 would  haue  thus  taken  that 
4 the  reader  may  know  that  this  bookc  is  more  out  of  my  experience 
4 than  any  precepts.’ 

The  fourth  book  is  dedicated  ‘ to  the  worthy  and  induftrious  mafter 

* Arnold  Schlick, a mod  cxquifite  mufician,organifl  to  the  countPala- 

* tine,’  and  declares  the  principles  of  counterpoint : to  this  end  the  author 
enumerates  the  concords  and  difeordsj  and,  contrary  to  the  fentiments 
of  the  more  learned  among  mulicians,  reckons  the  diateffaron  in  the 
latter  clafs.  Of  the  concords  he  fays,  * Some  be  limple  or  primarie, 

* as  the  unifon,  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  j others  arc  repeated  or  fecon- 

* dary,  and  are  equifonous  with  their  primitiues,  as  proceeding  of  a 

* duple  dimenfion  j for  an  eighth  doth  agree  in  found  with  an  uni- 
4 fon,  a tenth  with  a third,  a twelfth  with  a fifth,  and  a thirteenth 
4 with  a fixth  ; others  are  tripled,  to  wit,  a fifteenth,  which  is  equal 
4 to  the  found  of  an  unifon  and  an  eighth  ; a feuenteenth,  which  is 
4 equal  to  a third  and  a tenth  j and  a nineteenth,  which  is  equal 
4 to  a fifth  and  a twelfth  ; a twentieth,  which  is  equal  to  a fixth 
4 and  a thirteenth,  and  fo  forth.  Of  concords  alio,  fome  be  perfeif, 

4 fome  imperfedl ; the  perfedt  are  thofe,  which  being  grounded  upon 
4 certain  proportions,  are  to  be  proued  by  the  help  of  numbers  j the 
4 imperfeft,  as  not  being  probable,  yet  placed  among  the  perfects, 

4 make  an  unifon  found 

Touching  the  fourth,  he  fays,  4 It  may  be  ufed  as  a concord  in  two 
4 cafes;  firft,  when  being  (hut  betwixt  two  eighths  it  hath  a fifth 
4 below,  becaufc  if  the  fifth  be  above,  the  concord  is  of  no  force,  by 
4 that  reafon  of  Arillotle,  whereby  in  his  problems  he  (hews  that  the  « 
4 deeper  difeordant  (bunds  are  more  percciued  than  the  higher.  Se- 
4 condly,  when  the  tenor  and  meane  do  go  by  one  or  more  fixths, 

4 then  that  uoyce  which  is  middling  (hall  alwayes  keep  a fourth  un« 

4 der  the  cantus,  and  a third  above  the  tenor.’ 

Speaking  of  the  parts  of  a fong  in  the  fifth  chapter,  he  fays,  4 They 
4 are  many,  to  wit,  the  treble,  tenor,  high  tenor,  melody,  concor- 
4 dant,  vagrant,  contratcnor,  bafe,  yea  and  more  than  thefe.’  Of 

* Ornithoparcus  has  not  diilinguilhed  with  fufficicnt  clcarncfs  between  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  concords,  though  the  reafon  of  the  diftinftion  is  properly  afligned  by  him  ; the 
imperfeft  concords  are  the  third  and  fixth,  with  their  replicates. 
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the  difcantus  he  fays  in  general  * That  it  is  a fong  made  of  diuers 

* uoyces,  for  it  is  called  Difcantus,  quad  diuerfus  cantus,  that  is  as 
' it  were  another  fong,  but  we,  becaufe  Difcantus  is  a part  of  a fong 

* feuered  from  the  reft,  will  dcfcribe  it  thus,  Difcantus  is  the  upper- 

* mod  part  of  each  fong,  or  it  is  an  harmony  to  be  fong  with  a child's 

* uoyce.’  Of  the  other  parts  he  fpeaks  thus : * A tenor  is  the  mid- 

* die  uoyce  of  each  fong  j or,  as  GafForus  writes,  lib.  III.  cap.  v» 

* it  is  the  foundation  to  the  relation  of  euery  fong,  fo  called  “ a te- 
**  nendo,  of  holding,  becaufc  it  doth  hold  the  confonance  of  all  the 
“ parts  in  itfelfe  in  fome  refpeft.’  The  Baflus,  or  rather  Bafts,  is  the 

* lowed;  part  of  each  fong,  or  it  is  an  harmony  to  be  fung  with  a 

* deepe  uoice,  which  is  called  Baritonus,  a vari,  which  is  low,  by 

* changing  V into  B,  becaufe  it  holdeth  the  lower  part  of  the  fong. 

‘ The  high  tenor  is  the  uppermoft  part  faue  one  of  a fong,  or  it  is 

* the  grace  of  the  bale,  for  mod  commonly  it  graceth  the  bafe,  making 

* a double  concord  with  it.  The  other  parts  euery  ftudent  may  de- 

* feribe  by  himfelfe.’ 

The  rules  or  fpecial  precepts  of  counterpoint  laid  down  by  this 
author,  are  fo  very  limited  and  mechanical,  that  at  this  time  of 
day,  when  the  laws  of  harmony  have  been  extended,  and  the  num- 
ber of  allowable  combinations  fo  multiplied,  as  to  afford  ample  fcopo 
for  the  mod  inventive  genius,  they  can  hardly  be  thought  of  any 
\ife. 

The  eighth  chapter  has  this  title  ' Of  the  diuers  fafhions  of  fing- 

* ing,  and  of  the  ten  precepts  for  finging,’  and  is  here  given  in  the- 
words  of  the  tranflator. 

* Euery  man  liues  after  his  owne  humour,  neither  are  all  men  go- 

* uerned  by  the  fame  lawes ; and  divers  nations  haue  diuers  falhions, 

* and  differ  in  habite,  diet,  dudies,  fpeech,  and  fong.  Hence  is  it 

* that  the  Englifh  do  carrol! ; the  French  fing;  the  Spaniards  weepe ; 

* the  Italians  which  dwell  about  thecoads  of  Janua  caper  with  their 

* uoyces,  the  other  barke;  but  the  Germancs,  which  I am  alhamed 

* to  utter,  doe  howle  like  wolues.  Now  becaufc  it  is  better  to 

* breake  friendlhip  than  to  determine  any  thing  againft  truth,  I am 

* forced  by  truth  to  fay  that  which  the  loue  of  my  countrey  forbids 

* metopublilh.  Germany  nourilhetb  many  cantors  but  few  mulicians. 

4 For  uery  few,  excepting  thofe  which  arc  or  haue  been  in  the  chap- 
‘ pels  of  princes,  do  truely  know  the  art  of  finging.  For  thofe  ma- 

* gidrates 
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* girtrates  to  whom  this  charge  is  giuen,  do  appoint  for  the  goucrn- 

* ment  of  the  feruicc  youth  cantors,  whom  they  chufe  by  the  fiiril- 

* neffe  of  their  uoyce,  not  for  their  cunning  in  the  art,  thinking  that 

* God  is  pleated  with  bellowing  and  braying,  of  whom  we  read  in 

* the  feripture  that  he  rejoyceth  more  in  fweetnefs  than  in  noyfe, 

* more  in  the  affedtion  than  in  the  uoyce.  For  when  Salomon  in  the 
‘ Canticles  writeth  that  the  uoyce  of  the  church  doth  found  in  the 

* eares  of  Chrift,  hee  doth  prefently  adjoyne  the  cauie,  becaufe  it  is 

* fweet.  Therefore  well  did  Baptifta  Mantuan  (that  modern  Virgil) 

* inueigh  every  puffed  up  ignorant  bellowing  cantor,  faying, 

" Cur  tantis  delubra  bourn  mugitibus  imples, 

“ Tu  ne  Dcum  tali  credis  placare  tumultu." 

* Whom  the  prophet  ordained  fliould  be  praifed  in  cymbals,  not  fim- 

* ply,  but  well  founding. 

* Of  the  ten  precepts  necelfary  for  every  finger. 

* Being  that  diners  men  doc  diuerfly  abufe  themfelves  in  God’s 

* praife,  fome  by  mouing  their  body  undecently,  fome  by  gaping  un- 

* leemely,  fome  by  changing  the  uowels,  I thought  good  to  teach  all 

* cantors  certain  precepts  by  which  they  may  err  lclfe. 

' 1.  When  you  defiro  to  fing  any  thing,  abouc  all  things  marke 

* the  tone  and  his  repercuflion.  For  he  that  lings  a long  without 

* knowing  the  tone,  doth  like  him  that  makes  a fyllogifme  without 

* moodc  and  figure. 

* 2.  Let  him  diligently  marke  the  fcale  under  which  the  fong  run- 

* ncth,  leaf!  he  make  a flat  of  a (liarpe,  or  a (harpe  of  a flat. 

‘ 3.  Let  every  finger  conforme  his  uoyce  to  the  words,  that  as 

* much  as  he  can  he  make  the  concent  fad  when  the  words  are  fad, 

* and  merry  when  they  arc  merry.  Wherein  I cannot  but  wonder  at 

* the  Saxons,  the  moll  gallant  people  of  all  Germany  (by  whole  fur- 

* therance  I was  both  brought  up  and  drawne  to  write  of  mufteke)  in 

* that  they  ufe  in  their  funerals  an  high,  merrie,  and  jocunde  concenr, 

* for  no  other  caufe  I thinke,  than  that  either  they  hold  death  to  be 
‘ the  greateft  good  that  can  befallaman  (as  Valerius,  in  his  fifth  book, 

* writes  of  Cleobis  and  Biton,  two  brothers)  or  in  that  they  belieue 

* that  the  foulcs  (as  it  is  in  Macrobius  his  fecond  booke  De  Somnio 

* * Scip.) 
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« Scip.)  after  this  body  doc  retume  to  the  original  fweetnefs  of  mu- 

* fic,  that  is  to  heaven,  which  if  it  be  the  caufe,  we  may  judge  them 

* to  be  ualiant  in  contemning  death,  and  worthy  defirers  of  the  glory 

* to  come. 

* 4.  Above  all  things  keepc  the  equality  of  meafure,  for  to  fing 

* without  law  and  meafure  is  an  offence  to  God  himftlfe,  who  hath 

* made  all  things  well  in  number,  weight,  and  meafure.  Wherefore 

* I would  have  the  Eaflerly  Franci  (my  countrymen)  to  follow  the 

* beft  manner,  and  not  as  before  they  haue  done,  fometime  long, 

* fometime  to  make  fhort  the  notes  in  plain-long,  but  take  example 
‘ of  the  noble  church  of  Herbipolis,  their  head,  wherein  they  ling 

* excellently.  Which  would  alfo  much  profit  and  honour  the  church 

* of  Frage,  becaufe  in  it  alfo  they  make  the  notes  fometimes  longer 
‘ fometime  Ihortcr  than  they  fhould.  Neither  mull  this  be  omitted, 

* which  that  louc  which  we  owe  to  the  dead  doth  require,  whofe  vi- 

* gils  (for  fo  are  they  commonly  called)  are  performed  with  fuch  con- 

* fufion,  haft,  and  mockery  (I  know  not  what  fury  poffeffeth  the 

* mindes  of  thofe  to  whom  this  charge  is  put  ouer)  that  neither  one 
« uoyce  can  be  diftinguilhed  from  another,  nor  one  fillable  from  an- 

* other,  nor  one  uerfe  fometimes  throughout  a whole  Pfalme  from 
' another  j an  impious  fafhion,  to  be  punifhed  with  the  feueceft  cor- 

* redlion.  Think  you  that  God  is  pleafed  with  fuch  howling,  fuch 

* noife,  fuch  mumbling,  in  which  is  no  deuotion,  no  expreffing  of 

* words,  no  articulating  of  fyllables  ? 

* 5.  The  fongs  of  authentical  tones  muft  be  timed  deepe  of  the 
‘ fubjugall  tones,  high  of  the  neutrall  meanly,  for  thefe  goe  deep, 

* thofe  high,  the  other  both  high  and  low. 

* 6.  The  changing  of  uowels  is  a figne  of  an  unlearned  finger.  Now 

* though  diuers  people  do  diuerfely  offend  in  this  kinde,  yet  doth 

* not  the  multitude  of  offenders  take  away  the  fault.  Here  I would 

* haue  the  Francks  to  take  heed  they  pronounce  not  u for  o,  as  they 

* are  wont  faying  nufter  for  noftcr.  The  country  churchmen  are  alfo 
‘ to  be  cenfured  for  pronouncing  Aremus  inftead  of  Oremus.  In  like 
*•  fort  doe  all  the  Renenfes,  from  Spyre  to  Confiuentia,  change  the 

* vowel  i into  the  dipthong  ci,  faying  Mareia  for  Maria.  The  Weft- 

* phalians  for  theuowcl  a pronounce  a and  c together,  to  wit,  Aebfte 

* for  Abs  te.  The  lower  Saxons,  and  all  the  Sueuians,  for  the 

‘ uowel 
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* uowcl  e read  e and  i,  faying  Deius  for  Deus.  They  of  Lower  Ger- 

* many  do  all  expreffe  u and  e inftead  of  the  uowel  u.  Which  er- 

* rours,  though  the  German  fpeech  doth  often  require,  yet  doth  the 

* Latin  tongue,  which  hath  the  affinitic  with  ours,  exceedingly  ab- 

* horre  them. 

* 7.  Let  a finger  take  heed  lead  he  begin  too  loud,  braying  like  an 

* affc  ; or  when  he  hath  begun  with  an  uneuen  height,  difgrace  the 

* fong.  For  God  is  not  plcafed  with  loud  cryes,  but  with  louely 

* founds ; it  is  not  faith  our  Erafmus  the  noyfe  of  the  lips,  but  the 
‘ ardent  dcfire  of  the  art,  which  like  the  loudefi  voyce  doth  pierce 
‘ God’s  eares.  Mofcs  fpake  not,  yet  heard  thefe  words,  “ Why  doft 
•*  thou  cry  unto  me  ?"  But  why  the  Saxons,  and  thofe  that  dwell 

* upon  the  Balticke  coaft,  (hould  fo  delight  in  fuch  clamouring, 
' there  is  no  rcafon,  but  cither  becaufe  they  have  a deafe  God,  or 

* becaufe  they  thinke  he  is  gone  to  the  fouth  fide  of  heaven,  and 

* therefore  cannot  fo-eafily  hearc  both  the  eafierlings  and  the  fouth- 
' erlings. 

* 8.  Let  every  finger  difeerne  the  difference  of  one  holiday  from 

* another,  leaft  on  a Height  holiday  he  either  make  too  folemne  fer- 

* uice,  or  too  Height  on  a great. 

* 9.  The  uncomely  gaping  of  the  mouth,  and  ungraceful  motion 
*'  of  the  body  is  a figne  of  a mad  finger. 

* to.  Aboue  all  things  let  the  finger  Hudy  to  pleafe  God,  and  not 

* men  (faith  Guido)  there  are  foolifh  fingers  who  contemnc  the  deuo- 

* tion  they  (hould  feeke  after,  and  affedt  the  wantoneffe  which  they 

* (hould  (hun,  becaufe  they  intend  their  finging  to  men  not  to  God, 

* feeking  for  a little  worldly  fame,  that  fo  they  may  loofe  the  eternal 

* glory,  pleafing  men  that  thereby  they  may  difpleale  God,  imparting 

* to  others  that  deuotion  which  themfelves  want,  feeking  the  fauour 

* of  the  creature,  contemning  the  loue  of  the  creatour.  To  whom 

* is  due  all  honour  and  reuerence  and  feruice.  To  whom  I doe  dc- 

* uote  myfelf  and  all  that  is  mine  ■,  to  him  will  I fing  as  long  as  I 

* haue  being,  for  he  hath  raifed  mee  (poore  wretch)  from  the  earth, 

‘ and  from  the  meaneft  bafeneffe.  Therefore  bleffed  be  his  name 

* world  without  end.  Amen.’ 

To  (peak  of  this  work  of  Ornithoparcus  in  general,  it  abounds  with 
a great  variety  of  learning,  and  is  both  methodical  and  fententious. 
That  Douland  looked  upon  it  as  a valuable  work  may  be  inferred  from 

the 
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the  pains  he  took  to  tranllate  it,  and  his  dedication  of  it  to  the  lord 
treasurer,  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salifbury. 

It  appears  by  the  feveral  dedications  of  his  four  books  of  the  Mi- 
crologus,  that  Ornithoparcus  met  with  much  oppofition  from  the  ig- 
norant and  envious  among  thofe  of  his  own  profeflion  ; of  thefe  he 
fpcaks  with  great  warmth  in  each  of  thefe  epitlles,  and  generally  con- 
cludes them  with  an  earneft  requeft  to  thofe  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
drefled,  that  they  would  defend  and  protedt  him  and  his  works  from 
the  malicious  backbiters  of  the  age. 

Steffano  Vanneo,  diredtor  of  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Sr. 
Mark  at  Ancona,  was  the  author  of  a book  in  folio,  intitled  Recane- 
tum  de  Mufica  aurea,  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1533.  It  was  written 
originally  in  Italian,  and  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Vincentio  Rof- 
l'etto  of  Verona.  The  greater  part  of  it  feems  to  be  taken  from  Fran- 
chinus,  though  the  author  has  not  confefled  his  obligation  to  him, 
or  indeed  to  any  other  writer  on  the  fubjedh  • 

Giovanni  Maria  Lanfranco,  was  the  author  of  Scintille  di 
Mufica,  printed  at  Brcl'cia  in  1533,  in  oblong  quarto,  a very  learned 
and  curious  book. 

It  is  well  known  that  about  this  time  the  printers,  and  even  the 
bookfellers,  were  men  of  learning}  one  of  this  latter  profeflion, 
named  George  Rhaw,  and  who  kept  a fhop  at  Wittemberg,  pub- 
1 iflaed  in  1536,  for  the  ufc  of  children,  a little  book,  with  this  title. 
Enchiridion  utriufque  Mufica:  Pradtica:  Georgio  Rhaw,  ex  varijs  Mu- 
ficorum  Libris,  pro  Pueris  in  Schola  Vitebergenfi  congeftutn.  In  the 
flze,  manner  of  printing,  and  little  typographical  ornaments  contain- 
ed in  it,  it  very  much  refembles  the  old  editions  of  Lilly’s  grammar, 
and  feems  to  be  a book  well  calculated  to  anfwer  the  end  of  its  pub- 
lication. 

One  Lampadius,  a chanter  of  a church  in  Luncburg  in  1537, 
publifhed  a book  with  this  title,  Compendium  Mufices,  tarn  figurati 
quam  phni  Cantus  ad  Formam  Dialog!,  in  Ufum  ingenua:  Pubis  ex  eru- 
ditiflimisMuficorum  feriptis  accurate  congeftum,  quale  ante  hac  nun- 
quam  Vifum,  et  iam  recent  publicatum.  Adjedtis  etiam  Regulis  Con- 
cordantiarum  et  componendi  Cantus  artificio,  fummatim  omnia  Mufi- 
ces prxeepta  pulcherriinis  Exemplis  illuftrata,  fuccindtc  et  fimplicitcr 
compledlcns. 

" Sebal- 
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Sebaldus  Heyden,  of  Nuremberg,  was  the  author  of  a tradl  in-  • 
titled  Mufic®,  id  eft,  Artis  Canendi.  It  was  publifhedin  1537,  and 
■again  in  1540,  in  quarto;  the  laft  of  the  two  editions  is  by  much  the 
beft.  In  this  book  the  author  has  thus  defined  the  word  Tadtus, 
which  in  mufic  iignifies  the  divifion  of  time  by  fome  external  motion. 

4 Tadtus  eft  digitimotus  aut  nutus,  ad  temporis  tradfatum,  in  vices 
4 squales  divifum,  omnium  notularum,  ac  paufarum  quantitates  coap- 
4 tans.’  An  explanation  that  carries  the  antiquity  of  this  practice 
above  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  back  from  the  prefent  time*. 

Nicolaus  Listenius,  of  Lei  pile,  in  1543  publifheJ  a treatife  Dc 
Mufica,  in  ten  chapters,  which  he  dedicated  to  theeldcft  fon  of  Joa- 
chim II.  duke  of  Brandenburg.  It  was  republifhed  in  1577,  with 
the  addition  of  two  chapters,  At  Nuremberg.  Glareanus,  in  his  Dode- 
cachordon,  has  given  a Miferere,  in  three  parts,  from  this  work  of 
Liftenius,  which,  whether  it  be  a compofition  of  his  own,  or  of  fome 
other  perfon,  does  not  clearly  appear. 

The  effedts  of  thefe,  and  numberlefs  other  publications,  but  more 
efpecially  the  precepts  for  the  compofition  of  counterpoint  delivered  by 
Franchinus,  were  very  foon  difcoverable  in  the  great  increafc  of  prac- 
tical muficians,  and  the  artful  contexture  of  their  works.  But  al- 
though at  this  time  the  fcience  was  improving  very  faft  in  Italy,  it 
feems  that  Germany  and  Switzerland  were  the  forwardeft  in  produc- 
ing mafters  of  the  art  of  pradlical  compofition  : of  thefe  fome  of  the 
inoft  eminent  were  Iodocus  Pratenfis,  otherwife  called  Jufquin  de 
Prez,  Jacob  Hobredth,  Adamus  ab  Fulda,  Henry  Ifaac,  Sixtus  Die- 


* This  book  is  dedicated  to  Hieronymus  Baumgartner,  a great  cncourager  oflcarning, 
and  one  of  five  merchants  of  Augfburg,  who,  as  Roger  Afcham  relates,  were  thought  able 
to  dilburfe  as  much  ready  money  as  (ive  of  the  greateft  kings  in  Chriftendom. 

The  true  fpelling  of  this  family  name  is  Paumgartner;  and  it  feemj  that  thefe  brethren, 
or  at  leall  one  of  them,  pofleiT'ed  the  fame  princely  fpirit  as  that  which  diflinguifhed  the 
buggers  of  the  fame  city,  who  were  three  in  number,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  palTage 
above-cited  from  Afcham.  Erafmus  has  drawn  a noble  character  of  one  of  the  Paumgaitners; 
named  John,  in  one  of  his  EpilBcs,  in  which  he  takes  occafion  to  celebrate  the  liberality 
of  the  luggers  alfo  : and  there  is  extant  a letter  of  John  Paumgartner  to  Erafmus,  filled 
with  feutimems  of  the  highcli  friendfbip  and  benevolence.  It  is  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Jortin's  life  of  Erafmus,  page  471.  John  Paumgartner  hail  a Ion  named  John  George, 
who  Teems  to  have  inherited  the  liberal  fpirit  of  his  father,  for  lie  was  defirous  of  making 
Erafmus  fome  valuable  prefent,  which  the  latter  modeltly  declined,  telling  him  in  one  of 
his  Epiftles,  that  he  had  already  received  one  of  his  father,  a cup,  a proper  gift  to  a Dutch- 
man  > but,  fays  he,  1 am  not  able  to  drink  Bata  vice  a la  Holiandoifc.  bee  Dr.  Jortin's 
Life  of  Erafmus,  vol.  1.  pag.  536. 
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trich,  Petrus  Platcnfis,  Gregory  Meyer,  Gerardus  & Salice,  Adamus 
Luyr,  Joannes  Richafort,  Thomas  Tzamen,  Nicholas  Craeo,  An- 
thony Brumel. 

The  tranflation  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  harmonicians  into 
a language  generally  underftood  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
wonderful  effedts  aferibed  to  the  mufic  of  the  ancients,  excited 
a general  endeavour  towards  the  revival  of  the  ancient  modes;  the 
conference  whereof  was,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, fcarce  a mala,  a hymn,  or  a pfalm  was  compofed,  but  it 
was  framed  to  one  or  other  of  them,  as  namely,  the  Dorian, 
the  Lydian,  the  Phrygian,  and-  the  reft,  and  of  thefe  there  are  many 
examples  now  in  print.  This  practice  feems  to  have  taken  its  rifot 
in  Germany  ; and  the  opinion  that  the  mufic  of  the  ancients  was  re- 
trievable, was  confirmed  by  the  publication,  in  the  year  1547,  of  a 
very  curious  book  entitled  AOAEKAXOPAON,  the  work  of  Glarea- 
nus  of  Bafil,  the  editor  of  Boetius  before  mentioned.  The  defign  of 
this  book  is  to  eftablifh  the  dodtrine  of  Twelve  modes,,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Ptolemy,  who  allows  of  no  more  than,  there  arc  fpeciea 
of  the  Diapafon,  and  thofe  are  Seven.  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
Glareanus  has  failed  in  the  proof  of  his  dodtrine  ; he  was  nevcrthelefs 
a man  of  very  great  erudition,  and  both  he  and  his  work  are  entitled 
to  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  merit  to  be  noticed  in  a deduc- 
tion of  the  biftory  of  a Icicnce,  which  if  he  did  not  improve,  he  paf- 
Conately  admired. 

He  w as  a native  of  Switzerland,  his  name  Henricus  Loritu* 
Glareanus.  The  time  when  he  flourifhed  was  about  the  year 
1540.  Gerard  VofTius,  a very  good  judge,  ftyles  him  a man  of  great 
and  univerfal  learning,  and  a better  critic  than  fome  were  willing  to 
allow  him.  He  was  honoured  with  the  poetic  laurel  and  ring  by 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  His  preceptor  in  mufic  was,  as  he  him- 
felf  declares,  Joannes  Cochlseus  above-mentioned  ; and  he  acknow- 
ledges himfclf  greatly  beholden  for  his  afliftance  in  the  profecution  of 
his  ftudics,  to  Erafmus,  with  whom  he  maintained  at  Bafil  an  inti- 
mate and  honourable  fricndfhip.  For  taking  occafion  to  mention  a 
proverbial  expreflion  in  the  Adagia  of  Erafmus,  wherein  any  fudden, 
abrupt,  and  unnatural  tranfitioa  from  one  thing  to  another  is  com- 
pared to  ' the  palling  from  the  Dorian  to  the  Phrygian  mood 

,•  The  Dorian  i*  laid  to  be  glare  and  lober  ; the  Phrygian  fierce  and  warlike. 

men- 
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mentioned  alfo  by  Franchinus,  from  whom  poflibly  Erafmus  might 
have  taken  it,  he  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  them  both,  and 
fpeaks  of  his  intimacy  with  the  latter  in  thefe  words : ‘ I am  not  ig- 
4 norant  of  what  many  eminent  men  have  written  in  this  our  age 
**■  * concerning  this  Adagium,  two  of  whom  however  are  chiefiy  cf- 

* teemed  by  me,  and  lhall  never  be  named  without  fome  title  of  ho- 
‘ nour,  Franchinus  and  Erafmus  Roterodamus  5 the  one  was  a mute 
‘ mailer  to  me,  but  the  other  taught  me  by  word  of  mouth  ; to  both 
‘ of  them  I acknowledge  myfelf  indebted  in  the  greateft  degree. 

‘ Franchinus  indeed  I never  faw,  although  I have  heard  that  he  was  at 

* Milan  when  I was  there,  which  is  about  twenty-two  years  ago  j but 

* 1 was  not  then  engaged  in  this  work  : however,  in  the  fuccecding 
4 years,  that  I may  ingenuoufly  confefs  the  truth,  the  writings  of  that 
‘ man  were  of  great  ufeto  me,  and  gave  me  fo  much  advantage,  that 
4 I would  read  and  read  over  again,  and  even  devour  the  muGc  of  Boc- 
4 tius,  which  had  not  for  a long  time  been  touched,  nay  it  was  thought 

* not  to  be  underftood  by  any  one.  As  to  Erafmus,  I lived  many 

* years  in  familiarity  with  him,  not  indeed  in  the  fame  houfe,  but 
4 fo  near,  that  each  might  be  with  the  other  as  often  as  we  plcafed, 
4 and  convcrfe  on  literary  fubjedts,  and  thofe  immenfe  labours  which 
4 we  fullaincd  together  for  tire  common  advantage  and  ufe  of  flu- 
4 dents  j in  whicli  converfations  it  was  our  pradlice  to  difpute  and 
4 corredt  each  other  : I,  as  the  junior,  gave  place  to  his  age;  and  he  as 
4 the  fenior  bore  with  my  humours,  fometitnes  chaftifing,  but  always 
4 encouraging  me  in  my  fludies  ; and  at  lull  I ventured  to  appear  be- 
4 fore  the  public,  and  tranfmit  my  thoughts  in  writing ; and  what- 

* foever  he  had  written  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  he  would  al- 
4 ways  have  me  fee  before  hand  ; and  really  if  my  own  affairs  would 
4 have  permitted  it,  I would  always  have  been  near  him.  I have 
4 been  however  prefent  at  feveral  works : he  did  not  take  it  amifs  to. 
4 be  found  fault  with,  as  fome  would  do  now,  provided  it  were  done 
4 handfomely  ; nay  he  greatly  deftred  to  be  admonilhed,  and  imme- 
4 diately  returned  thanks,  and  would  even  confer  prefents  on  the 

4 perfons  that  fuggelled  any  corrcdlion  in  his  writings.  So  great  was 
4 the  modelly  of  the  man.’ 

But  notwithflanding  the  prohibition  implied  in  this  adage,  it  feems 
that  lodocus  Prateniis  paid  but  little  regard  to  it ; nay  Glareanus  gives 
an  inftance  of  a compofttion  of  his,  in  which  by  palling  immediately 
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from  the  Dorian  to  the  Phrygian  mode,  he  Teems  to  have  fet 
it  at  defiance. 

A little  farther  on,  in  the  fame  chapter,  Glareanus  relates  that  he 
firft  communicated  to  Erafmus  the  true  fenfe  of  the  above  ada»e ; but 
that  the  latter,  drawing  near  his  end,  when  he  was  revifing  the  laft 
edition  ; and  having  left  Friburg,  where  Glareanus  refided,  to  go  to 
Bafil,  the  paper  which  Glareanus  bad  delivered  to  him  containing  his 
fentiments  on  the  paffage,  was  loft,  and  his  expofition  thereof  ne- 
glected. 

In  another  place  of  the  Dodecachordon  Glareanus  gives  an  exam-* 
pie  of  a competition  in  the  aEolian  mood,  by  Damianus  a Goes,  a Por- 
tuguefe  knight  and  nobleman,  of  whom  a particular  account  will  be 
fhortly  given.  This  perfon,  who  was  a man  of  learning,  and  had  re- 
fided in  moft  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  came  to  Friburg,  and  dwelt 
feme  time  with  Glareanus,  who  upon,  his  arrival,  there,  defirous  of 
introducing  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  this  illuftrious  ftranger,  in~ 
vited  Erafmus  to  his  houfc,  where  he  continued  fomc  months  in  a- 
fweet  interchange  of  kind  offices,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friend fhip  between  the  three,  which  lafted  to  the  end  of  their  lives.-. 
In  a letter  now  extant  from  Erafmus  to  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  he  re- 
commends his  friend  Glareanus,  on  whom  he  beftows  great  commen- 
dations, to  teach  in  France.  It  feems  that  Erafmus  himfelf  had  re- 
ceived invitations  to  that  purpofe,  but  that  he  declined  them.  His 
letter  in  favour  of  Glareanus  has  this  handfome  conclution.  • Sed. 

‘ heus  tu,  vacuis  epiilolis  non  eft  arceffendus  (Glareanus  :)  viaticum. 

* addatur  oportet,  velut  arrhabo  reliqui  promifli.  Vide  quam  familia- 
■ ritcr  tecum  agam  ; ecu  tu®  eelefitudinis  oblitus.  Sed  ita  me  tua 
‘ corrupit  humanitas,  qua:  hanc  docuit  impudentiam:  quam  aut  totam. 

* ignofeus  oportet,  aut  bonam  eerie  partem  tibi  ipG  imputes.’ 

He  died  in  the  year  1563,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  col- 
lege of  Bafil,  where  there  is  the  following  fepulchral  infeription  to 
his  memory. 

* Hcnricus  GIareanus,.poeta  laureatus,  gyranafii  hujus  ornamentum-. 
' eximium,  expleto  feliciter  fupremo  die,  componi  hie  ad  fpem  futu- 

* r®  refurreffionis  providit,  cujus  manibus  propter  raram  eruditionem, 

* candoremque  in  profitendo,  fenatus  reipublic®  literari®,  gratitudinis 

* ct  pictatisergo,  monumenlutn  hoc  stern®  mcmoriasconfccratum,  pof- 

* teritati 
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* tcritati  utextaret.erigi  curavit.  Exceflit  vita  anno  falutisM.D.LXIII. 
*•  die  xxviii  menfis  Martii,  a’tatis  fua  LXXV.’ 


CHAP.  Iir. 

THE  defign  of  Glarcanus  in  the  Dodccachordon  was  evidently  to 
eftablifh  the  dodlrine  of  Twelve  modes,  in  which  he  feems  not 
to  have  been  warranted  by  any  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers, -fome  of- 
whom  make  them  to  be  more,  others  fewer  than  that  number ; and' 
after  Ptolemy  had  condemned  the  practice  of  increafing  the  number 
of  the  modes  by  a hemitone,  that  is  to  fay,  by  placing  fome  of  them 
at  the  diflance  of  a hemitone  from  others ; and  in  ihort  demonilrated 
that  there  could  in  nature  be  no  more  than  there  are  fpecies  of  the 
diapafon,  it  feems  that  Glareanus  had  impofed  upon  himfclf  a very 
difficult  talk. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  firft  book,  premifing  that  no  part' 
of  mufic  is  fo  pleafant  or  worthy  to  be  difeuded  as  that  relating 
to  the  modes,  be  admits  that  they  are  no  other  than  the  feveral* 
fpecies  of  the  diapafon,  which  latter  do  themlelves  arife  out  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  diapente  and  diateifaron.  He  fays  that  of  the 
fourteen  modes  arifing  from  the  fpecies  of  diapafon,  the  writers  of  his 
time  admit  only  eight,  though  thirteen  have  been  ufed  by  fome  con- 
flantly,  and  by  others  occaiionally.  He  adds  that  thofe  yvho  confine 
the  number  to  eight,  do  not  diftinguifh  thofe  eight  by  a true  ratio, 
but  by  certain  rules,  which  are  not  univerfal.  He  farther  fays  that 
the  moderns  call  the  modes  by  the  name  of  Tones,  and  perfift  in  the 
ufe  of  that  appellation  with  fuch  an  invincible  obflinacy,  as  obliges 
him  to  acquiefce  in  their  error,  which  he  fays  was  adopted  by  Boetius 
himfclf,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his  fourth  book,  fays  that 
there  exift  in  the  fpecies  of  the  diapafon,  the  modes,  which  fome  call 
Tropes  or  Tones. 

Chapter  XVI.  diredts  the  method  of  infallibly  diftinguifhing  the 
muficat  confonances  by  the  divifion  of  the  monochord  s and  here  the 
author  takes  occafion  to  lament,  that  for  more  than  eighty  years  be- 
fore'his  time,  the  fciences,  and  mufic  in  particular,  had  beeu  greatly, 
corrupted  ; and  that  many  treatifes  on  mufic  had  been  given  to  the  ’ 
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public  by  men  who  were  not  able  to  decline  the  very  names  or  terms 
ufed  in  the  fcience;  a condudt  which  had  fometimes  excited  his 
mirth,  but  oftner  his  indignation.  Indeed  for  Guido,  Berno,  Theo- 
gcrus  the  biftiop,  Vuillehelmus  and  Joannes,  afterwards  pope,  he  of- 
fers an  excufe,  by  faying  that  they  lived  at  a time  when  all  the  liberal 
fciences,  together  with  correft  language,  lay  more  than  afleep.  Of 
Boetius  he  lays,  that  no  one  taught  mufic  more  learnedly  or  carefully: 
Francbinus  he  alfo  commends  for  his  Ikill  and  diligence  ; but  hecen- 
furcs  him  for  fome  grammatical  inaccuracies,  arifing  from  his  igno- 
rance of  the  Greek  language.  He  then  proceeds  according  to  the 
dire&ions  of  Boetius,  to  explain  the  method  of  diftinguiihing  the 
confonances  by  means  of  the  monochord,  for  the  divifion  whereof  he 
gives  the  following  rules. 

• Boetius,  the  true  and  only  artificer  in  this  refpedt,  in  the  lad 
4 chapter  of  his  fourth  book  teaches  in  what  manner  the  ratios  of 
4 the  confonances  may  undoubtedly  be  colledlcd  by  a moll  eafy  and 

• fimple  inftrument,  confiding  of  a chord  ftretchcd  from  a Magas  to 
4 a Magas,  at  cither  end  of  the  chord,  each  immoveable,  but  with  a 
‘ moveable  Magas  placed  between  them,  to  be  Ihifted  at  pleafure.  The 

• inftrument  being  thus  difpofed,  if  the  intermediate  fpace  over  which 

• the  chord  is  ftretebed,  and  which  lies  between  the  immoveable  Ma- 
4 gadcs,  be  divided  into  Three  equal  parts,  and  the  moveable  Magas 

• be  placed  at  either  fedlion,  fo  that  One  part  of  the  divided  fpace  will 

• be  left  on  one  fide  of  the  Magas,  and  Two  parts  on  the  other,  for 
4 thus  the  duple  ratio  will  be  preferved,  the  two  parts  of  the  chord 
4 being  rtruck  by  a Pleflrum,  will  found  the  confonant  diapafon. 
4 But  if  the  fpace  between  the  immoveable  Magades  be  divided  into 
4 Four  parts,  and  the  moveable  Magas  be  fo  placed,  as  that  One  part 
4 may  be  left  on  one  fide  thereof,  and  Three  on  the  other,  then  will 
4 the  triple  ratio  be  preferved  ; and  the  two  parts  of  the  chord  being 
4 ftruck  by  a Ple&rum  will  found  the  confonant  diapafon  cum  dia- 
4 pente.  Moreover,  if  the  fame  fpace  be  divided  into  Five  parts,  and 
4 One  thereof  be  left  on  one  fide,  and  Four  on  the  other,  that  fo  the 
4 ratio  may  be  Quadruple,  the  fame  two  parts  of  the  chord  will  found 
4 a Difdiapafon,  the  greateft  of  all  confonants,  and  which  is  in  a qua- 
4 druple  ratio;  and  thus  all  the  confonants  may  be  had.  Again,  let 
4 the  fame  divifion  into  Five  parts  remain,  and  let  Three  of  thofe  parts 
4 be  left  on  one  fide,  and  two  on  the  other ; in  that  cafe  you  will 

4 find 
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* find  the  firft  confonant  diapcnte  in  a fuperparticular  genus,  viz.  in 

* a Scfquialtera  ratio.  But  if  the  fpace  between  the  immoveable  Ma- 

* gades  be  divided  into  Seven  parts,  and  the  moveable  Magas  leave 

* Four  of  them  on  one  fide,  and  Three  on  the  other,  in  order  to  have  a 

* Sefquitertia  ratio,  rhofe  two  parts  of  the  Chord  will  found  a dia- 

* tefiaron  confonance.  Laftly,  if  the  whole  fpace  be  divided  into 

* Seventeen  parts,  and  Nine  of  them  be  left  on  one  fide,  and  Eight 

* on  the  other  of  the  moveable  Magas,  it  will  fhew  the  tone,  which 

* is  in  the  Sefquuxftavc  ratio.  But  that  thefe  things  may  be  more 

* clearly  underftood,  we  will  demonftrate  them  by  letters,  as  he 

* [Boetius]  has  done.  Let  A D be  the  regula,  or  table,  upon  which 
' we  intend  to  ftretch  the  chord  j the  immoveable  Magades,  which 

* the  fame  Boetius  calls  hemifpheres,  are  the  two  E and  F,  ere  died 

* perpendicular  to  the  Regula  at  B and  C.  Let  the  chord  AE  F p 

* be  ftrctched  over  thefe,  and  let  K.  be  the  moveable  Magas  to  be 

* ufed  within  the  fpace  B C.  If  this  be  fo  placed,  and  the  fpace  be 

* divided  into  three,  fo  that  one  part  may  remain  on  one  fide,  and 
‘ two  on  the  other ; this  chord  by  the  application  of  a pledtrum  will 

* found  a diapafon,  the  queen  of  confonances  ; but  if  the  fpace  be  di- 

* vided  into  Four,  and  the  chords  on  each  fide  be  as  Three  to  One, 

* the  confonant  diapafon  with  a diapcnte  will  be  produced.  Morc- 

* over,  if  the  fpace  be  divided  into  Five  parts.  Four  again!!  One  will 

* give  a difdiapafon,  and  Three  to  Two  a diapcnte ; and  when  the 

* fpace  is  divided  into  Seven,  Four  againft  Three,  produces  a diatef- 

* faron  ; and  laftly,  when  the  fpace  is  divided  into  Seventeen,  Nine 

* to  Eight,  gives  the  tone  : we  here  fubjoin  the  type. 
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Chapter  XXI.  which  is  the  lad  of  the  firft.  book,  is  a kind  of  in- 
troduction to  the  author’s  dodtrine  of  the  Twelve  modes,  in  which, 
fpeaking  in  his  own  perfon,  he  delivers  his  fentimcnts  in  thcfe 
words : 

* When  I had  put  the  laft  hand  to  this  book,  I obtained  unexpedt- 

* edly,  by  means  of  my  excellent  friend  Bartholom®u6  Lybis,  Fran- 

* chinus’s  work  De  Harmonia  Muficorum  Indrumentorum,  which, 

* though  I had  eagerly  fought  after  it  many  years,  I could  never  pro- 

* cure.  This  I take  to  have  been  the  lad  work  of  Franchinus,  for 
‘ he  dedicated  it  in  the  year  of  Chrid  1518,  to  Joannes  Grolerius  of 

* Lyons,  who  was  treafurer  of  Milan  to  Francis  king  of  France,  hav- 
‘ ing  more  than  twenty  years  before  that  published  a treatife  of 

* pradlical  mufic.  I was  more  overjoyed  than  I can  exprefs  at 

* the  receipt  of  it  j for  1 expedted  to  have  found  certain  paffages  of 

* fome  authors,  more  efpecially  Greek  ones,  cleared  up  by  him,  as 
‘ they  had  given  me  a great  deal  of  trouble  for  feveral  years  j and  my 

* hopes  were  greatly  increafed  on  reading  the  fird  chapter,  where  he 
« fays,  that  he  had  tranflated  Bryennius,  Bacchius,  Aridides  Quinti- 

* lianus,  and  Ptolemy,  from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin  language.  I 

* began  to  perufe  him  very  carefully,  and  found  in  him  his  ufual  ex- 

* a Chiefs  and  diligence;  more  efpecially  in  thofe  things  which  Boe- 
‘ tius  treats  of  in  the  three  genera  of  modulation  by  the  five  tetra- 

* chords,  and  in  what  related  to  the  proportions  and  Proportionali- 
.*  ties,  for  lb  they  call  them  ; but  when  1 perceived  that  in  his  lad  book 
' he  had  undertaken  to  difcufs  that  abdrufe  fubjedt  the  mufical  modes; 
‘ 1 flattered  mylelf  with  the  hopes  of  finding  Franchinus  fimitar  to  him- 
‘ felf  in  that  part,  and  that  he  had  produced  lbroewhat  worthy  to  be 

* read  from  fo  many  authors ; but  my  expectations  were  not  anfwer- 

* cd,  and  as  far  as  I can  conjedlure,  he  does  not  fcem  to  have  utider- 
‘ dood  the  words  of  Apulcius  in  his  Florida  *,  lib.  I.  concerning  An- 
‘ tigenides,  or  thofe  of  Marcianus  Capella,  Lucianus  Athenxus,  and 
‘ Porphyrius  ; for  he  no  where  quotes  thofe  places  which  require  cx- 

* planation,  which  I greatly  wonder  at.  He  indeed  feveral  times 

* quotes  Plato,  but  not  in  thofe  places  where  the  reader  is  puzzled, 

* fuch  as  that  is  in  lib.  iii.  De  Rep.  concerning  the  authors  of  the  fix 

* Modes.  Truly,  what  Franchinus  fays  in  that  book,  except  what 

■ Florida,  the  name  of  a book  of  Apuleiu*.  Fabricius,  Bibliothec.  Lat.  tom.  I.  pag.  520. 
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* is  taken  from  Boetius,  I may  fay  without  any  error  or  fpleen,  for  I 

* much  eftcem  the  man,  arc  words  compiled  by  fedulous  reading  from 

* various  commentaries,  but  in  no  manner  helping  to  clear  up  the 

* matter.  As  that  comparifon  of  the  four  modes  to  four  complexions, 

* colours,  and  poetical  feet,  three  other  modes  being  baniihcd  unde- 

* fervedly.  I had  much  rather  have  had  him  ingenuoufly  confefs,  ei- 

* ther  that  he  did  not  know  the  differences  of  thofc  modes,  or  that 

* they  were  Ariftoxenian  paradoxes,  the  opinions  of  which  author 

* were  laughed  at,  rejected,  and  exploded  by  Boetius  and  Ptolemy, 

* men  eminent  in  this  art.  Franchinus  himfclf  doubted  as  much 

* about  the  eight  modes  as  the  common  people  did  j for  in  this  book, 

* which  is  the  laft  of  his  works,  he  does  not  dare  even  fo  much  as  to 

* mention  the  Hypomixolydian,  which  he  had  named  in  his  book 

* entitled  Pradtica,  lib.  I.  chapters  8 and  14,  confiding  implicitly,  as 

* he  himitlf  confelles,  in  the  opinions  of  others.  But  if  it  be  not 

* permitted  to  repeat  the  fpecies  of  diapafon,  which  objedtion  he  him- 

* felf  feems  to  make  in  his laft  work,  then  the  Hypermixolydian  will 
' be  no  mode,  fince  its  diapafon  is  wholly  the  Hvpodorian.  But 

* Franchinus  in  this  work  leaving  out  the  Hypomixolydian,  which 

* has  the  fame  diapafon  with  the  Dorian,  and  is  our  eighth,  takes  in 

* the  Hypermixolydian,  that  we  may  coiled!  and  confirm  by  his  own 

* authority  the  number  of  all  the  modes  to  be  eight,  according  to  the 

* common  opinion  ; but  as  there  are  in  fadt  no  more  than  feven  fpc- 

* cies  of  the  diapafon,  fo  there  can  be  only  feven  modes,  after  that 

* form  which  the  church  ftill  retains,  together  with  an  eighth,  which 

* has  a fyftem  inverfe  to  that  of  the  firft  mode.  Franchinus  fays  that 

* to  the  feven  modes  of  Boetius,  viz.  the  Hvpodorian,  Hypophrygian, 

* Hypolydian,  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Mixolydian  ; and  that 

* of  Ptolemy,  named  the  Hypermixolydian,  Ariftoxenus  added  thefe 

* five,  the  Hypoiaftian,  the  Hvpoxolian,  Iaftian,  /Eolian,  and  Hy- 

* periaftian,  and  fo  made  the  number  thirteen*  but  as  five  of  thefe 
‘ were,  according  to  the  authority  of  Bryennius  to  be  rejcdlcd  ; and 

* as  he  could  not  find  out  the  name  of  the  Hypermixolydian,  not 

* knowing  that  it  was  the  fame  with  the  Hyperiaflian  of  Ariftoxenus, 

‘ he  has  recourfeto  the  Hypermixolydian  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  pretty 

* odlonary  number  of  modes  Ihould  not  be  loft:  but  the  reader  will 

* hear  our  opinion  concerning  thofc  things  in  its  proper  place.  We 

* flaall  now  fubjoin  the  words  of  Franchinus,  that  the  reader  may 

Vol.  II,  lii  * himfclf 
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* himfelf  difcern  the  opinjpn  of  this  man  concerning  the  modes  j for 

* after  he  has  numbered  up  the  fpecies  of  the  diapafon  that  conftitute 

* the  feven  modes  of  Boetius  and  the  eight  of  Ptolemy,  he  fubjoins 
« thefe  words  : “ Pofterity  has  retained  only  thefe  eight  modes,  be- 
«»  caufe  as  they  return  in  a circle,  they  comprehend  the  intire  diato- 

nic  extenfion  of  an  immutable  and  petfedi  fyftem  of  fifteen  chords  s 
“ wherefore  they  efteemed  the  other  five  modes,  viz.  Hypoiaftian, 
“ Hypoa;olian,  Iaftian,  ALolian,  and  Hyperiaftian  as  ufclefs  to  the  fen- 
“ fible  harmony  of  a full  and  perfedt  fyftem,  to  ufe  the  words  of 
“ Bryennius ; and  as  affording  only  an  idle  demonftration  of  har- 
“ mony.  But  Marcianus  numbers  up  indeed  thofe  fifteen  modes, 
“ which  Caffiodorus  fo  ranged,  that  the  conftitutions  of  each  would 
*•  differ  by  only  the  intenfion  of  a femitone:  but  as  every  conftitution, 
«*  according  to  Ariftoxenus,  makes  up  a diapafon  of  twelve  equifo- 
*'  nant  femitones,  thofe  two  acuter  modes,  the  Hyperaeolian  and  Hy- 
»'  perlydian  arc  rejedled,  feeing  they  do  not  complete  a diapafon  in 
“ the  full  fyftem  of  fifteen  chords,  and  are  found  fuperfiuou6,  for  they 
“ go  beyond  the  difdiapafon  fyftem  by  two  femitones.” 

* Thus  far  Franchinus  : in  which  difeourfe  he  plainly  (hews  that 

* he  was  not  able  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  in  which  the  dodtrine  of 

* the  modes  is  involved,  all  which  arife,  not  fo  much  from  the  fub- 

* jedt  itfelf,  as  from  the  many  different  appellations,  for  there  are 

* more  than  twenty,  of  thefe  modes.  We  (hall  however  follow  the 

* nomenclatura  of  Ariftoxenus,  which  does  not  contradidt  us  in  what 

* concerns  the  modes,  nor  yet  Boetius,  although  they  do  not  agree 

* in  other  things.  Moreover,  neither  Franchinus  nor  Capella,  in  my 

* opinion,  underftood  Ariftoxenus.  The  conftitution  of  Caffiodorus 

* is  throughout  repugnant  to  Boetius,  yet,  which  I greatly  wonder 
‘ at,  Franchinus  did  not  dare  to  reprehend  him,  though  he  was  a 

* great  aflerter  of  the  erudition  of  Boetius ; and  we  do  not  think  it 

* convenient  to  refute  him  till  we  have  laid  the  foundation  of  our 

* hypothefis,  as  we  (hall  do  hereafter.  But  in  the  mean  time  we  ad- 

* moni(h  the  reader  that  the  number  of  names,  though  very  many, 

* does  not  change  the  nature  of  modes  ; nor  can  there  really  be  more 

* modes  than  there  are  fpecies  of  the  diapafon,  for  whatfoever  Har- 

* monia  has  inftituted  concerning  them,  muft  fall  under  thefe  feven 
‘ fpecies  of  the  diapafon  ; this  is  the  ifi'ue  and  the  fum  total  of  the 

4 whole 
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* whole  bufinefs.  Wherefore  the  fame  Franchinus  is  not  without 

* rcafon  accufed  of  not  having  reflected  on  thefe  things,  when  he  has 

* argued  on  others  moft  fhrewdly,  and  improved  them  with  exa& 

4 care.  For  the  arithmetical  and  harmonica!  divifion  in  the  fpecies 

* of  the  diapafon  were  no  fecret  to  him,  fincc  he  has  taught  them 

* himfelfin  his  other  works;  but  this  alfo  is  worthy  of  reprehenfion, 

4 that  agreeing  with  the  common  cuftom,  he  puts  only  four  final  keys 

* in  the  feven  modules  of  the  diapafon,  rejefting  the  other  three, 

4 when  that  of  t)  only  ought  to  be  rejedted. 

4 But  however,  as  Franchinus  cites  Marcianus  Capella,  and  omits 

* his  words,  I thought  proper  to  fubjoin  them  here,  that  the  reader 
‘ may  judge  for  himfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  fee  how  well,  or  ra- 

* ther  how  ill,  Cafiiodorus  has  adapted  them  to  that  form  deferibed 

* by  Franchinus.  “ There  are,  fays  Marcianus  Capella,  fifteen  tropes, 

“ but  five  of  them  only  are  principals,  to  each  of  which  two  others 
“ adhere,  firft,  the  Lydian,  to  which  the  Hyperlydian  and  Hypoly- 
“ dian  adhere  ; fecond,  the  Iaftian,  to  which  are  afiociatcd  the  Hy- 
*'  poiafiian  and  HyperiaAian ; third,  the  rEolian  with  the  Hypozo- 
“ lian  ; fourth,  the  Phrygian,  with  the  Hypophrygian  and  Hyper- 
“ phrygian  ; fifth,  the  Dorian,  with  the  Hypodorian  and  Hyperdo- 
44  rian  thus  far  Marcianus,  who  made  five  principals  with  two 

* others  agreeing  with  each,  that  they  might  altogether  make  up  the 
4 number  fifteen.  But  we,  as  Arifioxenus  has  done,  (hall  put  fix 
4 principals  with  each  a plagal,  that  the  number  may  be  twelve, 

4 omitting  the  Hypermixolydian  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Hypersolian 

* and  Hypcrphrygian,  which  are  afterwards  fuperadded.  The  fix 

* principals  are  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Mixolydian,  jEolian, 

* and  Iaftian  ; by  fome  writers  termed  the  Ionian  ; and  the  fix 

* plagals  compounded  with  the  prepofition  Hypo,  the  Hypodorian, 

4 Hypophrygian,  Hypolydian,  Hypomixolydian,  Hypoafolian,  Hypoi- 
4 afiian,  which  is  alfo  the  Hypoionian.  Thefe  are  the  true  undoubt- 
4 cd  twelve  modes,  which  we  undertake  to  comment  on  in  the  fol- 

* lowing  book. 

4 Arifioxenus  calls  the  Hypomixolydian  the  HyperiaAian,  in  the 
* '*  manner  of  the  reft  of  the  modes  compounded  with  Hyper  5 for  if 

4 any  one  compounds  thofe  principals  with  the  word  Hyper,  he  will 

* find  fix  other  modes,  but  they  fall  in  with  the  others.  Thus  the 
4 HyperiaAian  of  Arifioxenus  falls  into  the  Hypomixolydian ; and 
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* the  Hypomixolydian  of  Ptolemy  into  the  Hypodorian ; in  the 

* fame  manner  the  Hypodorian  into  the  Hyposeolian  ; the  Hyper- 

* phrygian  into  the  Hyperlydian  j the  Hyperlydian  into  the  Hypoio- 

* nian  or  Mixolydian  5 and  the  Hyperteolian  into  the  Hypophrygian. 

* Hence  it  appears  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 

* modes,  arife  from  the  multiplicity  of  their  names,  and  not  from 

* the  modes  themfelves.’ 

But  notwithftanding  this  afTertion  of  Glareanus,  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  doftrine  of  the  modes  was  incumbered  with  other  difficul- 
ties than  what  arofe  from  the  confution  of  their  names.  For  as  to 
the  number  thirteen,  which  Ariftoxenus  affumed,  and  the  fifteen 
of  Marcianus  Capclla,  they  arife  from  a practice,  which  Ptolemy  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms  condemns,  namely,  the  augmenting  the  number 
of  the  modes  by  femitones,  that  is  to  fay,  by  making  many  of  the 
inodes  a femitone  only  diftant  from  each  other ; departing  from  the 
order  in  which  the  feven  fpecies  of  diapafon  arife ; but  Glareanus, 
though  a bigotted  admirer  of  the  ancients,  has  declined  this  method, 
and  has  borrowed  his  divifion  of  the  modes  from  that  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  tones,  introducing  the  arithmetical  and  harmonical  divifion 
of  each  fpecies  of  diapafon,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  St.  Gre- 
gory had  done  by  the  four  primitive  tones  inftituted  by  St.  Ambrofe*. 

This  contrivance  of  Glareanus,  which,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  has 
but  little  to  recommend  it,  did  not  anfwer  the  end  of  vindicating  the 
ancient  praflice  { for  the  number  of  modes  thus  adjufted,  coincides 
neither  with  the  thirteen  modes  of  Ariftoxenus,  nor  the  fifteen  of 
Marcianus  Capella  ■,  in  (hort,  it  gives  but  twelve,  and  that  for  this 
real'on,  the  diapafon  from  tl  to  b,  is  clearly  incapable  of  an  arith- 
metical divifion,  by  reafon  of  the  femidiapente  between  b and  F } 
and  it  is  as  clear  that  the  diapafon  between  F and  f is  incapable  of  an 
harmonical  divifion,  by  reafon  of  the  excefiive  fourth  between  F and 
b,  the  confequence  whereof  is,  that  admitting  five  of  the  fpecies  to 
be  capable  of  both  divifions,  and  b and  F to  be  each  capable  of  but 
one,  the  number  of  divifions  can  be  but  twelve  -f- ; but  thefc,  in  the 

* The  arithmetical  divifion  of  the  diapafon  is  6,  9,  12,  the  harmonical  6,  S,  ta.  See 
the  reafon  of  this  diftin£tion  vol.  I.  pag.  310. 

t To  this  purpofe  Malcolm  exprefles  himfelf  very  clearly  and  fully  in  a pafiage,  which 
bccaufc  it  accounts  for  the  diftinilion  of  the  modes  into  the  authentic  and  piagal,  is  here 
given  in  his  own  words. 

‘ 1 find  they  [the  modes]  were  generally  charafterized  by  the  fpecies  of  8ve.  after  Pto- 
* lemy’s  manner,  and  therefore  reckoned  in  all  7.  But  aftet  wards  they  confidered  tire  har* 

' monical 
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opinion  of  the  author,  are  fo  emphatically  true  and  jult,  as  to  afford  a 
reafon  for  intitling  his  work  Dodecachordon. 

* monical  and  arithmetical  divifions  of  the  8ve,  whereby  it  refolvcs  into  a 4th  above  a 51b, 
4 or  a 5th  above  a 4th.  And  from  this  they  conditutcd  twelve  modes,  making  of  each  8ve 

* two  different  modes,  according  10  this  different  diriffon  ; but  becaufe  there  are  two  of 
‘ them  that  cannot  be  divided  both  ways,  therefore  there  are  but  twelve  modes.  To  be 
‘ more  particular,  conftdcr,  in  the  natural  fyftem  there  are  7 different  oflavcs  proceeding 
4 from  thefc  7 letters,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g ; each  of  which  has  two  middle  chords,  which 
‘ divide  it  harmonically  and  arithmetically,  except  f,  which  has  not  a true  4th,  (becaufc  b 

* is  three  tones  above  it,  and  a 4th  is  but  two  tones  and  a femitone)  and  b,  which  confe- 

* quently  wants  the  true  5th.  (becaufe  f is  only  two  tones  and  two  femitones  above  it,  and 

* a true  jth  contains  3 tones  and  a femitone)  therefore  we  have  only  five  octaves  that  are 

/ ‘ divided  both  ways,  viz.  a,  c,  d,  e,  g,  which  make  ten  modes  according  to  thefe  diff'e- 

* rent  divifions,  and  the  other  two  f and  b make  up  the  twelve.  Thofe  that  are  divided 

* harmonically,  i,  e.  with  the  jths  lowed,  were  called  authentic,  and  the  other  plagal 
4 modes.  See  the  following  fcheme. 

With  refpect  to  thefe  didinflions,  the  following  arc  the  fentimenu 
of  the  author  now  citing : 

‘ They  confidercd  that  an  8ve,  which  wants  a 4th  or  5th,  is  im- 
4 perfe£l  ; thefe  being  the  concords  next  to  the  8ve,  the  fong  ought 

* to  touch  thefe  chords  mod  frequently  and  remarkably  ; and  becaufe 

* their  concord  is  different,  which  makes  the  melody,  different, 

‘ they  edablidicd  by  this  two  modes  in  every  natural  oftave,  that  had 

* a true  4th  and  jth  : then  if  the  fong  was  carried  as  far  as  the  oc- 
‘ tave  above,  it  was  called  a pcrfcfl  mode  ; if  lefs,  as  to  the  4th  or 
4 jth,  it  was  imperfect ; if  it  moved  both  above  and  below,  it  was 

* called  a mixt  mode:  thus  fome  authors  fpcak  about  thefe  modes. 

* Others,  confidering  how  indifpenfiblc  a chord  the  5th  is  in  every 
‘ mode,  they  took  for  the  final  or  key-note  in  the  arithmetically  di- 
4 vided  octaves,  not  the  lowed  chord  of  that  oCtave,  but  that  very 

* 4th  i for  example,  the  octave  g is  arithmetically  divided  thus, 

4 g — c — g,  c is  a 4th  above  the  lower  g,  and  a jth  below  the  upper  g,  this  c therefore 
4 they  made,  the  final  chord  of  the  mode,  which  therefore  properly  fpeaking  is  c and  not 
4 gi  the  only  difference  then  in  this  method,  betwixt  the  authentic  and  plagal  modes  is, 

4 that  the  authentic  goes  above  its  final  to  the  o&avct,  the  other  atcends  a 51b,  and  defeends 
4 a 4th,  which  indeed  will  be  attended  with  different  edeCls,  but  the  mode  is  cffcntially 
4 the  lame,  having  the  fame  final,  to  which  all  the  notes  refer.  We  mud  next  conftdcr 

* wherein  the  modes  of  one  fpecies,  as  authentic  or  plagal,  differ  among  themfelvcs  : this 
4 is  cither  by  their  Handing  higher  or  lower  in  the  (calc,  i.  e the  different  tenfion  of  the 
4 whole  oGave ; or  rather  the  different  fubdivifion  of  the  oGave  into  its  concinnous 
4 degrees.  I.ct  us  confider  then  whether  thefe  differences  are  fufficicm  to  produce 
4 fo  very  different  cft'cGs  as  have  been  aferibed  to  them  ; for  example,  one  is  faid  to 
4 be  proper  for  mirth,  another  for  fadnefs,  a third  proper  to  religion,  another  for  tender 
4 and  amorous  fubjcGs,  and  fo  on  : whether  we  are  to  aferibe  luch  effects  merely  to  the 
4 conditution  of  the  oGave,  without  regard  to  other  differences  and  ingredients  in  the 
4 compoGtion  of  melody,  I doubt  any  body  now-a-days  will  beabfurd  enough  to  affirm  j 
4 thefe  have  their  proper  differences,  ’tie  true,  but  which  have  fo  little  influence,  that  by 
4 the  various  combinations  of  other  caufes,  one  of  thefe  modes  may  be  ufeu  to  different  pur- 
4 pofes.  The  greated  and  mod  influencing  difference  is  that  of  thefe  octaves,  which  have 
4 the  3d  greater  or  ledcr,  making  what  is  above  called  the  fliarp  and  flat  key  , but  we. are 
4 to  notice,  that  of  all  the  8ves,  except  c and  a,  none  of  them  have  all  their  effenlial  chords 
4 in  jud  proportion,  unlcfs  we  neglctl  the  diffcicncc  of  tone  greater  and  leffcr,  aud  alfo  al- 

4 low 


Modes. 

Plagal.  Authentic. 
8ve.  8ve. 

t * r 

f " > 

4th.  jth.  4th. 

g — C — g — C 

a — d — a — d 
b — e — b — e 
c — f — c — f 
d _ g _ a — g 

e — a — e — a 
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Glareanus  has  in  fevcral  parts  of  his  book  admitted  that  the  fpecies 
of  Diapafon  are  in  nature  but  feven,  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  every 
progreflion  of  feven  founds  in  the  diatonic  feriei,  the  tones  and  femi- 
toncs  will  arife  in  the  fame  order  as  they  do  in  one  or  other  of  thofe 
feven  fpecies ; it  therefore  feems  ftrange  that  he  Qiould  endeavour  to 
effedt  that  which  his  own  conccflion  fuppofes  to  be  impoffible ; but 
it  feeras  he  meant  nothing  more  by  this  manifold  diftindtion  of  modes, 
than  toadign  to  the  final  note  of  each  a different  pitch  in  the  fcale  or 
fyflem : in  this  he  makes  himfelf  an  advocate  for  the  Mufical  dodtrine, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  ancients,  which  however  miflaken  has  been 
fliewn  to  be  reconcileable  to  that  other  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Harmonic  dodtrine  of  the  fame  fubjedt. 

Not  to  purfue  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  a fubjedt  which  has 
long  fince  eluded  a minute  invefligation,  and  which  neither  Fran- 
chinus,  nor  this  author,  nor  Doni,  nor  Dr.  Wallis,  nor  indeed  any 
of  the  mod  learned  muficians  of  modern  times,  could  ever  yet  pene- 
trate j the  following  fcheme,  containing  Glareanus’s  fyflem  of  the 
twelve  modes,  is  here  exhibited,  and  is  left  to  fpeak  for  itfelf. 


* low  the  femitone  to  (land  next  the  fundamental  in  fome  flat  leys  (which  may  he  ufcful,  and 
‘ is  fometimes  ufed)and  when  that  is  done,  the  odaves  that  have  a flat  3d  will  want  the  6th 

* greater,  and  the  7th  greater,  which  are  very  necefTary  on  fome  occafions,  and  therefore  the 
‘ artificial  notes  « and  b are  of  abfolute  ufc  to  perfed  the  fyflem.  Again,  if  the  modes 

* depend  upon  the  fpecies  of  8ves,  how  can  they  be  more  than  7 ! And  as  to  thediflinc- 

* tion  of  authentic  and  plagal,  I have  fhewn  that  it  is  imaginary  with  refped  to  any  effett- 

* tial  difference  conflitutcd  hereby  in  the  kind  of  the  melody  for  though  the  carrying  the 

* fong  above  or  below  the  final,  may  have  a different  effect,  yet  this  is  to  be  numbered 
‘ among  the  other  caufes,  and  not  aferibed  to  the  conflitution  of  the  odaves.  But  'tis 

* particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  thofe  authors  who  give  us  examples  inadual  compofi- 
' tion  of  their  twelve  modes,  frequently  take  in  the  artificial  notes  * and  b,  to  purled  the 

* melody  of  their  key ; and  by  this  means  depart  from  the  conflitution  of  the  8vc,  as  it 
‘ (lands  in  the  fixt  natural  fyflem.  So  we  can  find  little  certain  and  confident  in  their 
‘ way  of  fpeaking  about  thefe  things  ; and  their  modes  are  all  reducible  to  two,  viz.  the 

* (harp  and  flat.’  Treatife  of  Mufic,  chap.  xiv.  fed.  3. 
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Firft  fpeeies  of  Diapafon  from  A to  a. 


This  is  theAsolian  mode  of  Ariftoxenus.  Ninth. 


Second  fpccics  of  Diapafon  from  B to  b. 


Third  fpeeies  of  Diapafon  from  C to  c. 


is  by  us  called  the  fifth,  by  Ariltoxcnus  p|-„«n.U 
I the  Iaftian,  and  by  others  the  Ionian.  ’ 


Second. 


Fourth. 


IW  divifion  has  no  place  in  the  Diatonic  Hyper- 
becaufe  of  the  tritone  and  femidiapentc.  xolian. 


Old  Sixth 


fpeeies  of  Diapafon  from  D to  d. 


This  by  Ariftoxenus  is  called  the  Hyperiaf-  J£j  trJ-j  j J-j 
tian,  but  is  the  Hypermixolydian. " ° 


Firft. 


Fifth  fpeeies  of  Diapafon  from  E to  e. 


ThiTiT  the  Hyperseolian  modcoi  Ariftoxe-  ^enth 


Third. 


Sixth  fpeeies  of  Diapafon  from  F to  f. 


(This  divifion  is  improper  for  the  Diatonic,  Hypcr- 
becaufeof  the  femidiapente  and  tritone.  phrygian. 


Old  Fifth. 


Seventh  fpeeies  of  Diapafon  from  G to  g. 


by  us  is  named  the  fixih.  by  Arifto-  >r.  u'.c 
xenus  the  Hypoiaftian. Welt  h. 


Seventh. 


ITIie  eighth  of  Ptolemy  being  the  fame  in  its 
nature  as  the  fecond. 


Ml 


~6 


i 5 


11 


3 I 
""o 


DiUsapulou 

But  if  the  ancient  modes  required  each  a new  tuning  of  the  lyre, 
and  that  they  did  is  exprefsly  faid  by  Ptolemy  and  others,  there  is 
great  reafon  to  believe  the  tones  and  femitones  by  every  fuch  tuning 

mult 
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mud  have  been  difiocated  ; and  in  all  probability  for  the  purpofe  of 
preferring  the  order  of  nature,  which,  after  all  that  has  been  faid, 
will  fcarcc  allow  of  but  two  kinds  of  progreffion,  namely,  that  in  the 
diatonic  feries  from  A to  a,  and  from  C to  c,  the  former  the  proto- 
type of  all  flat,  as  the  other  is  of  ail  Iharp  keys.  If  this  was  the  cafe, 
the  only  diferimination  of  the  modes  was  their  place  in  the  fyfteni 
with  refped  to  acutencfs  and  gravity. 

The  partiality  which  Glareanus  throughout  his  book  difeovers 
for  the  mufic  of  the  ancients  is  thus  to  be  accounted  for.’  He 
was  a man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  feems  to  have  paid  an  impli- 
cit regard  to  the  many  relations  of  the  wonderful  effeds  of  mufic, 
which  Plutarch,  Boetius,  and  many  other  writers  have  recorded  j 
and  no  fooner  were  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  harmonicians 
recovered  and  circulated  through  Europe,  than  he  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  hope  of  reftoring  that  very  pradice  of  mufic  to  which  fuch 
wonderful  effeds  had  been  aferibed  ; and  in  this  it  feems  he  was  not 
Angular,  for  even  the  muficinns  of  his  time  entertained  the  fame  hope. 
Franchinus  by  his  publications  had  not  only  confiderably  improved 
the  theory  of  the  fcience,  but  had  communicated  to  the  world  a great 
deal  of  that  recondite  learning,  which  is  often  more  admired  than 
underftood  ; and  although  he  had  delivered  the  precepts  of  counter- 
point, and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  a much  nobler  pradice  than 
the  ancients  could  at  any  time  boafl  of,  many  of  his  contemporaries 
forbore  for  a time  to  improve  the  advantages  which  he  had  put 
them  in  poffeflion  of,  and  vainly  attempted  to  accommodate  their 
works,  which  for  the  mod  part  were  compofitions  of  the  fymphoniac 
kind,  to  a fyftem  which  admitted  of  no  fuch  pradice  : that  this  was 
the  Cafe,  is  mod  evident  from  that  great  variety  of  compofitions  con- 
tained in  the  Dodecachordon,  which,  though  they  are  the  works  of  Io« 
docus  Pratenfis,  Jacobus  Hobrcchth,  Adamus  ab  Fulda,  Petrus  Platcn- 
fis,  Gerardus  a Salice,  Andreas  Sylvanus,  Gregorius  Meyer,  Johannes 
Mouton,  Adamus  Luyr,  Antonius  Brumel,  Johannes  Ockenheim,  and 
many  others,  the  far  greater  number  contemporaries  of  Glareanus, are 
neverthelefsaflerted  to  be  in  the  Dorian,  the  Lydian,  the  Phrygian,  and 
other  of  the  modes,  and  that  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  the  na- 
ture of  the  ancient  modes  had  never  been  a fubjed  of  difpute.  The 
following  cantus  for  four  voices,  the  work  of  an  anonymous  author,, 
has  great  merit,  and  is  given  by  Glareanus  as  an  exemplar  of  the 
Dorian. 
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Many  of  die  compofitions  of  this  kind  contained  in  the  Dodeca- 
chordcn  arc  to  be  admired  for  the  finenefs  of  the  harmony»  and  the 
artful  contexture  of  the  parts,  but  they  fmell  of  the  lamp  ; "ind  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  that  they  derive  no  advantage  from  an  adherence  to  thofc 
rules  which  conftitute  the  difference  between  one  and  the  other  of-the 
ancient  modes.'  The  muficians  of-  the-  fuecceding  age  totally  dif- 
regarded  them,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a practice  independent  of 
that  which  Glareanus  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  eftabiiih,  and 
which  allowed  of  all  that  cxerritc  for  the  invention,  which  in  the 
compofition  of  elegant  mufic  muff  ever  be  deemed  neeeffary. 

The  Xlflth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  has  the  following  title, 
4 De  Sor.o  in  C*lo  du®  Opiniones,  atque  inibi  Ciceronis  Plinijque 
Loci  cxcuffi.'  and  contains  his  fentiments  on  that  favourite  opinion  qf 
the  ancients,  the  mufic  of  the  fpheresj  which  the  author  has  entered 
very  deeply  iirto,  though  he  cites  Ariffotle  to  fficw  that  the  whole  is 
a fiction,  and  thereby  has  fuggeffed  a very  goojl.rcafoii  for  the  omif- 
fion  c>t  it  in  this  place. 

Chap.  X XXIX. entitled  *De  inveniendisTcnoribus  ad  PhonafcusAd- 
monitio,  'contains  advice  touching  the  framing  of  tenors,  of  little  worth 
"or  importance.  To  illufl  rate  his  precepts  Glareanus  has  infer  ted  three 
odes  of  Horace,  with  the  mufic  thcjpto,  of  hi^own  cqmpofition.^vhjch 
lie  gives  as  exemplars  of  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  Ionian  modes." 

As  to  the  muficians  contemporary  with  Glareanus,  and  celebrated  by 
him,  ffiort  memorials  of  fome  of  them  are  difperfed  up  and  down  his 
book  j thofeof  whom  any  intcrcffing  particulars  ace  to  be  collected  fjqm 
other  writers  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter.  But  he  has  noticed  two  that 
fall  not  under  this  latter  clafs,  namely,  Antonias  Brumcl  and  Henri- 
cur  I laac,  as  men  of  Angular  eminence : of  the  latter  he  thus  /peaks  ; 

• I Ienricus  Isaac,  a German,  isfaidto  have  learnedly  compofed 
‘ innumerable  pietes.  ‘This  author  chiefly  affedled  the  church  ftyle  j 

* and  in  his  works  may  be  perceived  a natural  force  and  majefty,  in 

* general  fuperior  to  any  thing  m "the  compofitions  of  this  our  age, 

* though  his  ftyle  may  be  laid  to  be  fomewhat  rough.  He  delighted 

* to  dwell  on  one  immoveable  note,  the  reft  of  the  voices  running  as 

* it  were  about  it,  and  every  where  refounding  as  the  wind  is  ufed  to 

* play  when  it  puts  the  waves  in  motion  about  a rock.  This  Ifaac 
4 was  alfo  famous  in  Italy,  for  Politian,  a contemporary  writer,  ce- 
4 lebrates  him.’  The  following  hymn  is  given  by  Glareanus  as  a fpe- 
cimen  of  his  ftyle  and  manner. 
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Glarcanus  concludes  this  elaborate  work  with  a very  curious  rela- 
tion of  I ewis  XII.  king  of  France,  to  this  effedt.  It  leems  that  that 
monarch  had  a very  weak  thin  voice,  but  being  very  fond  of  mu  fie, 
he  requelled  lodocus  Pretends,  the  prectntor  af  his  choir,  to  frame 
a cDtrrpofition,  inivhich  he  alone  might  ling  a part.  The  precentor 
knowing  the  king  to  be  abfolutely  ignorant  bi  mufic,  was  at  firfl 
raqueft,  but  after  a little  coniidcration  promifed  that 
vvoul^ comply  with  it.  Accordingly  he  let  himfetf  to  fludy,  and 
the  "next  da  Jr,  when  the  king  after  dinner,'  according  to  his  wonted 
cuflom,  called  for  Ibme  longs  *,  the  precentor  immediately  produced 
the  compafitiotr  here  fubjoinCtl,  which  being  a canon  "contrived  for 
two  boys,  might  be  fung  without  ovcrpOwcring'tKc  weak  voice  of  the 
king.  JThc  compoler  had  ib  ordered  it,  that  the  king's  part  llioukl 
be  one  holding  note,'  in  a jihch  proper  for  a Contratcnor,  for  that 
wasTHe' king’^ v^ncf^  /Nor  was  he  inattentive  to  otlier  particular?, 
for  ho  contrived  his  qwty  -p»cL  which  was  the  Lull's  in  luch  a manner, 
that  every  other  note  he  fung  was  an  odtavc  to  that  of  the  king,  which 
.preveiiScd-his-  majedy  from  deviating  from  that  lkigle  note  which  he 
was  to  intonate.  The  king  kvas  much  ple.afed  wi^  thg  ingenuity  Of 
the  gornpolcr.  ^ 1-Z1-J-  — 

The  following  is  the  canon  .which  lodocus,  or,  as  the  French  call 
him/  Jofquin  or  Julquin,  made  upon  this  oc cafion. 

* Thecuftom  of  having  mufic  at  meals  feems  to  have  been  aim  oil  unirerfal  in  the  pa- 
laces of  kings  and  other  great  perfonages : Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  as  appears  from 
epiftteof  his  among  thofc  of  Caffiodorus,  underftood  and  loved  mufic;  and  Sidonius 
olliwris,  ia  that  epitUc  to  his  'ricrnl  agricola,  wherein  he  gives  the  char  after  of  Then. 


c,‘ and  dcfctTOCs  his  "Manner  of  ITving,  fpciiks  of  the  founding  of  the  hydraulic  organ, 
l of  ihofe  perfons  who  were  worn  to  pljy  on  the  lyre'dn'd  othef  mflruinents,  for  the  ett- 
airuaent  ofpryjccs.attMeir  mfld  s.  ASrnranls,  afid  whew  in.  'cmifoqiwhcc  of  Guido's 
proTOucntsTthc  praftice  orGnging' became  more  general;  vocal  mufic  upon  thcfcocca- 
rtook  rilaec  ofThllrumcntaT,- as  appears  by  the  above  relation,  and  the  following  au- 
tSguic'Snemorfjl.  - - - 

■|n  Afhmole's  Hrftorvof.the  Order  of  tile  Garter,  pag  464,  is  ah  engraving  by  Hollar, 
after  xntriouSHimning  on  vellum,  reprefenting  the  man  Her  of  fitting  at  dinner  of  Kerdi- 
>1  arid  prince  of  Spain,  on  the  day  of  his  invciliturc  with  the  habit  and  enfigns  of  the  orders 
ldjhis  engraving  the  prince  appears  fitting  under  a canopy  with  the  four  commiltioncrs  of 
legation,  two  on  each  hand  of  trim  j on  his  left  are  fervants  attending,  and  on  his  right  two 
mve  and  a boy,  each  tinging  out  of  a tnufic  paper,  and  behind  (Item  ibtcc  other  perfotu, 
fuppofed  to-be  ,dfu  finging. 
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• Anciently  princes  joined  in  the  choral  fervice,  and  attually  fang  the  offices  in 
furplices;  this  is  faid  of  Charlemagne,  the  emperor  Otho  III. 'and  Henry  II.  and 
of  Kunigunda,  the  confort  of  the  latter,  by  Luftig,  in  his  Mufikkunde,  pag.  259  ; 
and  to  this  purpofe  Bourdelot  relates  the  following  ftory.  Lewis  IV.  being  at  Tours 
with  his  court,  about  the  year  940,  fome  of  his  courtiers  entered  into  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  at  the  time  of  hnging  the  offices,  and  were  much  furprifed  to  fee  there  the 
count  of  Anjou,  Foulque  II.  in  the  row  of  canons,  finging  the  office  as  they  did.  The 
courtiers  went  and  told  the  king  that  the  count  of  Anjou  was  turned  pried,  and  the 
king  was  diverted  at  the  relation  ; at  which  the  count  was  fo  difgufted,  that  on  the  next 
day  he  wrote  the  king  a letter,  wherein  varying  the  well-known  proverb,  * Hex  iliiteratus, 
1 afinus  coronatus,’  ne  made  ufe  of  thefe  words:  * Sqachcz  fire,  qu’uti  roi  fans  mufique 

* eft  un  anc  couronne  ’ The  author  fays  that  the  Englifh,  during  the  troubles  in  France, 
had  the  education  of  this  prince,  and  purpofely  brought  him  up  in  ignorance,  but  that  not- 
withftanding,  he  took  the  reproof  in  good  part,  and  declared  to  his  courtiers,  that  they  that 
govern  others  fhould  be  more  knowing  than  thofe  whom  they  govern.  Hift.  Muf.  et  fes 
Hffets,  tom.  I.  pag  205.  An  inftancc  of  a fimilar  kind  is  related  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
viz.  that  on  Sundays,  even  when  he  was  lord  chancellor,  he  wore  a furplice,  and  fung 
with  the  finger'  at  the  high-mafs  and  martins  in  the  church  of  Chclfey,  which,  fays  the  re- 
later,  ‘ the  duke  of  Norfolk  on  a time  finding,  fayd,  God  bodie,  God  bodie,  my  lord 

• chauncclor  a pariffi  clarkc!  you  difgracc  the  king  and  your  office/  To  which  his  lord- 
ffiip  anfwercd  in  the  words  of  David,  ‘ Vilior  fiam  in  occulis  mei «/  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  by  his  great-gran  Jfon  Thomas  More,  Efq.  png.  179.  The  fame  ftory,  with  a little 
variation,  is  related  in  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  written  by  William  Roper,  aud  pub- 
lifhcd  by  Hearne,  pag.  29. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

NOtwithdanding  the  great  reputation  of  Glareanus,  the  above- 
mentioned  work  of  his  has  not  efcaped  the  cenfurcs  of  fomc 
who  feem  to  have  underllood  the  mufic  of  the  ancients  better  than 
himfelf.  The  fird  of  thefc  is  Giovanni  Battida  Doni,  who  in  a very 
learned  and  entertaining  work  of  his,  intitled  De  Prasdantia  Muficx 
Veteris  *,  accufes  him  of  adopting  the  errors  of  modern  mufurgids,  in 
a work  defigncdly  written  to  expofe  them  j and  laments  that  the  au- 
thor fpent  twenty  years  in  compofing  a work  entirely  ulelefs  j and  far- 
ther he  reproves  him  for  alTerting  that  figurate  mufic  was  arrived  at 
pcrfe&ion  in  his  time,  when  it  was  notorious  that  it  had  not  then  been 
in  ufe  above  a hundred  years,  and  mud  in  the  nature  of  things  have 
been  lufccptible  of  dill  farther  improvement. 

Salinas  alfo,  though  he  bears  a very  honourable  tedimony  to  his 
erudition,  has  pointed  out  fome  mod  egregious  errors  of  Glareanus 
in  the  Dodecachordon,  particularly  one  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  firft 
book,  where  he  aderts  the  femitone  mi  fa  to  be  the  ledcr  femitone, 
than  which  he  fays  there  cannot  be  any  thing  faid  more  abhorrent  to 
thejudgment  of  fenfe  and  reafon.  He  enumerates  feveral  other  mif- 
takes  in  this  work,  but  indds  mod  on  his  conditution  of  twelve  modes, 
which  he  not  only  aderts  are  not  taken  according  to  the  dodtrine  of 
the  ancients,  but  add6  that  he  did  by  no  means  underdand  the 
ancient  modes and  for  this  opinion  of  his,  Salinas  gives  as  a reafon 
the  confedion  of  Glareanus  himfelf,  that  he  had  never  red  the  three 
books  of  Ptolemy,  nor  thofe  of  Aridoxenus,  nor  Manuel  Bryennius, 
nor  indeed  any  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors  -f-. 

After  fo  fevere  a cenfure  as  this,  it  might  feem  like  heaping  dif- 
grace  on  the  memory  of  this  author  to  declare  the  opinion  of  other 
writers  with  refpedt  to  his  work  j but  there  is  a padage  in  the  notes 
of  Meibomius  on  Euclid,  which  it  would  be  an  injury  to  hidorical 
truth  to  fupprefs.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  a foregoing  page 
Glareanus  is  faid  to  have  afferted  that  the  word  Tone  was  fcarce  ufed 
to  fignify  Mode  till  the  time  of  Boctius,  and  that  the  obdinacy  of  ig- 
norant people  had  compelled  him  in  the  Dodecachordon  to  accept  it  in 

* Pag.  17.  t DeMuGca,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxii-  pag.  aaj. 
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that  fcnfc.  In  anfwer  to  this  Meibomius  fays,  and  Indeed  with  great 
ingenuity  demondrates,  that  the  term  was  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and 
Euclid  in  particular,  long  before  the  time  of  Boetius,  and  gives  as  a 
reafon  for  it,  that  originally  the  modes  were  three,  namely,  the  Do- 
rian, the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian  ; that  thefe,  being  a fuperodtavc 
tone  diflant  from  each  other  in  fucceffion,  acquired  the  name  of  Tones} 
and  that  this  term,  being  once  recognized,  was  applied  to  the  other 
of  the  modes,  even  though  fome  of  them  were  removed  from  thofe 
that  next  preceded  them  by  a lefs  interval,  namely  a Semitone.  The 
inrrodu&ion  of  Meibomius  to  his  argument  is  fevere,  but  curious: 

* A certain  very  learned  Switzer,  but  an  infant  in  ancient  mufic,  fet 

* himfclf  in  the  front  of  thofe  who  maintain  this  opinion,  one  Gla- 

* reanus,  who,  in  lib.  II.  cap.  ii.  of  his  book,  difputes  thus,  &c. 

To  fay  the  truth  of  the  Dodecachordon,  it  is  more  to  be  regarded  for 

the  clafilca!  purity  of  its  flyle,  than  for  the  matter  contained  in  it;  though 
with  refpeft  to  the  former,  it  is  fo  very  prolix,  that  is  is  very  difficult 
to  give  the  fenfe  of  the  author  in  terms  that  would  not  difgud  a mo- 
dern reader ; not  to  fay  that  it  abounds  with  egotifms  and  digreflions, 
which  detraifl  from  the  merit  of  it  even  in  this  refpedf ; but  when 
we  confider  the  fubftance  of  the  work,  and  refledf  on  the  very  many  , 
erroneous  opinions  contained  in  it,  the  author's  confefied  ignorance  of 
the  fentiments  of  the  ancients,  more  efpccially  Ptolemy,  with  relpedt 
to  the  modes,  and  his  endeavour  to  edablifli  his  hypothefis  of  twelve 
modes  upon  a foundation  that  has  given  way  under  him ; when  all 
this  is  confrdcrcd,  the  authority  of  Glareanus  will  appear  of  very  lit-  , 
tie  weight  in  matters  relating  either  to  the  mufic  of  the  ancients,  or 
that  fyftem  which  is  the  foundation  of  modern  practice. 

In  another  refpedl  this  work  mud  be  deemed  a great  curiofity,  for  it 
contains  a number  of  compofitions  of  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  mufi- 
cians  of  the  fixteenih  century,  many  whereof  are  of  that  kind  of  mufic, 
in  which  lefs  regard  is  paid  to  the  melody  than  to  the  harmony  and 
curious  contexture  of  the  feveral  parts,  and  in  this  view  of  them 
they  are  as  perfedt  models  as  we  may  ever  hope  to  fee.  And 
betides  this,  their  intrinfic  merit,  they  are  to  be  edeemed  on  the 
l'core  of  their  antiquity  ; for,  excepting  a few  examples  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Franchinus,  they  are  the  mod  ancient  mufical  com- 
pofitions  in  fymphony  any  where  extant  in  print. 

But 
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, But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  mufical  compofitions  of  thefc 
times  derive  not  the  leaR  merit  from  their  being  afibciatcd  to  words  j 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  authors  of  them  had  an  idea  of  any  power 
in  mufic,  concurrent  with  that  of  poetry,  to  move  the  paffions.  This 
appears  in  their  choice  of  thofe  hymns  and  portions  of  fcriptnre  to 
which  mulical  notes  are  by  them  molt  frequently  adapted,  which, 
excepting  the  Miferere,  De  Profundis,  Stabat  Mater,  Regina  Cadi, 
and  a few  others,  have  nothing  affedting  in  the  fentiment  or  expref- 
fion,  but  are  merely  narratory,  and  incapable,  with  all  the  aids  of 
melody  and  harmony,  to  excite  joy,  devotion,  pity,  or,  in  fhort,  any 
other  of  thofe  affedtions  of  the  mind  which  are  eonfefiedly  under  the 
dominion  of  mufic.  To  give  a few  infiances  of  this  kind  ; in  the 
fecond  book  of  the  Dodecachordon  is  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  /Eolian 
mode,  as  it  is  there  called  ; and  in  the  third  is  the  genealogy  of 
Chrifi,  as  it  Rands  in  the  firfi  chapter  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gofpel,  fet 
to  mufic  by  Iodocus  Pratenfis,  and  given  as  an  exemplar  of  the  Hy- 
pophrygian.  Doni  has  mentioned  this  latter  as  an  evidence  of  bar- 
barifm,  and  the  ignorance  ot  the  muficians  of  thofe  times  with  ref- 
pedt  to  the  power  and  efficacy  of  their  own  art.  But  this  defedt, 
namely,  the  want  of  energy  in  their  compofitions,  was  but  the  con- 
fcquence  of  thofe  rules  which  fuch  writers  as  Glareanus  had  preferibed 
to  them,  and  thefe  were  of  fuch  a kind  as  to  exclude  all  diverfity  of 
Ryle  : no  man  could  fay  this  or  that  mafs  or  hymn  is  the  compofition 
of  Jufquin  or  Clement,  of  Gerard,  of  Andrew,  or  Gregory ; they 
were  all  of  the  fame  tenor,  and  feemed  as  if  caR  in  one  mould.  Ih 
fliort,  in  the  compofition  of  mufic  to  words,  two  things  only  were 
attended  to,  the  corrcfpondcnce  of  the  notes,  in  refpedt  to  time,  with 
the  metre  or  cadence  of  the  fyllables,  and  the  rules  of  harmony,  as  they 
referred  to  the  feveral  modes.  Whoever  is  fufceptiblc  of  the  power 
of  mufic,  is  able  to  judge  how  much  it  muR  have  fuftered  by  this  fer- 
vile  attention  to  the  fuppofed  pradliceof  the  ancients  ; and  will  clear- 
ly fee  that  it  muR  have  fufpended  the  exercife  of  the  inventive  facul- 
ty, and  in  ffiort  held  the  imagination  in  fetters. 

From  hence  it  appears  that  two  things  are  to  be  objedted  to  the 
compofitions  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, namely,  a choice  of  words  for  thelubjedls  of  mufical  compofi- 
tions, by  which  no  paffion  of  the  human  mind  can  be  either  excited 
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or  allayed,  and  the  want  of  that  variety,  and  thofe  difcriminating 
charadtcrirtics  of  ftyle  and  manner,  which  are  looked  for  in  the  com- 
pofitions  of  different  matters. 

Thefe  defedts  in  the  mufic  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  are  in 
fomc  meafure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  that  union  and 
connexion  between  mufic  and  poetry,  which  was  effedfed  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  mufical  drama  ; in  the  condudl  whereof  the  com po- 
fers  confidcred  their  art  as  fubfervient  to  that  of  the  poet,  and  la- 
boured at  a correfpondencc  of  fentiment  between  their  mufic  and 
the  words  to  which  it  was  adapted  : and  hence  we  are  to  date  the 
origin  of  pathetic  mufic  j and  were  the  pathetic  the  only  charadter- 
iftic  of  fine  mufic,  we  might  pronounce  of  that  of  Iodocus  Pratenfis 
Okenhcim,  and  others  their  contemporaries,  that  it  was  very  little 
worth,  and  fiiould  refolve  thofe  cffedls  which  were  wrought  by  it 
into  novelty,  and  the  ignorance  of  its  admirers. 

But  whoever  is  capable  of  contemplating  the  ftrudlure  of  a vocal 
compofition  in  a variety  of  parts,  will  find  abundant  reafon  to  admire 
many  of  thofe  which  Glareanus  has  been  at  the  pains  of  preferving, 
and  will  difeover  in  them,  fine  modulation  a clofe  contexture  and  in- 
terchange of  parts,  different  kinds  of  motion  j udicioufly  contrafled  ; 
artful  fyncopations,  and  binding  concords  with  difeords  fweetly  pre- 
pared and  refolved  ; points  that  infenfibly  fteal  on  the  car,  and  are 
difmiffed  at  proper  intervals;  and  fuch  a full  harmony  refulting  from 
the  whole,  as  leaves  the  ear  nothing  to  expedt  or  wifh  for:  and  of  thefe 
excellencies  Mr.  Handel  was  fo  fenfible,  that  he  could  never  objedt 
to  the  compofitions  of  this  period  any  defedt  but  the  fimplicity  of  the 
melody,  the  reftraints  on  which  have  been  fhewn  to  arife  from  what 
were  then  deemed  the  fundamental  precepts  of  mufical  compofition. 

It  is  eafy  to  dilcover  that  th:  mufic  here  fpoken  of  was  calculated 
only  for  learned  ears.  Afterwards,  when  the  number  of  thofe  who 
loved  mufic  became  greater  than  of  them  that  underftood  it, 
the  gratification  of  the  former  was  .confulted,  paffages  were  in- 
vented, and  from  thefe  fprang  up  that  kind  of  modulation  call- 
ed air,  which  it  is  as  difficult  to  define,  as  to  Tcduce  to  any  rule  : 
this  the  world  were  ftrangers  to  fill  they  were  taught  it  by  the  Ita- 
lian matters,  of  the  mofl  eminent  of  whom,  and  the  fucceffive  im- 
provements made  by  them,  an  account  will  hereafter  be  given. 

It 
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It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  account  of  Glareanus  above 
given,  very  honourable  mention  is  made  of  a learned  and  inge- 
nious Portuguefe,  a common  friend  of  him  and  Erafmusj  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  ttory. 

Damianus  a'  Goes,  a Portuguefe  knight,  dittinguifhed  in  the 
fixtecnth  century  for  his  learning  and  other  accomplifhments,  was 
chamberlain  to  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  to  whom,  as  alfo  to  his 
fuccefl'or,  he  fo  recommended  himfclf,  that  he  was  by  them  feve- 
rally  employed  in  negociations  of  great  moment  at  foreign  courts, 
particularly  in  France,  Germany,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in 
Poland.  During  the  time  of  his  abode  in  Italy  he  contracted  a friend- 
fhip  with  the  Cardinals  Bembo,  Sadolet,  and  Madrucc  ; and  while 
he  was  refident  in  the  Low  Countries  married  Jane  d'  Hargcn,  of 
the  houfe  of  Aremberg,  with  whom  he  led  an  caly,  quiet,  and  pica- 
fant  life.  He  loved  poetry  and  mufic,  compofed  verfes,  fung  well, 
and  was  in  general  eftimation  among  the  learned.  Nor  was  he  more 
celebrated  for  his  learning  and  ingenuity  than  for  his  perfonal  valour 
and  fk.il!  in  military  affairs,  which  he  teftified  in  the  defence  of  the 
city  of  Louvain  in  1542,  when  it  wasbefieged  by  the  French.  From 
this  important  fervice  he  was  recalled  into  Portugal  to  write  the  hif- 
tory  of  that  kingdom,  but  he  lived  not  to  finifli  it ; for  in  the  year 
1596,  being  in  his  fludy,  and,  as  it  is  imagined,  feized  with  a fit,  he 
fell  into  the  fire,  and  was  found  dead,  and  his  body  half  confumcd. 
Of  his  works  there  arc  extant,  Legatio  magni  Indorum  Imperatoris 
ad  Emanuelem  Lufitanise  Regem,  anno  r 5 1 3.  Fides,  Religio,  Mo- 
refque  ALthiopum.  Commentaria  Rerum  Geftarum  in  Indii  a Lull- 
tanio.  The  Hiftories  of  Emanuel  and  John  II.  kings  of  Portugal ; 
and  a Relation  of  the  Siege  of  the  City  of  Louvain.  In  the  courfe  of 
his  travels  he  made  a vifit  to  Glareanus  at  Friburg,  and  there  con- 
tracted a friendfhip  with  him  and  Erafmus,  of  which  the  former  in 
his  Dodecachordon  fpcaks  with  great  fatisfaCtion.  Erafmus  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt  of  a very  handfome  prefent  from  Damianus  in  one 
of  his  Epittles;  and  Damianus,  in  one  to  him,  tells  him  that  he  fhould 
be  glad  to  print  his  works  at  his  own  cxpcnce,  and  if  he  outlived 
him  to  write  his  life*.  In  muGc  he  was  efteemed  equal  to  the  raoft 
eminent  matters  of  his  time.  The  following  hymn  of  his  compofition 
is  publifhed  in  the  Dodecachordon. 


* Jonin’t  Life  of  Erafmus,  »ol.  I.  png.  537,  374. 
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In  the  courfe  of  this  work  it  has  been  found  neceflary  to  attend  to 
the  diftintftion  between  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic.  The  preference 
which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  former,  and  the  flow  progrefs  of  in- 
ftrumental mufic  in  thofc  ages  when  the  mechanic  arts,  on  which  it 
greatly  depends,  were  in  their  infancy,  has  determined  the  order  in 
which  each  is  to  be  treated,  and  will  fuggeft  a reafon  why  the  priority 
is  gi.'tn  to  that  fpecies,  to  the  performance  whereof  the  animal  organs 
alone  are  adequate.  Nor  was  it  eafy  till  the  period  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  to  give  any  fuch  defeription  of  the  inftruments  in  general 
life,  as  might  be  depended  on.  The  author  of  whom  we  are  about  to 
fpeak  has  prevented  many  difficulties  that  would  have  interrupted  the 
courfe  of  this  narration,  by  giving  accurate  delineations,  which  are 
now  to  be  confidered  as  the  prototypes  of  molt  of  the  inflruinents 
now  in  ufe.  Of  him  and  his  works  the  following  is  an  account. 

Ottomarus  Luscinius,  a Benedictine  monk,  and  a native  of  Straf- 
burg,  was  the  author  of  a treatife  intitled  Mufurgia,  feu  Praxis  Muficp, 
publiflied  at  Straiburg  in  1 536,  in  two  parts,  the  firft  containing  a de- 
feription of  the  mufical  inftruments  in  ufe  in  his  time,  and  the  other 
the  rudiments  of  the  fciencc  ; to  thefc  arc  added  two  commentaries, 
containing  the  preceptsof  polyphonous  mufic*.  It  is  a fmall  book,  of 
an  oblong  quarto  fize,  containing  about  a hundred  pages,  and  abounds 
with  curious  particulars  } the  Mufurgia  is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue, 
in  which  the  interlocutors  arc  Andreas  Silvanus,  Scbaftianus  Virdung, 
five  malis,  to  ufe  his  own  exprdfion,  Bartholomeus  Stoflerus,  Otto- 
marus Lufcinius.  They  meet  by  accident,  and  enter  into  a conver- 
fation  on  mufic,  in  which  Stoflerus,  acknowledging  the  great  fltill  of 
his  friend  in  the  fcience,  defircs  to  be  inftrudted  in  its  precepts, 
which  the  other  readily  confents  to.  The  dialogue  is  fomewhat  auk- 
wardly  conduced,  for  though  Stoflerus  is  fuppofed  to  be  juft  arrived 
from  a foreign  country,  and  the  meeting  to  be  accidental,  Lufcinius 
is  prepared  to  receive  him  with  a great  baiketof  mufical  inftruments, 
which  his  friend  feeing,  defires  to  be  made  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents. The  inftruments  are  fevcrally  produced  by  Lufcinius,  and  he 

• Lufcinius  was  a man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  an  elegant  writer.  He  tranfl  itcd 
the  Sympofiacs  of  Plutarch,  and  fome  of  the  Orations  of  Ifocratcs  into  Latin,  and  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Between  him  and  Erafmus  there  was  fome  mif- 
11  ml cr Handing,  for  the  latter  complains  of  Lufcinius  in  one  of  his  Epiftles.  Jortin’*  Lite 
of  Erafmus,  vol.  II.  pag.  723. 
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complies  with  the  requeft  of  his  friend  by  a difeourfe,  which  is  no 
other  than  a le&ure  on  them.  The  merit  of  this  book,  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  forms  of  the  feveral  inftruments  deferibed  in  it,  which 
are  very  accurately  delineated,  and  are  here  alfo  given.  In  the  firft 
clafs  axe  the  pledtral  inftruments,  exhibited  in  this  and  the  following 
page. 


Of  the  above  two  inftruments  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  arc 

both  in  fad  Spinnets,  though  the  latter  is  by  Lufcinius  termed  a Virgi- 
nal, which  is  but  another  name  for  a fmall  oblong  fpinnet.  Scaliger 
fpeaks  of  the  Clavicitherium,  which  appellation  feems  to  compre- 
hend as  well  the  one  as  the  other  of  the  above  inftruments,  as  being 
much  more  ancient  than  the  triangular  fpinnet,  or  the  harpfichord  j 
and  indeed  the  latter  feem  to  be  an  improvement  of  the  former. 

The  firft  of  the  three  following  inftruments,  called  by  Lulcinius  a 
Clavichord,  and  by  others  fometimes  a Clarichord,  is  ufed  by  the 
nuns  in  convents;  and  that  the  practitioners  on  it  may  not  difturb  the 
fillers  in  the  dormitory,  the  firings  are  muffled  with  fmall  bits  of  fine 
woollen  cloth. 

The  Clavicimbalum,  the  next  in  pofition  to  it,  is  no  other  than  the 
harpfichord,  Clavicimbalum  being  the  common  Latin  name  for  that 
inftrument ; the  firings  are  here  represented  in  a perpendicular  fitua- 
tion  ; and  there  is  good  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  harpfichord  was 
originally  fo  conftruded,  not  with  (landing  that  the  upright  harpfichord 
has  of  late  been  obtruded  upon  the  world  as  a modern  invention. 
There  is  a very  accurate  representation  of  an  upright  harpfichord  in 
the  Harmonici  of  Merfennus,  viz.  in  the  trad  entitled  Dc  Inftru- 
mentis  Harmooicis,  lib.  I.  prop.  xlii.  and  alfo  in  Kircher. 
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The  laft  of  the  above  three  inftruments  is  the  Lyra  Mendicorum, 
exhibited  by  Merfennus  and  Kircher  1 the  firings  are  agitated  by  the 
fridtion  of  a wheel,  which  either  is  or  (hould  be  rubbed  with  powder 
of  rofin  ; all  thefe  he  fays  have  chords,  which  being  touched  with 
keys,  make  complete  harmony. 

There  are  others  he  fays  that  require  to  be  ftopped  at  certain  dis- 
tances by  the  fingers*  and  of  thefe  he  gives  the  following  infirument, 
which  he  calls  Lutina,  and  feems  to  be  a Small  lute  or  mandolin,  as 
an  example. 


As  to  the  above  infirument,  both  the  name  and  the  fize  import  that 
it  is  a diminutive  of  its  Species : that  the  lute  was  in  ufe  long  before 
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the  time  of  Lufcinius  there  is  the  cleared  evidence  in  Chaucer  and 
other  ancient  writers.  In  Dante  is  the  following  pafi^ge  : 

• Io  vidi  un  fatto  a guifa  di  liuto/ 

Inferno,  Canto  xxx. 

to  denote  the  figure  of  a perfon  fwoln  with  the  dropfy.  The  Theorbo 
and  Arch-lute  are  of  more  modern  invention,  and  will  be  fpoken 
of  hereafter  *. 

Thofe  ftringed  inftruments,  in  which  the  vibration  of  the  (brings  is 
caufed  by  the  fridion  of  a hair  bow,  as  the  following. 


* Satinas  a/Fcrts  that  the  inft/uinents  of  the  above  ctafs  talc  the  name  of  lute  from  their 
Haliemic  or  Boat  -like  form.  J)e  Mtilirn,  lib  11.  cap  xxi.  It  feems  that  the  word  Aa,*vr 


[ Alieus]  is  ufed  by  Homer  au<l  Plutarch  ; by  the  one  as  applying  to  a Hibernian,  by  the 
t tber  for  a particular  fpeciesof  fifh,  vide  heap.  Lex.  Art  As,,  and  l.cuto  is  tht  Italian  word 
for  a lute  : the  etymology  is  lingular,  ami  wants  authority,  and  is  the  rather  to  be  doubted, 
hecaufe  Vincentio  Galilei  in  the  moll  exprefs  terms  aferibes  the  invention  of  the  lute  to  the 
Englilh,  ami  adds  that  in  England  lures  were  made  in  great  perfection,  though  Some  per- 
fbns  in  his  time  gave  the  preference  to  thofe  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brefcia, 

Tlie  fame  author  obferves  that  the  lute  is  but  little  tiled  in  Germany,  and  gives  this 
ftrjnge  reafon  for  it,  that  that  country  is  fo  cold,  that  the  inhabitants  cannot  (tir  out  of 
their  rooms,  which  ate  heated  wiih  Hover,  for  eight  months  in  (he  year.  By  this  it  fhould 
ferns  that  no  p-rfon  who  riots  not  go  much  abroad  can  be^  proficient  on  the  lute.  He  had 
never  heard  perhaps  that  I.uther,  wjio  lived  much  in  his  Burly,  played  very  finely  on  this 
inHrument ; and  ihat  upon  his  being  frnnmoned  to  render  an  account  of  his  tlo&rines  be- 
fore the  diet  of  Worms,  in  order  to  compofe  and  calm  bis  mind,  be  fpeat  the  greater  part 
ei  the  night  preceding  his  appearance  there,  at  his  lute. 
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conftitute,  in  the  order  obfcrved  by  Lufcinius,  another  clafs ; the  firft  of 
thefe  inftruments  is  a Monochord,  for  a reafon,  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  difcover,  called  the  Trumpet  Marine.  The  fecond,  though  of  a 
very  fingular  form,  can  be  noother  than  the  treble  viol  orthe  violin,  for 
fo  Ludwig  explains  the  term  Geig  * ; and  the  third  is  clearly  a fpecies 
of  the  Chelys  or  bafs  viol.  The  elder  Galilei  is  of  opinion  that  this 
inftrument  was  invented  by  the  Italians,  or  rather  in  particular  by 
the  Neapolitans  -f. 

In  another  clafs  he  places  thofe  inftruments  in  which  every  chord 
produces  a feveral  found,  as  do  for  example  the  following,  the  latter 
whereof  is  no  other  than  a horizontal  harp. 


The  inftrument  hereunder  delineated  correfponds  ex.uflly  with 
the  modern  dulcimer ; but  Lufcinius  fays  it  is  little  efteemed, 
becaufe  of  the  exceeding  louduels  cl  its  1 und.  The  name  given 
by  him  to  it  is  Hackbret,  a word  which  in  the  German  language  fig- 
nifies  a Backboard,  i.e.  a chopping- board  ufed  by  cooks  J.  to  which 
it  bears  an  exaft  refemblance.  It  is  ftrucfc  with  two  fmall  flicks. 

• Vide  Jun.  Etymol.  Angl.  Voce  CJicces.  This  word  fuggefts  the  dcrivaion  of  that 
other,  J i cc,  the  name  of  an  ait  or  uir.c  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  indiume.no  of  this 
cUfil. 

f Dial,  dell  Muf.  pag.  147. 

j Ludwig's  German  Lexicon. 
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After  having  briefly  mentioned  thefe  inftruments,  Lufcinius  pro- 
ceeds to  defcribe  thofe  from  which  found  is  produced  by  the  means  of 
air  i thofe  he  fays  claim  the  firft  place  that  are  aftcd  upon  by  bellows, 
which  force  the  air  into  them,  and  when  filled,  anfwer  a touch  of 
the  finger  with  a mufical  found.  Thele  inftruments  he  adds,  as  they 
are  more  collly  than  others,  fo  they  exceed  all  others  in  harmony. 
He  fays  that  other  inftruments  are  for  the  ufc  and  pleafure  of  men, 
but  that  thefe  are  generally  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  God. 

Stofierus  upon  this  remarks,  that  the  organ  is  almoft  every  where 
made  ufe  of  in  divine  fervice ; and  that  our  religious  worlhip  is  no 
way  inferior  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  which  was  always  cele- 
brated with  mufic.  As  a proof  whereof  he  fays  it  is  recorded  that 
when  Caius  Junius,  Publius  Terentius,  and  Quintus  ./Emilius  were 
confuls,  the  Tibicines  employed  in  the  public  worlhip,  being  prohi- 
bited eating  in  the  temple  of  Jove,  went  away  in  a body  to  the  city 
ofTibur;  the  fenate,  growing  impatient  of  their  abfence,  befought 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  give  them  up,  and  the  Tibicines  were 
fummoned  to  appear  in  the  fenate-houfe,  but  they  refufed  to  obey. 
Upon  this  the  Tiburtines  had  recourfc  to  a ftratagemj  they  invited 
fhem  to  a mufical  entertainment,  and  made  them  drunk,  and  while 
they  were  afleep  threw  them  into  a waggon  and  fent  them  to  Rome, 
and  on  the  morrow  they  found  themfelvcs  in  the  midft  of  the  Forum. 
The  populace  hearing  of  their  arrival  ran  to  mecet  them,  and  by 
their  tears,  and  an  affiirance  that  they  (hould  be  permitted  to  eat  in 
the  temple  of  Jove,  prevailed  on  them  to  return  to  their  duty. 

This  relation  of  Stoflerus  leads  him  to  alk  the  opinion  of  his  friend 
upon  this  queftion,  whether  mufic  has  a tendency  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  thofe  that  apply  themfelvcs  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  it, 
or  not  ? 

To 
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To  this  Lufcinius  anfwers,  that  no  one  was  ever  yet  fo  feofelefs  as 
to  feparate  mufic  from  the  other  liberal  arts,  the  great  end  whereof 
is  to  recommend  integrity  of  life.  He  adds  that  the  Pythagoreans 
deemed  it  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  virtue ; and  that  were  any 
perfon  of  his  time  to  make  a catalogue  of  excellent  muficians  whom 
mufic  itfelf  had  eftranged  from  every  vice,  he  would  begin  from 
Paul  Hofhaimer,  a man  born  in  the  Alps,  not  far  from  Saltfburg. 
But  his  character  will  be  bed  given  in  the  words  of  Lufcinius  him- 
felf,  which  are  thefe  : * He  has  received  great  honours  from  the  cm- 

* peror  Maximilian,  whom  he  delights  as  often  as  he  plays  upon  the 

* organ.  Nor  is  he  more  remarkable  for  (kill  in  his  profeflion,  than 

* for  the  extenfivenefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind. 

* Rome  owes  not  more  to  Romulus  or  Camillus,  than  the  mufical 
' world  does  to  Paulus.  To  fpeak  of  his  compofitions,  they  are  nei- 
‘ ther  fo  long  as  to  be  tedious,  nor  does  the  brevity  of  them  leave 

* ought  to  be  wifhed  for : all  is  full  and  open,  nothing  jejune,  or  fri— 

* gid,  or  languishing.  His  ftyle  is  not  only  learned  but  pleafant, 

* florid,  and  amazingly  copious,  and  withal  corred,  and  this 

* great  man  during  thirty  years,  has  fuffered  no  one  to  exceed, 

* or  even  equal  him.  In  a word,  what  Quintilian  fays  of  Cicero  I 

* think  is  now  come  to  pafs  s and  a perfon  may  judge  of  his  o.vn 

* proficiency  in  mufic  according  as  he  approves  of  the  -compofitions 

* of  Paul,  and  ljbours  day  and  night  to  imitate  them.  This  Paul 

* has  had  many  dilciples,  who  are  every  where  very  honourably  fup- 

* ported,  and  condud  our  church  in  large  cities  and  public  places. 

■ Of  thefe  there  are  Several,  whom  1 am  very  intimate  with,  and  re- 

* verence  for  their  great  ingenuity  and  purity  of  manners,  to  wit,  Jo- 

* hannes  Bufchner,  at  Conftance,  Joannes  Kotter,  Argentius  of  Bern, 

* Conrade  of  Spires,  Schachingerus  of  Padua,  Bolfgangus  of  Vienna, 

* Johannes  Colonienfis,  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  many 
‘ others,  whom  I pafs  over,  as  having  no  intimacy  with  them  j I 

* think  it  is  of  great  importance  in  delivering  the  precepts  of  any  art 

* to  give  an  account  of  its  feveral  profeffors,  that  a learner  may  know 

* whom  he  ought  to  imitate,  and  whofe  examples  he  ftiould  follow.’ 
After  this  eulogium  on  his  friend  Hofhaimer,  Lufcinius  proceeds  ' 

in  his  defeription  of  the  organ,  of  which  he  fays  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  Portative  and  the  Pofitive,  the  firft  whereof,  as  its  name  imports. 
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capable  of  being  carried  about  li^e  other  mufical  inftrumentg,  the 
other  fixed  as  thofe  are  in  churches.  The  figures  of  both  arc  thus  de- 
lineated by  Lufcinius. 


Befides  thefe  he  gives  the  figure  of  an  inftrument  called  the  Regal 
or  the  Regals,  Regale*,  as  here  reprefented. 


• Regals,  fort*  Hi  (trutnento  fimile  all' organo,  ma  minore.  Altieri,  Dizion.  Ital. 
ed  Ingl.  l.ord  Bacon  diltinguiflies  between  the  regal  and  the  organ  in  a manner  which 
(hews  them  to  be  inflrumems  of  the  lame  daft.  * The  founds  that  produce  tones,  are 

* ever  from  fuch  bodies  as  have  tbeir  parts  and  pores  equal,  as  are  the  nightingale  pipes  of 

* regals  or  organs/  Nat.  Hid.  Cent.  II.  Sett.  102.  But  notwithflanding  thefe  authori- 
ties, the  appellative  Regal  has  given  great  trouble  to  the  lexicographers,  whole  fentiments 
with  regard  to  its  iigniftcation  are  here  collected,  and  brought  iuto  one  point  of  view. 

Skinner 
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This  it  i'eems  is  a kind  of  diminutive  portable  organ,  and  is  at 
this  day  in  common  ufe  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  The  full  of  the 

Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of  an  old  Engiiflt  diiftionary,  conje£ture*  the  word  R ignis, 
or  Regals,  to  fignify  a firing  infirument,  namely  a clavichord  ; polhbly  founding  his  opinion 
on  the  nature  of  the  office  of  tuner  of  the  regal  s,  and  not  knowing  that  (pch  wind  inflru- 
ments  as  the  organ  need  frequent  tuning,  as  dothe  clavichord  and  other  fit  inged  inilrumenn* 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  word  Regal  is  a corruption  of  Rigabello,  01  which  take  the 
following  eipiauation  from  Sir  Henry  Spclman.  • In  rede  fjncli  Raphaclis  Venctiis,  in- 

* firutncnii  inufici  cyjuldam  forma  extat,  ci  nomen  Kigabcllo  ; cujus  in  cccieiiis  ufus 
‘ furrit  ante  organa  ilia  pneumatica  (jux  hotlic  ufurpaimir/  Sanfovinus,  lib.  VI.  Defeript. 
Venetiarum  1 bat  is  to  lay,  in  the  church  of  St  Raphael  at  Venice  was  to  be  feeji  the 
figure  of  a mufical  inllrumem  called  a Kigabcllo,  anciently  uied  in  churches  inflcud  of 
the  organ. 

Walthcr  is  more  particular  in  his  defeription  of  the  re*al : he  makes  it  to  be  a reed -work 
in  an  organ,  with  metal  and  aifo  wooden  pipes  and  bellows  adapted  to  it,  fo  contrived, 
as  that  it  may  be  taken  out,  and  let  upon  a chefi  or  table.  He  fays  that  the  name  Regal  is 
frequently  given  to  that  ftop  in  an  organ  called  the  Vox  huniana ; and  in  this  fenfc  lUer- 
fennus  ules  it  in  his  Harmonic  Univerfclle,  liv.  VI.  Des  Orgucs,  Prop.  V 111.  As  touch- 
ing  the  ufe  of  the  regal,  the  following  is  the  account  which  a very  ingenious  organ -maker, 
a German,  now  living  in  London,  gives  of  it.  * In  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 

‘ on  Corpus  Chrifii  and  other  fefiivaJs,  ptoceffions  arc  made,  in  which  a legal  is  borne 

* through  the  llreets  on  the  (boulders  of  a man  : wherever  the  proccffion  fio>  s thcinfiiu- 

* ment  is  Yet  down  on  a ftool,  and  fomc  one  of  the  ttain  Reps  forward  and  plays  on  it,  he 

* that  carried  it  blowing  the  bellows.*  The  fame  perfon  fays  he  once  repaired  a regal,  fo 
contrived  as  to  fhut  up  and  form  a cuffiion,  which  when  open  difeovered  the  pipes  and 
keys  on  one  fide,  and  the  bellows  and  wind-chcft  on  the  other.  Walt  her  adds  to  his  de- 
feription of  this  infirument,  from  Michael  Pnctorius,  that  the  name  of  it  is  fuppofeJ  to 
have  arifen  from  the  circumflancc  of  its  having  been  prefented  by  the  inventor  to  fomc 
king.  * Regale,  quafi  dignum  rege.  Regium  vel  regale  opus.’ 

Thefc  authorities,  and  the  representation  of  it  by  Lufcinius,  feem  fufficient  to  prove  that 
the  regal  is  a pneumatic,  and  not  a firinged  infirument. 

But  Merfenuus  relates  that  the  Flemings  invented  an  infirument,  les  Regales  de  Bois, 
confifting  of  feventcen  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood,  dccrcaling  gradually  in  length,  fo  as  to 
produce  a fucccffion  of  tones  and  fcmitoncs  in  the  diatonic  fairs,  which  hail  keys,  and 
was  played  on  as  a fpinnet,  the  hint  whereef  he  fays  was  taken  from  an  infirument  in  ufe 
among  the  Turks,  confiding  of  twelve  wooden  cylinders,  of  different  length-,  itrung  to- 
gether, which  being  fu  I pended,  and  (buck  with  a flick  having  a ball  at  the  end,  produced 
mufic.  Harm.  Uni verfede,  liv.  111.  pag.  175. 

Ligon,  in  his  Hifiory  of  Barbadocs,  pag.  48,  relates  a pretty  fiory  of  an  Indian,  who 
having  a mufical  ear,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  genius  invented  an  infirument  compofcd  of 
wooden  billets,  yielding  mufic,  and  nearly  corresponding  w ith  thofe  above  defer i bed,  for 
fpeakitig  of  the  mufic  of  the  illandcrs  he  fays,  4 1 found  Nlacow  [the  negro]  very  ^pt  for  it 
4 of  himfelfc,  and  one  day  cuinming  into  the  houic  (which  none  of  the  ncprocs  ufe  to  doe, 

4 unlclfe  an  officer  as  he  was)  he  found  me  playing  on  a Theorbo,  and  Imging  to  ir, 

4 which  he  hearkened  very  attentively  to;  and  when  1 had  done  took  the  Theorbo  in  his 
4 hand,  and  firooke  one  firing,  flopping  it  by  degrees  upon  every  fret,  and  finding  the 
4 notes  to  varic  till  it  came  to  the  body  of  the  infirument,  and  that  the  neerer  the  body  of 
4 the  infirument  he  ftopt,  the  final  ler  or  higher  the  found  was,  which  he  found  was  by  the 
4 fhortning  the  firing  ; conlidered  with  himfelfc  bow  he  might  make  fomc  triall  of  this 
4 experiment  upon  1‘uch  an  infirument  as  he  could  come  by,  having  no  hope  ever  to  have 
4 any  infirument  of  this  kind  to  pra&ife  on.  In  a day  or  two  after,  walking  in  the  plan- 
4 tine  grove,  to  refrefh  me  in  that  cool  fiiade,  and  to  delight  myfclfc  with  the  fight  of 
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above  figures  reprefents  the  inftrument  entire,  the  fecond  the  bellows 
and  wind-cheft  in  a flate  of  difunion  from  it.  In  an  account  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  annual  expence,  publifiied  by  Peck  in  his  Dcfidcrata  Cu- 
riola,  vol.  I.  lib.  II.  pag.  12,  among  the  muficians  and  players  there 
occur  ‘ Makers  of  inftruments  two,’  which  in  a note  on  the  pafiage 
are  faid  to  be  an  organ-maker  and  a rigall- maker,  the  former  vvith 
a fee  or  falary  of  twenty,  the  latter  with  one  of  ten  pounds  a year : 
and  in  the  lifts  of  the  eftablifliment  of  his  majefty’s  royal  chapels  is 
an  officer  called  Tuner  of  the  Regals,  whofe  bufinefs  at  this  day  is  to 
keep  the  organ  of  the  royal  chapel  in  tune. 

Having  difpatched  thofe  inftruments  which  are  rendered  fonorous 
by  means  of  wind  colle&ed  and  forced  into  them  by  bellows,  he 
fpcaks  of  fuch  as  are  filled  with  air  blown  into  them  by  the  mouth  ; 
and  of  thefehe  gives  a great  number,  particularly  the  Schalmey,  i.  c. 
Chalameau,  and  Bombardt,  flutes  of  various  kinds,  cornets,  the  Cor- 
namufa,  or  bagpipe,  and  fome  other  inftruments,  for  which  no  other 
than  German  names  can  be  found,  all  which  arc  hereunder  repre- 
lentcd,  according  to  their  rcfpe£live  clafles. 


‘ thofe  plants,  which  arc  fo  beautiful!,  as  though  they  left  a frefh  impreflion  in  me  when  I 

* parted  with  them,  yet  upon  a review  foniething  is  difeern’d  in  their  bcautie  more  then  I 

* remembered  at  parting,  which  caufed  me  to  make  often  repair  thither  ; 1 found  this  nc- 
‘ groc  (whofe  office  it  was  to  attend  there)  being  the  keeper  of  that  grove,  fitting  on  the- 

* ground,  and  before  him  a piece  of  large  timber,  upon  which  he  had  laid  crofs  fix  bil- 

* lets,  aud  having  a hand-faw  and  a hatchet  by  him,  would  cut  the  billets  by  little  and  lit* 
‘ tie,  till  he  had  brought  them  to  the  tunes  he  would  fit  them  to  j for  the  fhorter  they  were 
‘ the  higher  the  notes,  which  he  tried  by  knocking  upon  the  ends  of  them  with  a flick. 
' which  he  had  in  his  hand.  When  I found  him  at  it  I ttK>k  the  flick  out  of  his  hand  and 

* tiicd  the  found,  finding  the  fixe  billets  to  have  fixe  diftin&e  notes  one  above  another, 
‘ which  put  me  in  a wonder  how  he  of  himfclfe  fhould  w ithout  teaching  doe  foniuch.  I 
1 then  fhewed  him  the  difference  between  flats  and  (harps,  which  he  prefently  apprehend- 

* cd,  as  between  fa  and  mi  ; and  he  would  have  cut  two  more  billets  to  thofe  tunes,  but 
‘ 1 had  then  no  time  to  fee  it  done,  and  fo  left  him  to  his  own  enquiries.  I fay  this  much 
‘ to  let  you  fee  that  fome  of  thefe  people  arc  capable  of  learning  arts.' 

The 
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The  fecond  of  the  two  inftrumcnts  above  delineated  is  the  Schalmcy, 
fo  called  from  Calamus  a reed,  which  is  a part  of  it  j the  other  called 
Bombardt  is  the  bafs  to  the  former  ; thefe  inftrumcnts  have  been  im- 
proved by  the  French  into  the  Hautboy  and  Balloon. 

Next  follow  flutes  of  various  fizes,  all  of  which,  bating  the  fimpli- 
city  of  their  form,  as  being  devoid  of  ornaments,  feem  to  bear  an  exaft 
relemblancc  tq.  the  flute  Abec  *,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  common 
Engliih  flute.  Whether  this  inftrument  be  of  Englilh  invention  or 
not,  is  hard  to  fay.  Galilei  calls  it  Flauto  dritto,  in  contradiflindtion 
to  the  Flauto  traverfo,  and  adds,  it  was  brought  into  Italy  by  the 
French.  Notwithflanding  which,  Merfennus  fcruples  not  to  term  it 
the  Englilh  flute,  calling  the  other  the  Helvetian  flute,  and  takes  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  one  John  Price,  an  Englishman,  as  an  excellent 
performer  on  it  -f*.  Theword  Flute  is  derived  from  Fluta,  the  Latin 
fer  a Lamprey  or  fmall  eel  taken  in  the  Sicilian  leas,  having  feven 
holes,  the  precife  number  of  thofe  in  the  front  of  the  flute,  on  each 
fide,  immediately  below  the  gills.  Lufcinius  has  thus  reprefented 
this  fpecies. 


The  Iargell  inflrument  of  the  four  is  the  bafs  flute. 

Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  two  other  flutes,  the  firft  called  the  Schu- 
uegel,  the  other  the  ZuuerchpfcifF ; the  former  bears  a refeniblancc 
to  the  traverfe  or  German  flute,  though  it  is  much  flenderer  and  does 
not  agree  with  it  in  number  of  holes. 

• Brc  I?  an  old  Gaulirti  word,  fignifying  the  beak  of  a bird  or  fowl ; but  more  efpecially 
a cock.  Menage  in  articulo.  The  term  Flute  Abcc  mult  therefore  fignify  the  Beaked 
Flute,  an  epithet  which  appears,  upon  comparing  it  with  the  traverfe  flute,  to  be  very 
proper.  +'  Harmonic.  De  Inftrumemis  Harmonicis,  lib.  II.  prop.  ii.  vi. 
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4'iTirm1— an  im  ■ i g-a- 


It  ieems  that  the  invention  of  the  traverfe  flute  is  not  to  be  attributed 
cither  to  the  Germans  or  the  Helvetians,  notwithftanding  that  the  elder 
Galilei  and  Merfennus  aferibe  it  to  the  latter;  the  well-known  antique 
(latue  of  the  piping  faun  feems  to  be  a proof  of  the  contrary ; and  there 
is  now  extant  an  engraving  on  a very  large  fcalc  publilhed  fome  years 
ago,  of  a teflclated  pavement  of  a temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  erected  by, 
Sylla  at  Rome,  in  which  is  a reprefentation  of  a young  man  playing 
on  a traverfe  pipe,  with  an  aperture  to  receive  his  breath,  exadly, 
correfponding  with  the  German  flute. 

Of  the  ZuuerchpfeifF,  the  lecond  of  the  above  inttruments,  no  fa- 
tisfa&ory  account  can  be  given.  Lufcinius  next  exhibits  the  forms 
of  four  other  wind  inttruments,  namely,  i.  the  RufpfeifF.  2.  The 
Krumhorn.  3.  The  Gemfen  born.  And  4.  the  Zincke. 

t 


By  the  name  of  the  firft  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  black-pipe,. 
Rus  in  the  German  language  fignifying  Black,  and  PfeifF  a Pipe.  The 
word  Krumhorn  is  dompoundedof  the  adjective  krum,  i.  e.  crooked,  and 
horn,  and  lignifies  a cornet  or  fmall  fliawm  j and  it  is  faid  that  the  flop 
in  an  organ  called  the  Principal  anfwers  to  it.  Gems,  in  the  German 
language,  fignifies  theShamoy  or  wild  goat;  and  this  appellation  de- 
notes thcGemfen  horn.  Zincken  arc  the  fmall  branches  on  the  head  of 
a deer,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  inftrument  here  call- 
ed the  Zincke  is  little  better  than  a child's  toy,  or  in  fhort  a whittle*. 

• The  names  and  deferipiions  of  ihcfe  feveral  inftrument!  inflruA  us  as  to  the  nature  and 
riefign  of  many  Itups  in  the  organ,  and  what  they  are  intended  to  imitate.  To  inftance  in 
the  Krumhorn  ; the  tone  of  it  originally  refcmbled  that  of  a fmall  cornet,  though  many 
ignorant  Organ-makers  have  corrupted  the  word  into  Cremona,  fuppofing  it  to  be  an  imi- 
tation of  tbc  Cremona  violin.  The  Gemfen  horn  and  Bufaun,  corrupted  into  Buzain, 
snfwcring  to  the  faebut,  arc  to  be  found  in  many  great  organs  in  Germany,  as  is  alio 
the  Zincke  corruptly  fpelt  Cink. 

Luf- 
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Lufcinius  gives  the  Krumhorn  in  a more  artificial  form,  that  is  to 
fay,  with  the  addition  of  a reed,  or  fomething  like  it,  at  one  end, 
the  other  being  contorted  to  nearly  a femicircle,  with  regular  perfora- 
tions, as  here. 


But  for  tbefe,  as  alfo  for  the  Platerfpil,  the  lowefl  in  pofition  of  the 
inftruments  above  delineated,  the  bare  reprefentation  of  them  muft 
here  fuffice. 

The  Cornamufa,  or  Bagpipe  is  in  the  German  language  very  pro- 
perly termed  the  Sackpfeiff,  i.  e.  the  Sack-pipe ; its  figure  is  thus 
given  : 


Lufcinius  next  fpeaks  of  certain  dudtile  tubes  of  brafs,  meaning 
thereby  the  trumpet  fpecies,  though  in  ftridtnefs  of  fpecch  the  Tuba 
Du&ilis  fignifies  the  Sacbut.  Broil  226.  The  firft  he  terms  the  Bu- 
faun,  and  is  probably  the  faebut  or  bafs  trumpet,  and  the  fecond  the 
Felt,  i.  c.  the  field  or  army  trumpet. 

Vin- 
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Vincentio  Galilei  fays  that  the  trumpet  was  invented  at  Nurem- 
burg,  an  affertion  not  reconcileable  to  the  general  opinion  of  its  anti- 
quity. Broflard  calls  it  the  mod  noble  of  the  ancient  portative  in- 
ftruments ; but  it  is  highly  probable  that  Galilei  means  the  brazen 
trumpet ; and  that  Broflard  had  a more  general  idea  of  it  is  evident 
from  his  making  the  word  Tromba  fynonymous  with  Buccina,  which 
means  a trumpet  made  of  the  horn  of  an  ox  j and  if  fo  there  is  no 
great  difagreement  between  the  two  authors. 

The  Claret  which  is  next  given  by  Lufcinius,  may  mean  the  Cla- 
rion, an  inftrument  of  the  fame  form,  but  fmaller,  and  confequently 
of  a more  acute  found  than  the  trumpet. 


The  following  inftrument  is  by  Lufcinius  called  the  Thurnerhorn, 
and  is  a kind  of  trumpet  or  clarion. 


From  hence  he  defeends  to  bells,  and  even  to  the  anvil  and  ham- 
mers, by  means  whereof  Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  inveftigated  the 
confonances.  He  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  pulfatile  inltruments, 
at  the  head  whereof  he  places  the  common,  or  fide,  and  kettle-drums. 
The  drum  is  faid  by  Le  Clerc  to  be  an  Oriental  invention  ; and  he 
adds,  that  the  Arabians,  or  rather  perhaps  the  Moors,  brought  it 
into  Spain. 


And 
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From  hence  he  digreffes  to  the  Jevvifli  inftruments  mentioned  by  St. 
Jerome,  in  an  cpiftle  of  his  to  Dardanus,  of  a very  aukward  form, 
and  as  to  their  conftru&ion  inexplicable 

The  defeription  of  the  inufical  iuftruments  contained  in  this  firft 
book  of  the  Mufurgia  leads  Stoftcrus  into  an  enquiry  into  their  ufe, 
the  explanation  whereof,  the  nature  of  the  confonances,  and  the  lig- 
nification  of  the  feveral  characters,  are  the  fubjedt  of  the  fccond  bock,  , 
which  containing  nothing  remarkable,  it  is  needlels  to  abridge. 


CHAP.  V. 

NOtwithflanding  the  great  variety  of  inftruments  extant  at  the  time 
when  Lufcinius  wrote  his  Mufurgia,  there  is  very  little  reafon  to 
fuppol'e  that  what  we  now  call  aconcert  of  mufic,  altogether  inftrumcn- 
tal,  was  then  known.  The  firft  of  this  kind  were  lymphoniac  com- 
pulations, moftly  for  viols  of  different  fazes,  called  Fantazias  *,  and 

It  is  probable  that  the  bint  of  the  flick  and  fait -box,  Merry  Andrew’s  inflrument  to  di- 
vert the  mob,  was  taken  from  the  pot  and  flick  above  reprefented. 

To  this  defeription  of  mufical  inftruments  by  Ouomarus  Lufcinius  that  contained  in  the 
Orbis  Senfualium  Pi£tus  of  Johannes  Amos  Comcnius  may  be  confidercd  a fupplement, 
the  brevity  of  which  latter  is  amply  atoned  for  by  its  pcrfpicuitr.  Comcnius’s  defigu  in  this 
little  work  was  to  inftruft  youth  as  well  by  feiifiblc  images,  as  the  names  of  tilings  a and  un- 
der the  article  of  Mufical  Inftruments  he  has  given  the  names  and  ufes  of  thirty,  with  as 
prccifc  a delineation  of  their  refpedtive  forms  as  half  a page  of  a fmall  volume  would  allow 
of.  The  following  chara&er  of  this  ineftimable  little  book  in  the  Sculptura  of  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn exhibits  but  a faint  reprefentation  of  its  excellence;  fpcaking  of  the  arts  of  fculpturc, 
and  their  tendency  to  facilitate  inftruclion  he  fays  * What  a fpecimcn  of  this  Jo.  Arm  sCom- 
* mcnius  in  his  ( )rbi»  Senfualium  Pi£lus  gives  us  in  a Nomencbtor  of  all  the  fundamental 
4 things  and  actions  of  men  in  the  whole  world,  is  public:  and  1 do  boldly  affirm  it  to 
4 be  a piece  of  fuch  excellent  ufe,  as  th«  the  like  was  never  extant } however  it  comes  not 
4 yet  to  be  perceived.’  hculptura,  or  the  Hiftory  of  Chalcography,  chap.  V. 

Comcnius  was  a native  of  Moravia,  and  flourifticd  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 
He  came  into  England  in  the  year  1641,  upon  an  invitation  toaffift  in  a plan  for  the  re- 
formation in  the  method  of  inftrutting  youth,  but  the  troubles  of  the  times  dfovc  him 
from  hence  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  favourably  entertained  and  patronized  by  count  Oxen- 
ftiern  Baylc,  art.  Com  emus,  has  given  upon  the  whole  an  unfavourable  account  o-  him, 
reprefenting  him  as  an  enthufiafl  in  religion,  and  a friend  of  Madam  Bouriguon  ; neither 
of  which  particulars,  admitting  them  to  be  true,  detract  from  the  merit  of  his  writings, 
nor  indeed  from  his  general  character,  which  is  that  of  a very  learned,  ingenious,  and 
pious  man.  lie  died  at  Amftcrdam  in  the  year  1671,  being  then  eighty  years  of  age. 

* In  the  Harm.  I’niverfclle  of  Merfennus,  Dcs  [nflrumens,  a Vent  277,  is  a Eanrafia 
for  cornets  in  five  parts  by  the  Sieur  Hcnrv  1c  Jcunc,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  competed 
about  the  time  that  Fanuzias  began  to  be  difufed. 
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thefe  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  leventeenth  century, 
when  they  gave  way  to  a much  more  elegant  fpecies  of  compofition, 
the  Sonata  di  Chiefs,  and  the  Sonata  di  Camera  ; the  fir  ft  of  thefe,  as 
being  adapted  to  church-fervice,  was  grave  and  folcmn,  confiding  of 
flow  movements,  intermixed  with  fugues  ; the  other  admitted  of  a 
variety  of  airs  to  regular  mealures,  fuch  as  the  Allemande,  the 
Courant,  the  Saraband,  and  others,  of  which  there  are  number- 
lefs  examples  in  the  works  of  the  Italian  matters ; thefe  were  fucceed- 
ed  by  the  concerto,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a fonata  in  four  parts, 
with  a reduplication  of  fome  of  them,  foas  to  make  the  whole  num- 
ber nominally  feven. 

The  earlieft  intimation  touching  the  origin  of  inftrumental  malic 
in  parts,  is  contained  in  a book  written  by  Thomas  a Sandta  Maria, 
a Spanilh  Dominican,  and  published  at  Valladolid  in  1570,  intitled 
* Arte  de  tanner  fantafia  para  tecla,  viguela  y todo  inftrumendo  de 
tres  o quatro  ordenes.*  From  hence,  and  becaufe  neither  Franchi- 
nus,  Glareanus,  nor  even  Lufcinius  himfelf,  have  intimated  to  the 
contrary,1  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  inttrumental  mufic  of  their 
time  was  either  folitary,  or  at  mott  unil'onous  with  the  voice : and 
with  refpedt  to  vocal  harmony,  it  feems  to  have  been  fo  appropriated 
to  the  fervice  of  the  church,  as  to  leave  it  a queftion  whether  it  was 
ever  ufed  at  public  feftivities.  It  however  continued  not  long  under 
this  reftraint,  for  no  fooner  were  the  principles  of  counterpoint  efta- 
blifhed  and  diffeminated,  as  they  were  by  the  writings  of  Franchi- 
nus,  Glareanus,  and  the  other  authors  herein  before-mentioned,  than 
harmony  began  to  make  its  way  into  the  palaces  of  princes  and  the 
houfes  of  the  nobility  5 and  of  this  the  (lory  above  related  of  Lewis 
XII.  and  his  Phonafcus  Iodocus  Pratenfis,  contains  a proof;  and 
at  this  period  the  diftinftion  between  Clerical,  or  ecclefiattical, 
and  Secular  mufic  feetfis  to  have  taken  its  rife.  At  Rome  the  former 
was  cultivated  with  a degree  of  afiiduity  proportioned  to  the  zeal  of 
the  pontiffs,  and  the  advantages  which  the  fcicnce  had  derived  from 
the  lectures  and  writings  of  Franchinus : and  in  England  it  was  rtu- 
died  with  the  fame  view,  namely,  the  fervice  of  religion.  The 
ttridtnefs  of  our  own  countrymen  mutt  indeed  appear  very  remarkable 
in  this  refpedf,  for  if  we  judge  from  the  compofitions  of  the  fuccefiion 
of  Englifh  muficians,  from  John  of  Dunftable,  who  died  in  145J, 
to  Taverner,  who  ttourittied  about  1525,  it  mutt  feem  that  their  at- 

Vol.II.  Ooo  tention 
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tcntion  was  engrofied  by  the  framing  of  mafics,  antiphons,  and' 
hymns  j no  other  than  compofitions  of  this  kind  being  to  be  found  in 
thofe  colledtions  of  their  works  which  are-  yet  remaining,  either  in 
the  public  libraries  or  other  repofitories.  It  has  already  been  related 
that  the  Germans,  to  whom  may  be  added  the  inhabitants  of  the  fe>- 
veral  parts  of  Switzerland,  were  among  the  firft  that  cultivated  the 
art  of  practical  compofition  ; when  this  is  racolleded,  it  may  induce 
an  acquiefcence  in  an  opinion  which  otherwife  might  admit  of  a 
doubt,  namely,  that  vocal  concerts  had  their  rife  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, or  rather  in  thofe  parts  of  Flanders,  which  about  the  middle  of 
the  fixteenth  century  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  of  Gen- 
many.  The  fadt  is  thus  to  be  accounted  for;  the  crown  of  Spain  had: 
received  a great  acceflion  of  wealth  and  power  by  its- conquers  in 
America  in  the  preceding  century  ; and  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain  and 
emperor  of  Germany,  favouring  the  difpolition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Low  Countries,  which  led  them  to  trade  and  merchandifc,  not 
only  made  the  city  of  Bruflcls  the  place  of  refidence  for  himfelf  and  his 
court,  but  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  traffic,  and  other  mean*, 
fo  ordered  it,  that  a confiderable  proportion  of  his  revenues  centered 
in  this  part  of  his  dominions  as  a baivk  from  whence  it  was  circulated 
through  all  Europe.  The  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  his  court,  and 
theconfequcnt  encouragement  of  men  of  genius  to  fettle  there,  drew  to- 
gether a number  of  men  of  the  greateft  eminence  in  all  profeffions,  bat 
more  efpecially  muficians.  Of  fome  of  the  mod  famous  of  thefe  par- 
ticular mention  is  made  by  Lodovico  Guicciardini,  the  nephew  of  the 
Italian  hidorian  of  that  name,  in  a work  of  his  entitled  * Defcrittione 
di  tntti  i Pacfi  Baffi,’  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1556  and  in  1581.  In 
this  book  the  author  fpcaks  of  the  flouriftiing  (late  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  perfection  to  which  the 
arts  had  arrived  there,  in  the  enumeration  whereof  he  fpeaks  thus  of 
mulic.  * Quefli  fono  i veri  maedri  della  mufica,  & quelli  chc  l’hanao 

* re(laurata,£c  ridotta  a perfettione,  perchcl’hanno  tanto  propria  &na- 
4 turale,  che  huomini  & donne  cantan’  naturalmente  a milura,  con 

* grandiffima  gratia  Sc  melodia,  onde  poi  congiunta  1'  arte  alia  nature, 
4 fanno  & di  voce,  & di  tutti  gli  drumenti  quella  pruoua  6c  harmonia, 

* che  fi  vede  et  ode,  talche  fe  Tie  truoua  Ictnpre  per  tuttc  1c  Corti  de 

* Principi  Chriftiani.’ 

The  maders  celebrated  by  this  author  as  the  great  improvers  of  ma- 
fic are,  Jufquin  di  Pres,  Obrccht,  Ockegem,  Ricciafort,  Adriano 

VVillaert, 
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Willaert,  Giovanni  Mouton,  Vcrdclot,  Gomberto,  Lupus  lupi,  Cor- 
tois,  Crequilon,  Clemente  non  Papa,  and  Cornclio  Canis,  who,  he 
fays,  were  all  dead  before  the  time  of  writing  his  book  ; but  he  adds 
that  they  were  fucceeded  by  a great  number  of  others,  as  namely, 
Cipriano  di  Rore,  Gian  le  Coick,  Filippo  de  Monti,  Orlando  di  Laf- 
fus,  Mancicourt,  Jufquino  Ballon,  Chridiano  Hollando,  Giaches  di 
Waert,  Bonmarche,  Severino  Cornetto,  Piero  du  Hot,  Gherardo 
di  Tornout,  Huberto  Waelrant,  and  Giachctto  di  Berckem,  who 
were  fettled  at  Antwerp,  and  in  other  parts  of  Flanders,  and  were 
in  the  highed  reputation  for  lkill  and  ingenuity.  This  account  given 
by  Guicciardini  of  the  flourilhing  Hate  of  mufic  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries is  confirmed  by  Thuanus,  who,  in  an  eulogium  on  Orlando  de 
Lafio,  takes  occafion  to  obferve  that  in  his  time  Belgium  abounded 
with  excellent  muficians. 

Bcfides  that  thefe  men  were  favoured  by  their  prince,  they  received 
confiderable  encouragement  in  the  profecution  of  their  dudies  from 
the  mod  opulent  of  the  inhabitants,  who  at  that  time  were  both 
Merchants  and  Courtiers.  Of  the  magnificence  and  liberality  of 
which  clafs  of  men  fuch  dories  are  related  as  mud  feem  incredible  to 
thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  hidory  of  that  period.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  mercantile 
charadler  in  the  fixteenth  century  from  the  extenfive  commerce  of 
Grelham  and  Sutton,  our  countrymen,  the  former  of  whom  is  laid, 
by  means  of  his  correfpondence  and  connexions,  to  have  drained  the 
bank  of  Genoa,  and  thereby  retarded  the  Spanilh  invafion  for  two 
years ; and  the  other,  to  have  covered  the  fea  with  his  (hips.  Rem- 
brandt’s famous  print  of  the  gold-weigher  encompafled  with  calks  of 
coined  gold,  which  he  computes  not  by  tale,  but  weight,  fuggeds 
fuch  an  idea  of  enormous  wealth,  as  makes  the  traders  of  the  prefent 
time  appear  like  pedlars  ; but  the  fadl  is,  that  the  merchants  in  the 
ages  preceding  were  but  few  in  number,  and  that  in  confequence  of 
their  intcred  and  intelligence,  their  knowledge  in  the  living  lan- 
guages, and  perhaps  for  other  reafons,  they  had  free  accefs  to  princes, 
and  held  the  rank  of  courtiers  *. 

• Difciittione,  pag.  45. 

The  evidence  of  this  fa£l  is  contained  in  a very  curious  book,  fuppofed  to  base  been 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  a Norwegian  nobleman,  in  the  Icelandic  language,  and 
from  thence  tranflated  into  Danim  and  Latin,  with  the  title  of  >peculunt  Kcgalc,  and 
publifhed  at  toroe  by  Halfdan  Eincrfcn,  a profcflbr  there,  in  1768,  in  a quarto  volume, 
it  is  a fyftcm  of  policy  adapted  lo  the  age  in  which  it  was  originally  competed,  with  a view 
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The  author  above-cited,  fpeaking  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  the 
great  mart  of  Europe,  and  of  the  numerous  refort  of  merchants  of 
all  countries  thither,  takes  occafion  to  fpeak  of  tiie  Focchcri,  or  Fug- 
gers, of  Augfburg,  three  brothers  of  the  fame  family,  the  eldell  named 
Anthony,  and  the  fecond  Raimond,  all  merchants,  whom  he  men- 
tions as  rivalling  the  highcft  nobility  in  Europe  in  riches,  magnifi- 
cence, and  liberality.  Of  the  firft  a judgment  may  be  formed  from 
the  journal  of  our  Edward  VI.  printed  in  Burnet’s  Hillory  of  the 
Reformation,  wherein  appear  fo  many  minutes  of  ncgociations  with 
the  Fuggers,  for  the  loan  of  large  fums  of  money,  that  he  fectns  to 
have  had  more  dependance  on  them  than  on  his  own  trcafury.  In 
the  journal  above-mentioned  the  Foulacre  is  the  term  by  which  the 
copartnerlhip  or  houfe  of  thefe  three  men  is  to  be  underlined.  Sir 
John  Hayward  approaching  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  true  orthography,, 
calls  it  the  Foulkcr.  From  the  minutes  in  the  journal  it  appears 
that  the  rate  of  filtered  taken  by  them  was  ten  in  the  hundred,  which, 
according  to  Sir  John  Hayward's  account,  was  four  per  cent  under 
the  ufual  rate  of  filtered  at  that  time  *,  and  that  Thomas  Grelham  was 
the  principal  negotiator  of  thefe  loans,  in  all  which  there  appears  to 
have  been  the  mod  punctual  and  honourable  dealing,  as  well  on  the 
part  of  the  Fuggers  as  of  the  king  J-. 

to  the  four  profeffions  or  occupations  of  the  grcatefl  importance  to  a date,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  divine,  and  the  hulhandinan  or  farmer. 

Under  the  fird  head  are  contained  the  inltruftions  of  a father  to  his  fon,  touching  the 
means  of  advancing  his  fortunes,  in  which  he  exhorts  him  to  betake  himfelf  to  the  profef- 
fion  of  a merchant,  and  in  order  thereto,  to  acquire  a competent  Ikill  in  the  mathematics, 
particularly  aiithmctic  and  adronemy ; in  the  law,  and  in  the  Latin  and  Walloon  lan- 
guages, and  to  vilit  foreign  countries.  He  advifes  him  alfo  to  be  fplcndid  in  his  apparel 
and  equipage,  magnificent  in  his  entertainments,  and  to  be  carctul  that  his  table  be 
4 covered  with  a clean  cloth  to  be  liberal  in  his  expences,  and,  above  all,  to  appear  fre- 
quently at  courts,  where,  fays  he,  merchants  arc  coniidcrcd  as  the  Satellites  of  princes,  to 
whom  they  are  frequently  appointed  agents  or  procurators.  He  alfo  aliens  that  no  one 
can  become  a Courtier  unlefs  be  hath  travelled  as  a Merchant  to  foreign  countries. 

It  is  not  a little  curious  to  obferve  hbw  Guicciardini's  account  of  the  Hate  ol  the  Low  • 
Countries  in  his  time,  falls  in  with  the  fentiments  of  the  author  of  the  Speculum  Regale, 
and  that  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  aflertions  fltould  fubfitl,  notwithflanding  the  natural 
viclditude  of  things,  four  hundred  years  after  he  wrote  ; fur  Guicciardini  relates  that  the 
catholic  king  [Philip  II  1,  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  queen  of  England  difdained  not 
to  receive  merchants  into  their  company,  but  employed  them  in  mercantile  ncgociations, 
calling  them  their  fatturs..  He  frys  that  the  catholic  king  had  two,  Gjfpar  bchetz  and 
Gian  Lopez  ; the  king  of  Portugal  one,  Fiauccfco  Pcfoa  ; and  the  queen  of  England  one, 
namely,  tMdTcrTomniafo  Grafl'ano,  cavaliers,  i.  e.  Sir  Thomas  Grelham,  a man  much 
honoured,  ‘ ii  quale  paiimentc  con  fulficicnte  ptoccura,  ha  levato  per  lei  di  quclta  boil* 

* grolic  fomme  dr  daturi  c<  le  va  ricapitando  nobiiimeme.’  Defcritt.  pag.  170. 

* Life  and  Raigncof  King  Edw.  VI.  quarto,  pag.  154.  * 

+ Vide  Collection  of  Records,  & c.  referred  to  itt  the  fecond  part  of  Burnet’s  Hill.  Re- 
fold. pag.  25.  27.  46.  48.  S3- 
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Roger  Afcham,  in  a letter  to  a friend  of  his  at  Cambridge,  dated 
20  Jan.  1 55 1 , from  Augfburg,  fays,  ‘ There  be  five  merchants  in 

* this  town  thought  able  to  difburfc  as  much  ready  money  as  five  of 

* thegreateft  kings  in  Chriflcndom.  The  emperor  would  have  bor- 

* rowed  money  of  one  of  them,  the  merchant  faid  he  might  fpare 
“ ten  hundred  thoufand  guilders,"  and  the  emperor  would  have  had 
‘ eighteen  j a guilder  is  3s.  6d.  Thefe  merchants  are  three  bre- 

* thrcn  Fuccurs,  two  brethren  Bamgartncr*.  One  of  the  Fuccurs 

* doth  lodge,  and  hath  done  all  the  year,  in  his  houfc  the  emperor, 

* the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  prince  of  Spain,  and  the  queen  of 

* Hungary,  regent  of  Flanders,  which  is  here,  befides  his  family  and 

* children.  His  houfe  is  covered  with  copper.’  Afcham's  Works. 
publifhcd  by  James  Bennet,  pag.  376. 

Baylc  fays  of  thefe  men  that  they  had  rendered  themfelves  illurtri- 
ous  by  their  liberalities  to  men  of  letters : they  made  great  offers  to 
Erafmus,  and  prefented  him  with  a filver  cup. 

Luther  takes  notice  of  their  amazing  wealth,  and  fays  the  Fuggers 
and  the  money-changers  of  Augfburg  lent  the  emperor  at  one  time 
eight  and  twenty  tons  of  gold,  and  that  one  of  them  left  eighty  tons 
at  his  death  -j-. 

Bayle  alfo  celebrates  the  magnificence  and  generofity  of  thefe  bre- 
thren, and  tells  the  following  ftory  of  them  : ‘ The.  Fuggcri,  celc- 

* brated  German  merchants,  to  teftify  their  gratitude  to  Charles  V. 

* who  had  done  them  the  honour  to  lodge  in  their  houfe  when  he 

* paffed  through  Augfburg,  one  day,  amongft  other  a£ts  of  magni- 

* ficence,  laid  upon  the  hearth  a large  bundle  of  cinamon,  a mer- 
‘ chandize  then  of  great  price,  and  lighted  it  with  a note  of  hand  of 
‘ the  emperor  for  a confidcrable  fum  which  they  had  lent  him  J.’ 


• Of  the  family  of  Bamgartner  or  Paumgartncr  an  account  is  given  pag.  409,  in  not. 

* 4 Colloqui  Menfalis  pag  86.  , 

J It  it  piobablc  that  tiii»  llory  gave  occafion  to  the  following  flanxa  in  the  old  ballad  of 
'Whittington. 

* asurc  hit?  fame  fo  abbanre, 

‘ Cftoufanbg  Ijc  lent  hist  htnrj 

* £0  maintain  luarp  itt  fraitrc, 

* «iiiorp  from  tltnitc  to  briiijj : 

‘ Xi.iJ  after  at  a frafl, 

* TOflieh  he  tfir  hiittj  bib  mafic, 

‘ De  fmntt  the  bonbd  all  in  jrff, 

.*  Stub  bJcttld  ito  mouci)  take/ 

The 
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Farther,  the  riches  of  this  family  were  fo  great  as  to  be  the  fubjedfc 
of  a proverb,  which  Cervantes  himfelf  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  hero, 
for  when  Don  Quixote  is  giving  a fictitious  account  of  his  adventures 
in  the  cave  of  Montefinos,  he  relates  that  his  miftrefs  Dulcinea  had 
fent  a damfcl  to  requell  of  him  the  loan  of  fix  reals  upon  the  pawn  of 
her  dimity  petticoat,  and  that  he  difmifled  the  meffengcr  with  four, 
which  was  all  that  he  had,  faying  to  her,  * Sweetheart,  tell  your  lady 
• that  I am  grieved  to  my  foul  at  her  diftrefles,  and  wiflj  I were  a 
‘ Fugger  to  remedy  them 

The  above  fadls  imply  liberality,  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  a difpofi- 
tion  not  quite  fo  commendable  ; but  the  noblenefs  and  grandeur  of 
their  fpirit  was  manifefted  in  the  eredlion  of  fumptuous  edifices  -f,  and 
by  their  patronage  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  in  all  profeflions ; 
and  the  benefits  thence  arifing  were  enjoyed  by  the  fcholars,  the  pain- 
ters, fculptors,  goldfmiths,  engravers,  and  muficians  of  that  day,  in 
common  with  other  artifts.  To  what  degree  the  muficians  in  par- 
ticular were  thought  to  merit  encouragement,  may  in  fome  mealure 
be  colledted  from  the  paflage  above  referred  to  in  Guicciardini ; but 
their  title  to  it  will  beft  appear  from  the  account  hereafter  given  of 
them,  and  the  works  by  them  feverally  publilhed. 

Guicciardini  has  taken  frequent  occafion  to  mention  the  pompous 
fervice  in  the  great  church  of  Antwerp,  and  in  other  churches  of 
Flanders,  celebrated  with  voices  and  inilruments  of  various  kinds. 
Compofitions  of  this  fort  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  employed  the 
mailers  refiding  there  ; but  it  was  not  in  the  lludy  of  thefe  alone  that 


The  author  whereof,  unwilling  that  his  hero  {hould  be  outdone  by  any  foreign  mer- 
chant, has  engrafted  this  (lory  into  his  narration,  upon  the  bare  fuppofition  (hat  under  the 
like  circumflances  Whittington  would  have  (hewn  as  much  loyalty  and  liberality  as  the 
Fugger,  he  being  indeed  a prodigy  of  wealth  and  munificence,  and  one  of  the  many  an- 
cient citizens  of  London,  whofe  good  deeds  have  rendered  them  an  honour  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  human  nature  itfdf.  Sec  an  account  of  him  in  Stowe's  Survey,  tit.  Honour 
of  Citizens  and  Worthincfle  of  Men. 

Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  thrice  mayor  of  London,  viz.  in  the  years  1397,  1406, 
and  1419,  but  the  ballad  above-cited  can  hardly  be  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

* ‘ Amiga  mia.  a vueftra  feiiora,  que  a mi  me  pefa  en  el  alma  dc  fus  trabajos,  y que 
* quificra  (cr  un  Fucar  para  remediarloi  ’ I3on  Quixote,  part  If.  lib.  VI.  cap.  xxiii. 

t Beams  Kltcnanus,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  gives  a defeription  of  the  magnificent  houfes, 
or  rather  pal  ices,  of  Anthony  and  Raiinotid  Fugger ; and  a late  traveller  fpeaks  of  a me- 
motial  of  their  opulence  yet  remaining,  that  is  to  fay,  a quarter  in  the  city  of  Augfburg 
called  the  Fuggery,  confiding  of  fevcral  llreets  and  fair  palaces  built  by  them.  Journey 
over  Europe  by  A.  D.  Chancel,  oclavo,  Loud,  1714,  pag.  96. 

they 
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they  were  engaged : concerts  of  inftrumcntal  mufic,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  were  then  fcarcely  known  j but  vocal  mufic  in  parts 
was  not  only  the  entertainment  of  perfonsof  rank  at  public  folemni- 
ties,  but  was  lb  much  the  cuftomary  amufement  at  focial  meetings, 
and  in  private  families,  that  every  well-educated  perfon  of  either  fex 
was  fuppofed  capable  of  joining  in  it.  Caftiglione,  who  lived  about 
this  time,  mentions  this  as  one  of  the  nccefiary  accomplifiimcnts  of 
his  courtier,  and  requires  of  him  to  be  able  to  ling  his  part  at  fight  *, 
which,  when  the  nature  of  the  vocal  compofitions  then  in  pradtice  is 
explained,  will  appear  to  have  been  no  very  difficult  matter. 

By  that  convivial  kind  of  harmony  above  fpoken  of,  is  to  be  un<- 
derftood  a mufical  compofition  of  three  or  more  parts  for  different 
voices,  adapted  to  the  words  of  fome  ffior.t  but  elegant  poem,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Madrigal-|-.„  The  Italian  language  was  at 
this  time  generally  underftood  throughout  Europe ; its  fitnefs  for 
mufic  entitled  it  to  a preference  above  all  others,  and  the  fonnets  of 
Petrarch,  and  other  of  the  old  Italian  poets,  to  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding ages  the  barbarous  melodies  of  the  Provenfal  minftrels  had 
been  adapted,  were  looked  on  as  the  moft  eligible  fubjedts  for  mufi- 

* II  Corttg.  lib.  II. 

t It  is  very  difficult  to  fay  from  whence  this  word  is  derived.  KIrclier  laboured  in  vain 
to  find  an  etymology  for  it.  The  bilhop  of  Avmnchcs,  Huct,  in  his  treatife  Dc  l'Originc 
dcs  Romans,  fuppoics  it  to  be  a corruption  of  the  word  Martegaux,  a name  given  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  a particular  diftrift  of  Provence,  who  were  probably  the  inventors  of, 
or  excelled  in  this  particular  fpecies  of  mufical  compofition.  Had  he  known  that  there  is 
in  Spain  a town  named  Madrigal,  it  is  likely  he  would  have  deduced  its  origin  from  the 
Spaniards. 

Doni,  who  is  clear  that  the  Madrigal  came  originally  from  the  Provenqals,  is  nevcrthclafii 
at  a great  lofs  for  the  derivation  cf  the  word,  and  gives  his  reader  the  choice  of  two  etymolo- 
gies, the  bed  of  which  let  ms  to  be  the  Italian  word  Mandra,  a flock,  a herd,  a fheep-fold  : 
and  even  againft  this  it  is  objected  that  paftoral  manners  are  not  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  poe- 
tical compofition.  Crcfcimbeni,  in  his  Commentarj  Intorno  all*  Jftoria  della  volgarc  Poe- 
fia,  vol.  I.  lib.  ii.  cap.  22 , has  taken  up  the  enquiry,  but  leaves  the  matter  nearly  where 
he  found  it  ♦ ami  fo  indeed  docs  Mattbcfon,  who  wrote  fome  years  after  him.  Uetter 
fucceis  has  attended  ihc  enquiries  into  the  origin  and  hiftory  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition. 
Doni  fixes  the  invention  of  it  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Trattato  della 
Jtlelodie,  pag  97.  And  Matthcfon  acquicfces  in  this  opinion,  and  afl'erts  that  Anfclmo  de 
Parma,  Marchctto  de  Padoana,  Profdocinnis  Ucldinjandb,  and  other  muficians,  who  are 
but  barely  named  by  Franchinus,  were  the  fiift  compofers  of  madrigals  ; and  that  Iodocus 
Pratcnfis,  Joannes  Mouton,  Gombert,  and  others,  brought  this  ftyle  to  perfection.  Vol- 
komenon  Gapel-mcillcr,  pag.  79.  In  both  thefe  particulars  Maithcfon  feems  to  be  rr.if- 
takca  , for  neither  docs  it  appear  that  thefe  early  muficians  compofed  madrigals,  nor  were 
they  brought  to  pcrfc&ion  by  Iodocus  and  the  reft  named  by  him.  Thofe  that  perfected 
this  ftyle  were  Orlando  de  LalTo,  Pbilippode  Mome,  Cypriano  de  Rore,  among  the  Fle- 
mings, and  of  the  Italians,  Pakftrina,  Poinponiu  Ncuua,  and  bis  difciplc  the  admirable 
Carlo  Gckuluo,  prince  of  Vcuofa. 
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cal  compofition  ; and  to  render  thefe  delightful,  the  powers  of  melo- 
dy and  harmony  were  by  fome  of  the  firft  clafs  of  mailers  mentioned 
by  Guicciardini,  very  fucccfsfully  employed. 

It  cannot  be  luppofcd  that  the  firft  eflays  of  this  kind  had  much  to 
recommend  them  bolides  the  corredlncfs  of  the  harmony,  which  was 
juft  and  natural,  and  yet  thefe  had  their  charms : Anne  Boleyn,  a live- 
ly and  well  accomplifticd  young  woman,  and  who  had  lived  fome 
years  in  France,  doted  on  the  compofitions  of  Jufquin  and  Mouton, 
and  had  cohesions  of  them  made  for  the  private  practice  of  hcrfelf 
and  her  maiden  companions ; but  the  bell  of  thefe  fell  very  far  Ihort 
of  thofe  of  the  fucceeding  age. 

The  excellence  of  this  fpeciesof  mufical  compofition,  the  madrigal, 
may  be  inferred  from  this  circumftance,  that  it  kept  its  ground  even 
long  after  the  introduction  of  mafic  on  the  theatres  j for  dramatic 
mufic,  or  what  is  now  called  the  opera,  had  its  rife  about  the  year 
1600,  and  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  fineft  works  of  Stradella, 
who  was  contemporary  with  our  Purcell,  is  the  madrigal  for  five 
voices,  * Clori  fon  fido  amanti.’ 

Of  fome  of  the  mailers  mentioned  by  Guicciardini,  in  the  paflage 
above-cited,  there  are  particulars  extant  which  may  be  thought  worth 
relating;  and  firft  of  Jufquin,  fo  often  mentioned  by  Glareanus  and 
others  of  his  time,  by  the  name  of  Iodocus  Pratensis. 

In  that  Ihort  account  given  of  him  by  Walther,  in  his  Lexicon, 
it  is  faid  that  he  was  born  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  in  what  part 
thereof  is  not  known,  though  his  name  Pratenfis,  befpeaks  him  a na- 
tive of  Prato,  a town  in  Tul'cany.  He  was  a difciplc  of  Johannes  Oc- 
kegem,  orOkenheim,  and  for  his  excellence  in  his  art  was  appointed 
mailer  of  the  chapel  to  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France.  Salinas  fays  he 
was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  bell  mufician  of  his  time,  Glarea- 
nus is  lavilh  in  his  commendation,  and  has  given  the  following  ac- 
count of  him.  * Iodocus  Pratenfis,  or  Jufquin  de  Prez,  was  the 

* principal  of  the  muficians  of  his  time,  and  pofiefled  of  a degree  of 

* wit  and  ingenuity  fcarce  ever  before  heard  of.  Some  pleafant  fto- 

* ries  arc  related  of  him  before  he  came  to  be  known  in  the  world, 

* amongft  many  others  the  following  may  deferve  a recital.  Lewis 

* XII.  king  of  France  had  promifed  him  fome  ccclefiaftical  prefer- 

* ment ; but  the  promife  was  forgot  (as  too  often  happens  in  kings 

* courts)  Jufquin  being  much  difturbed  in  mind,  compofed  a Pialm 

4 * begin- 
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* beginning  “ Memor  efto  verbi  tui  fervo  tuo,”  but  with  fuch  ele- 

* gance  and  majefty,  that  when  it  was  carried  to  the  king’s  chapel,  and 

* there  juftly  performed,  it  excited  univerfal  admiration.  The  king, 

* who  heard  it,  bluihed  for  fhame ; and  as  it  were  did  not  dare  to 

* defer  the  performance  of  his  promife,  but  gave  him  the  benefice. 

* He  then  having  experienced  the  liberality  of  this  prince,  compofed 

* another  pfalm  by  way  of  thankfgiving,  beginning  " Bonitatcm  fe- 
“ cifti  cum  fervo  tuo  Domine.”  As  to  thofe  two  pieces  of  harmony, 
‘ it  may  be  obferved  how  much  more  the  hopes  of  reward  incited 

* his  genius  in  the  former,  than  the  attainment  of  it  did  in  the 

* other.’ 

The  Dodecachordon  contains  alfo  fome  extrafts  from  a mafs  of  his 
compofing,  intitled  L’Homme  arme,  which  indeed  is  celebrated  by 
Lufcinius,  Salinas,  and  many  other  authors.  Befides  thefe,  a great 
number  of  his  compofitions  are  contained  in  the  Dodecachordon,  and 
among  others,  that  in  which,  notwithftanding  the  adage  of  Eraf- 
mus  above-mentioned,  he  has  ventured  in  a De  Profundis  for  four 
voices  to  pafs  from  the  Dorian  to  the  Phrygian  mode. 

Notwithftanding  the  favour  in  which  he  ftood  with  Lewis  XII.  it 
feems  that  Jufquin  in  his  latter  days  experienced  a forrowful  reverfe 
of  fortune.  In  the  Sopplementi  Muficali  of  Zarlino,  pag.  314,  is 
the  following  fonnet  of  Serafino  Acquilano  to  that  purpofe. 

Giofquin  non  dir  che’l  ciel  fia  crudo  & empio, 

Che  t’adorno  de  ft  foblime  ingegno  : 

Et  s’alcun  vcfte  ben,  lafeia  lo  fdegnoj 
Che  di  ci b gode  alcun  buffbne,  6 fempio. 

Da  quel  ch’io  ti  diro  prendi  1’  eflempio  j 
L’argento  & l'or,  che  da  fe  fiefs’  e degno. 

Si  moftra  nudo,  e fol  ft  vefte  il  legno, 

Quando  s’  adorna  alcun  theatro  6 tempio  : 

II  fauor  di  coftor  uien  prefto  manco, 

E mille  volte  il  dl,  fia  purgiocondo. 

Si  muta  il  ftato  lor  di  nero  in  bianco. 

Mi  chi  ha  virtu,  gira  a fuo  modo  il  mondo  ; 

Com'  huom  che  nuota  & ha  la  zucca  al  fianco,, 

Metti’l  fott’  acqua  pur,  non  teme  il  fondo. 

Yoi.  II.  P p p Waltlicr* 
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Walther,  from  the  Athens  Belgics  of  Swertius,  cites  the  follow- 
ing epitaph  on  him.  . * . . 

O mors  inevitabilis ! 

Mors  amara,  mors  crudelis 

Jofquinum  dam  nccafti  j 

Ilium  nobis  abftulifti  ; 

Qui  fuam  per  harmoniam  \ , . - 

liluflravit  eccleliam, 

Proptcrea  die  tu  mufics  : . ■ z - . . 

Requicfcat  in  pace.  Amen.  ! • 

Caftiglione  relates  a ftory  which  befpeaks  the  high  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  world  of  Jufqtiin’s  ebarader  as  a mufician.  He  fays 
that  at  a certain  time  fome  verfes  were  produced  to  the  duchcfs  of 
Urbino  as  of  the  compofition  of  Sannazaro,  which  were  applauded 
as  excellent ; but  that  as  foon  as  it  was  difeovered  that  they.. were  not 
really  his,  they  were  condemned  as  worfe  than  indifferent;  fo  like- 
wife  fays  he  a motet  fung  before  the  fame  duchefs  met  with  little 
approbation  till  it  was  known  to  be  of  the  compofition  of  Jofquin 
de  Pris  *.  •, 

The  following  motet  of  Iodocus  Pratenfis,  containing  a canon  of  • 
two  in  one,  occurs  in  the  Dodecachordon,  and  is  here  inferted  as  a 
l^ecimen  of  his  ftyle  and  abilities  as  a cOmpofcr. 

*■  It  Con  eg  lib.  II. 
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C H A P.  VI. 

JACOBUS  Hobrechth,  a Fleming,  is  celebrated  for  his  great 
(kill  and  judgment,  and  is  faid  by  Glarcanus  to  have  been  pof- 
fcffcd  of  fuch  a degree  of  ftrength  and  celerity  of  invention,  as  that 
he  compofed  a whole  mafs,  and  a very  excellent  one,  in  a night’s 
time,  to  the  admiration  of  the  learned.  The  fame  author  afferts 
that  all  the  monuments  that  are  left  of  his  compofition  have  in  them, 
a wonderful  majefty  ; and  that  he  did  not,  like  Jufquin,  affedt  un- 
ufual  paflages,  but  gave  his  compofitions  to  the  public  without  dif- 
guife,  uniting  for  the  applaufc  of  his  auditors  to  their  own  intrinfic 
merit  *.  He  was  preceptor  in  mufic  to  Erafmus  -f*. 

Johannes  Ockegem,  or  as  Glareanus  calls  him,  Okenheim, 
was  alfo  a native  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  as  he  was  the  preceptor 
of  Iodocus  PratenGs,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhat  more  ancient 
than  his  difciple.  Glareanus  mentions  a compofition  of  his  for  thirty- 
fix  voices,  which,  though  he  had  never  feen  it,  he  fays,  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  admirable  for  its  contrivance.  In  the  compofition  of 
Fugue  he  is  faid  to  have  been  excellent ; Glareanus  fays  he  affefted 
to  compofe  fongs  that  might  be  fung  in  different  modes,  and  re- 
commends to  the  notice  of  his  reader  the  following  fugue  for  three 
voices,  which,  though  faid  by  him  to  be  in  the  Epidiateffaron,  or 
fourth  below,  is  in  truth  in  the  Epidiapente  or  fifth  below  after  a 
perfeS  time.  It  fliould  feem  by  the  different  fignaturcs  at  the  head 
of  each  Gave,  that  this  was  intended  as  an  example  of  a cantus  to 
be  fung  in  different  modes. 

Ambrofe  Wilphlingtdcrus  of  Nuremberg  was  at  the  pains  of  re- 
viving this  intricate  compofition,  and  publilhed  it  in  his  Erotemata. 
Muficcs  Prailicat,  printed  in  1563.  The  canon  and  refolution  are 
here  given  together, 

* Dodccachordon,  pag  456.  + lbuL 
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Antimo  Liberati,  a mufician  of  the  laft  century,  and  a finger  in 
the  pontifical  chape],  fays  that,  taking  their  example  from  the  fchools 
of  thofe  two  great  men  Okenheim  and  Iodocus  Pratenfis,  many  fo- 
reign tnaflers  eredled  muficai  academies  in  different  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  the  firft  of  whom  was  Gaudio  Mell,  a Fleming,  who  in- 
llituted-  at  Rome  a noble  and  excellent  fchool  for  tnufic,  in  which 
many  pupils  were  inftrudted  in  the  fcicnce,  and  among  them  Gio. 
Pier  Luigi  Palcftrina*.  The  truth  of  this  relation,  fo  far  as  it  regards- 
the  name  of  Paleffrina’s  preceptor,  is  very  queffionable,  and  will  be 
the  fubjedt  of  a future  enquiry. 

About  this  time  flouriflicd  Adriano  Willaert,  a native  of 
Bruges;  this  perfon  was  intended  for  the  profeflion  of  a lawyer,  and 
ffuditd  in  that  faculty  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  but  an  irrefiffible 
propenfity  to  mufic  diverted  his  attention  from  the  law,  and  engaged 
him  deeply  in  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience ; upon  his  quitting  Paris  he 
went  for  improvement  to  Italy,  and  by  the  favour  of  pope  LeoX.  be- 
came, to  ufe  the  ffyle  of  Zarlino  and  other  writers,  ‘ Maellro  di  Cap- 
* pci  la  della  fereniffima  Signoria  di  Venetia-f-;’  by  which  appellation 
is  to  be  underftood  maffer  of  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark. 
He  feems  to  have  been  the  investor  of  compofitions  for  two  or  more 
choirs,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  wherein  the  offices  are  fung  alternately 
by  fever.il  chorofies,  the  effe<£t  whereof  is  at  this  day  fufliciently  un- 
derffood  J.  Artufi,  Doni,  Printz,  and  other  writers  fpcak  of  Wil- 
laert in  general  terms  as  a mere  pratfical  mufician,  a compofer  of 
motets,  madiigals,  and  airs,  among  whom  they  however  admit  he 
holds  the  firff  rank  ; but  Zarlino,  who  was  his  difciple,  and  confc- 
quently  muff  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  relates  that 
he  was  inceflantly  employed  in  making  calculations  and  deviling  dia- 
grams for  demonrtrating  the  principles  of  harmony,  and,  in  Ihort,  re- 
prefents  him  3S  the  ableft  thcorirt  of  the  age.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  this  was  his  true  character ; and  the  particulars  above  related 
may  in  a great  meafure  account  for  that  extreme  propenfity  which 
Zarlino  throughout  his  voluminous  works  dilcovers  for  that  branch  of 
muficai  fcicnce.  His  maffer  had  made  him  fenfible  of  its  value,  and 

* Lcttera  feritta  dal  Sig.  Antimo  Liberati  in  rifpofta  ad  una  del  Sig.  Ovidio  Pcrfapcgi, 
Jtoma,  1685. 

t V'alth.  Lex.  in  Art.  Zarl.  Ragion.  prg.  t.  8. 

4 idarl.  ULtut.  346.  Document!  Armenia  di  Angelo  Bervdi,  lib.  I.  pag.  78. 
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had  given  a diredtion  to  the  ftudies  of  his  difciple,  who  in  return  has 
taken  every  occafion  to  celebrate  his  praifes,  and  to  tranfmit  to  pofte- 
xity  in  the  character  of  Adrian  Willacrt,  an  exemplar  of  a confuinmate 
mufician. 

There  are  extant  of  Willaert’s  compoGtion,  Pfalmi  Vefpertini  om- 
nium Dierum  Feftorum  per  Annum,  4 Vocum,  1557  s Motetta;  6 
Vocum,  publiflied  in  1542  s Cantiones  Muficrn,  feu  Motett®,  cum 
aliis  ejufdem  Cantionibus  Italicis  4,  5,  6,  & 7 Vocum  j and  Villa— 
nell®  Neapolitans?  4 Vocum,  publithed  together  in  1588,  and  other 
works  *.  He  is  fufficiently  known  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  with 
the  Italian  writers  on  mufic,  by  the  name  of  Mefier  Adriano. 

A few  of  the  moft  excellent  of  Willaert’s  motets  are  pointed  out 
in  the  Iftitutioni  Harmoniche  of  Zarlino,  terza  parte,  cap.  lxvi.  and 
are  there  celebrated  as  fome  of  the  fined  compofitions  of  that  time. 
His  doctrines  and  opinions  refpe&ing  fome  of  the  moft  abftrufe  quef- 
tions  in  mufic  are  delivered  with  great  accuracy  in  the  Dimoftrationi 
of  Zarlino.  He  was  very  much  afHidted  with  the  gout,  but  feems  by 
Zarlino’s  account  of  him  to  have  nevertheiefs  retained  the  exercife 
of  his  mental  faculties  in  all  their  vigour,  and  to  have  rendered  him- 
felf  Angularly  remarkable  for  his  modefty,  affability,  and  friendly 
difpofition  towards  all  who  profefled  to  love  or  underftand  mufic -f-. 

The  Dimoftrationi  of  Zarlino,  of  which  a particular  account  will 
in  its  place  be  given,  are  a feries  of  dialogues  tending  to  illuftrate  the 
Inftitutes  of  the  fame  author.  The  interlocutors  in  thefe  are  Francefco 
Viola,  an  eminent  mufician  and  maeftro  di  cappella  to  Alphonfo  duke 
of  Ferrara  s Claudio  Merulo,  organift  of  the  great  church  at  Parma*. 
Adrian  Willaert,  and  Zarlino  himfelf.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  dia- 
logues many  particulars  occur  from  whence  an  adequate  idea  may  be 
formed  of  Willaert,  of  whom  Zarlino  fcruples  not  to  fay,  as  indeed 
do  moft  that  fpeak  of  him,  that  he  was  the  firft  mufician  of  hi& 
time. 

The  following  motet  is  of  his  compofition. 

* VValib.  Lex,  in  Art.  t Zarl,  Dimoftrationi  gaffinu. 
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rian  Willacr.t,  was  Maeftro 
*,  and,  by  the  teftimony 
of  his  contemporaries,  was  one  of  the  greateft  muficians  of  the  age  he 
^ 1 many  majles,  which  were  highly  approved  by 
Eeo  A.  A Milerergf'for  four  voices  of  his  compofition  Is  to.be  found 
: Dodecachordon  of  Glarcanus,  as  is  alio  the  following  hymn. 

--  - ■ -T  - 

, 35  he  was  a great  lover  ami  encouragcr  of  learning  anil  the  liberal  arts,  was 

peculiarly  foml  of  mufic.  In  the  memoirs  of  Mr-  Dc  la  Foret,  embafTador  from  Francis  !. 
to  Solyman  11.  emperor  of  the  Turks  for  concluding  a treaty  between  thofe  two  princes,  in 

543,  iriaucsla^d  tijat  the  king  dcfig'jing  to  doa  plcafure  to  his  new  ally.  fcm  him 


ing.him.ashe  thought,  a prefent  worthy  of 
civilly,  and  was  entertained  by  them  With 


mdcur.'  Sol yman*re7eTved  them 
three  different  concerts  at  hit  palace,  in  prefence  of  ail  his  court ; he  fhewed  himfclf  graht- 
ly  plealed  with  the  mufic,  but  having  obferved  that  it  tended  to  enervate  his  wind,  he 
judged  by  himfclf  that  it  wight  make  Hill  a greater  iinprcIDon  upon  that  of  his  couriers. 
He  much  applauded  the  muficians  j neverthclefs,  as  he  was  apprehenfive  that  muftc  might 
occafion,  in  confequcnce  of  its  eftablifhment,  as  much  difordcr  in  his  empire  as  would  he 
caofed  by  a pernuflion  of  the  ufe  of  wine,  he  fent  back  the  muficians  with  a hamlioajc  re- 
ward,  alter  having  ordered  all  their  inflruments  to  be  broken,  with  a prohibition  agairnf 
their  fettling  in  hts  empire  upon  pain  of  death.  Solyman  thoroughly  believed  it  to  be  a 
ftroke  of  policy  ih  Francis  I.  for  he  told  the  French  embaflador  that  nc  imagined  his  majer 
had  font  hint  this  amufement  to  divert  him  from  the  bufineft  of  war,  juft  as  the  Ureeks 
fent  the  Perftans  the  game  of  chefs  to  flackeu  their  military  ardour.  Hiftoire  de  la  Muffquc 
ct  fes  Effets,  tom.  I.  pag.  212.  ' 
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Thomas  Crequilon,  a Fleming,  was  matter  of  the  chapel  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  about  the  year  1556.  He  compofed  hymns 
for  many  voices,  and  fome  French  longs  in  four,  five,  and  fix  parts. 

Clemens,  otherwife  Jacob  Clemens  non  Papa,  3 Fleming, 
was  alfo  one  of  the  muficiaps  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  a com- 
pofer  of  maffcs  and  other  facred  offices.  It  feems  that_this  prince, 
though  not  an  avowed  patron  of  the  arts,  as  was  his  rival  Francis  f. 
was  a lover  o£  mufic.  Al'cham,  in  the  letter  above-_cited,  relates  that 
being  at  Augfburg,  he  flood  by  the  emperor's  ta bh 


that  ‘ hischa* * 

pci  fung  wonderful  cunningly  all  the  dinner- while 
Cyprian  de  Kore  was  born  at  Mechlin,  but  lived  great  part  of 
his  time  in  Italy.  He  compofed  many  very  fine  madrigals  to  Italian 
words.  There  is  extant  in  the  great  church  of  Parma  the  following 
fepulchral  infeription  to  his  memory. 

. jli-.V.  Cypriano  Roro,  Flandro  ,—  tr  -'w 

? _ artis  mufic  a: 

t T JT  fcp.jifiro  omnium  peritiffimo, 

I fi'i.  ""  cujus  nomcn  famaque 

: ncc  vetuftate  obrui 

nec  oblivione  dcleri  potcrit,  — 

Herculis  Ferraricnf.  Ducis  II. 
deinde  Venetorum, 
port  re  mo 

Odtavi  Farnefi  Parme  et  Placentia: 

Ducis  II.  Chori  PraefeSo, 

Ludovicus  frater,  fil.  et  haeredes 
mceftifiimi  pofucrunt. 

Obiit  anno  M.D.LXV.  ECtatis  xlix. 


The  following  madrigal  is  given  as  a fpecimcn  of  his  abilities  in 
that  ftyle  of  mufical  compofition. 

• The  fame  author  gives  the  following  humourous  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  em- 
peror at  dinner  : * He  had  four  courfes,  he  had  fod  beef,  very  good  road  mutton,  baked 
♦:  hare ; thefe  be  no  fervice  in  England.  The  emperor  hath  a good  face,  a confiam  lock  ; 

* he  fed  well  of  a capon  ; i have  had  a better  from  mine  hoftcfsBames’many  times  in  my 

* chamber.  He  and  Ferdinando  cat  together,  very  handfomely  carving  thcmfclves  where 

* they  lift,  without  any  curiofity.  The  emperor  drank  the  beft  that  ever  I faw  ; he  had 

* his  head  in  the  glafs  five  times  as  long  as  any  of  us,  and  never  drank  lefs  than  a good 

* quart  at  once  ol  Rhenifh  wine.’  Afcham’i  Works,  pag.  375.  — • 
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M*XR0P01..BTTLESt«  CAMKRATENSIS  fANONXCUS  ET  THBSAXHARXl'S . 

k 

AITATIS  SC*  LXX'l  A.».  MliXTIV.. 


Philippus  De  Monte,  a native  of  Mons  in  Hainault,  born  in  1521, 
was  matter  of  the  chapel  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  a canon,  and 
treaforer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Cambray.  In  that  church  was 
a portrait  of  him,  with  the  following  diftich  under  it : 

Cernimus  excelfum  mente  arte,  et  nomine  Montcm, 

Quo  Mufa;  Charites  conftituere  domum. 

The  print  above  given  of  him  is  taken  from  it,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Chalcographica  of  Boiflard.  He  compofed,  bc- 
fides  m a lies  and  motets,  four  books  of  madrigals,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  one. 
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Or^candus  Lassus,  otherwife  called  Orlando  de  Laflo,  was  alfo 
a native  of  the  city  of  Mons  above-mentioned,  a contemporary  and 
irttimate  friend  of  Philippo  de  Monte.  He,  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his 
voice  while  he  was  a child,  and  his  excellent  compofitions  in  hia 
riper  years,  maybe  faid  to  have  been  the  delight  of  all.  Europe.* 
Thuanus,  in  his  hiflory,  gives  the  following  account  of  him  : ‘ Orlan- 

* dus  Laffus,  a man  the  mod  famous  of  any  in  our  age  for  fkill  in  the 

* fciencc  of  mufic,  was  born  at  Mons  in  Hainault ; for  this  is  the 

* chief  praifc  of  Belgium,  that  it  among  other  nations  abounds  in 

* excellent  teachers  of  the  mufical  art  And  he,  while  a boy,  as  is 
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* the  fate  of  excellent  fingers,  was,  on  account  of  the  fweetnefs  of  his 

* voice  forced  away,  and  for  fome  time  retained  by  Ferdinand  Gon- 

* zaga  in  Sicily,  in  Milan,  and  at  Naples.  Afterwards,  being  grown 

* up,  he  taught  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  at  Rome.  After  this  he 

* travelled  to  France  and  Italy  with  Julius  Ciefar  Brancatius,  and  at 
‘ length  returned  into  Flanders,  and  lived  many  years  at  Antwerp, 

* from  whence  he  was  called  away  by  Albert  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 

* fettled  at  that  court,  and  there  married.  He  was  afterwards  in- 
‘ vited  with  offers  of  great  rewards  by  Charles  IX.  king  of  France, 

‘ to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  his  chapel-mafler,  for  that  generous 

* prince  always  retained  a chofen  one  about  him.  In  order  to  reap 
‘ the  benefit  of  this  promotion,  he  fet  out  with  his  family  for  France, 

* but,  before  he  could  arrive  there,  was  flopped  by  the  news  of  the 

* fudden  death  of  Charles ; upon  which  he  was  recalled  to  Bavaria 

* by  William  the  fon  and  fucccffor  of  Albert,  to  the  fame  duty  as  he 
‘ had  before  difeharged  under  his  father  : and  having  rendered  him- 

* felf  moft  famous  for  his  compofitions  both  facred  and  profane,  in  all 

* languages,  publiffied  in  feveral  cities  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-five 

* years,  he  died  a mature  death  in  the  year  1 595,  on  the  third  of 

* June,  having  exceeded  fevertty-three  years  of  age.’ 

The  account  given  by  Thuanus  does  by  no  means  agree  either  in 
refpedl  to  the  time  of  his  birth  or  deceafc,  with  the  infeription  on. 
the  monument  of  Orlando,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Orlandus  Laffus,  Bergte,  Ilannonix  urbe 
natus  anno  M.  D.  XXX. 

Muficus  et  Symphoniacus  fui  feculi  facile  princeps : 

Prima  setate  adtnodum  puer,  ob  miram  vocis  fuavitatem 
in  canendo,  aliquoties  plagio  fublatus  : 

Sub  Ferdinando  Gonzaga  prorege  Sicilia,  annis  fermi  fex 
partim  Mediolani,  partim  in  Sicilia,  inter  fymphoniacos  educatus. 
Ncapoli  dein  per  triennium,  ac  demum  Roma:  amplius  biennium 
Mulico  pnfcdlus  Sacello  longt  celcbcrrimo. 

Port  peregrinationes  Anglicanus  et  Gallicanus  cum 
Julio  Caefare  Brancacio  fufeeptas,  Antverpi® 
totidem  annis  verfatus. 

Tandem  Alberti  et  Gulielmi  Ducis  Bojorum,  mufica  Magifter 
fupremus  per  integrum  viccnniuta. 

A Maxi- 
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A Maximiliano  II.  Cxf.  nobilitatus : a fummis  imperii  Principibus 
ac  Proceribus  fumme  honoratus. 

Cantionibus  Harmonicis  tam  facris  quam  profanis  omnium 
linguarum  in  orbe  univerfo  celebratiff. 

Obiit  Monaci  anno  Sal.  M.  D.  XXCV.  Ait.  lv. 

But  thereis  reafon  tothinkthat  the  infeription  is  erroneous,  for  there 
is  extant  a print  of  Orlando  de  Laflo  engraved  by  Sadler,  with  a 
note  thereon,  purporting  that  he  was  fixty-one  in  1593;  but  with 
this  the  epitaph  agrees  almoft  as  badly  as  it  does  with  Thuanus’s  rela- 
tion. As  to  the  great  rewards  which  that  generous  prince,  as  Thuanus 
ftyles  him,  Charles  IX.  offered  him  upon  condition  of  his  accepting  the 
direftion  of  his  choir,  his  majefly  was  induced  to  this  adt  of  beneficence 
by  other  motives  than  generofity : Thuanus  did  not  care  to  tell  them,  but 
the  reafons  for  his  filence  in  this  particular  are  long  fincc  ceafed  j the 
fadt  is,  that  the  king,  who  had  confented  to  the  maflacre  of  the  Hugo- 
nots  in  Paris,  and  who,  forgetting  the  dignity  of  his  ftation,  himfclf 
had  a hand  in  it*,  was  fo  diflurbed  in  his  mind  with  the  refiedlion  on 
that  unparalleled  adt  of  inhumanity,  that  he  was  wont  to  have  his 
fleep  diflurbed  by  nightly  horrors,  and  was  compofcd  to  reft  by  a 
fymphony  of  finging-boys : in  fliort,  to  ufe  the  language  of  Job,  he 
* was  feared  with  dreams  and  terrified  through  vifions.'  He  was  a 
pafiionate  lover  of  mufic,  and  fo  well  fkilled  in  it,  that,  as  Brantome 
relates,  he  was  able  to  fing  his  part,  and  adlually  fung  the  tenor  occa- 
fionaily  with  his  muficians  -ft  and  it  was  thought  that  fuch  compofi- 
tions  as  Orlando  was  capable  of  framing  for  that  particular  purpofe  +, 
might  tend  to  alleviate  that  difordcr  in  his  mind,  which  bid  defiance 
to  all  other  remedies,  in  Ihort,  to  heal  a wounded  confcience ; but 
he  did  not  live  to  make  the  experiment. 

The  new  Didlionnaire  Hiftorique  Portatif,  as  does  indeed  the  in- 
feription on  his  monument,  intimates  that  Orlando  vifited  England, 
and  contains  the  following  fingular  epitaph  on  him  : 

* Mezeray,  ant)  other  of  the  hiftorians  of  thoCf  times,  mention,  that  in  that  (hocking 
feene  of  horror  anti  diftrefs,  his  majefly,  in  great  compofurc  of  mind,  walked  out  of  his 
palace  with  a loaded  fowling-piece,  which,  with  all  the  deliberation  of  a good  roarkfman, 
ire  fired  at  thofe  who  fled  from  their  purfuers. 

t He  founded  the  mufic-fchool  of  St.  Innocent  as  a nurfery  for  muficians. 

J The  Penitential  Pfalms,  and  fome  particular  paflages  feleQed  from  the  book  of  Job, 
which  arc  extant,  of  Orlando'6  felting,  ieem  to  have  bent  compofcd  with  this  view. 
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Etant  enfant,  j'ai  chantd  le  deffus, 

Adolefcent,  j’ai  fait  !e  contrc-taille, 

Homme  parfait,  j'ai  raifonnC  la  taille, 

Mais  maintenant  je  fuis  mis  au  baffus. 

Prie,  Paffant,  que  l’cfprit  foit  la  fus. 

Orlando  de  Laffo  had  two  fons,  who  were  alfo  muficians,  the  one 
named  Ferdinand, chapel-mafter  to  Maximilian  duke  of  Bavaria;  the 
other  Rudulph,  organilf  to  the  fame  prince.  They  collected  the  mo- 
tets of  their  father,  and  published  them  in  a large  folio  volume  with 
the  following  title,  * Magnum  OpUs  muficum  Orlandi  de  Laffo,  Ca- 
pella:  Bavaricai  quondam  Magiftri,  compledtcns  omnes  Cantiones, 
quas  Motetas  vulgo  vocant,  tarn  antea  editas,  quam  hadenas  nondum 
publicatas,  a 2 ad  12  voc.  a Ferdinando  Sereniffimi  Bavaria:  Ducis 
Maximiliani  Muficorum  prxfcdo,  & Rudulpho,  eidem  Principi  ab 
Organis ; authoris  Filiis  fummo  Studio  collc&um,  & impends  eorun- 
dem  Typis  mandatum.  Monachti  1604.  Thefe  it  is  to  be  noted  are 
facred  compofitions ; but  there  are  extant  feveral  collections  of  ma- 
drigals publifhed  by  himfelf,  which  fhew  that  he  equally  excelled  in 
that  other  kind  of  vocal  harmony..  . 

The  memory  of  Orlando  de  Laffo  is  greatly  honoured  by  the  no- 
tice which  Thuanus  has  taken  of  him,  for,  excepting  Zarlino,  he  is 
the  only  perfon  of  his  profeflion  whom  that  hiftorian  has  condefcend- 
ed  to  mention.  A great  mudeian  undoubtedly  he  was,  and,  next  to 
Paleftrina,  perhaps  the  mod  excellent  of  the  Gxtccnth  century.  He 
was  the  firfl  great  improver  of  figurate  mufic ; for,  in  dead  of  adher- 
ing to  that  ftiff  formal  rule  of  counterpoint,  from  which  fome  of  his 
picdeceffors  feemed  afraid  to  deviate,  he  gave  way  to  the  introduction 
of  elegant  points  and  rcfpondve  paffages  finely  wrought ; and  of  thefe 
his  excellencies  there  needs  no  other  evidence  than  the  following 
fweet  madrigal  of  his  compodtion. 
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THE  ottfcrmartcrs  mentioned  By  Guicciardini,  namely,  Gombert,. 

Curtois,  Cornelio  Canis,  Mancicourt,  Jufquib  Ballon,  Chriftian 
Holland,  Giaches  de  Waert;  Bonmarche,  Severin  Cornet,  Piero  da 
Hot,  Gerard  Turnbout,  Hubert  Waclrant,  and  Giachetto  di  Berckem, 
and  the  reft  of  thofe  not-particularly  here  charadlerifed,  were  of  fome- 
what  lefs  note-;  there  are  however  extant  fotfie  madrigals  of  Severin 
Cornet  and  Giaches  de  VVaert,  wlyclj  (hew  them  to  have  been  emi- 
nently (killed  in  their  profeflion. 

From  the  foregoing  dedudtion  of  the  progrefs  of  mufic,  it  appears, 
that  the  Flemings,  more  than  any  people  in  Europe,  had  con- 
tributed to  bring  it  to  a (landard  of  purity  and  elegance  ; and  that 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  the  Low  Coun- 
tries abounded  with  profcflbrs  of  the  fcience,  who  in  the  art 
of  practical  compolition  feem  to  have  exceeded  the  Italians  them- 
felvcs.  The  reafon  of  this., t^ay  be,  that  in  confluence  of  the 
precepts  which  Franchinus  had  delivered,  the  latter,,  under  the  di- 
redtion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  were  employed  in  the  forming  of  a 
new  (Iyle  for  the  church  fervice.  It  had  been  difeovered  that  the 
clergy,  and  indeed  the  laity,  were  grown  tired  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  and  were  defirous  of  introducing  into  the 
fervice  a kind  of  mufic  affording  greater  variety,  and  better  calcu- 
lated to  engage  the  attention  of  the  hearers.  Leo  X.  who  was  lb 
fond  of  mufic  that  the  love  of  it  is  reckoned  in  the  number  of  his  fail-, 
ings,  was  the  firft  pope  that  endeavoured  at  this  reformation  j and 
he  had  carried  it  jfo  Far,  that  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  year 
1562,  took  the  (late  of  church-mufic  into  confideration,  and,  to 
prevent  the  farther  bbufc  of  it,  made  a decree  againft  Curious  fing- 
ing*,  which  however  had  not  its  effedt  till  about  theclofe  of  that  cen- 
tury, when  Paleftriha  introduced  into  the  church  that  noble  and  ma- 

* This  decree,  whicVvras  made  for  coricfting  abides  in  the  celebration  of  the  mafs, 
prohibits,  among  other  things,  ‘ I’  ufo  dclle  mufiche  nelle  chiefe  con  mi  dura  di  canto, 

' o’  fuono  lafeivo,  tutte  le  attioni  fccolari,  colloquii  profatii,  ftrepiti,  gridori.’  i.  e.  The 
ofeof  mufic  in  churches  mixed  with  lafeivious  fongs,  all  fecular  actions,  profane  fpeeches,, 
noifea  and  fcrccches.  Hitt,  del  ConciL  Tridcnj.  di  Pietro  Soavc.  Londra  1619,  pag.  559. 
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jeflic  flyle  which  has  rendered  him  the  admiration  of  all  fucceeding 
ages.  After  this  the  Italian  mailers  fell  in  with  the  pradtice  of  the 
Flemings  in  the  compofition  of  madrigals  and  other  forms  of  vocal 
harmony,  in  which  a latitude  was  given  to  all  the  powers  of  inven- 
tion, and  in  the  exercife  whereof  it  mull  be  owned  they  difcovercd  a 
wonderful  degree  of  Ikill  and  judgment. 

While  thcfe  improvements  were  making  abroad,  it  feems  that  in 
England  alfo  the  fcience  had  made  very  confiderable  advances.  It  is 
true  that  from  the  time  of  John  of  Dunflablc,  who  lived  about  the 
year  1450,  to  Taverner,  who  flourilhed  almoft  a century  after,  the 
mufical  offices  for  the  church  difeover  very  little  of  that  llcill  and  in- 
vention which  recommend  thofe  works  of  the  old  Symphoneta;  con- 
tained in  the  Dodccachordon  of  Glareanus ; but  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  affedtion  which  it  is  known  Henry  VIII.  bore  to  mufic,  or  to 
that  propcnCty  in  the  people  of  this  nation  to  encourage  it,  which 
made  Erafmus  fay  that  the  Englifh  challenge  the  prerogative  of  hav- 
ing the  moil  handfome  women,  and  of  being  * moll  accomplilhed  in 
'*  the  Ikill  of  mufic  of  any  people  it  is  certain  that  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century  produced  in  England  a race  of  muficians  not 
inferior  to  the  befl  in  foreign  countries  ; and  to  this  truth  Morley,  in 
■pag.  1 5 1 of  his  Introduction,  fpeaking  of  Farefax,  Taverner,  Shep- 
hard, Mundie,  and  others,  has  borne  his  teftimony. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Morley  nothing  like  chronological  order  is  ob- 
ferved,'  but  in  the  following  account  of  fomc  of  the  perfons  mention- 
ed, and  of  others  omitted  by  him,  the  befl  arrangement  is  made  of 
them  that  the  fcanty  materials  for  that  purpofe  would  allow  of.  To 
begin  with  Cosnifb. 

William  Cornish  lived  about  the  year  1500;  bifliop  Tanner 
has  an  article  for  him,  wherein  he  mentions  that  forne  of  his  mufical 
compofitions  are  to  be  found  in  a manufeript  collection  in  the  polfci- 
lion  of  Mr.  Ralph  Thorefby,  and  mentioned  by  him  in  his  Hiflory  of 
Leeds,  pag.  517.  That  manufeript  has  been  fearched,  and  it  ap- 
pearing that  there  were  two  of  the  name,  an  elder  and  a younger,  it 
is  uncertain  which  of  them  was  the  author  of  the  treatife  between 
Trowthe  and  Enformacion,  mentioned  by  Tanner  to  have  been  print- 
ed among  the  works  of  Skelton,  and  which  has  this  title: 

^pn  tfjc  f fretc  mabc  bp  mc  OiUhun xCoctufhr,  otficrtuifc  milch 

Nyfhewete,  rtjapclman  initf)  tfic  mofl  fantofe  and  noble  lung  Jjntrti 

U u u 2 the 
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the  VII.  fyfS  repite  tljc  xix  nere  the  moncth  of  iulp.  % treat:  ft 
bcttoene  Crouth  anti  information  ; 

But  as  the  poem,  for  fuch  it  is,  contains  a parable  abounding  with 
allufions  to  mufic  and  mulical  inftruments,  and  is  in  many  refpe&s 
a curiofity,  that  part  of  it  is  here  inferted.  It  feems  to  be  a com- 
plaint of  CorniCh  himfelf  againft  one  that  had  falfely  accufed  him, 
who  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Informacion,  as  Cornilh  is  by 
that  of  Mufike. 

21  parable  brttocn  information  anb  aBitfflftc. 

Cljc  trample^. 

flputtftc  in  fiist  mdobp  rrquirttfj  true  Tonnbcl, 

BDho  fcttctli  a fong  fhoulb  gruc  him  to  armonp ; 

IDho  Hepeth  true  hi^  tuenejs  map  not  palfe  hijS  fonbjjf, 

Dip  alterations'  aub  prolartoujt  mutt  be  pritheb  trculp, 
formunhc  i^  rrcto  though  mtnttrcl$r  mafteth  mapttrp, 

Che  harper  rarrth  nothing  but  retoarb  for  hijsf  fong, 

0?crilp  founbith  hto  mouth  tofjen  hi?  tong  goth  all  of  torong. 

Che  Harpe. 

21  Barpc  gcueth  founbe  it  ijtf  fette, 

Che  harper  map  torch  it  untunablpc, 

|)f  he  plap  torong  goob  tunesf  Ik  both  lettt, 

C>r  bp  mpttunpng  the  toerp  treto  armonpe ; 

21  tjarpe  toell  plapbe  on  flictopth  ftoete  mclobp, 

21  harper  toith  hto  torrft  map  tunc  the  Ijarpc  torong, 
Mpttunpng  of  an  infitument  tt)al  hurt  a true  fongc, 

A Songe. 

21  fongc  that  i£  trctoc  aub  ful  of  ftoetnerf, 

Q9ap  be  cupU  fongc  anb  titnpb  ampfc, 

€hc  fongc  of  hpmfelfe  pet  netter  the  letf 
ig  true  anb  tunable,  anb  fpng  it  a&  it  isf : 

Chen  blame  not  the  fong,  but  marftc  tod  rfji.rf, 
l)t  that  hath  fpit  at  another  man#  fongc, 

JBill  bo  tohat  he  tan  to  haue  it  fongc  torongc. 

A Clari- 
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A Claricorde. 

€f»c  claticorbe  fjatfj  a tunelp  ftpnbe, 

2td  tljc  topee  id  toreltrb  bpc  anb  lotoc, 

&a  it  tucnptb  to  tljc  plapcrd  mpnbr, 

foe  ad  it  id  torctfcb  fo  mutt  it  nrbrd  fljotoc,  ' 

3fd  bp  tbid  ccfon  pc  map  toeti  futoto, 

3tnp  tufirutoent  mpDunpb  fliall  hurt  a treto  fong, 
jjet  blame  not  t&c  tlarieotb  tt)c  toteftcr  both  toroitg. 

A Trompet. 

3 trompet  biotocn  tjpe  toitlj  to  barb  a bln  ft, 

.filial  caufe  bun  to  barp  from  the  tunable  hpnbe, 

S5ut  tic  that  blotoettj  to  fjarb  mutt  fuage  attljc  Ia(f, 

3£nb  fapnc  to  fall  lotocr  toitlj  a temperate  topnbe, 

3tnb  tljen  tljc  trompet  tljc  true  tune  ftjall  fnnbr, 
for  an  inltrument  ober  topnbeb  ip  ttmcb  totong, 
tSlame  none  but  tljc  blotoer,  on  jjim  it  ip  longc. 

True  Counfell. 

UiJfjo  plaietlj  on  tljc  barpe  be  tboulb  plap  treto, 

JEJtjo  fpngctlj  a fongc,  let  bid  boicc  be  tunable, 

KtJljo  boreUctl)  ttje  tlarieorbe  mpflunpng  rteljeto, 
atJljo  blotoettj  a trompet  let  bid  toinb  be  mcfurablc, 
for  inflruments  in  tljeiu  felf  be  ferine  anb  (table, 
anb  of  troutt),  tooib  troutfj  to  eberp  maned  fongc, 

Cunt  tfjem  ttjen  trulp  for  in  ttjem  id  no  toronge. 

Colours  of  Mufyke. 

g?n  9?uCiftc  51  fjabc  learneb  iiij  colour^,  ad  tf)id, 

S5laltc,  ful  blahe,  uerte*.  anb  in  Ipbrtrife  rebbe, 

23p  ttjefe  eolourd  manp  fubtill  alteration#  tljer  id, 

Chat  toil  begile  one  ttjo  in  tuning  tie  be  tori  fpeb, 

3©ittj  a ptihe  of  Jnbieion  from  a bobp  that  id  bebe, 

Xpe  (tial  trp  fo  bid  nombre  toitlj  ftoctncd  of  bid 
Cbat  ttje  ear  ttjalbc  plcafcb,  anb  pet  be  al  totong. 

. Tliis  paflage  (hould  be  red,  bl  Ac  ful,  blAc  voidc,  &c.  for  the  reafon  given  pag.  r 8 . 
■of  this  volume.  -r-r 
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The  Pradtifer. 

5?  pate  man,  unable  of  tin#  fcirnce  to  #bpll, 

£abc  litel  practife  5U  babe  by  erperttnte, 
g;  mean  but  trauth  anb  of  goob  toill, 

Co  rcmcmbrt  the  borr#  that  ufcth  fuel)  offence, 

#ot  one  foie,  but  gcnerallp  in  (entente, 

S&p  eaufe  gj  ean  #hpll  of  a litle  fonge, 

Co  trp  the  true  corbc  to  be  hnotocn  (tom  r£e  torong. 

Treuth. 

pet  trout!)  ton  it  not  brotonbr  ne  fanfcc, 

S&ut  (Jill  bpb  ffectc  abouc  the  tourer, 
ginformncion  hub  ptoprb  hpm  fuel)  a pranbe, 

Cfiat  toirf)  potoct  the  pore  hab  loff  hi#  mater, 

25ptanfe  that  trouthc  began  to  elatcr, 
information  hath  taught  hpm  to  folfe  hi#  fonge, 

Paeirn#  parforec,  tontent  pou  toirf)  torongt. 

Truth. 

i afTapbe  thei#  tune#  me  thought  them  not  ftoetc, 

Che  eoneorbe#  tocrc  nothpngc  mufieail, 

gi  talleb  fatter#  of  a^ufihe  * cuupng  anb  biferttc ; 

3tnb  the  Reft  prpntiple,  tohofc  namrtiw#  Cubnlir, 

43uibo  25oicc,  g'oI;n  be  2t?urri#,  ©irrpato  anb  them  al, 

3 prapeb  them  of  helpe  of  tf*i#  eombrou#  fonge, 
priheb  toith  force  anb  Icttrcb  toirf)  toronge. 

True  Anfwere. 

Chep  fapb  i toa#  f)orcc  i might  not  fpngc, 

Spp  boicc  i#  to  pore  it  i#  not  atobpblc, 
gitformarion  i#  fo  turpou#  in  hi#  ctjauntpugr, 

Chat  to  bere  the  trrto  plainfong,  it  i#not  pofible : 
l!)i#  proportion#  be  fo  harb  toith  fa  fnffhc  a guatriblc, 

3tnb  the  pfapn  fong  in  the  margpn  (b  crafrrlp  bottnb, 

Chat  the  true  ttt  ic#  of  Cuban  canngt  tjabc  the  right  founbe. 

* It  it  worthy  of  remark  that  the  fticceedirtg  mufieians  to  Hobrcchtb,  Okenheim,  lo- 
docusTVatenfis,  and  others  of  the  Flemilh  fchool,  liad  the  appellation  ol  Mailer,  and 
hence  the  term  Miller  of  Malic,  which  till  lately  was  the  defignatron  of  a practical  mufician. 
This  di  nomination  feems  to  have  been  firll  given  them  towarda  the  middle  of  the  Gxteenth 
eentury,  for  in  the  middle  of  it,  when  Glareanus  wrote,  they  were  termed  Phonafci  and 
Symphonetse.  Here  they  are  called  Mailer*  of  Mufic;  and  Guicciardini,  in  the  pa  Gage 
lately  cited  ftom  him,  (lyles  the  muftcians  of  Flanders  * Maeflri  della  Mufica-. 

Truthe. 
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Truthc. 

I©cn  quob  tructb,  pet  onep  I trnff  bcrelp, 

Co  fKttoc  mp  toopcc  anti  fimgc  agapnc, 

3fnb  to  ffttc  out  trucrl)  anb  rlarifp  rrulp, 

2lnb  etc  fugrr  tanbp  abape  or  ttoapne, 

Stub  tljcn  to  tfje  bcijltc  to  fpngc  true  anb  plapn, 
information  ffjal  not  altoape  entunr  finjat  fong, 

S39p  partp  ffjal  be  true  toljtn  fjip  countrcucrpffjall  be  torong. 

Informacion. 

Information  fjpm  cnbolbcb  of  tfje  monacorbe, 
from  tonfonauntflf  to  contotbcp  fje  mufpb  fjip  map  dtp, 
g*  aflapbe  tfje  mufp&ebotl)  hnugfjt  anb  lorb, 

2&ut  none  toonlb  fpt&e,  tljc  founbe  borb  toap  to  fjne, 

Cljen  fupt  i tljc  plain  ftepep  tfje  marreb  al  mp  melobp, 
Conformation  brabe  a trottfjtt  tfjat  paff  a!  mp  fong 
J©it5  proportion  parforre  breuen  on  to  longr. 

Dialogue. 

Sufferance  tame  in  to  fpng  a parte, 

Co  to,  quob  trontfj,  i prap  pou  bcgpne, 

J3ap  foft  quob  fje,  tfje  gife  of  mp  parte 
to  reft  a longc  reft  or  i fet  in, 
pap  bp  long  rrffpng  pe  ffjal  notfjing  topnne, 
for  informacion  ip  fo  traftp  anb  fo  jjpe  in  fjiP  Conge, 

Cftat  pf  pc  fal  to  reffing  in  faptfj  it  toill  be  torong. 

Treweth. 

information  toil  teelje  a bottoc  fjip  game, 
from  fuptrneute  to  tljc  noble  bpapaton, 
i afapb  to  acute,  anb  tofjeni  tame  • 
information  map  mete  for  a noble  bpatefferon, 
jpe  fong  bp  a ^otfjome  * tfjat  fjatlj  ttoo  fipnbcp  in  one, 

3©itl)  manp  fubtcl  femetunrp  moll  jntt  for  tfjip  fong, 
patience  parforcc,  content  pou  toitfj  torougt. 

■ Trouth.. 

i Itepc  be  rounbe  anb  fje  bp  fquare, 

€fje  one  ip  bcmolc,  anb  tfjrotfjet  bequare, 
if  i mpgfjt  mahe  trpall  ap  i toulb  anb  bare, 

• i.  c.  A potom E , the  refidue  of  three  fefquioclave  tones,  after  fubtrafHng  the  ciiatef- 
fcron,  confiding  of  two  fucb  toaes,  and  the  Pythagorean  limma.  Sec  vol.  I.  pag.  73. 
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5C  ffxmlb  ffioto  toljp  tljcfe  ij  ftpnbtf  bo  batpe, 

23ut  ®ob  hnotoptj  al,  fo  both  not  hpng  I^arrp, 
for  pf  frc  bpbbc  tljan  ctjatingc  fftolb  tlftjj  iiij  fong, 
fOptpcfot  parirmc,  anb  tonfticiwc  for  tocongr. 

$cup(nuf)cte  paraboiam. 

The  younger  Cornifli  appears  to  have  been  a good  mufleian.  Two 
fongs  of  his  oompofltion  in  the  Thorcfby  manufeript  above-mention- 
ed, arc  inferted  in  the  next  fucceeding  volume  of  this  work. 

John  Taverner,  mentioned  by  Morley  in  his  Catalogue,  and 
alfo  in  his  Introduction,  pag.  151,  and  elfewhere,  was  organift  of 
Bofton  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  of  Cardinal,  now  Chrift-Church  college, 
in  Oxford,  It  feems  that  he,  together  with  John  Frith  the  martyr, 
and  fundry  other  perfons,  who  left  Cambridge  with  a view  to  pre- 
ferment in  this,  which  was  Wolfcy's  new-founded  college,  held  fre- 
quent converfations  upon  the  abufes  of  religion  which  at  that  time 
had  crept  into  the  church  j in  fhort,  they  were  Lutherans.  And 
this  being  difeovered,  they  were  accufcd  of  herefy,  and  imprifoned 
in  a deep  cave  under  the  college,  ufed  for  the  keeping  of  falt-fift),  the 
flench  whereof  occafioned  the  death  of  fome  of  them.  John  Fryer, 
one  of  thefe  unfortunate  perfons,  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  m af- 
ter of  the  Savoy,  where,  as  Wood  fays,  * he  did  much  folace  him- 

* felf  with  playing  on  the  lute,  having  good  Ikill  in  mufic,  for  which 

* reafon  a friend  of  his  would  needs  commend  him  to  the  mafter; 

* but  the  mafter  anfwered,  “ take  heed,  for  he  that  playeth  is  a 
**  devil,  becaufe  he  is  departed  from  the  Catholic  faith."  He  was 
however  fet  at  liberty,  became  a phyftcinn,  and  died  a natural  death 
at  London  *.  Frith  had  not  fo  good  fortune  ; he  was  convi&ed  of  he- 
refy, and  burnt  in  Smithfield,  together  with  one  Andrew  Hewet, 

in  '533  t* 

Taverner  had  notgonefbeh  lengths  asFrith,  Clerke,  and  fomeothers 
of  the  fraternity  ; the  fufpicions  againft  him  were  founded  merely  on 
his  having  hid  fome  heretical  hooks  of  the  latter  under  the  boards  of 
the  fchool  where  he  taught,  for  which  reafon,  and  becaufe  of  his 
eminence  in  his  faculty,  the  cardinal  cxcufed  him,  faying  be  was  but 
a muGcian,  and  fo  he  efcaped 

* Athcn.  Oxen  vol.  II.  pag.  114,  Fafti,  anno  1515. 

f Fox’s  Afts  anti  Monuments  vol.  II.  pag  304,  et  fcq. 

X Fuller’s  Church  Hiftory,  Cent,  XVI.  Book  V.  pag.  (171.)  Fuller  milUkcs.thft 
Chriflian  name  of  Taverner,  calling  him  Richard. 
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Dr.  Ward,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Grcfham  Profeflors,  has  brought 
forward  to  view  a man  of  the  name  of  John  Taverner,  who  itfeems  was 
choien  mufic  profeffor  in  the  year  1610  j and  it  is  neccfiary,  in  order 
to  prevent  confufion  between  thefe  two  perfons,  who  had  the  fame 
-chriilianand  furname,  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other;  and  cfpC— 
ct ally  as  Ward  has  faid  but  very  little  of  the  former  of  them,  and  in 
fpeaki.ng  of  him  has  made  uf«  of  an  exprefiion  that  oftner  implies  con- 
fcmpftnaii  refpcdf,  There  was  one  John  Taverner  of  Bofton,  See.' 

The  truth  isj  that  this  perfon  is  he  whom  all  men  mean  when 
tlrey  (peak  of  Taverner  the  mufician ; and  as  to  the  profcfibr, 
was  ther  fon  of  the  famous  Richard  Taverner* *,  who  in  the 
year  1559,  publifhed  ,a  new  edition  , of  what  is  called  Matthew’s 
Bible,  with  corrections  and  alterations  of  his  own  ; but  it  does  not 
from  Jbe  dodtpr’s  account  of  him  that  he  had  any  better  claim 
for  than  a teftimonial-from  the  univerfity  of 


Ixford,  where  he  had  (tudied,  purporting  that  he  was  ’ in  his:  reli- 

* gion  very  found!  a due  and  diligent  frequenter  of  prayers  and  fer- 

* mens,  and  in  his  converfation  very  civil  and  honeft,’  with  this  ge- 
neral recommendation  refpeCling  his  proficiency  in  mode,  ‘ that  he 

* had  taken  two  degrees  in  that  and  other  good  arts.’ 

Robert  Fairfax,  of  the  Yorkfiiire  family  of  that  name,  was  a 
dodlor  in  mufic  of  Cambridge,  and  was  incorporated  of  Oxford  in  tiie 
year  1 5 1 1 . Bifhop  Tanner  fays  he  was  of  Bayford  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  and  that  he  died  at  St.  Alban’s,  which  is  very  probable,  for 
he  was  either  organift  or  chanter  of  the  abbey  church  there,  and  lies 
^Juried  therein*  I Iis  coat-armour  is  depicted  over  the  place  of  his  in- 
terment, but  has  long  been  hid  by  the  featof  the  mayor  of  that  toWnf-j-. 
Some  of  his  compofitions,  and  the  following  among  the  red,  are’  im 
the  manufeript  of  Mr.  Thorefby  above-mentioned. 

* In  the  year  i 552  this  Richard  Taverner,  though  a layman,  thcrehcing  then  nfcarcity 
of  preathers,  obtained  of  Edward  VI.  licence  to  preach  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
preached  before  the  king  at  court,  wearing  a velvet  bonnet,  a dainalk  gown,  and  a gold 
chain  ; and  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  being  then  high.lheriit  of  the  county  of  Ox. 
ford,  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at  St.  Mary’s,  then  of  (lone,  with  a fword  and  a gold  chain 
about  his  neck,  and  made  a fermon  to  the  feholar*,  which  bad  this  hopeful  beginning,'  ‘ Ar- 
' riving  at  the  mount  oPSt.  Mary’s  in  the  Honey  flage,  where  1 now  fbml.  i have.brought 
‘ you  feme  bifeuits  baked  in  the  oven  of  charity,  carefully  conferred  for  the  chickens  of  the 

* church,  the  fparrows  of  the  fpirit,  and  the  fweet  fwallows  of  fslvatioti.’  The  llory  is 
told  by  Wood,  and  repeated  by  Ur  Ward,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Grefham  Ptofclfors,  with  an 
intimation  that  fuch  flowersof  wit  and  eloquence  were  then  in  vogue.  But  the  Hate  of  litera-- 
ture  was  not  even  then  fo  very  low  as  to  alTord  an  exuife  for  fuch  nonfenfe,  or  to  induct, 
the  readers  of  it  to  believe  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Taverner  could  be  any  other  than  a very  (hal- 
low and  conceited  old  gentleman. 

t In  the  Tborclby  MS.  it  is  the  feat  of  the  mayorefs. 
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John  Mason,  in  Motley’s  Catalogue  called  Sir  John  Mafon,  as 
being  in  orders*,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mufic  at  Ox- 
ford in  the  year  1508,  as  appears  by  the  Fafti  Oxon.  of  Wood,, 
wbo  adds  that  he  was  much  in  efleem  for  his  profcflion.  He  was  a 
prebendary,  and  the  treafurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Hereford, 
ao^Ldicd  in  154.7* 

*=*  _ *20 


CHAP-‘  IX. 

' * . : . / f) 

JOHN  DYGON,  as  appears  by  a compofition  of  his  here  inferted; 

was  Prior  of  St.  Auftin’s  in  Canterbury,  and  a very  ikilful  mufician. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  abbats  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Auguftine,  in  Dr. 
Battely’s  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  part  II.  page  160,  John  Dygon. 
is  the  fixty-eighth  in  number.  It  feems  he  was  railed  to  this  dignity 
from  that  of  prior,  for  many  inftances  of  the  kind  occur  in  that  lift  ^ 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  brethren  of  the  monaftery  were  of 
the  Benediftine  order.  According  to  Dr.  Battely,  Dygon  was  defi- 
ed abbat  anno  1497,  and  died  in  1509.  In  the  Fafti  Okon.' it  is 
faid  that  John  Dygon,  a Benedifline  monk,  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  in  mufic,  anno  1512.  This  account  agrees  but  ill 
with  that  given  of  Dygon  of  Canterbury,  and  yet  the  coincidence  in 
both,  of  fo  many  particulars  as  a chriftian  and  furname,  and  a reli- 
gious and  fecular  profeffion,  will  hardly  admit  of  a fuppofition  but 
that  the  perfons  feverally  fpoken  of  were  one  and  the  fame.  The 
following  Motet  is  the  compofition  above  referred  to. 


* Thecultom  of  prefixing  the  addition  of  Sir  to  the  Chriitian-namc  of  a clergynlan  uraa 
formerly  ufual  iii  this  country.  Fuller,  in  his  Church  Hiftory,  book  VI.  enumerates  fe- 
ven  chaontries,  part  of  a much  larger  number,  in  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in  thotime- 
t>f  king  Kdwaril  VI  with  the  names  of  the  then  incumbents,  moil  of  whom  have  the  ad- 
dition of  SiOipon  which  he  remarks,  and  gives  this  rcafon  why  there  were  formerly  more 
Sirs  than  Knights,  • .Such  priefts  as  have  the  addition  of  Sir  before  their  Chriftian- name 

* were  men  not  graduated  in  the  uuivcrfiiy,  being  in  orders,  but  not  in  degrees  ; whillb 

• ethers  cmiioied  Mailers  had  commenced  in  the  arts.’ 

'Ibis  ancient  ufage  Is  alluded  to  in  the  following  humourous  catch  : ‘.T;  : . 

• Now  I am  married,  Sir  John  I’ll  notcutfc, 

• ‘ He  joined  us  together  for  better  for  worfc;. 

‘ But  if  1 were  finale,  I do  tell  you  plain, 

* I'd  be  well  advis'd  e'er  I married  again.* 
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William  Ciielle  was  admitted  at  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor in  mufic  in  15-24.  He  was  a fecular  chaplain,  a prebendary, 
and  precentor  of  Hereford  cathedral.  Bifhop  Tanner  mentions  two 

tra&sof  his  writing,  the  one  intitled  Mufic®  Pradicae  Compendium, 
the  other  De  Proportionibus  Muficis.  , — - 

John  Odin  nf.T  it  was  a native  of  Wales,  of  very  po6r  parentage, 
but  fupported  in  Ills  Audies  by  fome  beneficent  clergyman,  who  al- 
lowed him  an  exhibition.  In  the  year  1531,  being  then  a fecular 
prieft,  and  having  fpent  twenty  years  in  the  Audy  and  pradlice  of  mu- 
fic, and  compofed  the  refponfes  for  the  whole  year  in  divifion-fong, 
and  many  mati'cs  and  antiphons  for  the  ufe  of  the  church,  he  fup- 
plicatcd  for  the  degree  of  dodor,  and  obtained  it  upon  payment  of 
twenty-pence,  and  in  1533  was  prefented  :o  the  redory  of  St.  Peter 
in  Well  Chepe *.  lie  wrote  * A Declaration  of  the  State  wherein  He- 
‘ reties  do  lead  their  Lives,’  ahd  other  controverfial  trads  mentioned 
by  Wood  and  Tanner. 

John  Shephard  lludicd  at  Oxford  twentv  years,  and  obtained  a 
bachelor’s  degree.  In  1 554  he  fupplicatcd  for  that  of  dodor,  but  it 
does  not  appear  by  the  regiAers  that  he  obtained  it.  Some  of  his 
• compofitions  are  extai.t  in  a book  intitled  flWorttunjj  tinb  <Jbcnj)nff 
pr.ijirr  anb  Communion,  frt  fortljc  in  fottre  p.irtrst,  to  be  fong  in 
fljuretesf,  both  foe  men  anb  ehilbrcn,  luptlj  bpbrr?  otljrr  goblp  praperjtf 
nnb'Xiirtcm^.of  funbrp  nien?  bopiigcsf.  ‘Jmprintrb  at  loitbon  bp 
©an,  blucllmg  ohrr  Xlbcrjjf  gate,  bruc.itl)  &aint  Striartintf,  1565  $ 
others  in  manufeript  are  among  the  archives  in  the  mufic-fchool  at 
c Oxford  +. 


• Vide  Allien.  Oxon  rbl  I.  col.  102-  F.iTli,  fub  anno  15-51. 

t The  mufic  fchool  at  Oxford  is  the  repofitory  of  a great  number  of  books  containing 
compofitions  of  various  kinds,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity.  That  they  arc  depots  ted 
in  i!.e  mufic  fchool  rather  than  in  the  Bodleian  or  other  libraries  of  the  univerfity,  will  be 
prefently  accounted  for  i hut  fiifl  it  mufl  be  mentioned  that  one  William  Forreft,  a prieft 
in  th  ■ reign  of  Henry  VIII  well  (killed  in  mufic  and  poetry,  had  made  a copious  collec- 
tion cf  the  hell  compofitions  then  extant,  arid  among  them  many  of  John  Taverner  of  Bof- 
1011.  M.ubeok  of  Wlltdfor,  I)r.  Fairfax,  the  alKive-nanied  Shephard,  and  many  others. 
Thefe  came  to  the  hands  ef  Wiliam  Heather  or  Heythcr,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal 
chapel,  and  who  in  1612  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  mufic.  This  perfon, 
who  died  in  1627,  founded  lire  mufic  leflure  at  Oxford,  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  profeflor, 
who  was  required  to  reaJ  it  in  the  mufic  fchool,  made  a donation  of  the  above  collcfllon, 
together  with  his  own  additions  thereto.  • 
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CHAP.  X. 

- ~ ^ ' ’ 

JOHN  REDFORD  was  organift  and  almoner  of  St.  Paul’s  cathe- 
dral in  ihe  reign 'of  Henry  VIII.  and,  in  virtue  of  the  latter  office, 
m after  of  the  boys  there.  Tufler,  the  author  of  the  Five  hundred  Points 
of  Hulbandry,  and  his  fcholar,  gives  a chara&erof  him  in  the  follow- 
ing ftanza,  taken  from  his  life,  written  by  himfelf  in  verfe  *. 

********** 

25u  fricntifiiip’jtf  lot  to  Paul's*  3t  Cof,  ’ ‘ ' 

founb  J grace  a certain  fpacc 
«&rill  to  rcmainc 

IDitf)  fictforh  tfccrc,  tljf  liftc  no  tDljcrc 
por  cunning  fuel)  anti  bmttc  much 
toftem  fome  part  of  nitifit  p art 
<$o  bib  gainc. 

John  Thornf,  a contemporary  of  Redford,  and  vbho  has  alio  a 
place  in  Morley’s  Catalogue,  was  of  York,  and  mod  probably  or- 
ganic of  that  cathedral.  The  following  motet  may  ferve  as  a fpeci- 
inen  of  his  abilities. 

I 

» T nfler  had  related  jn  ihc  preceding  ftanzas  of  this  poem,  that  in  his  infancy,  pro- 
bably when  he  was  about  feven  years  old,  he  was  thru  ft  out  of  his  father’s  family,  and  fent 
lu  fonp  lchool  at  Wallingford  college,  where  he  underwent  a great  deal  of  hardlhtp,  be- 
ing badly  cloathcd,  and  as  badly  fed,  and  that  while  he  was  there  he  was  imprefied  by 
vntuc  ol  a placard  or  warrant  itTued  for  the  puspofc  of  fupplying  the  cathedrals  of  this 
ttnploin i with  boys,  and  made  to  ferve  the  choir  in  fcvcral  places.  He  adds,  that  at  length 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  to  St.  Paul’s,  where  he  became  the  fcholar  of  Bedford,  as 
1 i*.c  ^s,lza  above-cited.  I.ilhop  Tanner  fays  that  afterwards,  viz.  anno  1543,  he  went 
to  lying’s  College  Cambridge,  which  he  might  do  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
This  Ctratmftar.ix  alu  rt.iins  pretty  nearly  the  time  when  Kcdfotd  lived,  and  fixes  it  to  the 
!a<tcr  cn.1  oi  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlfi, 
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. num  Mortis peftrin qixampliinta  -Tit  Mortis  yettem  plant* - 
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George  Etheridge,  in  Latin  Edrycus,  born  at  Thame  in  Ox- 
fbrdfliire,  was  a fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college  in  Oxford,  anno- 
1534.  He  was  admitted  to  a degree  in  phyfic,  and,  being  excellent- 
ly (killed  in  the  Greek  language,  was  appoint'd  Regius  profefTor 
thereof  in  that  univerfity  about  the  year  1553  } but  having  been  in 
queen  Mary’s  time  a perfecutor  of  the  proteftants*,  he  was  by  her 
fucceffor  removed  from  that  Ration,  after  which  he  betook  himfelf 
to  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  by  which,  and  the 
inftruftion  of  the  Tons  of  gentlemen  of  his  own  communion  (for  he 
ftridtly  adhered  to  the  Romifli  perfuafion)  in  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, mufic,  and  logic,  he  acquired  confiderable  wealth  : one  of  his 
pupils  was  William  Gifford,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Rhcims.  He 
was  an  excellent  poet,  and  well  (killed  in  fhe  mathematics,  as  alio 
in  vocal  and  indrumental  mufic,  as  appeared  to  Anthony  Wood  by 
(bme  of  his  compofitions,  which  it  is  probable  he  had  feen,  and  the 
teftimony  of  the  more  ancient  writers.  Lcland,  who  was  his  fami- 
liar-friend, thus  celebrates  his  memory: 

' — 5 -*(■} 

Scripfifti  juvenis  multa  cum  laude  libellos, 

Qui  Regi  eximie  pcrplacuerc  meo. 

* # 

And-  Pits  fums  up  his  charadlcr  in  thele  words  : * Erat  pcrittis  m.i- 
*■  thematicus,  muficus  turn  vocalis,  turn  inllrumcnt.ilis  cum  primis 
*•  in  Anglia  confercndus,  teftudine  tamcn  et  lyra  pra:  caeteris 'dt-leda- 

* batur.  Poeta  elegantiflimus.  Verlus  eniin  A nglicos,  Latinos,  Graicos, 

‘ Haebrcos  accuratiffime  componcrc,  et  ad  tadtus  lyricos  concinnaro 

* pertiflime  folebat.’ 

Richard  Edwards,  a native  of  Somerfetfhire,  was  a fcholar  of 
Corpus  Chrifti  college  Oxon,  and  received  his  mufical  education 
under  George  Etheridge  above-mentioned.  At  the  foundation  of 
Chrift  Church  college  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1547,  he  was  made  fenior 
fludent,  being  then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  At  the  beginning  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign  he  was  made  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  and 

* He  aflifted  at  the  degradation  of  Ridley  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  fcr.tcnce  on 
him,  and  recommended  that  he  fhould  be  gagged,  to  prevent  his  fpcaking  aeainft  his  per. 
fecutors  Fox's  A fit  and  Monuments,  edit.  164.1,  vol.  lit  p.:g.  jco.  Fox  calls  him 

* one  Edrige,  the  reader  then  of  the  Greek  Ic&uia.’'  . ,. 
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matter  of  the  children.  He  was  an  excellent  mufician,  and  alfo  a 
port,  ruttcnharn,  in  his  Art  of  Englitti  Poefie,  pag.  5,  together 
with  the  carl  of  Oxford,  celebrates  4 Maifter  Edwardes  of  her  Ma- 
4 jertys  chapel,’  for  comedy  and  interlude.  A particular  account  of 
him  is  referred  to  a fubfequent  part  of  this  work,  in  which  the  old 
Englitti  poets  arc  enumerated  and  charatferifcd.  In  this  place  he  is 
fpoken  of  as  a mulician  only,  and  in  that  faculty  he  is  faid  to  have 
manifetted  his  /kill  in  many  very  excellent  compofitions. 

Robert  Testwood,  of  Windfor,  and  John  Marbeck  of  the 
fame  place,  a man  to  whom  church-mufic  is  greatly  indebted,  he  be- 
ing the  original  compofer  of  the  mufic  to  the  cathedral  fervice  in  ufe 
at  this  day,  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter  ; at  prefent  it  may  fuffice  to 
fay,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  they  were  both  condemned  to 
the  ttake  for  herefy,  that  the  former  fuffcied,  and  the  latter  efcaped 
the  fame  fate  in  regard  of  his  great  merit  in  his  profeflion. 

Bettdes  the  feveral  Englitti  mulicians  above  enumerated,  there  were 
many  of  great  eminence  of  whom  no  memorials  are  now  remaining, 
fave  thofe  few  of  their  compofitions  which  cfcapcd  that  general  de- 
ttruflion  of  books  and  manuferipts  which  attended  the  dittolution  of 
religious  houfes,  and  are  now  preferved  in  the  libraries  of  cathedrals, 
thole  of  the  two  univerftties,  the  colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchcfter, 
and  the  Brititti  Mufeum  *.  The  following  are  the  names  of  famous 
muttcians  who  ttourilhcd  before  the  Reformation,  and  have  not  a 
place  in  Morley’s  Catalogue  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Introdudion. 
John  Chardc,  Richard  Edc,  Henry  Parker,  John  Norman,  Edmund 

* Bale,  who  was  a witnefs  to  if,  gives  the  following  rctaiion  of  the  havoc  of  books  at 
that  time,  and  the  ufes  to  which  they  were  put : 

* A gtcate  nombre  of  them  whych  purchafcd  thofe  fuperftycyoufc  manfyons,  referued 
4 of  thofe  lybraiye  belies,  tome  to  ferue  theyr  i.ikcs,  fome  to  fcoure  theyr  candelftyckes, 

4 and  fome  to  rubbe  their  bootes.  Some  they  folde  to  the  groflers  and  fope-lcllcrs,  and 
4 fome  they  fern  oucr  fee  to  the  bokebynders,  not  in  fmall  nombie,  but  at  tymes  whole 
4 fhyppecs  lull,  to  the  wondcryngc  of  the  foren  nacyons.  Yea  the  unyuerfyteet  of  thys 
4 reahne  are  not  all  clcre  in  this  dctcflablc  fa£t.  But  curfed  is  that  bellye  whyche  fcketh 
4 to  Ite  fedde  with  fuche  ungodly  gayncs,  and  fo  depelyc  lhameth  hys  natural  contrcye. 

* 1 knowc  a mcrchaunt  man,  whych  lhall  at  thys  tyme  be  namclelTe,  that  boughte  thecon- 
4 tonics  of  two  nob'e  lybrarycs  for  xl.  (hyllynges  prycc,  a lliamc  it  is  to  be  fpoken.  Thys 

* fluffc  hath  he  occupyed  in  the  ftedc  ofgraye  paper  by  the  fpace  of  more  than  thefex  yeares, 

* and  yet  he  hath  (lore  ynough  for  as  many  yeares  to  come  A prodygyuofc  example  is 
4 this,  ami  to  he  abhorred  of  all  men  which  louc  their  nacyon  as  they  ihoulde  do.’  Pre- 
face to  The  laboryoufe  Journey  & Serche  of  Johan  Leylande  for  Englandc's  Antiquities, 
with  declaracyons  enlarged  : by  Johan  Bale,  anno  1349. 
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Sheffield,  William  Newark,  Sheryngham,  Hamffiere, 

Richard  Davy,  Edmund  Turges,  Sir  Thomas  Phelyppis,  or  Philips, 
Browne,  Gilbert  Banifler,  and  Heydingham. 

Morley's  Catalogue  may  be  fuppofed  to  contain  the  names  of  the 
principal  muficians  of  his  time,  and  of  the  age  preceding;  but  it  is 
ibmewhat  remarkable  that  he  has  neither  in  that,  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  his  work,  taken  notice  of  our  king  Henry  VIII.  as  a compo- 
fer  of  mufic.  Erafmus  relates  that  he  compofed  offices  for  the 
church  ; bifhop  Burnet  has  vouched  his  authority  for  averting  the 
fame  5 and  there  is  an  anthem  of  his  for  four  voices,  * O Lord, 

* the  maker  of  all  things,’  in  the  books  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  in 
the  colledion  of  fervices  and  anthems  lately  publiflied  by  Dr.  Boyce, 
which  every  judge  of  mufic  muft  allow  to  be  excellent.  It  is  true 
that  in  a colledion  of  church-mufic,  intitled  * The  fiift  Book  of  fc- 

* leded  Church  Mufick,  collected  by  John  Barnard,  one  of  the  mi- 

* nor  canons  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,’  and  publifhed  in  the 
year  164.1,  this  anthem  is  given  to  William  Mundy,  but  the  late  Dr. 
Aldrich,  after  taking  great  pains  to  afeertain  the  author  of  it,  pro- 
noqnced  it  to  be  a genuine  compofition  of  king  Henry  VIII  *.  The 
faff  is,  and  there  is  additional  evidence  of  it  exiiling,  not  only 
that  Henry  underflood  mufic,  but  that  he  was  deeply  Ikillcd  in  the 
art  of  practical  compofition  ; for  in  a cohesion  of  anthems,  motets, 
and  other  church  offices,  in  the  hand-writing  of  one  John  Baldwin, 
of  the  choir  of  Windfor,  a very  good  compofer  himfelf,  which 
appears  to  have  been  completed  in  the  year  159 1,  is  the  following 
compoGtion  for  three  voices,  with  thefe  words,  * Henricus  Odavus,’ 
at  the  beginning,  and  thefe,  * Quod  Rex  Henricus  Odavus,’  at  the 
end  of  the  Cantus,  or  upper  part. 

• Seethe  preface  to  Divine  Harmony,  or  A new  Collection  of  fele&  Anthems  ufeil  at 
her  Majefty's  Chappels  Royal,  Wcftminfler  Abbey,  St.  Paul’s,  Windfor,  both  Univerli- 
ties,  Eton,  and  mod  Cathedrals  in  her  Majefty’s  Dominions,  o£bvo,  1712,  which  book, 
though  an  anonymous  publication,  was  compiled  by  Dr.  William  Croft,  as  is  aUelted  by 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  a reverend  and  worthy  clergyman  now  living. 
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And  though  fuch  a degree  of  /kill  as  is  manifefted  in  the  above 
'compofition,  may  feem  more  than  a king  can  well  be  fuppofed  to 
:have  poffeffed,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  being  the  younger  of  two 
brothers,  and  his  chance  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  therefore  preca- 
rious, he  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  church,  with  a remote 
"view  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Canterbury  : inufic  was  therefore  a ne- 
ceffary  part  of  his  education  *. 

As  to  the  compofition  above  given,  the  words  are  taken  from  the 
Canticum  Canticorum,  cap.  vii.  as  rendered  by  the  vulgate  tranflation, 
and  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  objedt  of  it  was  fome  female  with 
■whom  the  king  was  upon  terms  of  great  familiarity 

It  was  doubtlefs  owing  to  the  affedtion  which  this  prince  enter- 
tained for  mulic  that  his  children  alfo  arrived  at  great  proficiency  in 
•it.  Edward  VI.  played  on  the  lute,  as  appears  from  that  expreffion 
in  Cardan’s  account  of  him,  * Cheli  pulfabat,’  and  indeed  from  his 
own  Journal,  where  he  mentions  his  playing  on  the  lute  to  Monlieur 
le  Marefchal  St.  Andre,  the  French  ambaffador.  Mary  alfo  played 
on  the  lute  and  on  the  virginal,  as  appears  by  a letter  of  queen  Ca- 
therine her  mother,  wherein  flic  exhorts  her  • to  ufe  her  virginals  and 
* lute,  if  fhe  has  any  and  as  to  Elizabeth,  her  proficiency  on  the  vir- 
ginal is  attefted  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  himfelf  had  once  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  her  divert  herfelf  at  that  inflrument.  This  affec- 
tion in  the  children  of  Henry  VIII.  for  mufic  is  but  a trivial  circum- 
flance  in  the  hiftory  of  their  lives,  but  it  went  a great  way  in  deter- 
mining the  fate  of  choral  lervice  at  fcveral  periods  during  the  reforma- 


• It  has  already  been  remarked  that  a competent  (kill  in  muTic  was  anciently  ucceflary  in 
the  clerical  profeflion:  to  the  evidence  of  that  lafk  formerly  adduced  may  be  added  the  follow- 
ing extraft  from  a letter  from  Sir  John  Harrington  to  prince  Henry,  containing  a character 
of  Dr.  John  Still,  bilhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1 592.  1 His  breeding  was  from  his 
’*  childhood  in  good  literature,  and  partly  in  muftek,  which  war  counted  inthofc  dayes  a 
‘ preparative  to  divinity  r neither  could  ally  be  admitted  to  frimam  Unfuram,  except  he  could 
‘ firli  bttuU  btnt  con  tim  can,  as  they  called  it,  which  is  to  read  well,  to  coulter  well,  and 
‘ to  fing  well,  in  which  lift  he  hath  good  judgment.’  Vide  Sir  John  Harrington's  Brief 
View  of  the  Church,  and  Nugse  Antiquz,  12 mo.  bond.  1769,  pag.  22. 

t It  was  probably  com  poled  in  his  juvenile  years,  when  it  is  known  he  had  amours. 
One  favourite  of  his  he  kept  at  Greenwich,  her  lodging  was  a tower  in  the  park  of  the  Old 
Palace  ; the  king  was  ufed  when  he  vifited  her  to  go  from  Weftminfter  in  his  barge,  at- 
tended by  Sir  Andrew  Flamock,  his  ftandard-bearer,  a man  of  humour,  who  entertained 
him  with  jefta  and  merry  ftorics.  The  king,  as  the  lignal  of  his  approach,  was  ufed  10 
blow  his  horn  at  his  entrance  into  the  park,  ruttcuham’s  Arte  of  EnglHh  Poclie,  pag.  224. 
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tion,  when  it  became  a matter  of  debate  whether  to  retain  or  rejeCt 
it,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  deduction  of  particulars. 

The  clamours  againft  choral  fcrvice,  arifing  from  the  negligent 
manner  of  performing  it,  were  about  this  time  very  great,  and  the 
council  of  Trent  in  their  deliberations  with  a view  to  the  correction 
of  abufes  in  the  celebration  of  the  mafs,  had  palled  fome  refolutions 
touching  church  mufic  that  gave  weight  to  the  objections  ofits  ene- 
mies : as  the  reformation  advanced  thefe  increafed  ; thofe  of  the  clergy 
who  fell  in  with  WicklifFe's  notions  of  a reformation  were  for  rejecting 
it  as  vain  and  unedifying  ; the  thirty-two  commilTioners  appointed  by 
the  ftatutes  of  3 4 Henry  VIII.  and  3 and  4 Edward  VI.  to  compile  a 
body  of  ccdcfiaftical  laws,  it  is  true  allowed  of  finging  ; but  by  the 
rcflraints  that  it  is  laid  under  in  the  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclefiafti- 
carum,  tit.  De  Divinis  Officiis,  cap.  5.  it  feems  as  if  that  aflcmbly 
meant  to  banifh  figuratc  mufic  out  of  the  church,  and  by  admitting 
only  of  that  kind  of  finging  in  which  all  might  join,  to  put  cathedtal 
and  parochial  fcrvice  on  a level. 

I11  the  reign  of  Mary  no  one  prefumed  to  vent  his  objections  againft 
choral  finging : the  protcflants  were  too  much  terrified  by  the  perfe- 
ctions to  which  their  profcfiion  expofed  them,  to  attend  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  Romifh  ritual ; and  when  they  were  once  perfuaded  that 
the  worlliip  of  that  church  was  idolatrous,  it  could  not  but  be  with 
them  a matter  of  indifference  whether  the  offices  ufed  in  it  were  fung 
or  faid. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  thofe  men  who  were  beft  able  to 
expofc  the  errors  and  fupcrftition  of  popery  withdrew  themfelves,  and 
in  a flate  of  exile  conceived  a plan  of  reformation  and  church  difeipline 
fo  truly  fpiritual,  as  feemed  to  render  ufelcfs  the  means  which  fome 
think  nccelfary  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  men  thofe  ideas  of  reverence 
and  rcfpcCt  which  fhould  accompany  every  aCt  of  devotion.  Actuated 
by  their  zeal  againft  popery,  they  in  fliort  declared  thofe  rites  and 
ceremonies  to  be  finful,  which  at  moft  could  be  but  indifferent,  as 
namely,  the  habits  anciently  worn  by  the  minifter  in  the  celebration 
of  divine  fcrvice,  and  the  little  lefs  ancient  practice  of  antiphonal 
finging  ; and  upon  their  arrival  from  Geneva  and  Francfort,  at  the 
acccllion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  arguments  againft  both  were  pufhed 
with  great  vehemence  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeiplinarian  controvcrfy. 

This 
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This  is  a brief  account  of  that  oppofition  which  threatened  the  br- 
nilhment  of  the  folemn  choral  fcrvice  from  our  liturgy,  and  which, 
though  made  at  different  periods,  was  in  every  inftance  attended  with 
the  like  ill  fuccefs,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ftiort  review  of 
the  meafures  taken  for  its  eftablilhment  and  fupport. 

For  firft,  the  difpofition  of  Henry  VIII.  to  retain  the  choral  fer- 
vice  may  be  inferred  from  the  provifions  in  favour  of  minor  canons, 
lay  clerks,  and  chorifters,  not  only  in  the  refoundations  by  him  of 
ancient  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  but  alfo  in  thofe  modern 
erections  of  epifcopal  fees  at  Weftminfter,  Oxford,  Gloucefter,  Chefter, 
Briftol,  and  Peterborough,  which  were  made  by  him,  and  libe- 
rally endowed  for  the  fupport  and  maintenance  of  lingers  in  thofe  ca- 
thedrals refpeCtively. 

Edward  Vk  manifest'd  his  affeCtion  for  choral  finging  by  his  in- 
junctions iffued  in  the  year  1 547,  wherein  countenance  is  given  to  the 
finging  of  the  litany,  the  prieft  being  therein  required  to  fing  or  plain- 
ly and  diftinCUy  to  fay  the  fame.  And  in  the  firft  liturgy  of  the  fame 
king  the  rubric  allows  of  the  finging  of  the  ‘ Venite  exultemus,’  and 
other  hymns,  both  at  mattins  and  even-fong,  in  a manner  contra- 
diftinguiflhed  from  that  plain  tune  in  which  the  leflons  arc  thereby 
required  to  be  red. 

Farther,  the  ftatute  of  2 and  3 Edward  VI.  for  .uniformity  of 
fervice,  contains  a provifo  that  it  (hall  be  lawful  to  ufe  Pfalms  or 
prayer  taken  out  of  the  Bible,  other  than  thofe  diredted  by  the  new 
liturgy  j which  provifo  let  in  the  ufe  of  the  metrical  pfalmody  of  the 
Calvinifts,  and  alfo  the  anthem,  fo  peculiar  to  cathedral  fervice,  and 
was  recognized  by  the  ftatute  of  5 and  6 of  Edward  VI.  made  for 
confirming  the  fecond  liturgy  of  the  fame  king. 

As  to  queen  Elizabeth,  fhe,  by  the  forty-ninth  of  her  injunctions, 
given  in  1559*  declares  her  fentiments  of  church  mufic  in  terms 
that  feem  to  point  out  a medium  between  the  abufes  of  it,  and  the 
reftraints  under  which  it  was  intended  to  be  laid  by  the  Reformatio 
Legum  Ecclefiafticarum.  The  ftatute  of  uniformity  made  in  the 
firft  year  of  her  reign,  eftablilhes  the  fecond  liturgy  of  Edward  VI. 
with  a very  few  alterations.  The  aCt  of  the  legiilature  thus  co-ope- 
rating with  her  royal  will,  as  declared  by  her  injunctions,  and  in- 
deed with  the  general  fenfc  of  the  nation,  choral  fervice  received  a 
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twofold  fandion,  and  was  thenceforth  received  among  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England. 

From  all  which  tranfadions  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  retention  of 
the  folemn  choral  fcrvice  in  our  church  was  in  a great  meafure  owing 
to  that  zeal  for  it  in  the  princes  under  whom  the  reformation  was 
begun  and  perfeded,  which  may  be  naturally  fuppofed  to  have  rc* 
fulted  from  their  love  of  muffr. 
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